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PREFACE. 


Military  literature  embraees  so  extensive  a  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  in  many  cases,  is  so  burdened  by  technical  and 
aninteresting  detail,  as  to  require  even  of  the  professional 
reader,  much  time,  patience,  and  thought,  ere  its  real  gist  is 
flecn,  and  a  proper  conception  of  facts  arrived  at. 

In  the  valuable  and  voluminoas  works  of  Jomini,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  Napier,  Hamley,  Chesney,  &c.,  and  other 
noteil  military  writers,  the  greater  operations  of  war  are 
iUu:$trated  and  <liffu8ed ;  while  a  knowledge  of  the  minor 
o{R*ration8  may  be  also  gleam-il  from  numei*ous  professional 
works.  Such  works,  how«iver,  are  in  many  castas  unattain- 
able, through  the  impractical  »ility  of  having  always  at  hand 
a  libniry  of  reference. 

It  has  often  occuntMl  to  me,  that  no  work  exists  of  con- 
venient size  and  condenseil  into  reasonable  limits,  amply 
treating  on  the  various  subjects  embraced  by  both  these 
liranches  of  the  Art  of  War.  To  make  selections  from  some 
of  the  most  im{)ortant  military  works,  and  arrange'  them 
in  a  lucid  manner,  has  IxH^n  the  object  aimed  at  in  this 
poblication. 


iv  PREFACE. 

While  consulting  authorities  and  writers,  I  have  adhered 
as  a  Yvle  to  the  actual  text,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show 
briefly  the  leading  principles,  by  which  the  campaigns  of 
Great  Commaiiders  have  been  governed.  Pretending  to  no 
merits  of  composition  or  originality,  I  have  merely  attempted 
by  the  aid  of  such  an  analysis  to  place  in  an  intelligible 
form,  the  materials  obtained.  These  it  is  hoped  may  be 
found  adapted  and  sufficiently  comprehensive,  for  the  general 
requirements  of  each  Arm.  To  the  general  reader,  seeking 
some  knowledge,  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  War,  a  summary 
brought  together  within  a  convenient  compass,  may  be 
acceptable. 

Where  authorities  have  diflfered,  those  views  have  been 
preferred,  which  appeared  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  the 
best  received  ideas  of  the  present  time ;  although  on  some 
important  points,  the  separate  opinions  held  have  been  given. 

The  indulgence  of  the  reader  is  solicited  to  imperfections 
and  short  comings,  which  may  be  descried ;  the  labour  of 
the  task  and  the  continued  attention  needed  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, having  been  considerable.  A  list  of  the  various  Works 
and  Authors  consulted,  is  appended :  should  some  have  been 
at  times,  too  deeply  drawn  upon,  their  acknowledged  merits 
and  attractions  must  be  pleaded  in  extenuation. 

F.  J.  S. 
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WAB  AND  ITS  PROGEESS. 

L    The  Art  of  war  conaistB  of  six  distmot  parts : — 

1.  Statosmanship  in  its  relations  to  war. 

2.  Strategy,  or  the  art  of  properly  directing  masses  upon  the 

theatre  of  war,  either  for  defence  or  for  invasion. 

3.  Grand  Tactics. 

4  Logistics,  or  the  art  of  moving  armies. 

5.  Engineering, — the  attack  and  defence  of  fortifications. 

6.  Minor  Tactics. 

Familiarity  with  aU   these  parts  is  not  essential  in  order  to  be 
good  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery  officer;    bat  for  a  general,  or  for 
a  staff  officer,  this  knowledge  is  indispensable.^ 

2.  The  Military  arts  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  the  scientific  or 
iMchanical  processes  which  regulate  the  details  of  action,  and  the 
employment  of  the  proper  means.  Thus,  strategy,  tactics,  artillery, 
fortifications,  organisation,  the  administration  of  armies,  are  military 
afts  which  should  be  familiar  to  a  general  Each  art  has  its  theory ; 
but  the  talent  to  make  use  of  it  with  advantage,  demands  frequent 
applicatioa^  and  an  obser^'ant  mind.* 
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3.  When  a  nation  is  without  establishments  and  a  military  system, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  organise  an  army.^ 

4.  Although  wars  of  opinion,  national  wars,  and  civil  wars  are  some- 
times  confounded,  they  differ  enough  to  require  separate  notice.  Wars  of 
opinion  may  be  intestine,  both  intestine  and  foreign,  and,  lastly,  (which, 
however  is  rare,)  they  may  be  foreign  or  exterior  without  being  intestine 
or  civil 

In  a  military  view  these  wars  are  fearful,  since  the  invading  force 
not  only  is  met  by  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  but  is  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  an  exasperated  people.  It  may  be  said  that  the  violence  of  one  party 
will  necessarily  create  support  for  the  invaders  by  the  formation  of 
another  and  opposite  one ;  but,  if  the  exasperated  party  possesses  all  the 
public  resources,  the  armies,  the  forts,  the  arsenals,  and  if  it  is  supported 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  of  what  avail  will  be  the  support  of  the 
faction  which  possesses  no  such  means  ?  What  service  did  one  hundred 
thousand  Vendeans  and  one  hundred  thousand  Federalists  do  for  the 

Coalition  in  1793  ? 

•  •  •  • 

In  national  wars  the  country  should  be  occupied  and  subjugated,  the 
fortified  places  besieged  and  reduced,  and  the  armies  destroyed ;  whereas 
in  wars  of  opinion  it  is  of  less  importance  to  subjugate  the  country ; 
here  great  efforts  should  be  made  to  gain  the  end  speedily,  without 
delaying  for  details,  care  being  constantly  taken  to  avoid  any  acts  which 
might  alarm  the  nation  for  its  independence,  or  the  integrity  of  its 
territory.* 

5.  The  Peninsular  war  should  be  carefully  studied,  to  learn  all  the 
obstacles  which  a  general  and  his  brave  troops  may  encounter  in  the 
occupation  or  conquest  of  a  country  whose  people  are  aU  in  arms. 
What  efforts  of  patience,  courage,  and  resignation  did  it  not  cost  the 
troops  of  Napoleon,  Massena,  Soult,  Key,  and  Suchet  to  sustain 
themselves  for  six  years  against  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
armed  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  supported  by  the  regular  armies  of 
Wellington,  Beresford,  Blake,  La  Romana,  Cuesta,  Castanos,  Reding,  and 
Ballasteros  !^ 

6.  (Jeneral  principles  for  the  conduct  of  armies  are  not  very  numerous. 


Napdeon.  «  Jomini,  Chap.  L,  Art  7.  *  /«*  Artide  a 


r  ippliMtiffii  givM  riM  to  a  great  vuiety  of  oombinatiODs,  wluob 
it  it  inpoMiUe  to  fonue  and  to  lay  dowu  an  rules.* 

7.  VuicKH  arounutaaoea  open  an  iuimen^e  field  to  oombinatioiu ;  tli« 
pnlMt  miad  is  InwpaM*  of  ennbcacinj}  tbdui  all  Thus  it  happens  tUtt 
Uh  ■imIihI  geomli  flffiaiBi*-  blonden ;  the  be«t  an  those  who  commit 
tlw  bwMt     Tbi  BKm,  bowerer,  we  admit  new  elements   into  our 

,  ths  more  ws  oootrol  events.  A  pruilent  foreatght  must 
I  in  its  pUiu  not  only  tlie  probable,  bat  the  possible ;  and  thus 
wm  hmrt «  praper  guarantee  atpinst  fortuitous  riska.  Thus  it  is  that,  in 
tta  daiy  of  n-nnm, ««  foreaee  and  guard  a^iainst  great  catastrophes.  This 
ftnni^  «M  one  of  the  highest  facnlties  ol'  Kapoleon  in  his  prime.  His 
■rfrcnttMii  bttiag  almost  always  withoat  it,  the  leaoltB  which  he  thereby 
oMMMd  lilcawhtd  the  workL* 

8.  SooM  oM  indiiereetly  asked  Viscount  Turenne,  how  he  had  lost 
tka  tmUbef  Marieathal  "Bymy  own  fault,"  replied  the  Manhal ;  "but," 
added  1m,  "when  a  man  has  committed  no  faults  in  war,  he  can  only 
kan  nada  it  a  abort  time."* 

9.  The  art  of  war  made  senaible  prognaa  ttodw  Turenne,  Condri 
llaribQKMf^  and  Prince  Engtae  of  Savoy;  their  campaigns  were 
NBarkabls  for  hardy  oooceptiooi^  rq>idity  of  motements,  and  Bcientiflo 
ummmnm  oo  tha  fiald  of  battl&  But  the  administration  of  the  armies 
«ia  bad ;  the  bi|^iar  gndee  were  {mrebased ;  elemeataty  taotios  vera 
MiB  ia  tbair  infinwy ;  maaoravrBa  were  dangerous,  because  t 
vAy  fiffOMd  alowly  and  in  disorder.  Troops  were  only  inst 
pMtfle  auroiies;  the  most  aUe  geoanls  were  obliged  to  struggle  a 
a  IfcooMud  difficaltiea,  unknown  at  the  present  day,  and^dwayi  coontor- 
■alBd  JD  their  pbaa  by  the  ndiouhjoa  meaoa  then  in  oae  for  the  moving 
of  mmamk  DiaeiptiBe  via  altogether  bat  sight  ot  in  the  b^inning  of 
the  eighteenth  oentnqr;  patiaaige  filled  the  higher  nmksi  infanta  were 
thm  nade  colott^  tS  tegtoiwrta ;  and  erils  only  went  on  inftwy^JT^, 
QM  leading  the  works  id  Marshal  Saxe,  one  can  hardly  believe  the 
fitttam  of  the  disotden  then  existing  among  tlie  troops.  Count 
Xb^mBead  de  Melfort  aaya,  that,  before  the  war  of  1740,  the  tenth  part 
of  nench  otraby  olBoets  coold  not  even  ride ;  that  ignomnoe  prerailad 
■  every  fcnmcfa  of  tbasarviee;  that  nothing  was  more  nue  than  to  sea  a 
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regiment  mount  for  exercise ;  jmd  that  a  colonel  woiUd  have  iBCurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  officers,  and  been  cried  down  throughout  the  anny,  had 
he  ventured  to  make  them  do  so.  It  was  but  a  natural  result  of  the 
actual  state  of  things :  captains  were  the  proprietors  and  furnishers  of 
their  troops;  and,  consequently,  disliked  those  duties  which  might 
damage  their  equipments.  In  England  these  matters  were,  if  anything, 
worse ;  and  its  history  furnishes  us  with  a  curious  example  of  a  Maid  of 
Honour  commanding  a  troop  of  cavabry — ^the  beautiful  Mary  Lepell,  who, 
in  1720,  married  John,  Lord  Hervey  of  Ickworth.  But  Frederick  of 
Prussia  appeared,  and,  with  him,  a  new  system.  Inheriting,  in  1740,  a 
well  organised  army,  into  which  Leopold,  Prince  of  Anhalt^  had  intro- 
duced regularity  of  step  and  the  use  of  iron  ramrods  (things  imknown 
elsewhere),  as  well  as  reduced  to  three  ranks  the  formation  of  the 
infantry,  Frederick,  endowed  with  a  genius  for  war  and  with  an  iron  will, 
caused  the  science  of  tactics  to  advance  with  a  gigantic  step.  Assisted 
by  Saldem,  Gandi,  Ziethen,  and  the  bold  Seidlitz,  the  first  cavabry  officer 
of  his  day,  he  gave  to  his  manoeuvres  a  precision  and  a  rapidity  till  then 
unknown.  A  column  deployed,  and  an  army  was  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  in  a  few  moments.  Under  a  new  system  of  warfare,  of  which  he 
was  thus  the  originator,  he  astonished  his  enemies  by  the  rapidity  and 
order  of  his  marches,  the  impetuosity  of  his  attcu^ks,  and  the  steadiness  of 
his  infantry  fire.^ 

10.  The  Prussian  exercise,  the  manoeuvres,  all  the  minutise,  and  the 
severity  of  Frederick's  army,  were  imitated,  and  more  or  less  closely 
copied  throughout  Europe,  without  regard  to  the  national  character  of 
each  country,  and  its  system  of  recruiting.* 

11.  Until  the  year  1794,  tactics  had  made  but  little  progress  in  the . 
British  army.  After  the  time  of  Marlborough,  Germany  was  the  principal 
school  for  English  officers ;  but,  satisfied  with  the  glory  acquired  in  their 
campaigns,  they  seldom  looked  into  the  minutise  of  tactics ;  besides,  the 
regiments  with  which  they  had  served  were  usually  disbanded  on  their 
return  to  England ;  the  few  that  were  retained  for  home  service  being  to 
a  certain  degree  the  properties  of  their  colonels,  and  dependent  on  them, 
not  only  for  the  style  of  their  accoutrements,  but  also,  the  system 
of  manoeuvres.    The  results,  however,  of  the  campaign  to  Holland  in 
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1794^  drew  the  serious  attention  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  subject. 
Namerous  abuses  were  reformed,  and  in  1798,  Sir  David  Dundas  caused 
a  regular  system  of  infantry  evolution  to  be  adopted  throughout  the 
army.  The  late  General  Sir  William  Congreve,  ably  assisted  by  the 
liarquis  of  Townsend,  the  then  Master  General,  not  only  introduced 
most  of  Gribauval's  improvements  of  artillery,  but  caused  both  officers 
and  men  to  undergo  a  proper  course  of  instruction.^ 

12.  The  nature  and  use  of  Field  Artilleiy  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  1st,  is  a  subject  that  has  seldom  attracted  the  attention  of 
mHiUry  writers,  and  it  has  generally  been  disposed  of  in  a  single  sentence 
by  those  who  have  chanced  to  notice  it  Yet  it  is  a  subject  to  which 
great  interest  is  attached,  for  to  these  civil  wars  may  be  traced  the 
origin  and  rise  of  Field  Artillery,  properly  so  called,  in  England;  and  the 
chxysalis  bears  no  closer  coimexion  to  the  butterfly  than  the  Artillery  of 
the  Great  Rebellion  to  the  Royal  Raiment  of  Artillery.  *  * 

♦  ♦  ♦  Clouds  and  darkness  envelop 

the  birth  and  infancy  of  a  corps  whose  history  stretches  back  into  the 
dim  twilight  of  the  14th  century,  but  although  it  may  be  true  that  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  hitherto  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  military 
body  in  England,  were  formed  by  Henry  7th  in  1485,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  we  find  traces  of  a  standing  force  of  artillery  even  at  Uus  remote 
period, — ^"a  kind  of  regular  troops,  chiefly  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
artillery,  ♦  ♦  ♦  maintained  at  the  very  few  places 

where  it  was  thought  necessary  or  practicable  to  keep  up  the  show  of 
defence.'^ 

13.  The  operations  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  1796,  opposing  the 
French  armies  of  the  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and  of  the  Rhine,  are  the  first  ex- 
ample of  operations  combined  systematically  on  a  vast  scale ;  we  cannot 
meditate  too  carefully  upon  the  work  of  this  prince,  in  which  his 
principles  are  established,  with  the  demonstration  of  his  operations  and 
the  motives  which  directed  them.  All  the  great  principles  of  war  are 
there  deduce<l,  at  the  same  time  that  they  find  their  application  in  the 
facts  which  are  there  set  forth.' 

li.  Correct  theories,  founded  ujwn  right  principleii,  sustaini'd  l»y 
actual  events  of  wars,  and  added  to  accurate  niilitar}*  hi:»tory,  will  funii  u 
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true  school  of  instruction  for  generals.  If  these  means  do  not  produce 
great  men,  they  wiU  at  least  produce  generals  of  sufficient  skill  to  take 
rank  next  after  the  natural  masters  of  the  art  of  war.^ 

15.  Of  all  things  which  contribute  most  diretSly  and  effectually  to  the 
success  of  a  military  undertaking,  preparation  holds  the  first  place. 
Without  doubt  the  genius  of  the  man  who  conducts  the  war,  may 
sometimes  rule  its  events,  but  this  only  in  a  certain  measure  and  for  a 
limited  time.  And  history  tells  us  that  the  greatest  military  geniuses 
of  the  world,  Csesar,  and  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  wit,  who  had  so  many 
grounds  for  trusting  alike  in  their  inspirations  and  their  fortune,  did 
not  disdain  preparation,  on  the  contrary  that  they  applied  themselves 
entirely  to  it,  and  made  a  thorough  study  of  it  as  a  science,  from  which 
they  hoped  great  things.* 

16.  The  good  fortune  and  advantage  of  Prussia  in  1866,  as  well  as  in 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  lay  in  having  foreseen  the  evolution  of 
ways  and  means  in  modem  warfare,  in  having  studied  most  attentively 
its  details  during  a  long  peace,  in  having  for  the  most  part  realized  them, 
and  in  having  opportunely  and  resolutely  made  use  of  the  knowledge 
they  had  gained.  Tn  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  efforts  better 
directed,  or  followed  up,  than  those  which  Prussia  has  devoted,  ever 
since  the  wars  of  the  first  Empire,  to  the  preparation  of  its  army.  This 
preparation,  up  to  the  year  1860,  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than 
to  effect  general  improvements  by  research,  and  by  the  study  of  in- 
teresting facts,  revealed  by  contemporaneous  wars,  and  also  by  making 
use  of  any  kind  of  inventions  which  suggested  themselves,  for  the 
adoption  of  armies.  The  most  successful  and  fruitful  of  the  results 
obtained,  was*  certainly  the  equipment  of  the  infantry,  which  was 
brought  as  far  as  regards  rapidity  of  fl^e, — ^to  a  d^ree  of  perfection 
which  the  other  military  powers  of  Europe,  never  dreamt  of  adopting 
until  fifteen  years  later.  *  *  *8 

17.  *  *  *  The  history  of  all  people,  who  have 
understood  the  greatness  of  militaiy  institutions,  and  their  influence  on 
the  march  of  civilisation,  testifies  to  the  importance  which  they  attached 
to  the  education  of  their  armies.  They  bestowed  all  their  attention  to 
developing  at  home,  those  aspirations,  sentiments  and  principles  which 

1  Jomixu.  •  Troohtu  •  Ibid, 
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give  buth  to  that  moral  force  which  enables  one  to  venture  on  anything. 
It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  wonderful  enterprises  of  the  small  annies 
of  Alexander  and  Cssar,  otherwise  than  by  the  high  degree  of  perfection, 
which  they  had  attained,  in  this  respect.  It  is  known,  that  these  great 
commanders  would  never  have  conducted  their  soldiers  to  battle, 
without  firat  exciting  their  minds  by  the  idea  of  the  struggles  and 
•acrifioes,  of  which  victory  must  be  the  reward.  "  Toutes  les  fois/' — says 
Montaigne,  m  speaking  of  Caesar,  for  whom  he  has  the  greatest  and  most 
sincere  admiration, — "  qu  'il  veut  mantrtr  avoir  esU  surpria  ou  pres&e,  il 
mliifiu  qu  'U  %*eui  pas  seulemetU  k  loisir  (TexhorUr  ses  gens.  De  way,  sa 
kmfme  lui  a /aid  enpluneurs  lieux  de  notabUs  services.^ 

18.  In  order  to  obtain,  for  the  Army,  tAe  ^rea(«s^  a€{iHi9Ua^  from  Camps 
of  Instruction,  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge,  the  sphere  of  knowledge  of  the 
Ofcer;  to  allow  him  to  follow  with  profit  to  himself  not  only  the 
manceavres  of  his  own,  but  those  of  other  Arms  as  welL  In  a  word, 
to  aocnstom,  to  movements  on  a  laige  scale,  his  eyes  and  mind  hitherto 
restricted  to  observing  details.  As  three  persons  called  upon  to  attain 
the  same  end,  to  accomplish  the  same  enterprise,  meet  to  commimicate 
^riiat  each  knows  and  can  do,  so  the  three  arms  should  meet  in  the 
Camps  to  learn  how  to  act  in  concert  and  to  understand  each  other,  that 
perfect  accord  may  reign  during  every  enterprise  in  war.  By  means  of 
wdl  organised  association,  how  many  apparently  insoluble  problems 
have  been  solved  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  I !  The  surest  method 
of  enlarging  the  sphere  oflcjujwltdge  of  an  Officer,  making  him  thoroughly 
understand  the  association  of  the  different  arms,  would  be  to  promulgate 
sll  the  movements  to  be  executed,  each  day  and  at  each  mana'uvrc,  by 
the  several  arms,  as  also  the  reason  for  and  objections  to  such  move- 
menta.  It  would  be  more  logical  to  carry  out  in  Camps,  manoeuvres 
analagous  to  those  which  have  actually  taken  place  on  the  battle  field, 
than  to  have  recourse  to  suppositional  ones.  This  reproduction  of 
hiftorical  facts,  would  be  of  assistance  when  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
an  officer ;  the  only  mean;^  by  which  be  can  perfectly  call  to  mind,  what 
he  may  have  seen  carried  out  in  camp.  Lastly,  when  instruction  should 
appear  to  have  advanced  sufficiently,  imoji^inar}'  manoeuvres  could  bo 
introduced.  Each  Oflicer.  could  then  reason  and  compare  th^m,  taking 
u  guides  those  given  in  History.' 

>  Trocha.  *  Ambert. 
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19.  The  adoption  of  the  best  regulations  for  the  organisation  of  an 
army  would  be  in  vain  if  the  government  did  not  at  the  same  time  culti- 
vate a  military  spirit  in  its  citizens.  It  may  well  be  the  case  in  London^ 
situated  on  an  island  and  protected  from  invasion  by  its  immense  fleets, 
that  the  title  of  a  rich  banker  should  be  preferred  to  a  military  decora- 
tion ;  but  a  continental  nation  imbued  with  the  sentiments  and  habits 
of  the  tradesmen  of  London  or  the  bankers  of  Paris,  would  sooner  or 
later  fall  a  prey  to  its  neighbours.  It  was  to  the  union  of  the  civic 
virtues  and  military  spirit  fostered  by  their  institutions  that  the  Bomans 
were  indebted  for  their  grandeur;  and  when  they  lost  these  virtues,  and 
when,  no  longer  regarding  the  military  service  as  an  honor  as  well  as  a 
duty,  they  relinquished  it  to  mercenary  Ooths  and  Gauls,  the  fall  of  the 
empire  became  inevitable.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  whatever  increases 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  should  be  neither  neglected  nor  despised ; 
it  is  also  necessary  to  honor  the  branches  of  industry  which  are  the  first 
instruments  of  this  prosperity ;  but  they  should  always  be  secondary  to 
the  great  institutions  which  make  up  the  strength  of  states  in  en- 
couraging the  cultivation  of  the  manly  and  heroic  virtues.  Policy  and 
justice  both  agree  on  this  point ;  for,  whatever  Boileau  may  say,  it  is 
certainly  more  glorious  to  confront  death  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Caesars, 
than  to  fatten  upon  the  public  miseries  by  gambling  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  national  credit  Misfortune  wiU  certainly  fall  upon  the  land, 
where  the  wealth  of  the  taxgatherer  or  the  greedy  gambler  in  stocks 
stands,  in  public  estimation  above  the  uniform  of  the  brave  man  who 
sacrifices  his  life,  health,  or  fortune  to  the  defence  of  his  country.^ 


SECTION  II. 

THE  COMMAND  OF  ARMIES. 

1.  In  the  campaign  of  1813,  in  Saxony,  after  the  attack  of  the  I4th 
Corps,  Marshal  St.  Cyr  records  that  in  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Napoleon,  the  latter  said,  "That  he  utterly  denied  the  difficulties  of  the 
art  of  war,  which  he  said  were  far  from  being  imderstood.  He  added 
that  if  he  ever  had  the  time  he  would  write  a  book  in  which  he  would 


1  Jomini,  Chap.  II.,  Art  lu. 
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demoDftnte  the  principles  of  the  art,  in  so  clear  a  manner,  that  they 
would  be  within  the  comprehension  of  every  military  man, — and  so 
that  war  could  be  learnt  precisely  like  any  other  science.'*  '*  I  told  him,** 
•ayi  the  Marshal,  "  that  it  was  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  experience 
of  such  a  man  should  not  be  lost  to  France ;— but  that,  I  had  always 
doobled  whether  any  one  could  undertake  this  work : — if,  however,  it 
was  possible,  no  one  had  a  greater  right  than  Ae  had  to  attempt  it  I 
added  that  until  now,  it  had  seemed  to  me,  that  neither  experience  nor 
the  longest  practice  was  the  best  means  of  acquiring  this  science ; — ^that 
of  all  the  generals — friends  or  enemies — who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  armies  of  Europe,  during  the  long  wars  occasioned  by  the  French 
Berolation,  none  seemed  to  me  to  have  learnt  much  by  experience, — 
that  I  did  not  even  except  himself  from  this  number,  as  I  always  con- 
sidered his  first  campaign  in  Italy  to  be  his  military  chef-iFceuvre" — ''He 
told  me  that  I  was  right :  and  that  considering  the  small  means  he  then 
had  at  his  disposal,  ht  also  regarded  it  as  his  finest  campaign : — that  he 
had  himself  known  only  one  general  who  had  uninterruptedly  learnt  by 
cxperienoe,  and  that  this  general  was  Turenne,  whose  great  talents  were 
the  fruit  of  the  deepest  study,  and  who  had  approached  nearest  to  the 
end  which  he  himself  proposed  to  demonstrate,  if  he  ever  found  time 
to  write  the  work  of  which  lie  had  just  spoken.*'^ 

2.  "Turenne"  himself  thought  tliat  the  art  of  war  is  learnt  more 
from  books  than  upon  battle  fields.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of 
"Napoleon."  "Alexander,"  he  says,  "made  8  campaigns;  Haimilial 
17,  1  in  Spain,  15  in  Italy  and  1  in  Africa;  Ciesar  13,  of  which 
8  were  against  the  Gauls  and  5  against  the  legions  of  Pompey; 
GutaToi  Adolphus  3;  Turenne  18;  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  13; 
FiBderick  11,  in  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 
The  history  of  these  eighty-four  campaigns,  written  with  care,  would 
be  a  oomplete  treatise  upon  the  art  of  war.  From  this  source,  the 
principles  which  ought  to  be  followe<l,  in  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
viHkre,  could  at  once  lie  obtaine<l.'*  Napoleon,  in  another  part  of  lii.s 
Bkfcmoir,  complains  that  his  ottirers  had  not  time  to  acquire  the  know- 
led^  in  wliich  they  were  deficient.  "  They  only  know,"  said  he,  "  how 
to  fight  upon  tlie  highwa}'s  luid  at  caimon-range,  while  tlicir  field  of 
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battle  should  embrace  the  entire  country."  Great  captains  thus  admit 
that  the  best  developed  capacity  and  experience  of  war,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  officers  for  high  commands ;  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  best  authorities  is  also  requisite ;  a  knowledge  which  cannot  be  alto- 
gether acquired  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  which  is  obtained  by 
thought  and  study.  All  who  have  conducted  war,  upon  a  large  scale, 
avow  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inspirtUion  in  War.  What  is  called 
inspiration  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  calculations  quickly  made,  such 
being  the  result  of  (cabinet)  study  or  experience.^ 

3.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  believe  all  history  shows,  that  the  power  of 
strategical  combination,  and  of  mastering  thoroughly  the  proportionate 
difficulties  of  each  part  of  a  large  theatre  of  war,  are  the  gift  of  a  far- 
seeing  genius  alone,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  a  high  order  of  ability*  is 
requisite  for  what  some  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  treat  as  a  merefy 
mechcmical  part  of  warfare,  the  successful  handling  of  a  large  body  of 
troops  in  actual  conflict.  But  between  these  two  accomplishments  there 
appears  to  be  one  essential  difference.  Practice  can  form  or  improve 
vastly  a  tactician,  whilst  it  can  do  but  little  to  supply  the  natoral  want 
of  strategical  power.  Assuming  from  the  general  verdict  of  militaiy 
writers  that  in  Napoleon  is  to  be  found  the  highest  example  of  this  latter 
gift,  we  have  only  to  compare  carefully  his  campaigns,  the  objects 
achieved,  and  the  resources  with  which  he  set  out^  to  discover  that  no 
part  of  his  career  is  so  brilliant  as  that  early  one  *  when  he 
entered  Italy  an  almost  unknown  general  of  the  Directory.  Not  only 
did  he  fail  to  improve  in  his  later  years,  but  (in  the  words  of  Marmont) 
at  the  period  of  the  Bussian  invasion,  "  he  had  commenced  to  exhibit  a 
marked  preference  for  direct  attacks,  for  the  emplojrment  of  sheer 
strength,  and  a  certain  contempt  for  the  assistance  of  art  and  com« 
binations  requiring  mental  effort.  He  gained  the  victory,  but  at  the 
cost  of  immense  losses,  and  with  insignificant  advantage."^ 

4  A  genei-al  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  theory  of  war,  but  not  pos- 
sessed of  military  coup-cPceU,  coolness,  and  skill,  may  make  an  excellent 
strategic  plan  and  be  entirely  imable  to  apply  the  rules  of  tactics  in 
presence  of  an  enemy :  his  projects  will  not  be  successfully  carried  out, 
and  his  defeat  will  be  probable.    If  he  be  a  man  of  character,  he  will  be 


^  Ambert  *  Edinburgh  Beview. 
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aUe  to  diininiah  the  evil  results  of  his  failure,  but  if  he  lose  his  wits  he 
win  lose  his  army.  The  same  general  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  at 
onoe  a  good  tactician  and  strategist,  and  have  made  all  the  arrangements 
for  guning  a  victory  that  his  means  will  permit :  in  this  case,  if  he  be 
only  moderately  seconded  by  his  troops  and  subordinate  officers,  he  will 
piobahly  gain  a  decided  victory.  If,  however,  his  troops  have  neither 
dkciidiiie  nor  courage,  and  his  subordinate  officers  envy  and  deceive  hini« 
be  will  undoubtedly  see  his  fine  hopes  fade  away,  and  his  admirable 
cwmhmations  can  only  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  disasters  of  an 
almoet  unavoidable  defeat^ 

5.  Generals  in  chief  must  be  guided  by  their  own  experience  or  their 
Tactics,  evolutions,  the  duties  and  knowledge  of  an  engineer 

%  nay  be  learned  in  treatises,  but  the  science  of  strat^y  is  only  to 
be  aequired  by  experience,  and  by  studying  the  campaigns  of  all  the 
gnat  captains.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Turenne,  and  Frederick,  as  well 
at  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Caesar,  have  all  acted  upon  the  same 
ptmciplea.  These  have  been — to  keep  their  forces  united ;  to  leave  no 
wmk  part  unguarded;  to  seize,  with  rapidity,  on  important  points. 
8«eb  aie  the  principles  which  lead  to  victory,  and  which,  by  inspiring 
terror  at  the  reputation  of  your  arms,  "wiH  at  once  maintain  fidelity  and 
eeene  subjection.' 

6.  A  great  captain,  can  only  be  formed,  says  the  Archduke  Charles,  by 
kog  experience  and  intense  study.  Neither  is  his  own  experience 
eDOOgfa ;  for  whose  life  is  there  sufficiently  fruitful  of  events  to  render 
bis  knowledge  universal  ?  It  is,  therefore,  by  augmenting  his  information 
from  the  stock  of  others,  by  appreciating  justly  the  discoveries  of  his 
IBwhjJtasurs,  and  by  taking  for  his  standard  of  comparison  those  great 
flulitarjr  exploits,  in  connection  with  their  political  results,  in  which  tlie 
biilory  of  war  abounds,  that  he  can  alone  become  a  great  commander.* 

7.  In  the  first  place  a  campaign,  or  movement^  or  action,  may  be  re* 
gvded  as  exemplifying  some  general  theory.  Correctness  is,  of  course,  as 
much  an  object  here  as  in  treating  these  subjects  with  any  other  view ;  but 
the  conduct  of  individuals  matters  little,  excopt  iu  ho  far  as  it  harmouisos 
with  or  violates  certain  rules.  The  actors  in  tlis  case  are  regarded 
limply  as  iostruments,  more  or  less  imperfect,  for  carrying  out  certain 
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designs,  and  axe  made  subordinate  in  importance  to  the  principles  which 
it  is  the  object  to  establish  or  to  illustrate.  This  is  that  thebretical  use 
of  military  history  which  has  often  met  hot  opposition,  and  which  may 
easily  become  an  abuse  in  the  hands  of  those  who  mistake  men  for 
machines,  and  overlook  the  realities  of  war  in  their  haste  to  reduce  its 
combinations  to  geometrical  rules.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
distinct  ewsurance  of  great  commanders  that  professional  study  in  some 
form  is  the  first  condition  of  practical  success.  Napoleon  laid  this  down 
as  an  especial  rule.  The  Archduke  Charles  practised  it  in  his  own 
person  before  taking  a  command  in  chief.  Wellington  reticent  to  his 
own  friends  and  lieutenants,  was  foimd  ready  in  the  midst  of  Peninsular 
triumphs,  to  discuss  strategical  questions  with  a  yoimg  officer  of  his 
army  when  he  could  find  one  worthy  of  his  confidence ;  and  on  another 
occasion,  at  the  close  of  his  last  great  campaign,  confessed  to  a  junior 
staff  officer  his  personal  obligation  to  daily  study.  The  military,  in  fact, 
can  never  be  an  exception  to  that  rule  of  other  professions,  which 
requires  in  their  most  brilliant  ornaments  something  more  than  the 
rough  practical  knowledge  which  every  useful  member  must  possess. 
The  day  is  gone  by  when  great  nations  will  look  to  see  heaven-bom 
generals  appear  at  the  first  call  to  lead  their  armies.^ 

8.  The  first  qualification  in  a  general  in  chief  is,  a  cool  head — ^that  is, 
a  head  which  receives  just  impressions,  and  estimates  things  cmd  objects 
at  their  real  value.  He  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  elated  by  good 
news,  or  depressed  by  bad.  The  impressions  he  receives,  either  suc- 
cessively or  simultaneously,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  should  be  so 
classed  as  to  take  up  only  the  exact  place  in  his  mind  which  they 
deserve  to  occupy ;  since  it  is  upon  a  just  comparison  and  consideration 
of  the  weight  due  to  different  impressions,  that  the  power  of  reasoning 
and  of  right  judgment  depends.  Some  men  are  so  physically  and 
morally  constituted,  as  to  see  everything  through  a  highly  coloured 
medium.  They  raise  up  a  picture  in  the  mind  on  every  slight  occasion, 
and  give  to  every  trivial  occurrence  a  dramatic  interest.  But,  whatever 
knowledge,  or  talent,  or  courage,  or  other  good  qualities  such  men  may 
possess,  nature  has  not  formed  them  for  the  command  of  armies,  or  the 
direction  of  great  military  operations.* 


^  C.  C.  ChoBney,  Lecture  L  '  Napoleon. 
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9.  The  entire  morale  of  war,  for  the  general,  consists  in  knowing  the 
motions  of  the  spirit  which  animates  soldiers ;  in  the  rectitude  of  the 
judgments  he  forms,  and  of  the  application  he  makes  of  them,  in  the 
▼mried  chances  of  war,  as  well  of  his  own  troops  as  of  those  which  he 
has  fought  and  is  going  to  fight  These  constitute  an  independent 
faculty  in  the  profession  of  arms ; '  nothing  less  than  an  appanage  of 
fpeDiua  All  great  generals  have  possessed  it,  and  never  did  any  man  in 
the  world  have  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  Napoleon.  Discipline,  the 
aaziliary  of  courage,  is  necessary  abo  as  a  means  of  order.  We  may 
petceive  its  entire  importance  by  reflecting  upon  the  mechanism  of  an 
army,  and  by  asking  ourselves  how  such  a  multitude  can  subsist  in 
motion  as  at  rest.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  assemble  men  in  greater  or 
less  nombers  to  constitute  an  army.    They  must  then  be  organised.^ 

10.  A  command,  however  extensive,  cannot,  when  made  subordinate, 
he  at  all  compared  with  the  chief  command,  however  the  latter  may  be 
restrained  by  the  number  of  troops ;  for  there  is  no  longer  the  necessity 
of  overcoming  that  great  difficulty,  *  *  which  consists  in  resolution. 
I  commanded,  under  Napoleon,  armies  of  different  strength  and  corps 
iarmdit.  Ten  thousand  men  only,  given  up  to  the  combinations  of  a 
•iiif^  chief,  present  incomparably  more  embarrassment,  and  give  rise  to 
more  solicitude,  tlian  the  command  of  fifty  thousand,  forming  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand.  In  the  latter  case, 
to  move,  march,  and  fight,  according  to  ^ven  orders  and  vrith  a  sj^ecified 
design,  are  easy  things :  and  when  the  fight  or  the  marches  are  ter- 
minated, when  the  camp  is  established,  the  general  rests  himself,  like 
the  lowest  soldier,  waiting  for  orders:  at  this  very  moment,  on  the 
coDtrary  the  commander-in-chief  is  most  a  ]>rey  to  disc^uietude,  and 
most  exercise  every  kind  (»f  foresight.^ 

11.  A  midiocrt  mind  is  not  to  lie  fouml  in  any  of  the  great  generals  of 
antiquity  or  of  modem  times,  in  any  of  the  great  historic  niuuos  which 
march  through  the  ('(*iituries  aliove  their  fellows.  Alt^xander.  Hannibal, 
Scipio,  Catsar.  possessed  the  highest  faculties  of  intellect.  It  wius  the 
msat  with  tlie  great  ('onde,  LuxeuilKiur^,  the  griMit  Ku^^i'nt*,  FriMierick 
and  Na{Kile«in.     Kut  uU  these  great  men,  to  a  su|>erior  mind,  added  still 

strength  of  character.* 

12.  The  most  essential  qualities  for  a  general,  will  always  be  as  fol- 
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lows : — ^First,  A  high  moral  cminugt,^  capaUe  of  great  resolutions ;  Secondly, 
A  physical  covrage  which  takes  no  account  of  danger.  His  scientific  ol* 
military  acquirements  are  secondary  to  the  above  mentioned  character- 
istics, though  if  great  they  wiU  be  valuable  auxiliaries.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  vast  erudition.  His  knowledge 
may  be  limited,  but  it  should  be  thorough,  and  he  should  be  perfectly 
groimded  in  the  principles  at  the  base  of  the  art  of  war.  Next  in 
importance  come  the  qualities  of  his  personal  character.  A  man  who 
is  gallant,  just,  firm,  upright,  capable  of  esteeming  merit  in  others  instead 
of  being  jealous  of  it,  and  skilful  in  making  this  merit  conduce  to  hia 
own  glory,  will  always  be  a  good  general,  and  may  even  pass  for  a  great 
man.  Unfortunately,  the  disposition  to  do  justice  to  merit  in  otherSi 
is  not  the  most  common  quality :  mediocre  minds  are  always  jealous, 
and  inclined  to  surroimd  themselves  with  persons  of  little  ability, 
fearing  the  reputation  of  being  led  and  not  realising  that  the  nominal 
commander  of  an  army  always  receives  almost  all  the  gloiy  of  its 
success,  even  when  least  entitled  to  it.  The  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  whether  it  is  preferable  to  assign  to  the  command  a  general 
of  long  experience  in  service  with  troops,  or  an  officer  of  the  staff,  having 
generally  but  little  experience  in  the  management  of  troops.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  war  is  a  distinct  science  of  itself,  and  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  be  able  to  combine  operations  slrilfally  without  ever 
having  led  a  regiment  against  an  enemy.  Peter  the  Greats  Cond^, 
Frederick,  and  Napoleon  are  instances  of  it.  It  cannot,  then,  be  denied, 
that  an  officer  from  the  staff  may  as  well  as  any  other  prove  to  be  a 
great  general,  but  it  wiU  not  be  because  he  has  grown  grey  in  the  duties 
of  a  Quarter-Master  that  he  wiU  be  capable  of  the  supreme  command, 
but  because  he  has  a  natural  genius  for  war  and  possesses  the  requisite 
characteristics.  So,  also,  a  general  from  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  or 
cavalry  may  be  as  capable  of  conducting  a  campaign  as  the  most 
profoTmd  tactician.  So  this  question  does  not  admit  of  a  definite  answer 
either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  since  almost  all  will  depend  upon 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  individuals ;  but  the  following  remarks  will 
be  useful  in  leading  to  a  rational  conclusion : — 

(1)  A  general,  selected  from  the  general  staff,  engineers,  or  artillery, 
who  has  commanded  a  division  or  a  corps  d'arm^,  will,  with  equal 
chances,  be  superior  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  service  of  but  one 
arm  or  special  corps. 
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(2)  A  general  from  the  line,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  science  of 
%  win  be  equally  fitted  for  the  command. 

(3)  That  the  character  of  the  man  is  above  all  other  requisites  in  a 
oommander  in  chief. 

Finally.  He  will  be  a  good  general  in  whom  are  found  united  the 
requisite  personal  characteristics,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
pfinciplee  of  the  art  of  war.^ 

13.  If  to  constitute  a  great  general,  great  intelligence  is  needed,  still 
more  is  character  requisite.  It  is  character  which  presides  at  the  execu- 
tioQ  of  plans.  It  is  character  which,  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times, 
has  caused  generals  of  the  first  class  to  shine.' 

14.  Of  all  human  events,  those  connected  with  war  demand  more, 
doobdeas  of  the  concurrence  of  that  aid  which  is  called  experience.  The 
•oMier  most  become  accustomed  to  danger,  to  that  physiognomy  of 
battles  which  presents  so  many  different  phenomena.  The  man  bom 
brave,  wiU  be  able  at  the  ouU)et  to  expose  himself  to  danger  without 
fear  and  suffering ;  sometimes  even  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  only  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  that  he  will  acquire  the  faculty  of  discriminating  how  he 
win  be  able  to  make,  by  offering  his  life  as  a  sacrifice,  the  best  possible 
nseofit' 

15.  ♦  *  *  *  The  Archduke  Charles,  formed  his  reputation 
as  a  strategist  on  emeigin^?  from  his  study,  where  he  had  spent  many 
months  pursuing  the  theory  of  war,  even  after  he  had  previously  served  in 
three  campaigns.  It  seems,  then,  tliat  the  great  question  for  a  soldier  is, 
not  whether  to  study,  but  what  to  study ;  for  in  these  busy  days  few 
oould  find  time  to  add  Napoleon's  own  campaign  and  all  the  later  wars 
to  the  eighty-four  campaigns  recommended  by  the  Emperor.  Marshal 
Marmofit  partly  cut**  the  knot  when  he  says,  in  his  preface  to  the 
•'J'pirit  of  Military  In««titution.««,''  "Tliat  warfart*.  as  it  now  exists,  oon- 
tbtntes  a  new  art.  which  wouhl  desire  neither  model  nor  lesson  from  the 
wars  of  the  Greeks  ancl  Romans."  And  wo  mav  w)  further  and  sjiv.  that 
the  art  of  strategj'  n?ceivpd  such  niar%'ellous  develf»pni«»nt,  if,  iiidee<l, 
It  was  not  aliJHi8t  frfuti»<l,  in  the  wars  of  Xajxileon,  that  tht»  student 
wbnse  time  is  limited  hail  liettor  confine  himself  to  these,  and  to  the  Miirs 
that  have  sinc«*  taken  place.^ 

16.  All  ;m^t  generals  have  been  dilligent  students  of  maps,  and  Iiave 
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made  themselves  masters,  either  personally  or  by  the  reconnaissances  of 
their  officers,  of  every  feature  of  the  coimtry  in  which  they  were  acting. 
Ignorance  as  to  the  course  or  nature  of  a  river,  the  position  of  a 
mountain  pass,  the  condition  of  a  road,  the  existence  of  a  bridge,  the 
capacities  of  a  town,  or  the  strength  of  a  position,  has  many  a  time  been 
fatal  to  the  success  of  an  army ;  and  woe  to  the  general  who  does  not 
use  every  means  in  his  power  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  the  field  of  his  operations.^ 

17.  In  one  of  the  numerous  visits  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
necessarily  paid  to  Calais,  on  his  way  from  France  to  England,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  France,  when  walking 
from  the  Hotel  Dessin  to  the  pier  to  embark ;  he  said  to  Sir  James  Shaw 
Kennedy  that  he  had  always  made  it  a  rule  to  study  by  himself  for 
some  hours  every  day;  and,  alluded  to  his  having  commenced  upon 
this  rule  before  he  went  to  India,  and  of  his  having  continued  to  act 
upon  it.2 

18.  No  doubt  fortune  enters  largely  into  the  events  of  war,  but>  what- 
ever certain  authors  may  say  to  the  contrary,  no  human  being  ever  trusted 
less  to  accident  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  of  opinion  that^ 
in  war  as  in  everything  else,  success  depends  much  more  upon  the  steady 
observance  of  rules  than  upon  momentary  inspiration,  or  the  exceptional 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances.  Again,  though  deficient  neither 
in  determination  nor  in  audacity,  and  though  his  natural  temperament 
impelled  him  to  hazardous  enterprise,  his  reason  led  him  to  give  the 
preference  to  means  more  slow  perhaps,  but,  as  experience  demonstrated, 
more  certain  in  their  issues.  He  calculated  with  rare  sagacity  the 
probable  result  of  his  own  strategical  operations,  and  did  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  execute  them  tiU  he  saw  reason  to  coimt,  his  own  genius 
aiding  him,  on  a  successful  event.  This  prudence  has  caused  several 
French  authors  to  allege  that  Wellington  was  deficient  in  enterprise, 
and  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  a  natural 
genius  for  command,  by  an  excess  of  precaution  unworthy  of  a  true 
warrior.        ♦        ♦        ♦« 

19.  Peruse  again  and  again  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
CfiBsar,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Turenne,  Eugene,  and  Frederick.     Model 


1  Walker.  «  Kennedy.  »  Oleig. 
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yi>iinelf  apon  them.  This  is  the  only  means  of  iKjcoming  a  great 
captain,  and  of  ac([uiring  the  secret  of  the  art  of  war.  Your  own  genius 
will  be  enlightened  and  improved  by  this  study,  and  you  will  learu  to 
reject  all  maxims  foreign  to  the  principles  of  these  great  commanders.^ 

20.  Let  us  imagine  that  an  army  in  the  field  is  commanded  by  a 
general  who  has  fought  his  way  upward  from  grade  to  grade,  who  is 
Taliant,  devoted,  and  practised  in  war.  lie  is  versed  in  all  routine  duties, 
knows  the  uses  and  capabilities  of  the  different  arms,  can  choose  and 
occupy  a  position,  make  the  diH{x).sitions  for  the  march  of  his  columns, 
stubbornly  cover  a  retreat,  and  save  his  anny,  even  after  a  heavy  disaster. 
But  not  having  a  mind  capable  of  comprehensive  views,  or  of  deep  study, 
he  knows  nothing  of  great  combinations.  Strategy,  in  the  sense  of  a 
flexible  science,  to  be  adapted  to  circumstances,  is  a  soakxl  book  to  him : 
the  theatre  of  ^-ar  is  written  in  a  cipher  to  which  he  has  not  the  key ; 
be  can  deal  with  the  accidents  of  the  count r}%  when  thoy  present  them- 
selves,  as  something  to  bo  immediately  attacked  or  defended  ;  but  they 
suggest  no  large  problems  by  the  solution  of  which  a  few  marches  decide 
a  campaign.  Cautious,  from  not  knowing  when  he  miiy  venture  to  be 
bold,  and  rash  from  ignoi^nce  of  what  may  be  attempted  against  him, 
he  qmls  his  offensive  movements  by  hesitation,  defends  himself  by 
makeshifts,  and  only  half  understands  his  own  blimders  when  they  have 
mined  bis  army.  This  is  no  unfair  picture  of  what  has  often  passed 
muster  in  the  world  as  a  respectable  leader  to  bo  entrusted  with  the  fate 
of  hosts.  It  would  do  no  injustice  to  some  of  Napoleon*s  mot^t  celebrated 
marahals  Such  a  one  will  probably  acquit  himself  with  credit  so  long 
as  he  is  opposed  by  no  qualities  superior  to  his  own.^ 

21.  Nothing  is  so  important  in  war,  as  an  undivided  connnand  ;  for 
this  reason,  when  war  Is  carried  ou  against  a  single  power,  there  .should 
be  only  one  army,  acting  upon  one  base,  and  couimamled  by  one 
chief.* 

22.  The  first  securitv  for  success  is  to  confer  the  command  on  one 
individual.  When  the  authority  is  divide<l,  o[)inions  are  dividinl  like- 
wise; and  the  operations  are  deprivwl  of  that  rn.^mJ'l'  wliiih  i>  the  liiNt 
CMcntial  to  victory.  Ucsides,  when  an  entcrprisi*  is  ntmninn  to  many, 
and  not  cuniined  to  a  single  jKTson,  it  is  couducteil  without  vigour,  and 
less  interest  in  attached  to  the  re^iult.^ 


*  Nftf^^eua  *  UaxhU'V.  |».  -t'C  *  N;H'  'U^n.  •  >!"nt<.vt:i-iill. 
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23.  Jomiiii,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  summary  of  the  Art  of  War, 
makes  the  following  pithy  obser\^ation : — "  If  a  few  prejudiced  military 
men,  after  reading  this  book  and  carefully  studying  the  detailed  and 
correct  history  of  the  campaigns  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  war, 
still  contend  that  it  has  neither  principles  or  rules,  I  can  only  pity  them, 
and  reply,  in  the  famous  words  of  Frederick,  that  '  a  mide  which  had 
made  twenty  campaigns  under  Prince  Eugene,  would  not  be  a  better 
tactician  than  at  the  beginning/  " 

24.  *  *  Supreme  genius  itself  may  fail  to  solve  every 
problem,  as  Napoleon's  unsuccessfid  strategy  in  1812  and  1813  plainly 
shows  to  the  unprejudiced  observer.  In  short,  it  may  be  held  as  certain, 
that  with  advancing  civilisation,  increased  wealth,  more  rapid  and 
certain  communication,  strategy  will  enlarge  its  sphere  and  become 
bolder  and  more  decisive,  as  it  will  also  make  larger  demands  upon 
the  intellect  of  the  chief.  Steam,  railroads,  and  commerce  increase  the 
advantage  which  superiority  of  conception  always  claimed ;  just  as  the 
growth  of  Europe  in  agricultural  wealth,  and  the  improvement  of  her 
highways  enabled  Napoleon  and  his  contemporaries  to  use  a  strategy 
which  to  Frederick  and  Marlborough  seemed  too  bold,  or  was  only 
applied  by  them  in  countries  perfectly  friendly,  open,  and  well  tilled 
beyond  the  custom  of  their  time.^ 

25.  A  general-in-chief  has  no  right  to  shelter  his  mistakes  in  war, 
imder  cover  of  his  sovereign,  or  of  a  minister,  when  these  are  both 
distant  from  the  scene  of  operation,  and  must  consequently  be  either  ill 
informed,  or  wholly  ignorant,  of  the  actual  state  of  things.  Hence  it 
follows  that  every  general  is  culpable  who  undertakes  the  execution  of  a 
plan  which  he  considers  faulty.  It  is  his  duty  to  represent  his  reasons, 
to  insist  upon  a  change  of  plan,  in  short  to  give  in  his  resignation,  rather 
than  allow  himself  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  his  army's  ruin.  Every 
general-in-chief  who  fights  a  battle  in  consequence  of  superior  orders, 
with  the  certiiinty  of  losing  it,  is  equally  culpable.  In  this  last- 
mentioned  case  the  general  ought  to  refuse  obedience ;  because  a  blind 
obedience  is  due  only  to  a  militarj^  command  given  by  a  superior  present 
on  the  spot  at  the  moment  of  action.  Being  in  possession  of  the  real 
state  of  things,  the  superior  has  it  then  in  his  power  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary explanations  to  the  person  who  executes  his  orders.     But  supposing 
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a  gdMnl-in-chief  to  receive  a  positive  order  from  his  sovereign,  directing 
him  to  fight  a  battle,  with  the  further  injunction  to  yield  to  his  adver- 
mrjf  and  allow  himself  to  be  defeated ;  ought  he  to  obey  it  P  No.  If 
the  gooeral  should  be  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning  or  utility  of  such 
aa  otder,  he  should  execute  it ;  otherwise  he  should  revise  to  obey  it.^ 

26.  At  the  present  time  the  importance  of  wars  has  become  a  vital 
({aealioii  to  states;  placing  on  foot  all  the  forces  of  empires,  cannot 
be  considered  in  a  purely  military  light,  or  a  duel  between  two 
annies.  War  should  be  but  the  continuation  of  politics,  the  most  od- 
msnlageous  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  with  the  lost  and  strongest  means 
at  its  disposal ;  with  this  view,  military  operations  should  be  conducted, 
and  the  general-in-chief  should  be  kept  fiilly  informed  of  all  political 
matters,  be  honored  with  the  full  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  and  be 
eoostantly  daring  the  war  in  possession  of  all  relating  to  politics  and 
diplomatic  transactions.  It  is  for  the  general-in-chief  as  well  as  for  the 
minisler  who  directs  the  policy,  an  obligation  to  preserve  between  them 
the  best  understanding :  the  latter  would  incur  a  heavy  responsibility 
if  he  sedoded  himself,  and  if  afterwards  in  order  to  carr}'  out  his  plans, 
he  sou^t  impossibilities  from  the  general-in-chief,  and  from  the  army. 
Bot  the  gravest  responsibility  falls  upon  ministers,  who  at  the  commence- 
ment of  and  during  the  preparations  for  war  keep  the  gencral-in-chief 
■ninCormed ;  or  who  unknown  to  him,  make  arrangements  or  enguge- 
BMnis  to  be  executed  afterwards  by  the  army.  The  action  of  the 
general-in-chief  becomes  in  a  great  manner  paralysed,  if  he  is  ut  the 
last  moment  made  acquainted  with  the  previous  arrangements,  or  if  not 
at  alL  The  best  plan  of  operations  can  become  ineffective ;  us  the 
state  of  the  preparations  usually  contains  the  germ  of  victory  or  dcfeat.'- 


SEcnoK  III. 
COUNCILS    OF  WAR 


1.  The  same  consequences  which  have  uniformly  altomkMl  Inn^ 
diftcnsaions  and  councils  of  war,  will  follow  at  ull  times.  They  will 
terminate  in  the  adoption  of  the  wonit  course,  wliicli  in  war  is  always 
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the  most  timid ;  or  if  you  will,  the  most  prudent.     The  only  true  wisdom 
in  a  general  is  determined  courage.^ 

2.  Prince  Eugfene  used  to  say,  that  councils  of  war  are  only  useful 
when  you  want  an  excuse  for  attempting  nothing.  This  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Marshal  Villars.  A  general  in  chief  should  avoid,  therefore, 
assembling  a  council  on  occeisions  of  difficulty,  and  should  confine 
himself  to  consulting,  separately,  his  most  experienced  generals,  in  order 
to  benefit  by  their  advice ;  while  he  is  governed,  at  the  same  time,  in  his 
decision  by  his  own  judgment.  By  this  means  he  becomes  responsible, 
it  is  true,  for  the  measures  he  pursues ;  but  he  has  the  advantage  also  of 
acting  upon  his  own  conviction,  and  of  being  certain  that  the  secret 
of  his  operations  will  not  be  divulged,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  it  is 
discussed  by  a  councU  of  war.^ 

3.  In  war,  the  general  alone  can  judge  of  certain  arrangements. 
It  depends  on  him  alone  to  conquer  difficulties,  by  his  own  superior  talents 
and  resolution.^ 

4.  In  my  opinion, '  remarks  Jomini,'  councils  of  war  are  a  deplorable 
resource,  and  can  be  useful  only  when  concurring  in  opinion  with  the 
commander,  in  which  case  they  may  give  him  more  confidence  in  his 
own  judgment,  and,  in  addition,  may  assure  him,  that  his  lieutenants, 
being  of  his  opinion,  will  use  every  means  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
movement.  This  is  the  only  advantage  of  a  •council  of  war,  which, 
moreover,  should  be  simply  considtative  and  have  no  further  authority ; 
but,  if,  instead  of  this  harmony  there  shoidd  be  difference  of  opinion,  it 
can  only  produce  unfortunate  results.  Accordingly,  I  think  it  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  best  means  of  organising  the  command  of  an  army,  in 
default  of  a  general  approved  by  experience,  is — 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  idea,  that  an  eminent  man  as  chief  of  the  staff  or  as  Adlatus, 
was  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  short  comings  of  the  gcnenQ  selected  for  the  command 
of  the  army, — that  in  this  manner,  want  of  experience  in  war,  deficient  knowledge  and 
weakness  of  character,  &c.,  could  be  compensated  for;  but  bitter  disappointment  has 
resulted  from  such  experiments.  The  reason  for  repeating  them  so  often,  requires 
explanation.  As  nobody  is  perfect,  and  as  in  men  of  resolute  character  imperfections  are 
more  strongly  marked  ;  it  is  desirable  and  often  even  necessary  that  the  persons  of  in- 
fluence who  are  about  should  not  by  the  similarity  of  their  characters  contribute  to  a  further 
increase  of  the  v  .vierfections,  aud  that  therefore  the  general  and  his  assistants,  should 
by  opposite  qualities  compensate  for  their  respective  failings.  This  principle  is  correct 
enough,  if  it  is  m-'lntained  as  a  fundamental  i^riuciple,  that  the  general-in-chief  is  quite 
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Ut.  To  ^ive  the  command  to  a  man  of  tried  bravery,  bold  in  the  fight, 
;iii«l  uii!*li:tken  tirHine:<s  in  dan<:(cr. 

:!n<l.  To  x^^ign,  lu  his  chief  of  staff,  a  man  of  liigh  ability,  of  oi)en  and 
faithful  character,  between  whom  and  the  commander  there  should  be 
perfect  Iiarmony.  The  victor  will  gain  so  much  glory  that  he  can  spare 
•ome  to  the  friend  who  has  contributed  to  his  success.  In  this  way 
Biticher,  aided  by  Gneisenau  and  MtifHing,  gained  glory  which  probably 
Kb  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  of  himselfl  It  is  true  that  this 
double  command  is  more  objectionable  than  an  undivided  one  when  a 
fttate  has  a  Napoleon,  a  Frederick,  or  a  SuwarofT  to  fill  it ;  but  when 
there  is  no  great  general  to  lead  the  armies,  it  is  certainly  the  preferable 
•VAtem.* 

5.  We  may  be  confident,  that  a  good  strategist  will  make  a  good  chief 
of  staff  for  an  army,  but  for  the  command  in  chief  is  required  a  man  of 
tried  qualities,  of  high  character  and  known  energy.  The  united  action 
of  two  such  men  as  commander  in  chief  and  chief  of  staff,  when  a  great 
capUin  of  the  first  order  cannot  be  had,  may  produce  the  most  brilliant 
ratolta.' 

6.  Self-reliance,  and  readiness  of  resource — presence  of  mind  in 
(art — are  qualities  which  every  general  should  possess.  Without  the 
former  he  will  frequently  hesitate  between  opposite  courses  recom- 
iiieii4le<l  to  him  by  otheft,  and  will  either  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass, 
or  perhaps,  in  defiance  of  his  own  better  judgment,  adopt  plans  unduly 
foired  upon  him.  We  .seldom  hear  of  Napoleon  even  summoning  a 
council  of  war,  and  in  the  notable  instance  in  which  he  did  so  (at  Le- 
•epno  in  ITOfi.)  we  find,  that  although  ho  heard  the  opinions  of  his 
ofhi-en.  he  liad  alrea4ly  determined  upon  his  own  course,  which  ho  pursued, 
and  merely  use^I  his  council  as  a  means  of  impressing  upon  his  trooj)s 

fitted  for  bia  «lifficQlt  p-iaiti'iti,  or  at  leart  pomemat  the  nioct  important  qaalitiot ;  but 
tkji  has  oft'-n  \f^n  fithenri-*  an'l"r*toofl,  an  if  tho  minman<lcr  of  an  army  in  default 
«|  IJ^  Bir  ■■■■ry  qualities  of  a  g**neral-in  chief,  couM  have  these  deficicncee  replaced 
by  the  tal'iita  *ii  an  aMistant ;  and  it  waa  there  where  the  dangerous  error  lay.  As 
pfrnjit  t#  t5i<*  Contrary,  the  names  f*t  Kaflctzky.  and  Hess,  Blucher  and  CineiAenan, 
«««  nhtn  rarfiti«me<L  It  ui  forgotten,  that  the  first  was  a  g(>neral-in-chief  in  the  full 
w«Be  *4  tH«  w*inl ;  that  in  1A4-H-49  ho  was  m^ro  than  SO  years  of  age,  and  for  that 
ffvsarsi  rf*|qired  special  aid,  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view ;  and  that  so 
»--44e  a  nan.  sn  r^sfly  ti  forget  himst'lf.  no  derotcd  ami  modest,  so  thorouj^hly  oampetsnt  in 
^Ttfj  way  In  fUI  such  a  imnttion,  as  <icneral  Hess,  was  necessary.  BlUcher,  who  was 
4vin^  the  w%r  with  Prance,  yi»un;iT  anil    ^tmnij;er  than  Radeiaky  was   in  1848.  hail 
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his  own  determination  and  the  reason  for  it  As  to  presence  of  mind,  the 
necessity  for  this  virtue  must  occur  many  times  in  every  campaign,  and 
in  every  battle.^ 

7.  Let  us  add,  a  few  personal  qualities  which  every  great  general 
must  possess.  He  must  be  silent  and  secret,  able  to  keep  his  own 
counsel  and  that  of  his  allies,  never  unnecessarily  divulging  to  any  one, 
under  circumstances  of  any  provocation,  the  plans  which  he  has  formed. 
Of  such  secrecy  Marlborough  showed  a  good  example,  when  pressed  by  a 
coimcil  of  war,  and  especially  by  Eugene,  his  valued  friend  and  colleague, 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  operation  in  every  way  suitable,  he  refused  to  do  so 
and  directed  another  incomparably  inferior,  nor  would  permit  any 
taunt  of  cowardice  from  Eugene  to  make  him  change  his  determination, 
or  explain  the  reason  of  it.  He  knew  that  a  secretary  present  had  been 
bribed  by  the  enemy,  and  would  divulge  the  plan,  if  not  interfered  with ; 
he  therefore  announced  a  design,  knowing  it  to  be  indifferent  and  never 
intending  to  adopt  it,  and  when  the  traitor  had  conveyed  the  intelligence 
to  the  enemy,  Marlborough  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  altered  his  plans, 
nor  till  then  divulged  his  reasons  to  his  admiring  colleague,  and  next 
day  gained  great  success  by  manoeuvres,  against  which  the  enemy  from 
bad  intelligence  had  neglected  to  provide.* 

8.  It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  for  a  general  to  keep  his  plans 
secret ;  and  Frederick  the  Great  was  right  when  Tie  said,  that  if  his  night 
cap  knew  what  was  in  his  head,  he  would  throw  it  into  the  fire.  That 
kind  of  secrecy  was  practicable  in  Frederick's  time,  when  his  whole  aimy 
was  kept  closely  about  him;  but  when  manoeuvres  of  the  vastness  of 
Napoleon's  are  executed,  and  war  is  waged  as  in  our  day,  what  concert  of 
action  can  be  expected  from  generals  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
is  going  on  around  them  ? 

not  studied  much ;  but  had  great  experience  in  war,  a  correct  judgment,  oomdderable 
knowledge  of  men,  great  obstinacy  and  an  iron  wiU,  which  never  yielded  to  any  obetade. 
He  was  much  more  than  a  good  "sabreur"  and  he  found  fcdl  oompensatioiii  in  his 
assistant  Gneisenau,  as  distinguished  as  modest.  Both  Radetzky  and  BlUcher  commanded 
armies  consisting  of  professional  soldiers,  and  their  generals  were  either  hronght  up 
under  them  or  old  companions  in  arms,  circumstances  which  went  far  in  «M"ri«Tting  snooeas- 
fuUy  BO  exceptional  a  position.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that 
these  celebrated  chiefs  of  the  staff  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  f uU  use  of  their 
brilliant  qualities,  if  in  place  of  being  by  the  side  of  highly  gifted  generals,  they  had 
been  associated  with  incapable  men  liable  to  miserable  and  unjust  influences,  or  without 
character  or  moral  authority. — Archduke. 

1  Walker.  •  Ibid.  »  Jomini. 
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Tbe  «micst  ttndeiit  ii  Umh  in  thii  dil«mmJ^  that  he  requires  a  knowledge  of  theory 
U»  wKknUiKl  the  facte,  and  a  knowledge  of  facts  to  understand  the  theory.  The  only 
•od«  of  eztricatiAiB  would  appear  to  l>c,  to  read  military  history  until  he  can  form  theories 
far  himself.  But  what  a  task  is  this  for  one  to  enter  on  who  does  not  yet  know  what  it 
is  that  be  wants  ^>  know  !  Wlien  the  works  of  single  military  authors  extend  over  a 
dnaea  rc^niea,  where  shall  he  begin  to  enter  on  the  trackless  expanse  before  him  ?  And 
it  Boat  be  reBMfmbered  that  the  reading  is  a  small  part  of  the  labour  compared  with  the 
of  thought  mxenmry  U*  perceive  and  generalise  the  significant  facts. 

CoLoxBL  Hamlky'm  Opir.vtions  or  Wab. 


CHAPTER    L 

Section  I. 

AIM    AND    PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Strategy,  is  the  art  of  bringing  the  greatest  part  of  the  forces  of 
army  upon  the  important  point  of  tbe  theatre  of  war  or  of  the  zone 

of  operations.' 

2.  Marmont,  ihttt  defines  it ;  "  strategy  has  a  double  purpose  :*' — 
'•  1st.  To  unite  all  the  trooj>8,  or  the  greatet^t  numlx»r  possible,  on  the 
fieU  of  action,  when  the  enemy  has  only  a  portion  of  his  own  there ;  in 
other  words,  to  secure  a  superiority  of  numbers  for  the  day  of  battle.'^ 

2iid.  "  To  cover  and  secure  our  own  communication,  while  threatening 
thote  of  the  enemy.'' 

8.  The  distinction  between  strategy  and  tactics,  is  comparatively 
of  modem  date,  but  it  is  now  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  two  siibjects 
are  oonsidcrcd  separately  at  all  our  military  colleges.  Strategy  is  the 
science  of  moving  trooiM  in  the  whole  theatre  of  war.  Tactics,  the  art 
of  handling  trooiM  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Strategy  merges  into 
tactaoi,  oD  the  field  of  battle.- 

4.  Strategy  is  the  science  of  warfare ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  science 
by  which  a  general  is  enabled  to  trace  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  deter- 
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mine  tlie  positions  which  it  is,  absolutely  necessary  to  be  the  master 
of  in  order  to  attain  the  aim  proposed,  and  fix  the  direction  in  which 
the  communieatious  should  be  established.^  Thus,  when  Marshal 
Turenne,  in  order  to  defeat  the  Imperialists,  with  greater  certainty, 
allowed  them  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Alsace,  then,  retiring 
into  Lorraine  by  the  defile  of  Petite-Pierre,  secretly  marched  behind 
the  Yosgcs  mountains,  and  debouched  suddenly  through  Befort  into  the 
midst  of  their  cantonments,  surprised  them,  defeated  them  at  Turk- 
heim,  and  forced  them  back  across  the  Rhine,  he  left  a  fine  example  of 
strategical  combinations.^ 

5.  From  strategy  we  learn  to  sketch  onrplan  of  campaign;  to  select 
our  points  of  departure,  or  bases ;  to  trace  the  geij^eral  direction  of  our 
movements,  or  line  of  operations,  and  to  carry  on  war  offensive  or  drfen- 
sive  by  means  of  marches.^ 

6.  Napoleon  possessed  in  an  eminent  d^ree  a  genius  for  strategy ; 
no  general  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  this  respect;  no  one  has  been  able 
better  to  discern,  in  advance,  the  point  where  he  ought  to  strike.* 

7.  All  wars  should  be  governed  by  certain  principles,  for  every  war 
should  have  a  definite  object,  and  be  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of 
art.  War  should  only  be  undertaken  with  forces  proportioned  to  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.^ 

8.  A  proper  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  a  camp^n  requires  the  pre- 
vious solution  of  all  the  problems  of  military  an :  thus,  strategy  is 
connected  with  several  sciences.  The  general  should  be  previously 
informed  as  to  all  political  and  geographical  matters  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  Military  geography  is  of  vital  importance,  without  its  aid,  the 
chief  of  an  army  may  experience  severe  disappointments  in  the  results 
of  his  calculations.  *  *  The  government  of  almost  every 
European  country  has  published  excellent  maps,  which  will  remedy  the 
deficiency  of  previous  topographical  knowledge.^ 

9.  In  comparing  the  campaigns  of  the  great  captains  of  past  centuries 
with  those  of  Frederick  and  Napoleon,  it  is  plain  that  as  the  art  of  war 
progresses,  strategy  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  less  hazardous  combinations, 
to  contract  and  simplify  its  movements,  in  a  word  to  act  more  cautioTisly. 
In  the  time  of  Hannibal,  geography  was  little  known  and  means  of  com- 


^  Principes  de  Strategic.  '  Jervia.  '  Lendy.  *  Mannont. 
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mtmication  were  very  imperfect ;  it  was  possible  to  cross  whole  provinces 
without  meeting  the  enemy,  and  it  was  necessary  to  leave  much  to  chance. 
Hua  great  commander  passed  from  Africa  into  Spain,  thence  into  Gaul, 
and  from  thence  to  Italy.  He  carried  out,  over  an  immense  theatre,  the 
mmt  gigantic  expedition  that  had  ever  taken  place,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  difficulties  surmounted.  It  was  nevertheless  crowned  with  success. 
The  beat  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  those  in  which  he  seems  to  have  shewn 
the  greatest  genius,  are  those  of  1796  and  1814.  They  took  place,  within 
a  Kifiitf*!  theatre,  and  their  general  movements  approached  in  a  manner 
to  tactics.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  he  operated  in  too  extensive  a 
theatre,  when  he  wished  to  carry  out  movements  on  a  gigantic  scale,  he 
fiwnd  that  his  calculations  were  uncertain,  and  that  too  much  was  left  to 
chance.    The  genius  was  the  same,  but  the  machinery  less  manageable.^ 

10.  In  forming  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  it  is  requisite  to  foresee 
everything  the  enemy  may  do,  and  to  be  prepared  with  the  necessary 

to  counteract  it.     Plans  of  campaign  may  be  modified,  ad  infini- 
I,  according  to  circumstances,  the  genius  of  the  general,  the  character 
of  the  troops,  and  the  features  of  the  country.' 

11.  The  two  branches  of  the  science  of  war, — 'tactics  and  stra- 
tegy'— are  closely  connected :  a  tactical  error  perhaps  leads  to  the  loss 
of  strategical  points  and  lines,  and  the  most  correct  manoeuvres,  arc 
rarely  of  permanent  advantage,  if  not  executed  in  accordance  with  the 
strategical  positions  and  directions.  ^Tllen  strate^  and  tactics  are  not 
in  conoord,  that  in  to  say,  when  strategical  considerations  are  opposed  to 
taeticaL  it  is  the  rule  to  sacrifice  the  latter;  as  strategical  points 
and  lines  being  determined  by  the  theatre  of  war,  the  gencral-in-chief 
must  be  guided  by  them ;  the  tactician  is  able  to  find  the  means  of 
impraring  an  unfavourable  position,  by  the  disposition  of  his  troops,  by 
intrenchments  or  other  ways.' 

12.  In   the  offensive,   there   arc   three  descriptions   of   strategical 
points :  the  first  is  the  base  of  operations,  the  line  from  which  the  corn- 
is  made ;  the  second  is  termed  the  objective  and  is  deter- 
by   the  object  of  the   imdertaking ;    the  third  is  intermediate 

these  two.  In  the  defensive  the^e  i)oints  are  reversed :  the 
first  is  to  protect  the  country  in  rear,  or  the  key  of  it ;  the  second  to 
delay  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  either  by   force  or  l^v  nianceuvring 
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to  threaten  his  communications ;  the  third  has  the  same  object  as  in 
oflfensive  warfare.  In  every  state^  there  are  some  important  strategical 
points^  the  occupation  of  which  give  the  control  of  the  country  and  its 
resources.     Most  of  these  points  are  in  the  interior,  at  the  junction  of 

* 

the  chief  communications^  or  at  the  point  of  passage  of  rivers,  or  at 
the  intersection  of  the  mountain  chains  which  traverse  the  country. 
Usually  a  state,  has  not  a  great  number  of  these  points,  frequently  but 
one :  then  it  is  always  decisive,  wherever  the  war  may  come  firom,  and 
with  whoever  it  may  be.  Points  which  serve  for  less  important  opera- 
tions are  more  numerous,  they  are  for  diflferent  purposes  and  they  vary. 
One  for  example,  assures  the  possession  of  an  extent  of  country; 
another  is  useful  for  making  demonstrations ;  another  offers  an  advanta- 
geous position  for  gaining  time;  and  another  a  favourable  point  for 
extending  operations;  &c.^ 


Section  II. 

BASE    OP    OPEEATIONS. 

1.  A  base  of  operations,  is  the  surface  of  ground  upon  which  an 
army  collects  its  means  of  war,  its  magazines,  provisions,  depdts  of 
recruits,  &c.  From  this  base  it  proceeds  to  execute  a  series  of  opera- 
tions, but  the  army  must  always  remain  in  immediate  connection  with 
it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used,  if  required,  as  a  place  of  refuge.* 

2.  A  base  of  operations — '  as  defined  by  Jomini,' — ^is  the  portion  of 
country  from  which  the  army  obtains  its  reinforcements  and  resources, 
from  which  it  starts  when  it  takes  the  offensive,  to  which  it  retreats 
when  necessary,  and  by  which  it  is  supported  when  it  takes  position 
to  cover  the  country  defensively.  The  base  of  operations  is  most 
generally  that  of  supply, — though  not  necessarily  so,  at  leaist  as  &r  as 
food  is  concerned  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  French  army  upon  the  Elbe  might 
be  subsisted  from  Westphalia  or  Franconia,  but  its  real  base  would 
certainly  be  upon  the  Rhine.^ 


Archduke  Charles.  *  I^ndy.  '  Jomini,  Chap.  III.,  Art.  18, 
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S.  The  bue  of  operations  is  formed  by  a  series  of  points  adjoining 
other,  in  proximity  to  which  ore  found  all  that  is  requisite  for  an 
army,  and  saflScient  outlets  for  transport  in  different  directions.  It  is 
then  neoeMary,  that  the  base  as  well  as  its  communications  with  the 
army,  thoold  be  at  all  times  covered  by  the  positions  that  are  to  be 
CJtiihlished,  or  by  the  movements  to  be  carried  out.  A.  base  ought  to 
fOit  oo  many  points,  as  it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  collect  all 
the  supplies  of  an  army  in  one  dep6t,  and  to  have  only  a  single  direction 
tat  the  transport.  Placing  some  in  advance  and  some  in  rear,  there  is 
more  fiunlity  for  manoeuvres,  when  they  are  found  distributed  over  many 
pointa,  and  when  they  can  be  obtained  by  various  roads.^ 

4.  When  a  frontier  possesses  good,  natural,  or  artificial  barriers,  it 
may  be  alternately  either  an  excellent  base  for  offensive  operations,  or  a 
line  of  defence  when  the  state  is  invaded.  In  the  latter  case  it  will 
always  be  pmdent  to  have  a  second  base  in  rear ;  for,  although  an  army 
m  ita  own  ooontry  will  everywhere  find  a  point  of  support,  there  is  still 
a  vast  difference  between  those  parts  of  the  country  without  military 
pOMtions  and  means,  as  forts,  arsenals,  and  fortified  depdts,  and  those 
odwr  portions  where  these  military  resources  are  found ;  and  these  latter 
alone  can  be  considered  as  safe  bases  of  operations.  An  army  may  have 
in  soccemion  a  number  of  bases :  for  instance,  a  French  army  in  Germany 
will  have  the  Rhine  for  its  base;  it  may  have  others  beyond  this, 
wherever  it  has  allies  or  permanent  lines  of  defence ;  but  if  it  is  driven 
back  across  the  Rhine  it  will  have  for  a  base  either  the  Meuse  or  the 
Moselle :  it  might  have  a  third  upon  the  Seine,  and  a  fourth  upon  the 
Loire.  These  successive  bases  may  not  ))e  entirely  or  nearly  parallel  to 
the  first.  On  the  contrary,  a  total  change  of  direction  may  become 
A  French  army  repulsed  beyond  the  Rhine  might  find  a  good 
on  Befbrt  or  Besan^on,  on  Mezieres  or  Sedan,  as  the  Russian  army 
after  the  evacuation  of  Moscow  lefl  the  base  on  the  north  and  east,  and 
esublished  itself  upon  the  line  of  the  Oka  and  the  southern  provinces. 
nese  lateral  bases  perpendicular  to  the  front  of  defence  arc  oflcn  decisive 
in  preventing  the  enemy  from  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  country', 
or  at  least  in  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  himself  there. 
A  base  upon  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  both  banks  Ixsing  hekl  by  strong 
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works,  would  be  as  favourable  as  could  be  desired.  The  more  extended 
the  base,  the  more  difficulty  will  there  be  in  covering  it ;  but  it  will  also 
be  more  difficult  to  cut  the  army  oflF  from  it.  A  state  whose  capital  is  too 
near  the  frontier  cannot  have  so  favourable  a  base  in  a  defensive  war  as 
one  whose  capital  is  more  retired.^ 

5.  If  one  stronghold  and  many  fortified  points  are  situated  upon  the 
base,  or  a  great  river  form  a  part  of  it,  great  advantages  result.  The 
more  extended  the  base,  the  better  is  the  line  of  operations  covered.  It 
was  a  fundamental  axiom  of  Napoleon.  It  is  never  departed  firom  with 
impunity.  In  his  splendid  campaigns  of  1805,  1806,  and.  1809,  he  has 
presented  great  examples,  and  profited  skilfully  by  the  favourable  circum- 
stances which  the  direction  of  the  French  frontier  gave  him.* 

6.  It  must,  also,  bear  a  proper  ratio  to  the  extent  of  the  theatre  of 
operations ;  for,  if  it  include  only  fifty  miles,  when  operations  have  to  be 
carried  on  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  the  different  roads  leading 
to  the  objective  point  are  confined  and  almost  confounded  with  each  other, 
a  circumstance  which  might  easily  lead  to  the  army  being  separated  from  its 
base.  It  is  in  a  suitable  ratio,  when  the  triangle  formed  by  the  base  and 
the  lines  joining  its  extremities  with  the  objective  point,  is  equilateral. 
But  the  base  being  limited,  its  length  cannot  admit  of  distant  objective 
points ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  we  cannot  extend  it  indefinitely.  It  is 
generally,  admitted  that,  when  the  objective  point  is  a  hundred  leagues 
distant,  the  base  cannot  with  safety  be  extended  to  the  length  which  a  due 
proportion  to  the  other  sides  of  the  figure  would  require.* 

7.  The  lateral  extent  of  a  base,  without  reference  to  its  configuration, 
is  also  an  important  matter.  Its  affects  the  army  that  operates  from  it 
very  considerably,  whether  the  operation  be  offensive  or  defensive.  For 
a  very  long  base  evidently  supplies  in  some  degree  the  place  of  a  re-enter- 
ing base.  If  an  Austrian  army  were  on  the  Neckar,  a  French  army 
might  move  on  its  rear  almost  as  easily  from  Mayence  as  from  Wurzbui^. 
And  if  the  Austrian  army  were  dependent  on  a  very  short  base,  it  would 
be  easily  cut  from  it.  But  how  difficult  it  was  to  cut  it  from  its  very 
long  base,  was  shown  by  the  perilous  dispositions  to  which  Napoleon  Avas 
obliged  to  resort  for  the  interception  of  Mack.  *  *  *  * 
In  the  American  war,  the  extent  of  the  Federal  base  gave  the  northern 
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annies  a  great  adrantagc.  Not  ouly  had  tkcy  a  variety  of  lines  of  inva- 
■ioa  to  select  from,  but  wheu  defeated  in  Virginia,  it  was  almost  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  intercept  them.  In  1862,  Jackson's  bold  flanking  movement 
cut  Pope  from  the  Upper  Potomac,  but  could  not  prevent  him  from  reach- 
ing Alexandria,  and,  if  cut  from  Alexandria,  he  could  still  have  retreated 
OD  Aoquia  and  the  flotilla.  And,  in  1863,  when  Grant  was  bafiled  on  the 
tine  of  the  Bapidan,  he  shifted  his  base,  as  he  moved  round  Lee's  right, 
WJOCCMively  to  the  Pamunkey,  and  to  the  James.  The  extent  of  a  base 
is,  then,  a  very  important  consideration  in  deliberating  on  the  expediency 
of  adopting  it ;  and  the  advantage  it  ofiers  must  be  very  marked  in  order 
to  compensate  for  dependence  on  a  single  harbour,  or  narrow  strip  of 
frontier,  where  the  army  will  be  restricted  to  a  single  line,  and  that  line 
precarious  in  proportion  to  its  length.  Therefore,  when  a  maritime 
power,is based  at  first  on  a  single  harbour,  as  soon  as  its  army,  in  advancing, 
maatcn  a  road  which  branches  to  another  harbour  distant  from  the  first, 
that  second  harbour  should  be  occupied  and  made  part  of  the  base.  And 
in  all  cases,  the  depots  should  extend  behind  the  flanks  of  the  army  as 
viddy  as  is  consistent  with  their  due  protection  by  natural  obstacles,  by 
fartrwsc  11^  or  by  the  front  of  the  army.^ 

8.  *  *  *  *  Some  have  asserted,  that  a  perfect  base 
is  one  parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy.  My  opinion  is  that  bases 
perpendicular  to  those  of  the  enemy,  arc  more  advantageous, 
particularly  such  as  have  two  sides  almost  perpendicular  to  each 
other  and  form  a  re-entrant  angle,  thus  affording  a  double  base  if 
required,  and  which|  by  giving  the  control  of  two  sides  of  the 
tirategic  field,  assure  two  lines  of  retreat  widely  apart,  and  facilitate 
aoT  change  of  the  line  of  operations  wliich  an  unforeseen  turn 
of  aiEain  may  necessitate.  The  general  configuration  of  the  theatre 
of  war  may  also  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  operations,  and,  con»e(|uentIy,  ui)on  the  direction  of  the  bases.  If 
every  theatre  of  war,  fonns  a  figure  presenting  four  faces  more  or  less 
rrgular,  one  of  the  armiei,  at  tiie  o[)€uing  of  tlie  campaign,  may  hold 
ocur  of  these  faces, — ]>erhap.n  two, — while  the  ciioniy  occupies  the  other, 
the  fourth  Ix'ing  cl«>8cd  by  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  diflcrcnt  wa\s 
nt  occupying  this  theatre,  will  lead  to   widely  diflcrent  combinations. 

»  Hwnlry.  Part  V. .  Dxai.  2. 
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To  aiustrate,  we  will  cite  the  theatre  of  the  French  armies  in  West- 
phalia from  1757  to  1762,  and  that  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  both  of  which 
are  represented  in  Fig  1.     In  the  first  case  the  side  AB  was  the  North 


Fig.  1. 


Sea,  BD  the  line  of  the  Weser  and  the  base  of  Duke  Ferdinand^  CD  the 
line  of  the  Main  and  the  base  of  the  French  army,  AC  the  line  of  the 
Rhine,  ako  guarded  by  French  troops.  The  French  held  two  faces,  the 
North  Sea  being  the  third ;  and  hence  it  was  only  necessary  for  them, 
by  manoeuvres,  to  gain  the  side  BD  to  be  master  of  the  four  faceSj 
including  the  base  and  the  communications  of  the  enemy.  The  French 
army,  starting  from  its  base  CD,  and  gaining  the  front  of  operations 
FGH,  could  cut  oflf  the  allied  army  I  from  its  base  BD ;  the  latter  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  angle  A,  formed  by  the  lines  of  the  Rhine,  the  Ems^ 
and  the  sea,  while  the  army  £  could  communicate  with  its  bases  on 
the  Main  and  Rhine.  The  movement,  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  on  the 
Saalc  was  similar.  He  occupied  at  Jena  and  Naumburg  the  line  F,  Oj  H, 
then  marched  by  Halle  and  Dessau  to  force  the  Prussian  army  I  upon 
the  sea,  represented  by  the  side  AB.  The  result  is  well  known.  The 
art,  then,  of  selecting  lines  of  operations  is  to  give  them  such  directions 
as  to  seize  the  communications  of  the  enemy  without  losing  one's  own. 
The  line  F,  G,  H,  by  its  extended  position,  and  the  bend  on  the  flank  of 
the  enemy,  always  protects  the  communications  with  the  base  CD ;  and, 
this  is  exactly  the  manoeuvres  of  Marengo,  Ulm,  and  Jena.  When  the 
theatre  of  war  does  not  border  upon  the  sea,  it  is  always  bounded  by  a 
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powerful  ucutral  state,  which  gtiards  its  frontiers  and  closes  one  side  of 
the  square-  This  may  not  be  an  obstacle  insurmountable  like  the  sea; 
but  generally  it  may  be  considered  as  an  obstacle  upon  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  retreat  after  a  defeat ;  hence  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  fijroe  the  enemy  upon  it.  The  soil  of  a  power  which  can  bring  into 
the  field,  150,000  or  200,000  troops  cannot  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity ;  and  if  a  defeated  army  made  the  attempt,  it  would  be  none  the 
loss  cut  off  firom  its  base.  If  the  boundary  of  the  theatre  of  war,  should 
be  the  territory  of  a  weak  state,  it  would  be  absorbed  in  this  theatre, 
and  the  square  would  be  enlarged  till  it  reached  the  firontiers  of  a 
powerful  state,  or  the  sea.  The  outline  of  the  firontiers  may  modify  the 
shape  of  the  quadrilateral  so  as  to  make  it  approach  the  figure  of  a 
parallelogram  or  trapezoid,  as  in  Fig.  2.     In  either  case,  the  advantage  of 


A 
I 

I 
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the  amy  which  has  control  of  two  faces  of  the  figure,  and  possesses 
the  power  of  estaMUhing  upon  them  a  double  base,  will  [}c  still  more 
derided,  since  it  nill  Ijc  aMe  more  easily  to  cut  the  cucmv  off  from  the 
shartened  side, —  as  was  the  case  with  the  Pussiau  army  in  18()(>,  with 
the  side  BDJ  of  the  parallelogram  formed  1»y  the  linc^  of  the  Illiinc, 
the  Oder,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  mountainous  frontier  of  Franconia. 
The  selection  of  Bohemia  a^  a  bose  in  1813,  goes  to  prove  the  truth  of 
mj  opinion;  for  it  was  the  iK.*q)endicularity  of  this  liosc  to  that  of  the 
Prcncb  armv  which  enabled  the  allies  to  neutralise  the  immense 
•drantagcs  which  the  line  of  the  hWyc  %^ould  otherwise  have  afforded 
Napoleon,  and  turned  the  advantage  of  the  camiMugu  in  their  favour. 
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Likewise  in  1812^  by  establishing  their  base  perpendicularly  upon  the  Oka 
and  Kalouga^  the  Russians  were  able  to  execute  their  flank  march  upon 
Wiazma  and  Krasnoi.  If  anything  further  be  required  to  establish 
these  truths^  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  consider  that  if  the  base 
be  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  enemy^  the  front  of  operations  will  be 
parallel  to  his  line  of  operations,  and  that  hence  it  will  be  easy  to  attack 
his  communications  and  line  of  retreat. 

In  1806,  Napoleon  had  also  the  double  base  of  the  Rhine  and 
Main,  forming  almost  a  right  re-entrant  angle.  He  left  Mortier  upon 
the  first  and  parallel  one,  while  with  the  mass  of  his  forces  he  gained 
the  extremity  of  the  perpendicular  base,  and  thus  intercepted  the  Prus- 
sians at  Gera  and  Naumburg  by  reaching  their  line  of  retreat.  If  so 
many  imjwsing  facts  prove  that  bases  with  two  faces,  one  of  them  being 
almost  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  enemy  are  the  best,  it  is  well  to 
recollect  that,  in  default  of  such  a  base,  its  advantages  may  be  partially 
supplied  by  a  change  of  strategic  front.         *  *  Another  very 

important  point  in  reference  to  the  proper  direction  of  bases  relates 
to  those  established  on  the  sea  coast.  These  bases  may  be  favourable  in 
some  circumstances,  but  are  equally  unfavourable  in  others,  as  may  be 
readily  seen  from  what  precedes.  The  danger  which  must  always  exist 
of  an  army  being  driven  to  the  sea  seems  so  clear,  in  the  case  of  the 
establishment  of  the  base  upon  it,  (which  bases  can  only  be  favourable 
to  naval  powers)  that  it  is  astonishing  to  hear  in  our  day  praises  of  such 
a  base.  Wellington,  coming  with  a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  could  not  have  secured  a  better  base  than  that  of  Lisbon,  or 
rather  of  the  peninsula  of  Torres- Vedi'as,  which  covers  all  the  avenues 
to  that  capital  on  the  land  side.  The  sea  and  the  Tagus  not  only  pro- 
tected both  flanks,  but  seciu*ed  the  safety  of  his  only  possible  line  of 
retreat,  which  w^as  upon  the  fleet. 

*  *  *  *  *  Ht 

*  *  The  first  precept  for  a  continental  army  is  to 

establish  its  base  upon  the  front  farthest/r(?;?i  the  sea,  so  as  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  all  its  elements  of  strength,  from  which  it  might  find  itself 
cut  off  if  the  base  were  established  upon  the  coast.  An  insular  and 
naval  power  acting  on  the  continent  would  pursue  a  diametrically 
opposite  course,  but  resulting  fi'om  the  same  principle,  viz :  to  establish  tlie 
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^M  upon  tli/Hie  points  whert  it  can  he  sustained  by  all  the  resowrces  of  the 
fiuAiry,  awl  fU  the  stnne  titne  itisure  a  safe  retreat.  A  state  powerful  both 
on  Imnd  and  soa,  whose  squadrons  control  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  theatre 
of  operations,  might  well  base  an  army  of  40  or  50,000  men  upon  the 
cQSflt,  as  its  retreat  by  sea  and  its  supplies  could  be  well  assured ;  but  to 
ostablish  a  continental  army  of  150,000  men  upon  such  a  base,  when 
opposed  by  a  disciplined  and  nearly  equal  force,  would  be  an  act  of 
madncAS.  However  as  every  maxim  has  its  exceptions,  there  is  a  case 
in  which  it  may  be  admissible  to  base  a  continental  army  upon  the  sea : 
it  i%  when  your  adversary  is  not  formidable  upon  land,  and  when  you, 
bein^  mantor  of  the  sea,  can  supply  the  army  with  more  fiusility,  than  in 
the  interior.  We  rarely  see  these  conditions  fulfilled :  it  was  so,  however, 
during  the  Turkish  war  of  1828  and  1829.  The  whole  attention  of  the 
Ra<Mian<  was  given  to  Varna  and  Bourghas,  while  Shumla  was  merely 
okwrvrd ;  a  plan  which  they  could  not  have  pursued  in  the  presence  of 
A  European  army  (even  with  the  control  of  the  sea)  without  great  danger 
of  min.' 

10.     When  a  maritime  power  which  commands  the  sea  makes  war  in 
A  theatre  largely  bounded  by  a  coast  frontier,  it  evidently  possesses  groat 
advmntages  for  the  selection  of  a  base ;  and  if  the  frontier,  besides  being 
extenftivo,  be  angular,  it   will   almost  certainly  confer  the  power  of 
opentinsr  againftt  a  flank.     Thus,  when  England  mode  war  against  the 
Frrnch  in  Spain,  the  form  of  the  Peninsular  gave  her  the  choice  of  numer- 
ous line*  by  which  too  jierate.  It  remained  to  select  the  most  efiective.  The 
Pyrenees  atfDrding  no  great  roads,  restricted  the  French  to  the  lines  of 
rrjDununication  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  on  each  side.     The 
main  line  was  that  of  Baynnne — Vittoria — Burgos — VuUadolid — Madrid 
— ^wille.      A  Briti.nh  army,  operating,  let  us  say  from  Gibraltar,  would 
m#Telr  pre**  back  the  French  along  their  road  to  France.    But  it  might 
eadly  •i-lw-t  another  base  from  wliich  it  could  force  the  enemy  to  form 
t.1  a  flank.     By  fteizlng  the  road  from  Buyonne  where  it  pa&<tes  between 
?h*'  cna«t  and  the  Pyn^nee?*,  it  would  granp  the  throat  of  the  invasion ; 
and  the  nearer  to  that  point  it  could  operate,  the  more  efiective  would  be 
the  operation.'        •         •         •         • 


>  JoMiai.  Chap.  III.,  Art.  18.  •  Ilamloy.  Put  V.,  Chsii.  II. 
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Section  HI. 
DECISIVE  POINTS. 

1.  The  decisive  points  of  a  theatre  of  war  are  of  several  kinds.  The 
first  are  the  geographic  points  and  lines  whose  importance  is  permanent 
and  a  consequence  of  the  configuration  of  the  country.  For  example, 
take  the  case  of  the  French  in  Belgium :  whoever  is  master  of  the  line 
of  the  Mouse,  will  have  the  greatest  advantages  in  taking  possession  of 
the  country ;  for  his  adversary  being  outflanked  and  enclosed  between 
the  Mouse  and  the  North  Sea,  will  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  total  ruin 
if  he  give  battle  parallel  to  the  sea.*  Similarly  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
presents  a  series  of  important  points  which  have  caused  it  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  key  of  the  Southern  Germany.  Those  points  the  possession 
of  which  would  give  the  control  of  the  junction  of  several  valleys  and  of 
the  centre  of  the  chief  lines  of  communication  in  a  country,  are  also 
decisive  geographic  points} 

2.  *  *  *  *  When  ♦  ♦  in  preference  to 
the  capital,  a  strategical  point  of  greater  importance  is  chosen  to  be 
fortified,  as  for  example,  Antwerp  in  Belgium,  Carlsborg  in  Sweden, 
Amsterdam  in  Holland,  aU  necessary  measures  should  be  previously  taken 
to  prevent  a  disastrous  effect  being  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  capital. 
There, — ^public  opinion  forewarned  that  the  retreat  of  the  government 
and  the  army  to  the  military  capital  of  the  coimtry  is  a  mancouvre,  and 
not  a  flight,  and  knowing  the  end  and  utility  of  this  mancouvre  from  having 
been  prepared  beforehand,  will  not  be  too  painfully  impressed  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  political  capital :  and  the  defence  may  continue  with 
the  aid  of  aU  the  active  forces  in  the  coimtry,  as  it  did  in  Prussia  during 
the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Second,  after  the  capture  of  Berlin, — and  in 
Spain,  during  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  after  the  entry  of  Joseph  into 
Madrid.^ 

3.  The  second  kind  of  decisive  points  are  accidental  points  of 
manoeuvre,  which  result  from  the  positions  of  the  troops  on  both  sides. 
When  Mack  was  at  Ulm,  in  1805,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  Russian 


<  This  only  applies  to  the  continental  armies,  and  not  to  the  English,  who,  having 
their  base  on  Antwerp  or  Ostend,  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  occupation  of  the 
line  of  the  Mouse. 

^  Jomini,  Chap,  III.,  Art.  19.  '  Brialmont,  VoL  1. 
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army  throagli  MoraTiA,  the  decirive  point  in  an  attack  upon  him  was 
Donauwerth  or  the  Lower  Loch ;  for  if  his  adversaries  gained  it  before 
him  he  was  cut  ofif  from  his  line  of  retreat,  and  also  from  the  army 
intended  to  support  him.  On  the  contrary,  Kray,  who,  in  1800,  was  in 
the  same  position,  expected  no  aid  from  Bohemia,  but  rather  from  the 
Tyrol  and  from  the  army  of  M^las  in  Italy :  hence  the  decisive  point 
of  attack  upon  him  was  not  Donauwerth,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  by 
Schaffhausen,  since  this  would  take  in  reverse  his  front  of  operations, 
expose  his  line  of  retreat,  cut  him  ofif  from  his  supporting  army  as  well 
as  from  his  base,  and  force  him  upon  the  Main.  In  the  same  campaign 
the  first  objective  point  of  Napoleon  was  to  fiedl  on  the  right  of  M^las  by 
the  Saint-Bemard,  and  to  seize  his  line  of  communications :  hence  Saint- 
Bernard,  Ivrea,  and  Piacenza  were  decisive  points  only  by  reason  of  the 
march  of  M^ks  upon  Nice.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle, 
that  the  decisive  points  of  roanceuvre  are  on  that  flank  of  the  enemy  upon 
which,  if  his  opponent  operates,  he  can  more  easily  cut  him  off  from  his 
base  and  supporting  forces  without  being  exposed  to  the  same  danger. 
The  flank  opposite  to  the  sea  is  alwajrs  to  be  preferred,  because  it  gives 
an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  enemy  upon  the  sea.  The  only  exception 
to  this  is  in  the  case  of  an  insular  and  inferior  army,  where  the  attempt 
although  dungorouA,  might  be  made  to  cut  it  off  from  the  fleet.  If  the 
eoeniy *!«  forces  ore  in  detachments,  or  arc  too  much  extended,  the  decisive 
puint  l^  hiii  centre ;  for  by  piercing  that,  his  forces  ^-ill  be  more  dinded, 
their  weakness  increased,  and  the  fractions  may  be  crushed  separately.^ 

4.  •  •  •  When  an  army  approaches  its  object  by  roads 
which  meet  and  then  again  divide,  the  possession  of  the  point  of  junction 
or  knot  of  the  roods,  by  either  party,  cannot  but  afford  opportunities  of 
menacing  at  once  several  points,  or  roads,  which  the  enemy  may  desiro 
to  cover.  The  po*«scssion  of  points  of  this  kind — for  example,  Milan  and 
Mortara  in  1849,  Qera  in  1806,  Ivrca  in  1800,  Charlcroi,  Quatre  Bras, 
Sumbref,  in  1815, — is  of  itself  an  important  step  in  the  campaign.* 

5.  •  •  •  NaixJeon  in  1815  advanced  suddenly  across  the 
frontier  on  the  I5th  June,  and  aimed  straight  at  the  point  where  their 
cmntanni€«ntii  (of  the  Allies)  met  upon  the  shortest  road  to  Brussels ;  his 
•pe«d  and  cameatness  shewing   a  resolve  either   to  thrust  his  army 


Sfmam,  Cka^  IIL,  Art  la  •  Hsmltj,  Put  IV.,  Cks^  TIL 
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between  them,  or  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  general  who  should 
most  quickly  gather  for  the  encounter.  The  Allies  had  provided 
beforehand,  in  their  counsels,  for  this  very  case,  resolved  to  fight  side 
by  side,  the  one  ready  to  support  the  other ;  but  Napoleon's  prompt 
advance,  anticipated  the  design  of  the  allied  generals,  and  on  the  first 
day  the  mass  of  his  army  was  upon  the  groimd  laid  out  for  their 
jimction,  whilst  Blucher  could  only  gain  its  vicinity  next  morning  with 
three-fourths  of  his  force,  and  Wellington  with  a  mere  firaction  of  the 
British.^ 

*  *  *  Napoleon  had  actually  in  his  possessioni  on 
the  first  day  of  the  campaign,  the  whole  of  the  groimd  on  which  the 
EngKsh  were  to  have  met  him,  with  his  advanced  guard  holding  a  por- 
tion of  that  originally  marked  out  for  Blucher.  Up  to  this  point  it  can 
surely  be  asserted  that  the  balance  of  strategy  was  on  his  side.^ 


Sbction  rv. 

OBJECTIVE   POINTS. 

1.  An  objective  point,  is  the  definite  aim  of  a  strategical  combina- 
tion :  it  may  be  a  material  point,  but  it  is  always  either  permanently  or 
accidentally  strategical,  and  difficult  to  determine  at  first.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  select  a  natural  point  as  objective,  because  its  possession  gives 
immediate  control  over  a  certain  tract  of  country ;  this  proceeding  is 
observable  in  almost  all  the  wars  of  the  18th  century.  But  the 
selection  of  accidental  points  may  produce  still  more  important  results, 
by  dispersing  the  hostile  forces,  or  defeating  them  separately.  Napoleon 
preferred  them,  because  he  knew  that  towns  fall  of  themselves.  The 
difficulty  consists  in  their  judicious  selection.  In  the  defensive,  the 
objective  point  becomes  that  which  it  is  essential  to  cover — ^generally 
the  capital,  or  a  line  of  defence.* 

2.  The  geographical  position  of  the  capital,  the  political  relations  of 
the  belligerents  with  their  neighbours,  and  their  respective  resources, 
are  considerations  foreign  in  themselves  to  the  art  of  fighting  battles, 
but  intimately  connected  with  plans  of  operations,  and  may  decide 


1  Ohesney,  Leotore  VIL  '  Ilnd,  Leofcore  IIL  *  Lendy. 
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whether  an  army  ahouli  attempt  or  not  to  seize  the  hostile  capital.  If 
it  he  eoncliided  not  to  aeise  the  capital,  the  objective  point  might  be  a 
part  of  the  front  of  operations  or  line  of  defence  where  an  important  fort 
is  situated,  the  possession  of  which  would  render  safe  the  occupation  of 
the  neighboaring  territory.  For  instance,  if  France  were  to  invade 
Italy  in  a  war  against  Austria,  the  first  objective  point  would  be  the 
the  line  of  Ticino  and  Po ;  the  second,  Mantua  and  the  line  of  the 
Adige.i 

3.  *  *  The  proximity  of  Richmond  to  Washington  caused 
the  Federal  government  in  each  campaign  in  Virginia  to  base  its 
calculations  on  the  assumption  that  the  operations  of  a  few  days,  or  at 
most  a  few  weeks,  must  wrest  from  its  adversary's  hold  the  city  from 
the  possession  of  which  it  expected  such  decisive  results.  And  no  doubt 
early  in  the  war,  before  the  capital  was  fortified,  a  single  crushing  defeat 
sBstaineH  by  the  Confederates  in  the  field  would  have  given  Richmond 
to  the  Federals.  But  in  cases  where  a  great  distance  separates  the  invader 
from  his  object,  he  cannot  expect  to  attain  it  in  a  single  effort.  Thus, 
if  France  were  at  war  with  Austria  she  could  scarcely  expect,  in  the 
most  fiivourable  ciroumstanoes,  to  reach  Vienna  in  one  campaign.  Her 
first  object  would  be  to  attain  a  position  in  Austrian  territory  which 
woold  form  a  secure  starting  point  for  a  fresh  effort.  •  •  • 
If  France  were  at  war  with  Spain,  the  first  object  of  a  French  army 
might  be  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  the  next  the  line  of  the  Douro  or  of  the 
Gnadarama  mountains^then  Madrid  and  the  TaguA.  Thun  the  obj(X't 
of  an  invading  army  may  be  either  a  point  from  the  iK)8808Mion  of  wliicb 
it  expects  decisive  results,  or  a  strong  defensive  line  such  as  will  be  un 
important  step  towards  that  point.^ 

4.  Before  quittin*:  Malta  for  Eg}l>t,  Sir  Rulph  Abercromby  hud 
•ketchod  out  a  general  plan  of  oi)erutionR,  admitting  un  ulternutive 
which  he  might  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to  udopt.  To  ^'aiii 
powessaon  of  Alexandria  was  his  first  und  preferuble  ohjiH't.  The  be^t 
i&lannatioD  he  had  been  able  to  collect  represented  the  French  gurriM>ii 
lo  be  insufficient  in  numbers  for  the  defence  of  the  extensive  fortiiica- 
xkmt^:  and  the  workn  themselves  hud  been,  it  wus  htuteil,  niv^liHti^d,  and 

tncumplete.     If  Alexandria  could  be  taken,  it^  inii*ortun('e  \\a^ 
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hardly  to  be  over-rated.  It  afforded  the  only  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Egjrpt.  The  French  army  in  that  country  woidd  be  at  once  cut  off 
from  the  chance  of  receiving  succour  from  France.  To  the  English  it 
would  present  a  secure  base  for  their  j^ther  operations,  and  a  certain 
line  of  communication  with  Malta  and  England.^ 


Section    V. 
LINES  OF  OPERATIONS. 

1.  An  army  ought  to  have  only  one  line  of  operation.  This  should  be 
preserved  with  care,  and  never  abandoned  but  in  the  last  extremity.^ 

2.  The  great  art  of  properly  directing  lines  of  operations,  is  to 
establish  them  in  reference  to  the  base  and  to  the  marches  of  the 
army  as  to  seize  the  commimications  of  the  enemy  without  imperiling 
one's  own,  and  is  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  problem  in 
strategy.  There  is  another  point  which  exercises  a  manifest  influence 
over  the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  line  of  operations ;  it  is  when  the 
principal  enterprise  of  the  campaign  is  to  cross  a  large  river  in  the 
presence  of  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  enemy.  In  this  case,  the 
choice  of  this  line  depends  neither  upon  the  will  of  the  general  nor  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  an  attack  on  one  or  another  point ;  for  the 
first  consideration  will  be  to  ascertain  where  the  passage  can  be  most 
certainly  effected,  and  where  are  to  be  foimd  the  means  for  this  purpose.® 

3.  If  the  line  of  the  river  is  so  short  that  the  hostile  army  is  more 
concentrated,  and  the  general  has  the  means  of  taking  up  after  the 
passage  a  front  perpendicular  to  the  river,  it  would  be  better  to  pass  it 
upon  one  of  the  extremities,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  enemy  from  the 
bridges.* 

4.  General  Rogniat  observes :  "  It  is  impossible  for  a  modem  army 
so  to  reduce  its  requirements  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  magazines 
and  depots.  The  provisions  carried  by  an  army  are,  in  general,  calculated 
only  to  last  four  days ;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  an  army 

1  Sir  H.  Rnnbnry.  ^  Napoleon.  *  Jomini,  Chap.  IIL,  Art.  21.  « IM. 
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oonld,  under  any  circumstances,  carry  with  it  provisions  likely  to  last 
more  than  eight.  Such  part  of  these  provisions  as  consists  in  bread  and 
Uacnit,  can  only  be  prepared  in  establishments  previously  constructed 
for  that  purpooe.  Fire-arms  necessitate  so  g:reat  a  supply  of  ammunition, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  an  army  to  carry  with  it  more  than  sufficient  for 
one  battle,  after  which  it  would  be  left  utterly  defenceless  were  it  to  be 
cat  off  from  the  depots  destined  to  replenish  its  resources ;  in  addition 
to  which,  even  in  the  event  of  finding  places  fitted  for  safely  depositing 
its  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  for  establishing  its  hospitals  and 
arsenals,  those  pkces  would  require  a  considerable  time  to  fortify.  It  is 
therefore,  evident  that, — as  it  is  impossible  for  an  army  either  to  carry 
with  it,  or  to  find  or  prepare  rapidly  in  a  foreign  country,  all  the  indis- 
pensable requisites  for  its  safeguard,  its  existence,  and  the  carrying  on 
of  the  war  generally — it  becomes  an  inviolable  rule,  that  an  army  should 
never  stray  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  its  base."^ 

Dep6t$  of  iuppliei. 

5.  Each  line  of  operation  ought  to  be  covered  by  the  movements 
and  the  positions  of  the  army,  it  follows  then  that  the  most  fuvourable 
points  for  depots  of  supplies  ought  to  be  found  on  this  line  ;  and  us  it 
also  determines  the  direction  of  all  movements  both  in  the  udvance  and 
when  retiring,  it  points  out  the  most  convenient  way  for  the  trun8{K)rt 
of  neccMarieA.^ 

6.  Ail  the  armv  advance*  and  removcH  further  from  it.s  ba.st*.  it  bcronics 
the  more  necessar)*  to  have  u  ^c^xxl  line  of  o]KTatioii8  and  of  do]x^ts  which 
may  k€*€p  up  the  connection  of  the  anny  with  its  Ixiso.  The  8lafl*  otfieers 
frill  divide  the  depicts  into  deiiartnients,  the  principle  dei/»t  Ix^iit^ 
CBtablinhed  in  the  to^ii  which  can  lodge  and  supply  the  p:reate^t  miinlKr 
of  men:  if  there  is  a  fortress  suitably  Hituatul,  it  should  he  selivti-il  as 
the  site  of  the  principal  depot.  The  secondary  de)Mit.s  may  lie  separatt^l 
bjr  distances  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  niilcM,  usuidly  in  the  towns  of  the 

covntr\'.     The  mean  distance  apart  will  Ih?  about  twenty  to  twenty-tive 

•  •  •  • 

wmHem.  Thii%  will  give  fiftoi*n  de{)ot.s  uikmi  a  line  of  thnr  liuiidnd  iniK  >, 
which  •hould  be  divided  into  thrive  or  four  brig;ules  or  de))uts.     lC;ieh  of 
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these  will  have  a  commander  and  a  detachment  of  troops  or  convalescent 
soldiers,  who  regulate  the  arrangements  for  accommodating  troops  and 
give  protection  to  the  authorities  of  the  country,  (if  they  remain) ;  they 
ftimish  facilities  for  transmitting  the  mails  and  the  necessary  escorts ; 
the  commander  sees  that  the  roads  and  bridges  are  kept  in  good  order. 
If  possible,  there  should  be  a  park  of  several  carriages  at  each  depdt, 
certainly  at  the  principal  one  in  each  brigade.^ 

7.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  correspondence  after  the  battle  of 
Talavera  sets  in  the  strongest  possible  light  the  essential  importance  of 
magazines,  and  the  consequences  of   operating  without  them.     The 
English  army,  leaving  its  depot  in  Portugal,  had  moved  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces  which  were  opposing 
the  French  corps  in  front  of  Madrid.  The  jimction  of  the  allies  effected, 
they  had  engaged  and  beaten  the  enemy  at  Tcdavera.     As  the  com- 
mander  of  an  auxiliary  force,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  native  army, 
in  a  coimtry  which,  though  sterile  in  parts,  yet  afforded  ample  supplies, 
Wellington  could  not  have  anticipated  any  difficulty  in  procuring  pro- 
visions, for  which  fuU  value  would  have  been  readily  paid ;  and  he  had 
accordingly  entered  Spain  relying  on  the  promises  of  the  Spanish 
government  to  provide  ample  subsistence  and  means  of  transport  for  his 
army.     Yet,  victorious  as  he  was,  he  speedily  found  that  army  crippled 
for  want  of  food  and  forage ;  and,  after  nimierous  remonstrances,  he  was 
driven  to  execute  what  he  had  frequently  threatened,  and  marched  his 
troops  back  to  Portugal.^ 

8.  The  depots  formed  either  by  purchase  or  forced  requisitions, 
should  be  echeloned  as  much  as  possible  upon  three  different  lines  of 
communication,  in  order  to  supply  with  more  facility  the  wings  of  the 
army,  and  to  extend  as  much  as  possible  the  area  from  which  successive 
supplies  are  to  be  dra^Ti,  and,  lastly,  in  order  that  the  dep6ts  should  be 
as  well  covered  as  possible.  To  this  end,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
depots  on  lines  converging  towards  the  principal  lines  of  operations, 
which  will  be  generally  found  in  the  centre.  This  arrangement  has  two 
real  advantages :  first,  the  depots  are  less  exposed  to  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy,  as  his  distance  from  them  is  thereby  increased;  secondly,  it 
facilitates  the  movements  of  the  army  in  concentrating  upon  a  single 

1  Jomini,  Chap.  VL,  Art  41.  «  Hamley,  Part  I.,  Chap.  IL 
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point  of  the  line  operations  to  the  rear,  with  a  view  of  retaking  the 
initiatire  firom  the  enemy,  who  may  have  temporarily  assumed  the  offen- 
■ive  and  gained  some  advantage.  In  thinly  settled  and  improductive 
regions  the  army  will  hick  its  most  necessary  supplies:  it  will  be 
pmdcnty  in  this  case,  not  to  advance  too  far  firom  its  depots,  and  to  carry 
with  it  sufficient  provisions  to  enable  it,  if  compcUod  to  do  so,  to  fall  back 
opon  it«  linee  of  depots.* 


9.  An  army  which  undertakes  the  conquest  of  a  country,  has  eithw 
iu  two  wingH  resting^  upon  neutral  territories,  or  upon  great  natural 
obstacles,  such  as  rivers  or  chains  of  mountains.  It  happens  in  some 
that  only  one  wing  is  so  supported,  and  in  others,  that  both  are 
In  the  first  instance  cited,  viz.,  where  both  wings  are  protected, 
a  gn«ra!  has  only  to  guard  against  being  penetrated  in  front.  In  the 
■econd,  where  one  wing  only  is  supported,  he  should  rest  upon  the  sup- 
ported wing.  In  the  third,  where  both  wings  are  exposed,  ho  should 
depend  upon  a  central  formation,  and  never  allow  the  difierent  corps 
vnder  his  command  to  depart  from  this ;  for  if  it  be  difficult  to  contend 
with  the  disadvantage  of  having  ttco  flanks  exposed,  the  inconvenience  is 
doubled  by  having //ur,  and  tripled  if  there  be  sU ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
army  i^  di^nded,  into  two  or  three  dififereut  corpvS.  In  the  first  instance, 
then,  as  above  quoted  the  line  of  operation  may  tend  indifferently  to  the 
right  or  Itrft.  In  the  second,  it  should  be  direiti'd  towards  the  wing  in 
«pport.     In  the  third,  it  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  centre  of  the 

armv's  litu*  of  march.     But  in  all  these  cases,  it  i^  nece.ssar^•  everv  five 

•  ••  • 

or  six  <Liy*(,  to  have  u  strong  iM>st  or  un  iutroncluKl  {)or<itioii  upon  the 
line  of  nuir(*h,  in  order  to  collect  stores  and  provisions,  to  organise  con- 
voy*, to  fonn  a  centre  of  movement,  and  establish  a  i>oint  of  defence  to 
•horten  the  line  of  operation." 

1<>.  The  Italians  in  acting  against  the  qiuidrilateral, — **  in  18G6  ** — 
with  tht'ir  army  concentrated,  CMiuld  either  advance  across  the  Mineio 
umI  nuh  headlong  against  itM  i>aruiK;ts  and  embrasures,  or  by  advancing 
tixmk  the  Lower  Po,  pu*(h  towards  Padua  to  cut  the  uuiin  line  of  com- 


1  Jgouaif  C1i»(K  lilt  Ajrt  25.  *  K»|H4Mm. 
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municationwitliyienna.  General  La  Marmora  had  avery  difficult  problem 
to  solve,  and  was  not  fortunate  in  the  conditions  he  introduced  i&to  its 
solution.  His  information  as  to  the  Austrian  designs  was  manifestly 
exceedingly  faulty,  while  that  of  the  Archduke  Albrecht  was  excellent. 
The  Italian  general  was  boimd  to  assume  the  offensive,  for  political 
reasons.  Neglecting  a  plan  for  his  campaign  which  had  been  forwarded 
from  Berlin,*  he  adopted  one  which,  as  is  believed,  had  been  determined 
upon  in  case  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war  of  1859,  by  a  mixed  council 
of  French  and  Italian  officers.  The  main  attack  was  to  be  made  against 
the  Mincio  and  the  Adige,  by  the  principal  army,  under  the  personal 
command  of  King  Victor  Enmianuel.^ 

1.  If  the  art  of  war,  consists  in  bringing  into  action  upon  the  decisive 
point  of  the  theatre  of  operations  the  greatest  possible  force,  the  choice 
of  the  line  of  operations,  being  the  primary  means  of  attaining  this  end, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Amdamental  idea  in  a  good  plan  of  a  campaign. 
Napoleon  proved  this  by  the  direction  he  gave  his  armies  in  1805  on 
Donauwerth,  and  in  1806  on  Gera, — ^manceuvres  that  cannot  be  too 
much  studied  by  military  men.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  sketch  in 
advance  the  whole  campaign.  The  objective  point  will  be  determined 
upon  in  advance,  the  general  plan  to  be  followed  to  attain  it,  and  the  first 
enterprise  to  be  undertaken  for  this  end :  what  is  to  follow  will  depend 
upon  the  result  of  this  first  operation,  and  the  new  phases  it  may  develop. 
The  direction  to  be  given  to  this  line,  depends  upon  the  geographical 
situation  of  the  theatre  of  operations,  but  still  more  upon  the  position  of 
the  hostile  masses  upon  this  strategic  field.  In  every  case,  howetm^,  it 
must  he  directed  upon  the  centre  or  upon  one  of  the  extremities,  Only  when 
the  assailing  forces  are  vastly  preponderating  loould  it  he  otherwise  than  a 
fatal  eiTor  to  act  upon  tJic  centre,  and  tJie  two  extremities  at  the  same  time. 
It  may  be  laid  do>vn  as  a  general  principle,  that,  if  the  enemy  divide 
his  forces  on  an  extended  front,  the  best  direction  of  the  manceuvre  line 
will  be  upon  his  centre,  but  in  every  other  case,  when  it  is  possible,  the 


*  The  plan  of  campaign  forwarded  from  Berlin  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pirodaci 
of  General  Von  Moltke,  and  to  have  been  as  follows : — A  corps  of  Italians  of  aboat 
100,000  men  was  to  cross  the  Iiower  Po  to  the  east  of  the  Mincio,  and  take  up  a  strong 
position  between  Mantua  and  Legnano,  and  by  their  presence  hold  the  Austrian  army 
within  the  Quadrilateral,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Italian  army,  by  the  aid  of  the 
fleet,  disembarked  in  the  ucighboureood  of  Trieste,  and  pushed  directly  upon  Vienna. 

1  Hozier,  Vol  II. 
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bert  direction  will  be  upon  one  of  the  flanks,  and  then  upon  the 
of  his  line  of  defence  or  front  of  operations.  The  advantages  of 
dB  manoDUTre  arises  more  from  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  taking  the 
line  of  defence  in  rcTerse,  than  from  the  &ct  that  by  using  it  the 
iSMilant  has  to  contend  with  but  a  part  of  the  enemy's  force.  Thus  the 
armr  of  the  Rhine  in  1800,  gaining  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  of  defence 
of  the  Black  Forest,  caused  it  to  yield  almost  without  an  effort.  This 
army  fbo^t  two  battles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  which,  although 
not  decisiTe,  yet  from  the  judicious  direction  of  the  line  of  operations, 
btoQ^t  about  the  invasion  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria.  The  results  of  the 
march  of  the  army  of  reserve  by  the  Saint  Bernard  and  Milan  upon  the 
extreme  right  of  Mclas  were  still  more  brilliant.  Even  when  the 
extremity  of  the  enemy's  front  of  operations  is  gained,  it  is  not  always 
wmte  to  act  upon  his  rear,  since  by  so  doing  the  assailant  in  many  cases 
lose  bis  own  communications.  To  avoid  this  danger,  the  line  of 
should  have  a  geographic  and  strategic  direction,  such  that 
the  army  will  always  find  either  to  its  rear  or  to  the  right  or  left  a  safe 
line  of  retreat.  In  this  case  to  take  advantage  of  either  of  these  flank 
lines  of  retreat,  would  require  a  change  of  direction  of  the  line  of 
o|MffBtions.* 

12.  *  Subsequent  to  the  occupation  of  Moscow,  in  1812 — ^by  Napoleon,' 
all  the  immediate  resources  of  the  countr}'  that  hod  not  been  destroyed 
or  removed  by  the  Russians  had  been  consimied  by  the  French 
army,  and  owing  to  the  impracticable  state  of  the  roads  in  Russia 
during  autumn,  the  magazines  could  not  be  replenished  till  winter 
%hcmld  set  in  and  the  nledge-wayrt  should  be  established.  Napoleon 
BOW  saw  that  the  fluttering  prospect  of  iini*<hing  the  war  in  ono 
cmmpaigii  had  entin^ly  vanished  ;  to  maintain  his  urmy  any  longer  in  its 
•dvaiiced  poMition  was  imix>8sible,  he  theref(»re  resolvod  to  full  back 
vpon  Smolunsku,  where  his  magazines  were  better  stored,  and  from 
vbrncc  hi^  line  of  conimuuicution  would  be  less  liuble  to  inter- 
rspcioD.  To  effwt  this  retreat  it  wus  his  **  stratogie'*  to  endi»avour  by 
thr  flank  movement  in  the  direi*tion  ot'  Kultm;^  of  his  whole  force, 
h|rht  in  front,  to  luni  the  left  of  the  Uuhmuii^  and  phico  his  urmy  in  a 
pMtiont  with  reference  to  thut  in  which  his  opponent  >tood,  better  cal- 
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culated  to  cover  its  own  retreat  on  Smolensko.  This  was  a  grand 
conception  in  strategy,  calculated  to  relieve  his  army  from  the  false 
position  into  which  Koutoosors  flank  movement  had  placed  it ;  and  the 
only  excuse  for  his  having  delayed  it  too  long,  was  the  hope  with  which 
he  flattered  himself  that  the  moral  eflect  of  his  occupation  of  Moscow 
would  prove  decisive. 

Koutousof  received  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  their  design 
till  the  4th  French  corps  had  reached  Borowsk ;  indeed  the  primary 
concentration  of  the  enemy  might  equally  have  portended  an  attack  in 
front  on  the  position  at  Taroutino,  where  he  was  prepared  to  receive  it ; 
he  could  only  hope  now  to  anticipate  them  on  their  line  of  march  by 
leaving  his  entrenched  camp,  and  moving  to  his  left  upon  Malo- 
Jaroslavets.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  Koutousof  retired  in  the  direction  of 

Kalouga  to  a  defensive  position,  and  next  day,  either  not  liking  his 
groimd,  or  for  some  other  reason  not  thinking  the  time  had  arrived  for 
making  a  stand,  he  commenced  a  farther  retreat  upon  Kalouga,  leaving 
Miloradovitch  as  his  rear  guard.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
posed, from  the  information  he  received,  that  his  retreat  towards 
Kalouga  was  not  only  anticipated,  but  obsolutely  barred  by  an  army 
superior  both  in  numbers  and  condition,  ready  to  offer  battle  in  a  strong 
position  in  front ;  the  left  flank  of  his  line  of  march  had  been  insulted 
at  various  points  by  attacks  of  light  cavalry  and  the  Cossacks  of  Platof, 
from  one  of  which  he  himself  had  narrowly  escaped,  and  from  which 
molestation  his  cavalry  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  protect  him ;  he 
therefore  declined  attempting  to  open  his  road  by  attacking  the  Russian 
army,  and,  relinquishing  all  farther  idea  of  a  flank  movement  resolved 
to  turn  suddenly  back,  and  assimie  for  his  line  of  retreat  the  same 
exhausted  route  through  Mojaisk  by  which  he  had  advanced.^ 


13.     When  the  conquest  of  a  country  is  undertaken  by  two  or  three 
armies,  which  have  each  their  separate  lines  of  operation  imtil  they 

^  Cftthcart. 
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arrive  At  a  point  fixed  upon  for  their  concentration,  it  should  be  laid  down 
aa  a  principle  that  their  junction  should  never  take  place  near  the 
«Mmy,  because  the  enemy,  in  uniting  his  forces,  may  not  only  prevent 
ii»  bat  beat  the  armies  in  detail.^ 

14.  '  In  the  German  campaign  of  1866 ' — ^The  groat  risk  of  the 
operation  was  this,  that  for  seven  or  eight  days  their  two 

from  Oorlits  and  Olatz,  would  be  isolated  by  an  impervious 
tain  barrier,  and  either  might,  on  issuing  into  Bohemia,  be  con- 
£noiit0d  by  a  superior  enemy.  With  the  defeat  of  either,  the  joint 
iavaaion  would  be  frustrated,  and  the  victorious  Austrians  might  follow 
Ike  beaten  corps  into  Prussian  territory  and  threaten  the  capital.  The 
ruk  was  reduced  to  its  minimum  by  the  employment  of  the  field- telegraph 
tkat  accompanied  each  army  in  its  march,  keeping  up  the  connection 
bdwwn  the  bead-quarters  and  Berlin.  Waggons  carrjring  the  telegraph, 
the  operatcH*,  and  the  poles,  kept  their  place  throughout  the  movement. 
Tkaa  each  commander  knew  all  the  steps  of  his  colleague,  and  the  cloud 
wUeh  has  hitherto  wrapt  such  joint  enterprises  in  uncertainty,  was 
liiMipatud  from  hour  to  hour.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  it  might 
itiD  have  been  safer  though  less  daring  policy,  had  both  armies  issued 
horn  the  Oorlitz  passes.  The  risk  of  separate  defeat  once  over,  there  is, 
however,        *        *  a  special  advantage  in  thus  entering  the 

theatre  from  two  sides.* 

15.  When  Wellington  concerted  with  Blucher  at  Bry  operations 
Napoleon  on  the  16th  June,  he  proposed  to  aid  him  by  advancing 
Napoleon's  left  flank  and  rear  by  the  GoHselics  road.     In  doing 

so,  he  would  have  covered  his  own  line  to  Ontend.  AVlien  Napoleon 
fallowed  Wellington  to  Waterloo,  he  detached  Orouchy  partly  to  cover 
hm  lank  and  rear,  which  were  especially  exposed,  because  if  the 
!>■»— :«i>  should  advance  towards  Quatre  Bras  or  Charleroi,  they  would 
mil  oDvrr  their  own  line  to  Liege.  And,  lastly,  when  Blucher  approuchul 
Wmterloo,  he  attacked  Napoleon  in  the  moMt  fatal  direction,  being  himself 
en  a  front  which  covenxl  from  the  main  French  anny  the  line  throu^li 
W«vTe  to  Liege.  Thus  the  divergence  of  the  base  of  tlie  allie<l  armies 
cBftblcd  them  to  deliver  their  blowK  in  the  m(»»t  fatally  dixusivo  manner 
the  enemy's  flank  and  rear ;  which,  had  they  oi>erttt«l  from  a 
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common  base,  such  as  Antwerp,  they  could  not  have  done  without 
exposing  their  own  commimications.  If  then,  allied  armies,  operating 
from  divergent  bases,  can  conibine,  their  operation  will  be  more  effective 
than  if  they  had  a  common  base.*  But  from  the  moment  that  their 
concert  is  destroyed  by  the  interposition  of  an  adequate  force,  the  chances 
are  against  them.^ 

16.  The  Prussian  invasion  of  Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel — *  1866* — 
was  effected  by  combined  movements  from  different  points  far  apart : 
the  enterprise  was  accordingly  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  It 
was  very  undesirable  to  weaken  the  main  Prussian  armies,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Silesia  by  the  smallest  detachments.  Orders 
were  accordingly  sent  to  General  Falckenstein,  who  was  in  Westphalia, 
to  invade  these  states  with  both  his  divisions,  and  to  occupy  them. 
Goben's  division  was  to  be  directed  from  Minden  on  Hanover,  to  which 
town  that  of  General  Manteuffel,  from  Harburg  was  also  to  march. 
Beyer's  division  was  ordered  at  the  same  time,  to  invade  Hesse-Cassel 
from  Wetzlar.  The  Hanoverian  army  was  not  yet  mobilized,  that  of 
of  Cassel  was  but  a  weak  contingent,  so  that  it  was  calculated  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible,  with  these  three  Prussian  divisions  to  bring 
superior  nimibers  to  bear  on  any  decisive  points.^  ♦        ♦         ♦ 

^  17.  Two  independent  armies  should  not  be  formed  upon  the  same 
frontier :  such  an  arrangement  could  be  proper  only  in  the  case  of 
large  coalitions,  or  where  the  forces  at  disposal  are  too  nimierous  to  act 
upon  the  same  zone  of  operations ;  and  even  in  this  case  it  would  be 
better  to  have  all  the  forces  under  the  same  commander,  who  accompanies 
the  principal  army.  As  a  consequence  of  the  last-mentioned  principle, 
with  equal  forces  on  the  same  frontier,  a  single  line  of  operations  will 
be  more  advantageous  than  a  double  one.  It  may  happen,  however, 
that  a  double  line  will  be  necessary,  either  from  the  topography  of  the 
seat  of  war,  or  because  a  double  line  has  been  adopted  by  the  enemy, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  oppose  a  part  of  the  army  to  each  of  his 
masses.  In  this  case,  interior  or  central  lines  will  be  preferable  to 
exterior  linos,  since  in  the  former  case  the  fractions  of  the  army  can  be 


*  The  truth  of  this  assertion  was  illustrated,  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
work,  by  the  victory  of  Kooiggratz,  where  the  two  Pnissiau  armies,  advancing  frfon 
different  sides  of  the  theatre,  combined  their  attack  with  fatal  effect. 
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oonesntnited  befiyre  thoie  of  the  enemy,  and  may  thns  decide  the  fi&te 
of  the  campaign.  Snchananny  may,  by  a  well  combined  strategic  plan, 
vnite  upon  and  overwhebn  succesaiyely  the  firactions  of  the  adversary's 
ibreea.  To  be  aasnred  of  soccess  in  these  manoBuvres,  a  body  of  observa- 
tioQ  is  left  in  firont  of  the  army  to  be  held  in  check,  with  instructions  to 
EToid  a  serious  engagement,  but  to  delay  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  ground,  continually  falling  back  upon  the 
principal  army.  A  double  line  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  decided 
•operiority  of  force,  when  each  army  will  be  a  match  for  any  force  the 
enemy  can  bring  against  it.  In  this  case,  this  course  will  be  advantageous, 
■inoe  a  single  line  would  crowd  the  forces  so  much  as  to  prevent  them 
all  finom  acting  to  advantage.  However,  it  will  always  be  prudent  to 
eupport  well  the  army  which,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  its  theatre  and 
the  respective  positions  of  the  parties,  has  the  most  important  duty  to 
perform. 

18.  Divergent  or  convergent  operations  may  be  either  very  good  or 
very  bad :  all  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  respective  forces.  The 
eeecfitric  lines,  for  instance,  are  good  when  applied  to  a  mass  starting 
from  a  given  point,  and  acting  in  divergent  directions  to  divide  and 
Mparmtely  destroy  two  hostile  forces  acting  upon  exterior  lines.  Such 
was  the  mana^uvro  of  Frederick  which  brought  about  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign  of  1767,  the  fine  battles  of  Ronnbach  and  Leuthcn.  Such  were 
nearly  all  the  operations  of  Napoleon,  whose  fuvorito  manoDU\Te  was  to 
unite,  by  closely-calculated  marches,  imposing  muHses  on  the  centre,  and 
having  pierced  the  enemy's  centre,  ur  turned  his  front,  to  give  them 
eeoentric  directions  to  disperse  the  defeated  umiy.  On  the  other  hand, 
concentric  operations  are  good  in  two  cases  : 

1 1  i  When  they  tend  to  concentrate  a  scattered  nmiy  upon  a  point 
where  it  will  be  sure  to  arrive  before  the  enemy. 

r2j  When  thev  direct  to  the  same  end  the  efforlH  of  two  armies  which 
in  no  danger  of  being  beaten  separately  by  a  stronger  enemy. 

Concentric  operations  which  just  now  seem  to  be  ho  advantageous, 

y  be  most  pernicious, — which  should  teach  us  the  neeeMsity  of 
delecting  the  principles  upon  which  Hvstems  are  lused,  and  not  to 
eonfoond   principles  and  systems;  as,  for  instance,  if  two  unnies  set 
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out  from  a  distant  base  to  marcli  convergently  upon  an  enemy  whose 
forces  are  on  interior  lines  and  more  concentrated,  it  follows  that  the 
latter  could  effect  a  union  before  the  former,  and  would  inevitably  defeat 
them ;  as  was  the  case  with  Morean  and  Jourdan  in  1796,  opposed  to  the 
Archduke  Charles.  In  starting  from  the  same  points,  or  from  two  points 
much  less  separated  than  Dusseldorf  and  Strasbourg,  an  army  may  be 
exposed  to  this  danger.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  concentric  columns 
of  Wurmser  and  Quasdanovitch,  wishing  to  reach  the  Mincio  by  the  two 
banks  of  Lake  Garda  P  Can  the  result  of  the  march  of  Napoleo^  and 
Grouchy  on  Brussels  be  forgotten  P  Leaving  Sombref  they  were  to  march 
concentrically  on  this  city, — one  by  Quatre  Bras,  the  other  Wavre. 
Blucher  and  Wellington,  taking  an  interior  strategic  line,  effected  a 
junction  before  them,  and  the  terrible  disaster  of  Waterloo  proved  to  the 
world  that  the  immutable  principles  of  war  cannot  be  violated  with 
impunity.  Such  events  prove  better  than  any  argument  that  a 
system  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  war 
cannot  be  good.  I  lay  no  claim  to  the  creation  of  these  principles,  for 
they  have  always  existed,  and  were  applied  by  Csesar,  Scipio,  and  the 
Consul  Nero,  as  well  as  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene ;  but  I  claim  to 
have  been  the  first  to  point  them  out,  and  to  lay  down  the  principal 
chances  in  their  various  applications.^ 

19.  Interior  lines  of  operations,  are  those  adopted  by  one  or  two 
armies  to  oppose  several  hostile  bodies,  and  having  such  a  direction  that 
the  general  can  concentrate  the  masses  and  manoeuvre  with  his  whole  force 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  it  would  require  for  the  enemy  to  oppose 
to  them  a  greater  force.  Exterior  lines  lead  to  the  opposite  result,  and 
are  those  formed  by  an  army  which  operates  at  the  same  time  on  both 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  or  against  several  of  his  masses.^ 

20.  In  1800,  Napoleon  had  returned  from  Egypt,    *  * 

*  *  *  *  One  hundred  and 

fifty  thousand  men  marched  upon  the  two  flanks  of  Switzerland, 
and  debouched,  one  upon  the  Danube  and  the  other  upon  the  Po. 
This  insured  the  conquest  of  vast  regions.  Modem  history  affords 
no  similar  combination.  The  French  armies  were  upon  interior 
lines,  affording  reciprocal  support,  while  the  Austrians  were  compelled 

1  Jomini,  Chap.  III.,  Art  21.  « IHd, 
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to  adopt  an  exterior  line,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  oom- 
mnioate.  By  skilfol  arrangement  of  its  progress,  the  army  of  the 
cot  off  the  enemy  from  his  line  of  operations,  at  the  same  time 
its  own  relations  with  its  base  and  with  the  army  of  the 
Bhinev  which  formed  its  secondary  line.^ 

21.  Mnltiple  lines  are  resorted  to  when  it  is  impossible  to  select  lines 
of  any  other  kind,  and  when,  either  on  account  of  the  uneven  nature 
of  the  ground,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  army,  the  columns  would  be  two 
deep,  and  might  exhaust  the  country.  Even  when  the  enemy  is  divided 
St  is  not  preferable  to  follow  his  example,  because,  by  assumiTig  a  central 
direotion,  we  can  operate  against  either  of  his  divisions.  We  must  not 
oimfemid  multiple  lines,  with  the  directions  followed  by  the  great 
moveable  and  temporary  detachments.  These  have  always  aims,  more 
or  loss  secondary,  to  arrive  at ;  and,  as  the  main  object  is  to  obtain  a 

on  the  decisive  point,  they  must  be  avoided.  They  are  generally 
to  in  order  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  retreat,  by  threatening  his 
ham  of  operations,  or  for  the  purpose  of  covering  our  own ;  to  march 
tooraids  a  hostile  corps  to  prevent  its  junction,  or  to  fiicilitate  the  arrival 
of  attcconrs ;  to  observe  and  hold  in  check  a  considerable  Auction  of  the 
soonr,  while  we  strike  a  blow  at  the  remainder.'         •         •        • 

22.  Parallel  lines,  are  those  which  continue  at  about  the  same 
diaCanee  from  each  other  throughout  the  theatre  of  operations.  While 
this  di^xMition  is  resorted  to  no  juncture  can  take  place,  the  general 
aim  it  undermined,  and  the  marches  slower  and  loss  decisive.  Such 
lines  should  be  abandoned  in  presence  of  superior  forces,  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  army  should  be  included  within  the  lines  of  commu- 
nieation,  before  undertaking  anything  of  importance.  Parallel  lines  are 
bvt  seldom  made  use  of.' 

23.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  line  of  operation 
diould  not  be  abandoned ;  but  it  in  one  of  the  most  skilful  mana)uvres 
ia  war  to  know  how  to  change  it,  when  circumstances  authorise  or 
rmder  this  neeessar}'.  An  army  which  changes  skilfully  its  lino  of 
opemtmi,  deceivca  the  enemy,  who  becomes  ignorant  where  to  look  for 
its  rear,  or  upon  what  weak  points  it  is  assailable.^ 
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24.  It  BometuneB  happens  that  an  army  is  obliged  to  change  its  line 
operations  in  the  middle  of  a  campaign.  This  is  a  very  delicate  and 
important  step,  which  may  lead  to  great  successes,  or  to  equally  great 
disasters  if  not  applied  with  sagacity,  and  is  used  only  to  extricate  an 
army  from  an  embarassing  position.  Napoleon  projected  several  of 
these  changes;  for  in  his  bold  invasions  he  was  provided  with  new 
plans  to  meet  unforseen  events.  At  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  if  defeated, 
Napoleon  had  resolved  to  adopt  a  line  of  operations  through  Bohemia 
on  Passau  or  Ratisbon,  which  would  have  opened  a  new  and  rich  country 
to  him,  instead  of  returning  by  Vienna,  which  route  lay  through  an 
exhausted  country  and  from  which  the  Archduke  Chierles  was  endea- 
vouring to  cut  him  off.  Frederick  executed  one  of  these  changes  of  the 
line  of  operations,  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Olmlitz.^ 

25.  There  are  circimistances  in  which  it  is  useM  and  salutary  to 
change,  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign  the  direction  of  the  line  of  operation, 
and  to  choose  another  base ;  and  although  the  most  natural  idea  and  the 
most  habitual  usage  may  be  to  place  ourselves  in  front  of  the  country 
which  we  wish  to  defend,  it  sometimes  happens,  nevertheless,  that  it  is 
placed  more  efficaciously  in  a  safe  condition,  by  assuming  a  line  of 
operation  which  seems  to  abandon  it  and  deliver  it  up  to  the  enemy. 

In  1814,  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Dalmatia  (Soult),  after  having  operated 
upon  the  Adour,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  basin  of  that  river,  and  he 
directed  his  line  of  operation  upon  Toulouse.  In  this  he  acted  wisely 
for  he  thus  kept  off  the  English  army  from  the  centre  of  France,  more 
certainly  than  in  retiring  upon  Bordeaux,  where  they  would  have  fol- 
lowed him :  a  small  body  of  troops,  supported  by  the  national  guards, 
placed  in  rear  of  the  waste  lands,  and  covering  Bordeaux,  would  have 
guaranteed  the  safety  of  that  town,  if  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the 
political  complications  of  the  interior  had  not  rendered  these  wise  dis- 
positions useless.^ 

26.  In  1794,  the  Austrians,  acting  on  the  same  line  as  Blucher  '  in 
1815,' — and  defeated  on  nearly  the  same  ground  in  the  Battle  of  Fleurosy 
commenced  a  retreat  towards  the  Rhine,  which  soon  carried  them  away 
from  their  English  and  Dutch  Allies  under  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  their 
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MO  doing  gave  a  decided  advantage  to  the  French  invaders  of  Belgium, 
which  from  that  hour  waa  never  lost.  Napoleon  was  too  close  a  student 
of  the  revolutionary  wars  not  to  be  fully  aware  of  these  fiicts.  It  seemed 
to  him«  as  the  sequel  shows,  more  than  probable  that,  whichever  of  the 
allien  was  defeated,  would  be  naturally  tempted  to  imitate  the  Austrian 
gtneral  of  twenty  years  before,  and  secure  his  own  direct  retreat.  He 
knew  Blucher  was  too  practical  a  soldier  not  to  recognise  the  immense 
inounvenienoe  which  it  would  be,  in  case  of  prolonged  hostilities,  to 
abandon  the  Namur-Liege  line,  and  open  a  new  one  from  Prussia  to 
supply  his  army  by.  This  knowledge  added  to  his  naturally  sanguine 
temptfament,  made  him  calculate  at  once,  after  Ligny  was  won,  that  the 
natural  result  would  be  that  separation  of  his  enemies  which  he  desired, 
by  the  retirement  eastward  of  the  defeated  army.  *  *  •  • 
*  *  Oneisenau,  coming  into  temporary  command  after  the 
fril  of  Blucher  at  the  end  of  the  battle,  and  finding  the  struggle  for  the 
proseut  hopelessly  decided,  chose  at  all  risk  of  inconvenience  to  abstain 
from  the  notion  of  a  retreat  to  the  east,  and  to  keep  as  near  as  might  be 
to  the  English  army.  Without  any  direct  communication  with  Wel- 
lington (aa  far  as  can  be  positively  ascertained),  he  put  his  army  in 
motion  northward  for  Wavre  at  the  earliest  daybreak.^ 


Section  VI. 

LINES   OF   COMMUNICATION. 

I.  'Since  the  brief  campaign  of  1815,  in  Belgium,' — all  writers  of 
T  impfirtance  have  uj^ecd  that  the  principles  of  strategy  up  to  this 
cpi«-h  wi^ht  U*  tok'rubly  woU  suiumed  up  in  two  plain  rules,  *'to  act 
a;eain*4  the  mciiiy'rt  cfmnnunicationH,  while  keeping  your  own  guarded," 
aod  '•  to  brin;c  mkliM's  (if*  your  own  forces  a^inst  fractions  of  the  enemy." 
The  i^<^*nd  i>fTti<*^»  w  evidently  contains  the  elements  of  success,  that  it 
BCcdA  littlt*  rrminient ;  it  is  the  principle  by  which  a  general  incrcoses 
the  probability  of  victory.     But  he  has  also  to  insure  the  most  important 
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consequences  firom  victory,  and  this  is  where  the  other  principle  comes 
into  action.  He  may  win  a  battle,  and  drive  his  enemy  off  the  field ; 
but  if  the  enemy  retires  upon  his  magazines,  where  he  can  draw  fireah 
supplies  of  men  and  material,  the  work  has  probably  to  be  repeated,  and 
so  long  as  the  enemy  stands  between  the  victor  and  his  object,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  victory  are  comparatively  small.  If,  however,  the 
defeated  enemy  be  driven  away  from  his  supplies,  if  he  be  cut  off  from 
his  supports,  and  from  his  magazines,  if,  in  other  words,  his  communica- 
tions be  severed,  he  is  indeed,  in  a  sorry  plight.*^        •        •        •        • 

2.  To  act  upon  lines  far  removed  frx)m  each  other,  and  without  com- 
munications, is  to  commit  a  fault  which  always  gives  birth  to  a  second. 
The  detached  coliunn  has  only  its  orders  for  the  first  day ;  its  operations 
on  the  following  day  depend  upon  what  may  have  happened  to  the  main 
body.  Thus  the  column  either  loses  time  upon  emergency,  in  waiting 
for  orders,  or  acts  without  them,  and  at  hazard.  Let  it  therefore  be  held 
as  a  principle,  that  an  army  should  always  keep  its  columns  so  united  as 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  between  them  with  impunity. 
Whenever,  for  particular  reasons,  this  principle  is  departed  from,  the 
detached  corps  should  be  independent  in  their  operations.  They  should 
move  towards  a  point  fixed  upon  for  their  future  junction.  They  shoidd 
advance  without  hesitating,  and  without  waiting  for  fresh  orders,  and 
every  previous  means  should  be  concerted  to  prevent  their  being  attacked 
in  detail.^ 

3.  As  the  different  portions  of  an  army  on  the  defensive  must  unite 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  line  by  which  the  enemy  advances,  it  is,  of 
course,  indispensable  that  there  should  be  good  intercommunications, 
or  lateral  roads,  by  which  they  can  readily  approach  each  other.  And 
these  should  not  be  coincident  with  the  front  of  the  army,  but  in  rear  of  it 
— otherwise,  if  a  division  or  corps  were  pushed  back  by  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  enemy,  the  line  of  intercommunication  would  be  broken.  Also, 
if  an  army  were  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  and  using,  for  the  sake 
of  facility,  several  adjacent  roads,  these,  however  near,  should  not  be 
separated  by  any  impassable  obstacle,  such  as  a  great  swamp,  a  moimtain 
ridge,  or  a  river  without  fords  or  bridges ;  otherwise,  one  portion  of  the 
army  might  be  merely  spectators  of  an  attack  upon  the  rest,  as  happened 
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at  RiToli,  where  an  Austrian  oolomn,  moving  on  the  left  of  the  Adige, 
witaeated  the  defeat  of  the  anny  on  the  other  bank ;  and  as  occnrred 
Bore  notaUy  in  1796,  when  the  Auatrians,  advancing  into  Italy  on  both 
■idea  of  Lake  Ghirda,  were  beaten  in  succession  by  the  same  French 
•my.  Thus,  the  line  by  which  an  army  moves  is  not  necessarily,  nor 
freqiftently,  a  single  road,  but  several  roads  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  united  by  a  sufficient  number  of  cross-roads.^ 

4.  The  line  of  communication,  says  Montecuculli,  must  be  certain 
and  wdl  established,  for  every  army  that  acts  from  a  distant  base,  and  is 
not  careful  to  keep  this  line  perfectly  open,  marches  upon  a  procipice. 
It  mores  to  certain  ruin,  and  may  be  seen  by  an  infinity  of  examples. 
In  fiict,  if  the  road  by  which  provisions,  ammunition,  and  reinforcements 
are  to  be  brought  up,  is  not  entirely  secured ;  if  the  magazines,  the 
iMMpitalsi  the  depdts  of  arms,  and  the  places  of  supply  aro  not  fixed, 
and  oommodiously  situated,  not  only  the  army  cannot  keep  the  field  but 
it  wiQ  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.' 

60  A  notable  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  a  long  line  of  communi- 
eatiaii  is  furnished  by  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign.  During  his 
adTanoe  upon  Moscow,  two  Russian  corps  were  moving,  the  one  from 
FfaJand,  the  other  from  the  south  of  the  empire,  towards  his  line  of 
eommunications.  They  struck  it  where  it  crossed  the  Bcresina,  and 
causisd  the  horrible  disasters  of  that  famous  retreat.' 

6.  It  is  contrar}'  to  all  true  principles  to  moke  corps  which  have  no 
eoauBunication,  act  separately  against  a  central  force,  whoso  communi- 
cations are  open.^ 

7.  The  Austrians  lost  the  battle  of  Ilohenlinden  by  neglecting  this 
friDciple.     The  Imperial  Army  imder  the  orders  of  the  Archduke  John, 

divided  into  four  columns,  which  hod  to  march  through  uu  inimeniH) 
previous  to  their  junction  in  the  plain  of  Auzing,  where  they 
to  surprise  the  French.  But  these  diiferent  coqM  havinf>  no 
eommunication,  found  themselves  compelled  to  enpige  8e{>urutoly 
with  an  enemy  who  hod  taken  the  precaution  of  concentrating  his 
■asaas.  and  who  could  move  them  with  facility  in  a  country  with  which 
ks  had  been  long  previously  acquainted.^ 
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8.  The  direction  taken  by  an  army  to  reach  the  object  of  operation, 
is  termed  the  line  of  operation ;  the  direction  by  which  an  army  obtains 
it  supplies  is  its  line  of  communication.  When  the  British  forces  under 
Sir  Chas.  Napier,  invaded  Scinde,  in  1842,  Roree,  near  the  river  Indus, 
was  his  base  of  operations;  the  Indus  and  the  road  from  Roree  to 
Ferozepoor  were  his  lines  of  communication.  The  flight  of  the  Ameers 
to  the  southward  having  altered  his  plan,  Hyderabad  became  his  object 
of  operation,  upon  which  he  advanced  after  destroying  Emaum  6urh,  a 
strong  fortress  which  lay  on  his  left,  and  from  whence  the  enemy  might 
have  cut  off  his  base.  The  road  from  Eheyrpoor  to  Hyderabad,  through 
Deege-ka-kote  and  Nowshere,  was  his  line  of  operation.  After  the  battle 
of  Meanee,  7th  February,  1843,  Sir  Charles  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Indus  in  rear  of  Hyderabad,  which  he  strengthened  by  forming  an  in- 
trenched camp ;  this  position  became  his  base  of  operation,  and  the  Indus 
his  only  line  of  communication.^ 

9.  It  is  evident  that  an  army  best  secures  its  oonmiimications  by 
moving  on  a  fit)nt  which  is  perpendicular  to  them,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  front  approximates  to  a  direction  parallel  to  the  communications, 
does  their  security  diminish.* 

10.  One  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  selection  of  certain 
lines  for  moving  troops  in  a  theatre  of  war  is  the  forcing  of  an  enemy  to 
form  front  in  a  direction  which  shall  render  his  hold  on  his  communica- 
tions insecure.  And  the  defensive  army  generally  possesses  the  power 
of  doing  this  in  greater  degree  than  its  enemy.  Evidently  then  a  point 
may  be  more  eftectually  defended  indirectly  than  directly.^ 

11.  When  two  annies  are  manoeuvreing  against  each  other,  this 
condition,  namely,  that  both  arc  probably  moving  on  many  roads,  and 
consequently  on  an  extended  front,  renders  it  possible  for  one  to  gain  an 
advantage  by  superior  readiness  to  concentrate.  The  concentration 
effected  it  may  hope  to  penetrate  between  the  parts  of  the  opposing  army, 
destroy  their  connexion,  and  bring  against  some  of  them  sepaijitely  a 
greatly  superior  force.  These  advantages  then,  and  those  which  foUow 
from  menacing  an  enemy's  communications,  are  such  as  are  to  be  gained 
by  strategy.  The  methods  of  attaining  them  are  as  various  as  different 
theatres  of  war  are  diversified  and  complicated.  »  •  ♦ 
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They  nmst  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  military  operations — ^but 
in  fltiidjring  these  it  will  be  most  important,  indeed  absolutely  essential, 
tor  the  stadent  to  ascertain  and  fix  in  his  mind  the  following  cir- 
:  1.  The  defensible  lines,  or  bases,  on  which  the  hostile 
reipectively  rely.  2.  The  direction  of  the  lines  by  which  they 
approach  each  other  from  those  bases,  the  nmnber  of  roads  they  move 
on,  and  the  cmnmunications  between  those  roads.  3.  The  comparative 
extent  of  the  fronts  of  the  opposing  armies,  at  various  periods.  4.  The 
directions  of  the  fronts  of  the  opposing  armies  with  regard  to  their  own 
and  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication.^ 

12.  After  Madrid, — '  in  1808,' — had  capitulated  to  Napoleon,  he  was 
infimned  of  Sir  John  Moore's  advance  on  the  2l8t  December ;  in  an 
instant  the  Spaniards,  their  juntas  and  their  armies  were  dismissed  from 
his  thoughts ;  the  different  corps  were  arrested  in  their  movements,  ten 
tliooMnd  men  were  left  to  control  the  capital,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
22nd,  fifty  thousand  men  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarama.      •    *    • 

Pflnoually  urging  on  the  troc^  with  imceasing  vehemence  the 
ampaoi  arrived  at  Yillacastin,  fifty  miles  from  Madrid,  on  the  24th, 
and  the  26th  he  was  at  Tordesillas  with  the  guards  and  the  divisons  of 
Im  Fime  and  DessoUes.  The  dragoons  of  La  Houssaye  were  at  Valla- 
dolid  on  the  same  day,  and  Marshal  Ncy,  with  the  sixth  corps,  was  at 
Bio  Seoo.  From  Tordesillas  Napoleon  communicated  with  Soult,  in- 
formed him  of  th«*e  movements,  and  concluded  his  despatch  thus :  **  Ottr 
ratitify  aroyU  ntr  nlrt'idif  at  Bene  rent*'.  If  the  Kntjli<}i  pth^'i  to  day  in  their 
jtomiu/n  tkry  ore  lost  ;  ij,  un  the  eontran/,  they  attaek  you  with  all  their 
Jarce^  rtiirt  onr  day  a  mnrrk  ;  the  farther  they  pn/reed  the  better  for  ttJt,  If 
tknf  rttrtttt,  jtursto  them  riotvly ;"  and  then  full  of  hoiH\  ho  husteiied  to 
ValdiTa«,  but  had  the  mortiticution  to  leuni  that,  n<)twithstuiKlin<r  his 
rapid  march,  having  itcarcely  rested  nif^ht  or  day,  he  wa>  twelve  hours 
too  kte.  The  British  were  across  the  Kshi!  In  fact  Soult  was  in  full 
pmiit  when  this  letter  was  niTitten,  for  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  well 
avmrp  of  hi**  real  situutiun,  hud  ^iven  orders  to  retreat  the  moment  the 
intelligence  of  NupoleonV  nuireli  from  Madrid  rinicluxl  him.- 

13.  Fortune  aluiiy»  assorts  her  Miproinacy  in  war,  and  often  from  a 
slight  mistake  such  disastrous  conscquucoh  How  tliut  in  evor%-  age  and 
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every  nation  lihe  uncertainty  of  arms  has  been  proverbiaL  Napoleon's 
march  upon  Madrid  in  1808,  before  be  knew  the  exact  situation  of  the 
British  army  is  an  example.  By  that  march  he  lent  his  flank  to  his 
enemy.  Sir  John  Moore  seized  the  advantage  and  though  the  French 
emperor  repaired  the  error  for  the  moment  by  his  astonishing  march 
from  Madrid  to  Astorga,  the  fette  of  the  Peninsula  was  then  decided.  If 
he  had  not  been  forced  to  turn  against  Moore,  Lisbon  would  have  &Uen, 
Portugal  could  not  have  been  organised  for  resistance,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  Spaniards  would  never  have  suffered  Wellington  to  establidi  a 
solid  base  at  Cadiz :  that  general's  after  successes  would  then  have  been 
with  the  things  that  are  unborn.^ 

14.  Sir  John  Moore  advanced  from  Portugal  far  into  Spain;  and 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  southern  patriots,  adventured 
himself  within  reach  of  immensely  superior  hostile  forces  which  were 
directed  by  Napoleon  But  his  ships  were  ordered  round  to  Gonmna, 
which  place  he  adopted  as  his  base  on  leaving  Portugal.  He  never  could 
have  regained  Portugal.  The  direction  of  his  march  was  N.E.,  and  his 
right  flank  was  therefore  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  French  forceSi 
which  would  have  gathered  on  it  from  the  E.  and  S.E.  Corunna  was 
chosen  as  being  the  point  which  led  away  the  most  directly  frtmi  the 
general  line  of  his  enemy's  advance.* 

15.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  June,  1866,  Prussia  declared  war 
against  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Saxony.  The  two  former  states, 
imless  their  armies  were  quickly  disabled,  could  hinder  effectually  the 
Prussian  communications  between  Berlin  and  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
An  occupation  of  Saxony  would  have  much  facilitated  operations  against 
the  open  province  of  Brandenburg  and  against  Berlin,  while  it  would 
have  seriously  impeded  a  Prussian  advance  into  Bohemia  against  these 
States ;  then,  it  was  necessary  that  Prussia  should  act  with  immediate 
energy,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  disarm,  certainly  to  occupy,  them  before 
they  should  turn  her  attention  against  her  principal  enemy  Austria,and  the 
states  allied  thereto.  By  excellent  combinations  punctuaUy  carried  out, 
this  result  was  obtained.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  three  of  the  most 
important  middle  states  of  Germany  were  completely  overrun  by  Prussian 
troops :  and  their  sovereigns  driven  from  their  capitals  and  countries^  as 
if  by  a  thimderbolt.* 
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Campaign  in  Georgia. 

16.  Sherman  was  the  first  man  to  shew,  that  if  he  got  a  coimtry 
tolerably  fertile,  stripped  of  male  defenders  and  abandoned  to  women 
and  slaTea,  and  supposing  that  in  that  country  the  people  should  have 
been  induced  beforehand  to  grow  very  large  supplies  of  com  and  erery- 
thing  oi  that  kind,  with  the  idea  of  feeding  their  own  armies,  he  might 
take  bis  own  army  through  that  country,  and  feed  his  men  with  the 
feed  grown  for  their  enemies.  Upon  that  principle,  he  founded  part  of 
bis  campaign.^ 

17.  The  design  agreed  upon  was,  that  Sherman,  starting  firom  Chat- 
tanooga, on  the  river  Tennessee,  to  which  point  he  had  the  advantage  of 
raflroadfl  and  a  navigable  river,  should  work  his  way  into  the  heart  of 
tbe  great  state  of  Oeorgia  up  to  Atlanta — called,  from  its  commanding 
poattion,  the  Oate  City — from  whence  he  might  take  his  own  further 
course  as  best  he  might  think  fit,  if  he  only  once  got  therc.^ 

18.  The  plan  in  words  was  simple  enough,  but  difiicult  in  execution. 
It  was  just  this.    Having  an  army  superior  in  numborH,  half  of  it  would 

the  front  of  the  Confederates.  lie  would  then  be  able  to  detach 
balf  at  a  time  in  whatever  direction  he  chose.  If  then  he  could 
the  Confederates  pinned  to  one  place  by  watching  them  with  part 
of  bis  army,  the  rest  might  move  round,  and  come  upon  the  railroad 
bebind  them,  and  so  force  them  to  retreat.  To  do  this  required  a  groat 
wmnj  waggons ;  for  that  part  of  the  army  which  moved  had  to  keep 
itself  for  several  days  in  a  mountainous  district  stripped  of  supplies.  It 
rtfoired  a  good  general  to  be  sent  away  on  so  detached  a  service,  almost 
into  tbe  rear  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  required  many  other  conditions 
(wbicb  men  of  genius  like  Sherman  understand  better  than  ordinary 
■ortals)  before  be  could  overcome  such  great  practical  difficulties.  That 
was  tbe  general  idea  of  the  plan,  and  he  at  once,  when  his  commissariat 
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was  ready,  began  to  carry  it  out.  Having  on  the  6th  of  May  arrived 
before  his  enemy  and  felt  his  position,  and  found  it  exceedingly  strong, 
and  being  determined  to  save  his  men  as  much  as  possible^  he  com- 
menced his  flanking  operations.^ 

19.  With  an  inferior  army,  General  Johnston,  a  man  of  the  highest 
repute  when  the  war  broke  out,  had,  *  *  the  task  of  detain- 
ing Sherman  as  long  as  possible.  His  head  quarters  were  at  Dalton.  In 
front  of  Dalton  there  is  a  steep  hill,  which  made  the  position  so  formid- 
able that  Sherman,  a  cautious  general,  did  not  choose  to  attack  it.  He 
had  to  devise  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  a  plan  by  which  he  should 
turn,  not  one  such  hilly  position,  but  half  a  dozen  at  least  successively ; 
and  thus,  without  wasting  his  men  in  vain  attacks  upon  Confederate 
entrenchments,  force  his  foes  to  fall  back  along  the  railroad  from 
Atalanta,  which  they  so  much  wished  to  cover.* 

20.  There  are  two  plain  lessons  taught  by  this  campaign.  First,  the 
importance  in  war  of  threatening  your  enemy's  communications,  whilst 
securing  your  own.  Second,  the  possibility  in  such  a  case  as  that  already 
indicated  of  taking  an  army  across  country  without  any  regular  line 
of  communications  at  all.  The  practice  of  the  first  brought  Sherman  into 
Atalanta ;  the  other  gave  him  Savannah.^ 


21.     In  general,  *  the  better  course — *  to  be  pursued  by  an 

army  that  aims  at  its  adversary's  rear,' — would  be  for  the  assailant,  on 
attaining  the  point  of  the  comniiuiications  aimed  at,  to  move  rapidly  along 
them  till  close  to  the  opposing  army,  and  then  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to 
force  that  enemy  to  form  front  to  a  flank.  It  will  thus  be  compelled  to 
engage  at  the  greiitest  relative  disadvantage  if  it  determines  to  fight, 
and  if  it  escapes  by  a  line  still  open,  the  territory  it  had  occupied  will 
be  gained  mthout  a  blow.  The  commander  of  an  anny  that  feels  the 
grasp  of  a  formidable  enemy  on  its  communications,  is  not  in  a  position 
which  admits  of  pause  or  deliberation.  His  first  step  must  be  to  con- 
centrate his  forces ;  till  that  is  effected  he  can  only  attempt  to  retreat 
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under  penalty  of  sacrificing  all  the  troops  that  have  not  joined  him,  and 
the  more  extended  his  front  the  greater  will  be  his  danger.  But  if  the 
concentration  be  accomplished  while  the  enemy  is  yet  at  a  distance,  his 
hope  of  Hifety  must  lie  in  the  promptitude  of  his  movements.  What- 
ever coarse  he  resolves  on,  whether  to  break  through  the  cordon  or  to 
evade  it,  it  ui  indispensable  that  he  should  operate  with  his  army  entire. 
To  divide  his  forces  for  any  purpose,  will  be  to  play  the  adversary's  game. 
And  the  best  course  will  generally  be  to  strike  boldly  at  the  communi- 
cations of  the  enemy,  for  a  success  there  may  retrieve  the  campaign. 
Had  Melas  moved  promptly  to  the  Ticino,  he  might  have  been  in  Milan 
on  the  14th  Juno,  while  Napoleon  was  seeking  him  on  the  Bormida. 
And  Hack  might  have  recovered  his  base  without  loss  of  credit  had  he 
ctmck  with  his  whole  army  towards  Nuremberg.  Still,  meet  it  as  ho 
will,  a  sustained  movement  against  his  communications  must  cause  a 
general  to  lose  groimd  in  the  theatre,  and  to  abandon  his  enterprises, 
tlioogh  he  save  his  army.^ 

22.  Rivers  and  hill  ranges,  which  instead  of  crossing  the  path  of  an 
advancing  army  are  parallel  to  it,  will  generally  confer  a  great  advantage 
on  that  force  which  possesses  the  greater  facilities  for  passing  from  one 
aide  to  the  other.^ 

23.  ifrnaee  your  rnrm^H  Jlntiks,  protect  your  omiy  and  be  ready  to 
mnrentratf  an  thr  important  jmnts, — These  imiximH  contain  the  whole 
■pirit  of  Nap>l«»«>rr'«  in?*tnirtion?*  to  his  penenils,  after  Badajos  was  sur- 
*'*jun"d  in  I><11.  At  that  time  h(»  onlerecl  the  anny  ot'  Portugal  to 
oct-upy  the  vaUey  of  the  Ta<rus  and  the  ixis>c»s  ot*  the  Gredos  mountains, 
in  which  po*»ition  it  eovere<l  Madrid,  and  from  thence  it  eould  nnidily 
marrh  to  aid  either  the  anny  of  tlie  .**outh,  or  the  aniiv  of  the  north. 

•  ft 

I>i>rM*nne,  who  eounnande<l  the  hitter,  could  hrinj^  twentv-MX  thousand 
men  toCiucLul  Kodrip),  and  Soult  could  1)rin<;a  like  number  to  Badajos, 
but  Wellinjrtun  I'ould  not  move  ajr^inst  one  or  the  other  without  having 
SLinnunt  uiion  his  flauk :  he  eould  not  move  a^iin>t  Mannont,  without 
kavintr  the  others  on  t>oth  flanks,  and  h>>  could  not  turn  hi^  op{)onent*.s 
flanks  <«a%e  fn»m  tin*  ocean.  If,  notwithstanding*;  thi^  combination,  he 
tor»k  Ciuflad  K<idri^»  and  HacLijo^  it  was  by  Mirpri^e,  and  KraUM*  tin* 
French  did  not  concentrutcon  the  im{)ortant  I>oint^,  which  i)rove<l  indeeil 
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his  superiority  to  the  executive  general  opposed  to  him  but  in  no  manner 
ajSected  the  principle  of  Napoleon's  plan.  Again,  when  the  preparations 
for  the  Russian  war  had  weakened  the  army  of  the  north,  the  emperor 
giving  Marmont  two  additional  divisions,  ordered  him  to  occupy  Castile, 
not  as  a  defensive  position,  but  as  a  central  offensive  one  from  whence  he 
could  keep  the  G^Uicians  in  check,  and  by  prompt  menacing  movements, 
prevent  Wellington  from  commencing  serious  operations  elsewhere. 
This  plan  also  had  reference  to  the  maxim  respecting  flanks.  For 
Marmont  was  forbidden  to  invade  Portugal  while  Wellington  was  on 
the  frontier  of  Beira,  that  is,  when  he  could  not  assail  him  in  flank ;  and 
he  was  directed  to  guard  the  Asturias  carefrdly  as  a  protection  to  the 
great  line  of  communication  with  France ;  in  May  also  he  was  rebuked 
for  having  withdrawn  Bonet  from  Oviedo,  and  for  delaying  to  re-occupy 

the  Asturias  when  the  incursion  against  Beira  terminated. 

****** 

''Twice,''  said  Napoleon,  ''has  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  placed  an  interval 
of  thirty  leagues  between  his  army  and  the  enemy,  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  war ;  the  English  general  goes  where  he  will,  the  French  general 
loses  the  initial  movements  and  is  of  no  weight  in  the  afiairs  of  Spain. 
Biscay  and  the  north  are  exposed  by  the  evacuation  of  the  Asturias ; 
Santona  and  St.  Sebastian  are  endangered,  and  the  guerillas  communi- 
cate freely  with  the  coast.  If  the  Duke  of  Bagusa  has  not  kept  some 
bridges  on  the  Agueda,  he  cannot  know  what  Wellington  is  about,  and 
he  will  retire  before  light  cavalry,  instead  of  operating  so  as  to  make  1^ 
English  general  concentrate  his  whole  army."^ 


Napier,  VoL  V. 
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CHAPTER    n. 

Section  I. 

THEATRE    OF    WAR. 

I.  The  theatre  of  war  comprises  all  the  territory  upon  which  the 
putiei  may  assail  each  other,  whether  it  belongs  to  themselves,  their 
allies,  or  to  woaker  states  who  may  be  drawn  into  the  war  through  fear 
or  interest.  When  the  war  is  also  maritime,  the  theatre  may  embrace 
both  hemispheres, — as  has  happened  in  contests  between  France  and 
England  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  The  theatre  of  war  may  thus  be 
undefined,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  theatre  of  operations  of 
or  the  other  army.  The  theatre  of  a  continental  war  between 
and  Austria,  may  be  confined  to  Italy,  or  may,  in  addition  com- 
prise Germany,  if  the  German  States  take  part  therein.  Armies  may 
act  in  concert  or  separately :  in  the  first  case  the  whole  theatre  of  opera- 
tions may  be  considered  as  a  single  field  upon  which  strutcg}'  directs  the 
armies  for  the  attainment  of  a  definite  end.  In  the  second  case  each 
army  will  have  its  own  independent  theatre  of  operations.  The  theatre 
of  operatwfiB  of  an  army  embraces  all  the  territory  it  may  desire  to 
inrade  and  all  that  it  may  be  necessar}'  to  defend.  If  the  army  o]x>rates 
independently,  it  should  not  attempt  any  manoDUvres  beyond  its  own 
theatre,  (though  it  nhould  leave  it  if  it  be  in  danger  of  being  surrounded), 
since  the  fiup|K>^ition  is  that  no  concert  of  action  has  bi^en  arraugcd  with 
the  armicA  operating  on  the  other  fields.  If,  on  the  contrar}-,  there  be 
ooQcert  of  action,  the  theatre  of  operations  of  each  army  taken  singly  is 
bat  a  JBone  of  operations  of  the  generul  field,  occupiixl  by  the  nuiHses  for 
the  attainment  of  a  common  obji*ct. 

In  ererr  case,  each  theatre  must  have  its  own  VtvM},  its  own  objective 
point,  iu  sones  and  lines  of  operations  connecting  the  objective  point 
vilh  the  base,  either  in  the  offensive  or  the  defen^ive.^ 


Chs|k  \\U  Art.  17. 
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2.  It  is  by  studying  the  theatre  of  war,  that  the  objective  points  are 
learnt,  and  the  means  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  presents  for 
taking  possession  of  and  maintaining  them.  By  the  aid  of  this  knowledge 
operations  are  combined,  that  is  to  say,  the  way  is  examined  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  arrive  more  certainly  at  the  proposed  end,  and  the  result 
to  be  expected  awaited.^ 

3.  These  theatres  of  war  may  be  resolved  into  theatres  of  operations, 
or  extent  of  country  upon  which  two  hostile  armies  can  organize  their 
combinations,  preserving  at  the  same  time,  their  strategical  relations : 
their  limits  are  more  clearly  defined  than  those  of  the  former,  being 
great  natural  obstacles — such  as,  the  sea,  a  chain  of  moimtains,  a  river, 
or  a  neutral  territorj'.^ 


Theatre  of  German  War,  1866. 

4.  Starting  from  the  confluence  of  the  Main  with  the  Khine  at 
Mayence,  following  upwards  the  valley  of  the  former  river,  skirting  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  passing  along  the  summits  of 
the  Erz-Gebirge,  the  Kiesen-Gebirge,  and  the  mountains  of  Moravia, 
terminating  at  tlie  soiitliernmost  point  of  Upper  Silesia,  runs  the  line 
which  geographically  divides  Northern  from  Southern  Germany.  This 
line  now  divided  from  one  another  the  territories  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  two  great  parties,  into  which  the  Germanic  Confederation  was 
rapidly  splitting.  By  the  sudden  razzia  made  by  her  troops  into  Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel  and  Saxony,  and  by  surrounding  the  Hanoverian  troops, 
Prussia  secured  free  communication  between  her  Rlienish  provinces  and 
Berlin,  disarmed  the  hostile  forces  in  her  rear,  and  divided  the  whole  of 
Germany  into  two  distinct  areas  for  military  operations.  These  northern 
and  southern  areas,  separated  by  the  central  geographical  line  of 
Germany,  were  now  in  possession  of  the  troops  of  the  northern  and 
southern  antagonists  revspectively.  The  Prussian  occupation  of  Saxony 
had  also  the  eHect  of  separating  the  troops  of  the  Southern  league 
quartered  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  the  Sstale  from  those  assembled  on 
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the  west,  and  divided  Oennany  into  an  eastern  and  western  theatre  of 
war.  On  the  western  theatre  tlie  Prussian  troops  wliich  had  invaded 
Hanover  and  Ilesse-Cassel,  were  ranged  against  die  Hanoverians  the 
Duvarians,  tlie  tnx)ps  of  Cassel,  and  those  of  the  eighth  Federal  corps. 
On  the  eastern  tlieatre  tlie  main  anuies  of  Prussia  were  drawn  up  against 
that  of  Au.stria  with  its  Saxon  allies,  where  they  occupied  positions  in 
Saxouv  and  Silesia  on  the  one  side,  on  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  the 
other.  Between  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  lie  the  cliains  of  the  Iron  and 
GianI  Mountidns ;  between  Moravia  and  Silesia,  a  part  of  the  Giant  chain, 
the  m<>antaius  of  Si-hweidnitz,  and  die  Sudetic  hills.  Tliese  mountains 
as  a  rule  are  steep  towards  Prussia,  and  slope  more  gently  towards 
Bi>iieniia.  Tliey  consist  of  several  parallel  ridges,  and  are  of  very  un- 
e«|ual  heights,  sometimes  falling  as  low  as  a  thousand  feet,  sometimes 
nu-sing  tlieir  peaks  Iiigh  into  the  air,  they  tower  over  spires  themselves 
tifltvn  hundred  feet  higlu  On  the  west  of  Bohemia  the  Fichtel  Mount- 
aiuH  divide  the  passes  which  lead  from  North  Germany  into  Bohemia 
fmm  those  which  hy  the  sources  of  the  Saale  lead  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hofand  Eger  into  Bavaria.  This  fact  added  to  the  imi>ortance  and 
to  the  value  of  the  Prussiun  (K-cupution  of  Saxony,  for  the  ]»resence  of  the 
tnwjps  of  Prince  Cliarles  in  that  kingdom,  if  it  did  not  entin^ly  ]>revent, 
cert4iinly  threw  great  diihculties  in  the  way  of  a  juiu-lion  l)etween  the 
Anntrians  and  Bavariaas,  and  placed  the  i^ussians  in  about  the  advun- 
ta;!^iiL<«  }M«*ition  of  having  bniken  the  line  of  the  armies  of  the  South 
l^nnuii  States.  Tlie  south-western  frontier  of  I^jhemia  is  fonntHl  ])v 
tl^  Hill"*  «»f  the  Ii4»heniian  Forest ;  the  s<)uth-eiu*tern  bv  tlie  mountains 
•  ■f  Mor.i\Li.  The  eastern  theatre  of  oiH-mtions,  lay  bet\vr«Mi  the 
m*»mitain?*  whiv-h  st'imnite  I^)h«*niia  and  Momviii.  fnun  Saxony  autl 
Pn;"iA  Aud  th**  IhinuUv  In  this  theatre  two  main  liiu*s  of  railway  rxi>t, 
xml  -how  tlir  \\i\*'<  ul«»ng  wliirh  tlif  tit)opH  on  t-itlirr  si«lt*  \v«>uM  «lraw 
t«*>'*.lK-r.  in  iirdrr  to  n*jH*l  an  otVensive  iin»v«*nifiit  nt'  tin*  <*neiuy.  The 
•!•  rtli»-ni  lin»*  is  that  whiih  runs  from  OiUtImt;;  by  Opprln,  Iirirj^', 
Brv-la*;.  ax*d  G..rlit/  to  PreMb*n  and  I^'ipzi;;;  i1m»  sontli«*rii  i>»  that 
b'^i-     ffiiiii    Pn*rau     bv    Olimit/    and     Panlubii/    tn    I*ra«nn«. 


•  t.  • 


T!.**-*-  lifj*-^  a!  tlm»*  j»«iints  an*  joined  to  fa«li  ntlier  by  Vuws  !'n»m 
I»>^l*.»i  •it  l'r.i:,nii».  fn»m  I>»l»;iu  to  Tuniau.  an«l  fn^m  C^tlrrbtT^ 
U»  l*rvr«u  Within  l^»li«Mnia  lien  the  in|>«»rtant  (|uadrilateral  of 
rulway*   U-tmet-n    I'rague,  Tuniau.   Josephstiuit.   an«l     Panlubit/.    fr»m 
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which  lines  lead  to  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Gorlitz,  Breslau,  Cracow, 
Vienna^  Pilsen,  Nuremberg,  and  Regensburg,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
fonns  a  highly  advantageous  position  for  the  concentration  of  troops.^ 


5.  The  theatre  of  war,  in  which  the  troops  of  Italy  and  those  of 
the  Austrian  Army  of  the  South  were  about  to  engage  **  in  1866,"  has 
fonned  one  of  the  ordinary  battle  fields  of  Europe.  Its  communications 
with  Vienna  lay  along  two  lines.  The  railway  which  firom  the  capital 
by  way  of  Trieste  runs  through  Goerz,  Udine,  Treviso,  and  Padua 
to  Verona,  connects  Vienna  with  the  Quadrilateral:  and  the  line  by 
Salzburg,  Innsbriich,  Botzen,  and  Eoveredo,  although  not  completed 
between  Innsbriich  and  Botzen,  afforded  a  subsidiary  line  for  the  supply 
of  troops  camped  under  the  protection  of  the  fortresses.  The  Quad- 
rilateral itself  consisted  of  the  strongly  intrenched  camp  of  Verona,  on 
the  Adige,  the  smaller  and  less  important  fortress  of  Legnano,  on  the 
same  river,  the  lately  strengthened  fortifications  of  Peschiera  at  the  issue  of 
the  Mincio  from  the  Lago  di  Garda,  6md  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  which 
lies  farther  down  the  Mincio,  with  its  citadel  and  Fort  St.  George  on  the 
left  bank,  and  its  minor  works  on  the  right  banks  of  the  stream.  The 
fortified  Borgo  Forte  supports  the  line  of  the  Mincio  in  Front  of  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Po,  while  Venice,  with  many  adjacent 
forts,  protected  the  rear  of  the  Quadrilateral  towards  the  sea.* 


Section  II. 

ZONE  OF  OPEEATIONS. 

1.    The  general  theatre  of  operations  seldom  contains  more  than  three 
zones, — ^the  right,  the  left,  and  the  centre ;  and  each  zone,  front  of  opera- 
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,  ibtt«gi«  ptMitioQ,  and  lino  of  defence,  as  well  aa  each  line  of  battle, 

b«  MOM  mbdiriiioiii^^ — two  extninities  and  the  centre.    A  directiun 

OM  of  Umm  Uum  will  alwmjn  be  suitable  for  the  attainment  of  Uia 

A  diracUoQ  apon  one  of  tlie  two  remalmng  will  be  less 

;  while  the  third  direction  will  be  wholly  inapplicable.* 

1.    In  chooriqg  »  aone  of  operations,  select  one: — 


UL  Hut  win  Aunish  a  safe  and  advantageous  base. 


Srd.  Betting  in  mind  the  aatecedeot  sitoAtioiu  of  the  two  parties. 


2nd  In  which  the  least  risk  will  be  ran  by  yourself,  while  the  enemy 
'       vin  be  moat  exposed  to  iiguiy. 

I 

^H    4th.  The  dispodtioas  and  ioclinatiotu  of  the  powers  wboee  tenitories 
^Hp»  SMT  tbe  theatre  of  war. 

^^  Om  of  the  Bonai  win  always  be  decidedly  bad  or  dangerotu,  while  the 
oikrtw)  win  be  nan  or  less  soitoblo  oooording  to  circumstances.  Tlie 
MM  and  basa  bsit^  fixed  upon,  the  object  of  the  first  attempts  must 
ba  aJeetel  This  is  choosing  an  objective  of  operations.  There  are  two 
ray  <iflhwnt  Idnda :  some,  that  tx<  territorial  or  geograpMctU  chftetxve$, 
nfcr  atmply  to  an  enemy's  line  of  defence  which  it  is  desired  to  get 
yanaaiiaa  at,et  u  fortreat  or  intrenched  camp  to  be  captured ;  the  othen 
«•  (&•  aamimry,  etnuid  ttUirtlj/  in  fAt  dtilruetum  or  tUtoryaniiation  of  tKa 
tmmHjftftnm,  mitlumt  giving  oOattiM  to  gtognipkie^  fotntt  of  any  kind. 
TUi  na  tfaa  hwwaita  otijectiTe  of  Kapoleoa.* 

1  Whan  dw  land  ii  takaa  in  operatiana,  ik  becomes  of  the  ntmoat 
(■jiMlaans  to  be  ezacdy  infonned  of  the  natan  of  the  counby  in  front, 
aai  slin  nan  of  the  enemy's  morenMBta  and  poaitions :  spies  ore  then 
rffnntn8a,bat  still  leas  so  than  partisans  thoroughly  vanad  in  the  art  of 
■all  fciin  an  enemy  with  small  detscbmenU :  tlMsa  aboold  oooatat  of 
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parties  of  light  cavalry  added  to  infantry  where  the  ground  will  permit 
The  celebrated  lioyd  was  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  conduoting 
these  apparently  small  operations,  which,  nevertheless,  though  too  much 
neglected,  are  often  the.  cause  of  safety  and  of  victory,  and  therefore 
require  a  careful  training,  with  a  selection  of  the  most  intelligent  officers 
to  command  them.    It  is  the  best  practical  school  of  war.i 

4.  The  power  meditating  the  offensive  must  consider  the  fitness  of 
the  theatre  to  its  own  army.  If  that  army  have  preponderating  strength 
in  cavalry,  an  open  coimtry  wiU  suit  it  best ;  if  infantry  be  its  chief 
reliance,  a  hilly  or  wooded  region,  which  may  neutralise  the  enemy's 
superiority  in  the  other  arms ;  if  artillery,  good  roads  and  positions  which 
command  sufficient  expanse  of  country,  will  be  indispensable  to  its  most 
effective  action.  To  determine  this  point  a  broad  and  general  survey 
wiU  suffice.  But  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  topography  of 
the  theatre,  and  a  knowledge  of  strategy,  are  required,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  further  questions  of  what  points  in  that  theatre  are  most 
important  as  steps  towards  the  object,  and  what  are  the  chances  of 
gaining  possession  of  them.^ 


Selection  of  Zone  of  Operations, 

5  In  every  position  a  generalmay  occupy,  he  has  only  to  decide  v^iether  to 
operate  by  the  right,  by  the  left,  or  by  the  front.  When  the  general  has 
finally  chosen  a  zone  within  which  to  operate  with  the  principal  portioB 
of  his  forces,  and  when  these  forces  shall  be  established  in  that  zone^  tiie 
army  wiU  have  a  front  of  operations  towards  the  hostile  army,  which  will 
also  have  one.  Now,  these  fronts  of  operations  will  each  have  its  rights 
left  and  centre.  It  only  remains,  then,  for  the  general  to  decide  upon 
which  of  these  directions  he  can  injure  the  enemy  most,  for  this  will 
always  be  the  best,  especially  if  he  can  move  upon  it  without  endangering 
his  own  communications.  Finally,  when  the  two  armies  are  in  presence  of 
each  other  upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  decisive  collision  is  to  ensue^ 


(Aide  M^moire).    C.H.S.  *  Hamley,  Piurt  IL,  Chap.  Uh 
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and  tie  upon  the  point  of  ooming  to  blows,  they  will  each  have  a  right, 
left,  and  centre ;  and  it  lemains  for  the  general  to  decide  still  between 
theee  three  directions  of  striking.  Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  ^  ^ 
the  theatre  of  operations,  between  the  Bhine  and  the  North  Sea. 


AltlMragfa  this  theatre  presents,  in  one  point  of  view,  four  geographical 
▼12. :  the  space  between  the  Khine  and  the  Moselle,  that 
the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  that  between  the  Mouse,  and  the 
SebeUt^  and  that  between  the  hst  river  and  the  sea, — it  is  nevertheless 
that  an  army  of  which  AA  is  the  base  and  BB  the  front  of 
will  have  only  three  general  directions  to  choose  from ;  for 
the  two  spaces  in  the  centre  wiU  form  a  single  central  zone,  as  it  will 
alvmyi  have  one  on  the  right  and  another  on  the  left.  The  army  BB, 
wiihaig  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  army  CC,  whose  base  was  the 
iCfaine.  would  have  three  directions  in  which  to  operate.  If  it  mancBuvred 
hj  the  extreme  right,  descending  the  Moselle,  (toward  2>),  it  would 
evidditly  threaten  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat  toward  the  Rhine ;  but  he 
cvjCKentrating  the  mass  of  his  forces  toward  Luxembouig,  might  fall 
spja  the  left  of  the  army  D  and  compel  it  to  change  front  and  fight  a 
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battle  with  its  rear  towards  the  Ehine,  causing  its  ruin  if  seriously 
defeated.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  army  B  wished  to  make  its  greatest 
eflfort  upon  the  left  (toward  E),  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  finely 
fortified  towns  of  Lille  and  Valenciennes,  it  would  be  exposed  to 
inconveniences  still  more  serious  than  before.  For  the  army  (7(7,  con- 
centrating in  force  towards  Oudenarde,  might  fall  on  the  right  of  B,  and^ 
outflanking  this  wing  in  the  battle,  might  throw  it  upon  the  impassable 
country  toward  Antwerp  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  sea, — ^where 
there  would  remain  but  two  things  for  it  to  do:  either  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  or  cut  its  way  through  the  enemy  at  the  sacrifice  of  half 
its  numbers.  It  appears  evident^  therefore,  that  the  left  zone  would  be 
the  most  disadvantageous  for  army  B,  and  the  right  zone  would  be 
inconvenient,  although  somewhat  favourable  in  a  certain  point  of  view. 
The  central  zone  remains  to  be  examined.  This  is  found  to  possess  all 
desirable  advantages,  because  the  army  B  might  move  the  mass  of  its 
force  towards  Charleroi  with  a  view  of  cutting  through  the  immense 
front  of  operations  of  the  enemy,  might  overwhelm  his  centre,  and  drive 
the  right  back  upon  Antwerp  and  the  Lower  Scheldt,  without  seriously 
exposing  its  own  communications.  When  the  forces  are  chiefly  con- 
centrated upon  the  most  favourable  zone,  they  should,  of  course,  have 
that  direction  of  movement  towards  the  enemy's  front  of  operations 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  chief  object  in  view.  For  example,  if  you 
shall  have  operated  by  your  right  against  the  enemy's  left,  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  off  the  greater  portion  of  its  army  from  its  base  of 
the  Ehine,  you  should  certainly  continue  to  operate  in  the  same 
direction ;  for  if  you  should  make  your  greatest  effort  against  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  front,  while  your  plan  was  to  gain  an  advantage  over  his 
left,  your  operations  could  not  result  as  you  anticipated,  no  matter  how 
weU  they  might  be  executed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  had  declined  to 
take  the  left  zone,  with  the  intention  of  crowding  the  enemy  back  upon 
the  sea,  you  ought  constantly  to  manoeuvre  by  your  right  in  order  to 
accomplish  your  object ;  for  if  you  manoeuvred  by  the  left,  yourself  and 
not  the  enemy  would  be  the  party  thrown  back  upon  the  sea  in  case  of  a 
reverse.^ 
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Section  III. 
STRATEGICAL  POSITIONS. 

L  Strategic  positions  are  those  taken  for  some  time  and  which  are 
iolended  to  cover  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  front  of  operations  than 
would  be  covered  in  an  actual  battle.  All  positions  behind  a  river  or 
upon  a  line  of  defence,  the  divisions  of  the  army  being  separated  by 
oontiderable  distances,  are  of  this  class,  such  as  those  of  Napoleon  at 
Rivoli,  Verona»  and  Legnago  to  overlook  the  Adige.  His  positions  in 
1813  in  Saxony  and  Silesia  in  advance  of  his  line  of  defence  were 
ftntegic.  The  positions  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  armies  on  the  frontier  of 
Bdghim  before  the  battle  of  Ligny  (1814),  and  that  of  Massena  on  die 
and  Aar  in  1799,  were  also  strategic.  Even  winter  quarters) 
compact  and  in  hoe  of  the  enemy  and  not  protected  by  an 
aie  strat^c  positions, — ^for  instance,  Napoleon  on  the  Passargo 
in  1807.  The  daily  positions  taken  up  by  an  army  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  CDemy,  which  are  sometimes  spread  out  either  to  deceive  him  or  to 
fccilitata  movements,  are  of  this  class.        *  *  *        In  every 

case  the  first  general  rule  is  that  the  communications  with  the  different 
pcNnta  of  the  line  of  operations  be  thoroughly  assured.^ 

2.  The  essential  conditions  for  every  strategic  position  are  tliat  it 
ihoakl  be  more  compact  tlian  the  forces  opposed,  that  all  fractious  of  tho 
inoy  sbould  have  sure  and  easy  means  of  concentrating,  free  from  tho 
mtervention  of  the  enemy.  Thus  for  forces  nearly  equal,  all  central  or 
imerior  positions  would  be  preferable  to  exterior  ones,  since  the  front  in 
the  latter  case  would  necessarily  be  more  extended  and  would  lead  to  a 
dugenms  division  of  force.         ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

An  anny  should  never  long  occupy  any  strategic  point  without  making 
triection  of  one  or  two  tactical  positioni^,  for  the  purpose  of  there 
eoooentimting  all  the  disposable  force,  and  giving  battle  t4)  the  enemy 
wlieo  he  shall  have  unveiled  his  designs.  In  tliis  iiuiuner  Xa])oleim 
pfvpared  tlie  fiekls  of  Rivoli  aiul  Austerlitz,  Wellington  tluit  of  WaterLx), 
and  the  Archduke  Charles  tluit  of  Wagram.  When  an  army  either 
caapa  or  goes  into  quarters,  the  general  should  lie  careful  tliut  the  front 
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be  not  too  extended.  A  disposition  which  might  be  called  the  strategic 
square  seems  best,  presenting  three  nearly  equal  faces,  so  that  the 
distance  to  be  passed  over  would  be  about  equal  for  all  the  divisions  in 
concentrating  upon  the  common  centre  to  receive  an  attack.  Every 
strategic  line  of  defence  should  always  possess  a  tactical  point  upon 
which  to  rally  for  defence  should  the  enemy  cross  the  strategic  front 
For  instance,  an  army  guarding  the  bank  of  a  river,  not  being  able  to 
occupy  in  force  the  whole  line,  ought  always  to  have  a  position  in  rear 
of  the  centre  selected,  upon  which  to  collect  all  his  divisions,  so  as  to 
oppose  them  imited  to  the  enemy  when  he  has  succeeded  in  efifecting  a 
passage.^ 

8.  When  the  masses  of  an  army  are  posted  in  a  zone  of  operational 
they  generally  occupy  strategic  positions.  The  extent  of  the  front 
occupied  toward  the  enemy  is  called  the  strategic  fratU.  The  portion  of 
the  theatre  of  war  from  which  an  army  can  probably  reach  this  &out  in 
two  or  three  marches  is  called  tlie  front  of  operations.  The  resemblance 
between  these  two  fronts  has  caused  many  military  men  to  confound 
them,  sometimes  under  one  name  and  sometimes  under  the  other. 
Rigorously  speaking,  however,  the  strategic  front  designates  that  formed 
by  the  actual  positions  occupied  by  the  masses  of  the  army,  while  the 
other  embraces  the  space  separating  the  two  armies,  and  extends  one  or 
two  marches  beyond  each  extremity  of  the  strategic  front,  and  includes 
the  ground  upon  wliicli  the  armies  will  probably  come  in  collision.* 

4.  The  front  of  operations  being  the  space  which  separates  the  two 
armies,  and  upon  which  they  may  fight>  is  ordinarily  parallel  to  the  base 
of  operations.  The  strategic  front  wiU  have  the  same  direction,  and 
ought  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  principal  line  of  operations,  and  to 
extend  far  enough  on  either  flank  to  cover  this  line  well  However,  this 
direction  may  vary,  either  on  account  of  projects  that  are  formed,  or  on 
account  of  the  attacks  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  quite  frequently  happens 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  front  perpendicular  to  the  base  and  parallel 
to  the  original  line  of  operations.  Such  a  change  of  strategic  front  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  grand  manoeuvres,  for  by  this  means  the  con- 
trol of  two  faces  of  the  strategic  field  may  be  obtained,  thus  giving  the  army 
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a  poftiUon  almost  as  favourable  as  if  it  possessed  a  base  with  two  faces. 
The  strategic  front  of  Napoleon  in  his  march  on  Eylau  illustrates  these 
patnta  His  pivots  of  operations  were  at  Warsaw  and  Thorn,  which  made 
the  Vistula  a  temporary  base ;  the  front  became  parallel  to  the  Narew 
fzom  whence  he  set  out  supported  by  Sierock,  Pultusk  and  Ostrolenka, 
to  manoeuvre  by  his  right  and  throw  the  Eussians  on  Elbing  and  the 
Baltic  In  such  cases,  if  a  point  of  support  in  the  new  direction  can 
be  obUined,  the  strategic  front  gives  the  advantages  referred  to  above. 
It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  such  manoeuvres,  that  the  army  should 
always  be  sure  of  regaining  its  temporary  base  if  necessary ;  in  other 
words,  that  this  base  should  be  prolonged  behind  the  strategic  front,  and 
•hoald  be  covered  by  it  Napoleon,  marching  from  the  Narew  by 
AUensiein  upon  Eylau,  had  behind  his  left^  Thorn,  and  farther  from 
the  front  of  the  army  the  OU-de-pont  of  Praga  and  Warsaw ;  so  that 
hit  communications  were  safe,  while  Benningsen,  forced  to  face  him 
and  to  make  his  line  parallel  to  the  Baltic,  might  be  cut  off  from  his 
bato^  and  be  thrown  back  upon  tiie  mouths  of  the  Vistula.  Napoleon 
executed  another  very  remarkable  change  of  strategic  front,  in  his  march 
from  Gera  upon  Jena  and  Naumburg  in  1806.  Moreau  made  another 
in  moving  by  his  right  upon  Augsburg  and  Dillingen,  fronting  the 
Danube  and  France,  and  thereby  forcing  Kray  to  evacuate  the  intrenched 
Camp  at  Ulm.  The  change  of  the  strategic  front  to  a  position  perjxjn- 
dicular  to  the  base  may  be  a  temporary  movement  for  an  o])eration  of  a 
few  days*  duration,  or  it  may  be  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  order  to  profit  by 
important  ad^'antages  afforded  by  certain  localities  to  strike  decisive 
blows,  or  to  procure  for  the  army  a  good  line  of  defence  and  g(X>d  pivots 
of  operations,  which  would  lx»  almost  equivalent  to  a  real  base.  It  often 
happens  that  an  army  is  compelled  to  have  a  double  stniti»gic  front, 
either  by  the  features  of  the  theatre  of  war,  or  l)ecaiu>e  ever}'  line  of 
oflensive  operations  requires  protection  on  its  flanks.  As  an  exanij^lc 
of  the  fint,  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  and  Spain  may  Ixj  cited.  In  onler 
to  cntB  the  Balkan  or  the  Ebro,  an  anny  wouM  l)c  obliged  to  present 
a  Arable  front,— in  the  first  case,  to  face  the  vaUey  of  the  Danube;  in 
tlic  *ecoD«I,  to  confront  forces  coming  fn»ui  Saragos^ii  or  Leon.^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Section  1. 

STRATEGICAL   CONSIDERATIONS   AND   RULES. 

1.  At  the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  to  advance,  ot  not  to  advance, 
is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration,  but  when  once  the  offensive  has  been 
assumed,  it  must  be  sustained  to  the  last  extremity.  However  skilful  the 
manoeuvres,  a  retreat  will  always  weaken  the  morale  of  an  army,  because 
in  losing  the  chances  of  success,  these  last  are  transferred  to  the  enemy. 
Besides,  retreats  cost  always  more  men  and  matMel  than  the  most 
bloody  engagements ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  a  battle  the  enemy's 
loss  is  nearly  equal  to  your  own,  whereas  in  a  retreat  the  loss  is  on  your 
side  only.^ 

2.  We  will  suppose  an  army  taking  the  field ;  the  first  care  of  its 
commander  should  be  to  agree  with  the  head  of  the  state  upon  the 
character  of  the  war ;  then  he  must  carefully  study  the  theatre  of  war^ 
and  select  the  most  suitable  base  of  operations,  taking  into  consideration 
the  frontiers  of  the  state  and  those  of  its  allies.  The  selection  of  this  base 
and  the  proposed  aim  will  determine  the  zone  of  operations.  The  general 
will  take  a  first  objective  point ;  he  will  select  the  line  of  operations 
leading  to  this  point,  either  as  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  line,  giving 
it  the  most  advantageous  direction,  namely,  that  which  promises  the 
greatest  number  of  favourable  opportunities  with  the  least  danger.  An 
army  marching  on  this  line  of  operations  will  have  a  front  of  operations 
and  a  strategic  front.  The  temporary  positions  which  the  corps  d'arm^ 
will  occupy  upon  its  front  of  operations,  or  upon  the  line  of  defence,  will 
be  strategic  positions.  When  near  its  first  objective  pointy  and  when 
it  begins  to  meet  resistance,  the  army  will  either  attack  the  enemy  or 
manoeuvre  to  compel  him  to  retreat ;  and  for  this  end  it  will  adopt  one 
or  two  strategic  lines  of  manoeuvres,  which,  being  temporary,  may  deviate 
to  a  certain  degree  from  the  general  line  of  operations,  with  which  they 
must  not  be  confounded.  To  connect  the  strategic  front  with  the  base 
as  the  advance  is  made,  lines  of  supply,  dep6t»,  &c.,  wiU  be  established.' 
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3L  Strti^cal  points  and  lines  are  inseparable,  and  exist  conjointly ; 
a  point  is  not  decisive  for  military  operations,  unless  accessible  for  all 
ann%  and  a  line  is  not  considered  as  being  advantageous,  so  much  as 
the  object  to  which  it  leads.^ 

4.  The  frontiers  of  States,  are  either  large  rivers,  or  chains  of 
mountains,  or  deserts.  Of  all  these  obstacles  to  the  march  of  an  army, 
the  most  difiBcnlt  to  overcome  is  the  desert ;  mountains  come  next,  and 
Inge  rirers  occupy  the  third  place.' 

5.  It  has  been  taught  and  published  that  rivers  are  lines  of  opera- 
tions par  excellence.  Now,  as  such  a  line  must  possess  two  or  three  roads 
to  move  the  army  within  the  range  of  its  operations,  and  at  least  one 
Ime  of  letieat,  rivers  have  been  called  lines  of  retreat,  and  even  lines  of 

It  would  be  much  more  accurate  to  say  that  rivers  are 

it  lines  of  supply,  and  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  establishment 

of  a  good  line  of  operations,  but  never  the  line  itself. 

•  •  *  e  ♦ 

anthors  have  represented  that  high  ranges  of  mountains  are,  in 
able  barriers.  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  in  speaking  of 
the  Bhetian  Alps,  said  that  ''an  army  could  pass  wherever  a  man  could 
pot  his  foot "  Generals  no  less  experienced  than  himself  in  mountain 
wiifue  have  united  with  him  in  this  opinion,  in  admitting  the  great 
dtfBculty  of  carrying  on  a  defensive  ^^'ar  in  such  localities  unless  the 
idvutages  of  partisan  and  regular  warfare  can  be  combined ;  the  first 
to  guard  the  heights  and  to  harass  the  enemy,  the  second  to  give  battle 
il  the  decisive  points, — the  junction  of  the  large  valleys.' 

6.  Whenever  an  army,  which  is  so  confident  in  its  fighting  power  as 
to  deaiie  to  engage  the  entire  concentrated  forces  of  the  enemy,  possesses 
the  frcnlty  (by  reason  of  an  angular  base,  or  of  such  circumstances  of 
ohrtedes  ^  ),t  of  striking  at  its  adversar}''s  fiank  or 
rear,  it  enjoys,  in  that  circimistance,  an  advantage* and  opportunity  which 
it  might  vainly  seek  in  manoeuvres  against  the  hostile  front.  By  a 
reKlnte  ad^'ance  it  may  even  combine  the  ilifferent  advantages  of  forcing 
the  enemy  to  form  front  to  a  flank,  and  of  se])an\ting  his  forces  and 

the  parts  successively,  as  will  subse^iueutly  bo  seen  in  the 
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example  of  Champaubert  *  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  highly  advantageous 
to  engage  even  his  whole  force  in  that  situation.  But  if  an  anny  be 
inferior  in  number,  it  will  manifestly  be  wiser  to  seek  to  separate  the 
hostile  forces  and  engage  them  separately.  For  in  striking  at  the  flank 
it  may  compel  that  concentration  which  it  should  be  its  great  aim  to 
prevent ;  as  Napoleon,  would  have  done,  had  he  turned  Wellington's 
right  in  Belgium.  *  *  *  When  the  superiority  of  one  army  is 
sufficient,  and  no  more  than  sufl^ient,  to  warrant  a  detachment  against 
the  enemy's  rear,  the  two  modes  of  operation — ^namely,  that  of  aiming  a 
blow  at  the  communications  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  concentrating 
against  a  separated  force  on  the  other — come  into  direct  opposition; 
when  victory  will  remain  with  the  general  who  best  appreciates  and 
improves  the  conditions  of  the  situations.^ 

7.  When  armies  are  manoeuvring  near  each  other,  and  the  operations 
are  restricted  to  a  narrow  space,  as  in  Eadetzky's  campaign,  the  assailant 
can  determine  with  certainty  the  small  area  within  which  he  will  come 
in  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  he  can  so  direct  liis  march  as,  at  the 
same  time,  to  intercept  and  to  close  with  him.  When  the  Sardinians 
retreated  from  Vigevano,  the  Austrian  general  might  feel  assured  that 
he  would  find  them  between  Novara  smd  VercellL  But  when  the 
tm-ning  movement  is  begun  at  a  distance  of  several  marches  fix)m  the 
enemy,  no  such  exact  calculation  can  be  made ;  and  if  the  movement 
were  directed  straight  on  the  position  of  the  hostile  army,  the  latter 
might,  by  a  single  march  to  the  rear,  evade  the  blow.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  movement  be  directed  against  a  point  of  the  conmaunications 
far  to  the  rear,  the  assailant  on  reaching  it,  must  not  only  spread  his 
forces  over  a  space  great  in  proportion  to  liis  distance  from  the  hostile 
army,  in  order  to  close  the  lines  which  radiate  from  that  army  to  its 
base,  but  must,  by  the  obliquity  of  his  march,  leave  a  long  line  of 
communication  open  to  a  countei'stroke.  *  *  *  ♦ 

wj^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^*  ^^ 

To  give  the  greatest  eflect,  *  the  movement  should  be  directed 
not  more  than  a  march  or  two  in  rear  of  the  rcannost point  which  Uis 
calciUated  the  enemy  can  reach  hy  the  time  it  is  completed,  giving  him 


This  example,  will  be  found  also  in  the  operations  of  war.    P.  Ji  S. 
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credit  for  obtaining  early  intelligence  and  of  retreating  with  promptitude 
when  his  resolution  is  formed,  but  also  taking  into  account  the  motives 
which  may  induce  him  to  delay  to  form  that  resolution.  Having 
reached  the  point  aimed  at,  it  is  essential  not  to  await  the  enemy,  but  to 
clote  apon  Iiim  with  all  possible  celerity.        «  «  ei 

8.  When  you  are  occupying  a  position  which  the  enemy  threatens  to 
surrcmnd,  collect  all  your^rce  immediately,  and  menace  him  with  an 
oflEenaive  mo^'ement.  By  this  manoeu^Te  you  will  prevent  him  from 
detaching  and  annoying  your  flanks,  in  case  you  should  judge  it  necessary 
to  retire.* 

9.  When  Sliah  Soojah  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  at  Caubid,  the 
tioope  were  cantoned  at  Caubul,  Candahar,  Ghuznee,  and  Jellalabad, 
bendes  occupying  several  detached  and  isolated  outposts.  None  of  the 
dhriiioiis  were  in  suflicient  strength  to  defend  themselves,  and  they  were 
aft  tiicfa  a  distance  from  one  another,  that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
inmrection,  all  communication  between  them  was  cut  off.  No  position 
had  been  pointed  out  for  concentration,  the  conse^iuence  of  wliich  was, 
tlMift»  at  each  was  successively  attacked,  it  awaited  infoimation  of  the  fate 
of  the  others  previous  to  deciding  on  what  line  of  conduct  should  be 
pwirtQed,  which  gave  time  to  the  insurgents  to  defeat  each  successively.^ 

10.  Three  great  errors  were  committed  by  the  British  geneml :  1st,  His 
imall  force  being  divide<l,  without,  at  any  time,  l»eing  al)le  to  concentrate, 
if  necessary  :  2ud,  His  cantonments  Iteing  too  extensive  to  Ije  defended^ 
and  overlooked  by  adjacent  heights  and  buildings  :  3rd,  Not  being  able 
to  protect  his  commissariat  stores  ;  and,  lastly,  having  no  line  of  retreat 
•ecnred.^ 

11.  It  is  an  appTove<l  maxim  in  war  never  to  do  what  the  enemy 
wiibes  you  to  do,  for  this  reason  alone,  that  he  desires  it.  A  fieKl  of 
hattle,  therefore,  which  he  has  previously  slmlied  ami  i-oconnoiin'd,  shnnKl 
be  aroide<I,  and  double  care  shoidtl  l»e  taken  where  he  has  had  tinu'  to 
fortify  or  intrench.  One  conbequence  dudiirilih;  {y^)\\\  this  i»nnoipk*  is, 
oner  to  attack  a  ]M>fdtion  in  front  which  vi»u  can  «'ain  bv  turninL'.^ 

12.  Wellington  was  i^^iwcially  skilful  in  unravelling;  thr  drsi^'iis  »»f 
bii  o[ipouenti«.     •' Impenetnihle  in  hi.s  own  j»uri»oso>,"  >ayij  the  auth«»r  i»f 
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the  memoirs  of  Massena, "  he  divined  those  of  the  enemy,  and  appreciated 
them  justly,  though  it  might  be  slowly."  M.  Thiers  confirms  this  judg- 
ment  by  a  significant  fact.  When  Massena  was  before  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  the  English  Government  required  Wellington  to  say 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  withdraw  the  fleet  of  transports, 
which  cost  upwards  of  seventy-five  millions  of  francs  a- year.  The  Duke 
replied,  that,  "  certainly  it  would  be  possibft,  but  that,  nevertheless,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  leave  them  where  they  were,  though  he  hoped  that 
he  should  have  no  occasion  for  them."  He  added,  says  M.  Thiers,  and 
it  did  the  greatest  credit  to  his  political  intelligence,  that  probably 
Marshal  Massena  would  be  supported  from  the  side  of  Castile  feebly, 
from  that  of  Andalusia  not  at  alL  Everything  fell  out  as  Wellington 
had  foreseen.  In  1812,  Napoleon  and  Berthier  imagined  that  the  Duke 
of  Bagusa,  by  assimiing  an  offensive  attitude  at  Salamanca,  would  hind^ 
Wellington  &om  laying  siege  to  Badajoz.  Marshal  Marmont  appreciating 
the  sagacity  of  his  opponent,  replied,  that  the  English  general  was  not  to 
be  duped  by  any  such  demonstration,  and  that  the  only  means  of  saving 
Badajoz  would  be  to  establish  three  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus.    The  event  justified  the  opinion.^ 

13.  "The  battle  of  'Austerlitz'  itseK,  was  simply  the  result  of  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  in  '  Moravia.'  In  so  difl&cult  an  art  as  that  of  war, 
the  plan  of  a  future  battle  is  often  conceived  in  the  plan  of  a  campaign. 
Only  experienced  military  men  will  understand  this.  Those  who  were 
with  the  Emperor  heard  him  say  fifteen  days  before,  with  regard  to  the 
heights  and  lakes  seen  when  returning  from  the  reconnaissance  of 
Wischau ; — Examine  all  these  heights  well ;  it  is  here,  that  you  will 
fight,  before  two  months."  (Notes  vwde  by  a  French  officer  from  the 
report  of  "  Kuticsow'' )  Already  forty  leagues  distant  from  Vienna, 
menaced  in  rear  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  was  in  Bohemia,  on 
the  left  flank  by  Prussia,  whose  hostile  intentions  became  each  day  more 
apparent,  and  upon  the  right  flank  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was 
advancing  towards  "  Hungary"  by  forced  marches ;  Napoleon  could  no 
longer  continue  his  offensive  march  into  Moravia.  The  Austro-Russian 
army  occupied  an  excellent  position  at  Olmiitz,  but  its  provisions  were 
beginning  to  fail.    The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  some 
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oorpt  of  Baxluewden  and  of  the  Bassian  Guard,  seemed  to  be  the  signal 
for  ofiinirive  movements.  The  French  troops,  fatigued  by  the  long 
nurrhtfis  which  they  had  just  performed  so  rapidly,  stood  in  need  of  rest 
All  these  reasons  explain  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Emperor,  of  allowing 
his  enemies  to  oflTer  him  battle,  upon  the  ground  he  himself  had  studied 
and  ctioeen.* 

14.  Hie  position  of  Olmiitz,  occupied  by  the  allied  army,  was  very 
good  and  almost  unassailable.  The  arrival  of  the  Archduke  Charles^ 
with  the  80,000  men,  whom  he  was  leading  from  Italy,  could  have  been 
wailed  for  there.  Prussia^  who  had  just  declared  herself,  would  have 
had  time  to  send  her  army  into  Bohemia.  This  power  demanded  the 
delay  of  a  month.  In  consequence  of  the  improvidence  of  the  Austrians 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  campaign,  there  was  an  absolute  dearth  of  provi- 
iioiis  at  OlmQtz,  and  there  was  no  magazine  in  Moravia.  From  the 
oomnieiicement,  recourse  had  been  made  to  forced  requisitions.  In  the 
Aittlio-Bnasian  army,  some  thought  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
woald  be  best  to  gain  time.  It  was  necessary,  they  said,  to  wait  for  the 
jmetaon  of  the  Archduke  Charles ;  provisions  could  be  found  in 
Hongmiy.  They  added,  that  the  distance  of  Napoleon  from  his  base  of 
opermtioQs  would  thus  be  increased.  It  was  unlikely  then  that  they 
would  be  followed  up,  and,  even  if  they  were,  they  would  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one.  The  advisers  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  thought, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  stationary  attitude  of  Napoleon,  so  contrary 
to  hie  character,  phunly  indicated  how  difficult  and  Iiazardous  his  posi- 
taon  was.  It  was,  they  said,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  putting  an  end 
to  tlie  war,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  ailvantage  of  it  8^)ee(lily,  lest  it 
ihonld  escape.  The  latter  counsels  prevailed.  The  Austro-Kussian  army 
quitted  OlmOtx  on  tlie  27th  Novemlier,  for  Briinn,  without  even 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  corps  of  General  Essen,  who  was  but  a  few 
off* 


15.     '  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz/  Nftp(»leon  put  in  practice 
rule,  which  he  himself  gives  in  his  memoirs  :   "  ^^^len  you  have 
rtiolved    to    fight  a  battle,   collect  your  whole  force,  dispense   with 
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nothing.    A  single  battalion  sometimes  decides  the  day."    Napoleon  had 

carefully  arranged  for  the  concentration  of  40,000  men  at '  Vienna^'  or 

65,000  at  'Briinn,*  according  as  circumstances  should  permit    The 

Russians,  on  the  contrary,  attacked    the  French  without  waiting  for 

General  Essen,  who  was  only  a  few  days'  march  distant,  and  who  was 

bringing  with  him  nearly  10,000  men. 

4c  «  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  allies  did  exactly  what  Napoleon  had  wished.^ 

16.  No  force  should  be  detached  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  because 
affairs  may  change  during  the  night,  either  by  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
or  by  the  arrival  of  large  reinforcements  to  enable  him  to  resume  the 
offensive,  and  counteract  your  previous  dispositions.* 

17.  Sometimes  a  general,  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  a 
success  for  which  he  hopes,  makes  in  advance,  without  having  beaten  the 
enemy,  arrangements  for  giving  a  grand  result  to  victory.  To  this  ead« 
he  divides  his  forces  and  launches  them  in  different  directions.  Instead 
of  conquering  he  is  beaten.  The  detachments  he  has  sent  out  are  captured 
or  destroyed,  and  a  campaign  opened  imder  fistvourable  auspioea,  is  xiow 
but  a  succession  of  reverses.' 

18.  In  1796,  in  Italy,  Wurmser  entered  upon  the  campaign  with  an 
army  superior  to  that  of  the  French;  a  colimm  turned  the  French  flank,  and 
marched  by  Brescia,  upon  their  communication.  This  column,  too  weak 
to  resist  the  imited  French  force,  retired  upon  its  approach.  Separated 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  by  the  mountains  and  the  Lago  di 
Guarda,  it  was  ignorant  of  the  events  which  were  transpiring,  and  the 
French  army,  placed  in  the  centre,  beat,  one  after  the  other,  all  the 
corps  which  successively  presented  themselves.  In  the  same  year  1796, 
General  Alvinzi  debouched  from  the  Tyrol,  and  attacked  the  Frendi 
army,  occupying  the  chain  of  Monte  Baldo  and  the  Corona.  Believing 
a  victory  certain,  he  detached  a  body  of  five  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Lusignan,  who,  after  having  followed  the  border  of  the  Lago 
di  Guarda,  changed  direction,  approached  the  Adige,  and  took  position 
in  rear  of  the  French  army,  and  on  its  direct  line  of  communication. 
This  corps  was  held  in  check  by  the  weak  division  of  Rey,  who,  having 
rejoined  the  army,  established  himself  in  front  of  it.     The  battle  was 

^    Ambert.  '  Napoloon.  •  M(^1nont. 
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gsmed  br  the  French  nrmj,  and  the  corps  of  Lusignan  attacked^  routed^ 
•ad  almost  entirely  captured.  In  1800^  Napoleon  debouched  into  Italy 
with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Having  crossed  the  Po^  and 
eomplftdy  turned  the  Austrian  army^  he  found  himself  upon  their  lines 
of  ecMnmnnication,  with  the  design  to  take  possession  of  all  the  roads  by 
which  they  might  attempt  to  retire.  To  achieve  that  he  placed  on  the 
Temno  a  part  of  his  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po^  while^  of  neces- 
stTy  he  sent  upon  the  Adda  and  Oglio  one  division  to  cover  himself  in 
that  direction.  Then,  supposing  that  the  Austrian  army,  united,  would 
derire  to  make  its  retreat  upon  Genoa,  he  detached  a  division  in  the 
direction  of  Novi,  to  shut  that  route  against  him.  There  only  remained 
to  him  twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  had  forty-five  thousand 
muted  on  the  Bormida.  The  enemy  attacked  him;  the  battle  of 
Marengo  waa  fought ;  obstinately  disputed,  it  seemed  lost  at  five  o'clock, 
^m.,  when  the  division  detached  towards  Novi  arrived.  General  Uesaix, 
who  was  at  its  head,  had  wisely  halted  it,  on  hearing  the  cannon  of  the 
battle,  to  await  orders.  He  retraced  his  steps,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
aet  aa  n  reserve,  and  the  battle  was  gained,  although  only  27,000  men 
had  been  at  one  time  in  action,  and  22,000  had  been  forced  to  bear  the 
entire  weight  of  the  battle.  Thus,  the  French  forces  engaged  were,  on 
this  oecasion,  only  two-thirds  of  the  enemy's  force ;  and  it  was  a  bare 
duuee  that  made  them  more  than  one-half.  A  splendid  victor}*,  doubt- 
less, the  results  of  which  were  immense,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
take  as  a  model  the  strategic  combinations  which  led  to  it ;  for  it  out^ht 
to  have  been  lost,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  force  and  the  means 
which  opposed  us.^ 

19.  No  account  of  the  great  day  of  Waterloo  could  be  complete 
which  did  not  speak,  and  speak  plainly,  of  the  strategical  error  with 
which  Wellingtou  is  changed,  in  leaving  18,000  of  his  troo^M  detached  to 
right  at  Hal  and  Tubiic,  thereby  wilfully  reducing  his  army  to  a 
inferiority  to  that  of  Napoleon.  •         •         •  The 

Dnke*s  oooduct  must  be  judged  on  itn  own  merits,  aiul  it  is  sufHeient 
to  say  that  all  continental  critics  (with  one  exeeption)   a;;r(*c  in 
ning  it  absolutely  :  that  the  1>cst  of  the  reeent   Hn^lish  pnifes- 
hters   to   the   full   agree   with   them:   and   that   Miiilling,  in 

*  Manttoot. 
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attempting  faintly  to  excuse  it^  has  only  done  so  by  elaborately  proying  that 
the  troops  thus  detached  could  have  equally  well  observed  the  Hal  road 
had  they  been  stationed  behind  the  Senne  two  hours  nearer  to  Waterioo 
from  Hal»  and  that>  at  any  rate^  they  should  have  been  called  in  so  aa^ 
arrive  on  the  18th  by  noon.  This  being  the  best  defence  in  support  of 
the  Duke's  peculiar  view^  which  led  him  to  guard  himself  in  the  diieo* 
tion  of  his  communications  at  a  present  risk  of  sacrificing  the  real  otject 
of  the  day^  we  may  conclude^  unhesitatingly^  by  subscribing  to  the 
broad  assertion  of  Kennedy^  that '  Wellington  ought  certainly  to  havo 
had  Colville^  with  the  force  under  his  command  on  the  field  of  batfle*'  It 
may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  this  view,  that  Wellington  knew  ^i"^«Atf 
able  to  maintain  his  ground  without  the  troops  detached.  But  WeUingtou 
could  not  have  possibly  known  that  morning  that  Napoleon  would  grant 
the  Prussians  five  hours'  fair  start,  nor  that  he  would  withdraw  16,000 
of  the  French  from  his  attacking  force  to  meet  them,  instead  of  preasiiig 
on  his  reserves  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  presence  of  ColviDe'a 
brigades  might  have  kept  the  British  line  from  that  'critical'  hourwhidi 
all  continental  eye-witnesses  declare  to  have  occurred  before  Zietencame 
up.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  well  be  remarked,  that  this  blot  la  the 
single  one  of  several  once  charged  against  Wellington  for  that  day's 
conduct,  which  time  has  not  cleared  away.^        ♦        •        •        • 


Assailing  a  weak  point  with  superior  nwmbers, 

20.  With  the  purpose  of  dispersing  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  we  must 
harass  him  particularly  upon  those  points  essential  to  his  safety,  and 
promptly  seize  the  moment  in  which  he  has  yielded  to  our  feints,  to 
attack  him  upon  a  weak  point  with  superior  numbers.  This  is  just  what 
is  called  a  feint  in  fencing  phrase,  with  the  sword  in  hand,  in  single 
combat.  Two  or  three  slight  partial  advantages  open  the  way  for  the 
more  considerable  ones  which  decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  It  is 
thus  seen  how  important  it  is  for  a  general  to  assume  the  initiative  in 
movements:  thus  he  overrules  the  design  of  his  enemy,  and  a  first 
success  frequently  gives  an  ascendancy  which  is  never  lost  But  the 
favourable  moment  must  be  clearly  discerned.   Too  great  a  disproporticm 

^  Chesnejr,  Lecture  VL 
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in  force  and  in  the  various  means,  would  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
We  should  wait  until  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  leads  him  into  error. 
Profiting  diligently  by  the  occasion  when  offered,  the  skilful  general  may 
thus  obtain  an  advantage  which  will  permit  him  to  turn  the  tables  on 
hii  adversary,  and  to  pass  from  defensive  to  offensive.  This  is  what 
happened*  remarkably,  in  1796,  in  the  immortal  campaign  of  Italy.  The 
Fh^nch  army,  ha\iDg  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol,  and  in  a 
defensive  position,  found  itself  much  inferior  to  the  Austrian  army, 
augmented  as  it  was  by  the  reinforcements  led  by  Wurmser  in  person. 
The  enemy's  general  in  attacking,  had  divided  his  forces ;  the  French 
general  re-united  his  own,  and  soon  a  first  success  enabled  him  to 
aasome  the  offensive  in  turn.  Afterwards  a  series  of  victories  succeeded, 
in  combats  where  the  French  army  was  almost  always  superior  in 
numbers  on  the  field  of  battle.  To  sum  up,  in  one  word,  this  division  of 
the  art  of  war,  which  applies  to  the  general  movements  of  armies ;  it 
iboald  be  observed,  that  it  is  always  founded  upon  a  calculation  of  time, 
distance,  and  celerity  of  movement.^ 

21.  '  During  the  late  civil  war  in  North  America/  General  Jackson, 
was  quartered  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  with  about  15  or  20,000  men. 
Opposite  to  him  was  a  Northern  army  entering  the  valley  firom  Harper's 
Ferry  under  General  Banks ;  another  army,  under  General  Fremont,  on 
the  ve^  side ;  and  another  army,  just  on  the  cast  side  of  Manassas  Gap, 
under  Cieneral  Sic^el.  General  Jackson,  descending  the  valley  rapidly 
fir*t  ennmnterctl  the  heads  of  General  Fremont's  column  near  this 
|«int.  *  *  General  Jackson,  retreated  rapidly  for  a  day  or 
two.  until  he  hail  drawn  the  head  of  Fremont's  annv  awnv  from  the  main 
hndr.  and  then  lie  fell  on  that  and  defeat(Mi  it.  The  two  'renorals. 
Milroy  and  Shenck,  were  beaten,  and  fell  ])ack  on  Fremont;  and 
Frrmont.  who  had  ju^t  «*ut  off  des^pntches  to  Washington  announcing 
a  rietofT,  was  very  glad  to  *ivt  over  tlic  mountains  and  make  his  eseajw. 
Hr  wa*  Ainpfnrd  of  for  a  few  days.  Jackson  proceeded  down  the  valh»v, 
asid  moTin?  rapidly  on  Mana^^sas  Gap,  fell  on  a  detaeliment  of  (icneral 
Bankv'^  tn>op«,  and  defeatetl  them.  General  Banks,  who  was  down  at 
Winrhi^trr,  Iiearing  of  wliat  had  happened,  eamc  up  speedily,  and  trie<l 
to  tupport  hi*   unfortunate  detachment.     He  met  with  Jackson  under 
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disadvantageous  circumstances^  and  was  beaten  on  the  two  days  following, 
the  24th  and  25th  of  May,  and  was  driven  right  over  the  Potomac  into 
Washington.^ 

22.  '  During  the  continental  war,  in  1866,'  ♦  ♦  like  the 
two  invading  armies  in  Bohemia,  so  the  two  foes  of  Austria^ — ^Prussia 
and  Italy,— -on  a  greater  scale,  were  assailing  her  on  a  double  line.  In  all 
circumstances  the  rule  must  hold,  that  the  defender  in  such  a  case  ought 
not,  except  with  forces  superior  to  both,  to  attempt  to  make  head  against 
both  attacks.  The  policy  of  retarding  the  advance  of  one  enemy,  and 
operating  in  force  against  the  other,  is  the  only  decisive  mode  of  opera- 
tion. For  this  reason  '  Colonel  Hamley'  maintained,  before  hostilities 
began,  that  Austria  should  at  first  have  taken  that  step  which  dream- 
stances  afterwards  forced  on  her,  and,  withdrawing  all  the  forces 
disposable  for  the  field,  should  have  held  only  her  fortresses  and 
moxmtain-passes;  secure  that,  when  once  she  had  crushed  her  German 
foe,  she  could  always,  by  Verona,  issue  upon  the  Italian  army  in  Yenetia 
and  drive  it  over  the  Po.* 


Section  II. 

OFFENSIVE    AND    DEFENSIVE    WARFARE. 

1.  Movements  in  war,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  must  always  bs 
based  upon  a  calculation  of  time  and  distance.  But  the  applications  of 
this  principle  are  easier  in  defensive  than  in  offensive  war.  In  the  latter 
the  operations  are  vaster,  the  conditions  more  variable,  the  elements  of 
the  calculation  more  uncertain.  At  any  moment  one  may  be  forced  to 
change  his  part,  to  abandon  an  attack  in  order  to  defend  himself  and  to 
escape  great  perils.  There  is  needed,  therefore,  a  greater  genius,  to  be 
always  ready  to  vary  his  projects,  to  execute  new  combinations.  In  a 
defensive  war,  the  theatre  is  more  contracted ;  the  operations  are  upon 
familiar  ground,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  exactly  appreciated.    The 


(U.S.  Inatitation),  C.C.O.  *  Blackwood's  Mag. 
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eomlmiitioiis  being  leis  in  number^  it  is  easier  to  arrange  for  them  and 
to  oonfioDt  them.  In  offensive  war^  genius  must  supply  the  want  of 
eipeneDoe,  and  guess  at  the  character  of  the  country  in  which  tbe 
operatioiit  are  made :  the  points  of  support  upon  which  we  county  vary 
and  lometimea  disappear.  In  defensive  war^  we  act  upon  a  field  prepared 
and  studied;  we  have  fixed  pivots  of  operation;  everything  may  be 
rtlr"HfH  with  precision.  A  superior  genius  is  then  more  necessary  for 
oflSenaiTe  war,  while  a  great  knowledge  of  the  profession,  the  talent  to 
dbotme  jndidously  the  points  of  support,  an  extreme  foresight,  with 
indrfatigmble  activity,  may  suffice  for  the  needs  of  defensive  war. 
yerertbdeas  this  kind  of  war  is  far  firom  being  easy,  because  properly 
qwddng,  a  general  is  only  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive  when  the 
mmoM  at  his  disposal  are  inferior  to  the  enemy.  Now,  in  modem  wars, 
with  equality  of  arms,  instruction  and  experience,  niunbers  are  of  chief 

2.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  offensive  has  its  good  and  its  bad 
■de.  Strategically,  an  invasion  leads  to  deep  lines  of  operations,  which 
are  always  dangerous  in  a  hostile  country.  All  the  obstacles  in  the 
enemy's  country,  the  mountains,  rivers,  defiles  and  forts,  are  favourable 
br  dcfimcc ;  while  the  inhabitants  and  authorities  of  the  country,  so  far 
from  being  the  instruments  of  the  invading  army,  are  generally  hostile* 
nowerer,  if  success  be  obtained,  the  enemy  is  struck  in  a  vital  point ; 
be  is  deprived  of  his  resources  and  compelled  to  seek  a  speedy  termiua- 
tkiD  of  the  contest.  For  a  single  operation,  which  wc  have  called  the 
taking  the  imiiatice,  the  offensive  is  almost  always  advantageous,  partic- 
ntarly  in  strategy.  Indeed,  if  the  art  of  war  consists  in  throwing  the 
mamtB  upon  the  decisive  points,  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
dK  initiative.  The  attacking  party  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  what  ho 
iuinm  to  do ;  he  leads  his  masses  to  the  point  where  he  desires  to  strike. 
He  who  awaits  the  attack,  is  everywhere  anticipated :  the  enemy  fall 
witk  brge  force  upon  fractions  of  his  force ;  he  neither  knows  where  his 
mhrnmrj  iHxyposcs  to  attack  him,  nor  in  what  manner  to  repel  him. 
Tartieally,  the  offensive  aliK)  possesses  advantages,  but  they  are  less 
pwtive,  since,  the  operations  being  upon  a  limited  field,  the  party 
taking  the  initiative  cannot  conceal  them  from  the  enemy,  who  may 

• 
'  Mannoat 
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detect  his  designs^  and  by  the  aid  of  good  reserves  cause  them  to  fiuL 
The  attacking  party  labours  under  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the 
obstacles  to  be  crossed  before  reaching  the  enemy's  line;  on  which 
account  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  tactical  offensive  are 
about  equally  balanced.  Whatever  advantages  may  be  expected  either 
politically  or  strategically  from  the  offensive^  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
maintain  it  exclusively  throughout  the  war;  for  a  campaign  offensive  in 
the  beginning  may  become  defensive  before  it  ends.^ 

3.  The  offensive  confers^  at  the  outset^  the  power  of  concentrating 
on  the  flank  or  centre  of  the  enemy's  line  of  defence^  and  so  turning  or 
breaking  it.  The  defender  must  either  oppose  the  enemy  with  an 
inferior  force  at  firsts  or  abandon  territory  in  order  to  assemble  his  forces 
at  some  point  farther  back.  On  the  other  hand^  offensive  war  demands 
great  resources^  and  success  itself,  if  not  absolute  and  decisive^  entails 
fresh  difficulties  on  the  invader.  And  when  he  has  penetrated  far 
within  the  defender's  territory^  the  situations  of  the  antagonists  differ 
greatly,  inasmuch  as  the  army  on  the  offensive  is  boimd  to  its  baae^  be 
that  base  wide  or  narrow,  while  the  defensive  forces  may  base  themselves 
on  any  part  of  their  territory  which  will  supply  them^  and  whioh  their 
front  protects.* 

4.  It  is  evident^  that  when  one  belligerent  power  feels  secure 
behind  an  unassailable  frontier,  and  holds  many  issues  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  either  by  command  of  the  sea  or  otherwise^  it 
can  assemble  its  forces  unknown  to  its  antagonist  upon  some  point 
selected  by  itself^  from  whence  to  make  an  eruption  into  the  theatre  of 
war.  And  if  the  belligerents  be  divided  only  by  a  frontier  line, — a  river 
such  as  the  Rhine  or  Potomac,  or  a  mountain  range  such  as  the  Alps— 
the  army  that  passes  it  will  nearly  always  find  itself  immensely 
superior  to  the  force  that  can  immediately  interpose.  For  the  defender's 
army  has  by  the  conditions  of  the  defensive  been  spread  so  as  to  guard 
all  possible  avenues  by  which  the  attack  might  be  made.  Thus,  in  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  Wellington  and  Blucher,  being  on  the  defensive, 
were  guarding  all  the  roads  from  the  French  frontier  into  Belgium,  along 
a  front  of  a  hundred  miles.  Napoleon  suddenly  assembled  his  whole 
army  upon  the  centre  of  their  line,  and,  on  first  entering  Belgium^  was 


^  Jomini,  Chap.  III.,  Art  16,  '  Hamley,  Part  II.,  Chap  L 
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greitljr  superior  to  mny  force  which  the  opposing  generals  could  interpose 
belveen  him  and  his  object^  Brussels.  In  the  American  civil  war^ 
Birhmond  being  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  principal  Northern  army^ 
the  Federals  cooldj  behind  the  screen  of  the  Potomac^  concentrate 

and  adrance  either  from  the  Upper  Potomac  down  the 
Valley;  from  Washington  along  the  Orange  Railroad  to 
the  B^ppahannock ;  from  Acquia  Creek  by  the  Fredericksburg  and 
RiduDond  Railway^  by  the  Peninsula  between  the  York  and  James 
riven,  adi^iting  either  streams  as  a  base ;  or  from  the  south  side  of 
the  James  river  by  Petersburg.  They  used  all  of  these  lines^  and 
frequently  advanced^  at  first  with  numbers  greatly  superior  to  those 
the  Confederates  could  assemble  to  oppose  them.  Thus^  the  great 
conferred  by  the  offensiye^  is  the  Power  of  Concentration} 


5.  The  great  road  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels  runs^  nearly  due  north. 
At  the  point  now  known  as  Quatre  Bras  (but  called  Trois  Bras  in  old 
i),  whidi  is  thirteen  miles  from  Charleroi  and  twenty-one  from 
it  crosses  another  chaussee  running  from  Nivelles  eastward  to 
Naanr.  Another  main  road  leaves  it  just  out  of  Charleroi,  and  passing 
by  Fleams,  strikes  at  a  like  distance  from  the  former  place  the  same 
Kamnr-Nivelles  road  at  Sombrefibj  eight  miles  east  from  Quatre  Bras. 
That  pointy  with  Sombreffe  and  Charleroi,  mark  thus  a  triangular  piece 
of  groond,  which  we  shall  call  the  Fleurus  triangle,  of  vital  importance 
to  N^nleon's  future  operations,  the  Namur-Nivelles  road  being  the 
oonunonication  between  the  allied  armies.  Long  since,  the  English 
chie&  had  recognised  this,  and  the  danger  of  their  being 
should  the  French  seize  that  road  to  Quatre  Bras  and 
Te.  At  a  meeting  held  by  them  at  Tirlemont  on  the  3nl  May, 
they  had  discussed  the  possibility  of  the  enemy's  advance  through 
Ckafflotii  in  such  an  attempt  to  sever  their  armies,  and  had  agreed  as  to 
the  movements  to  be  undertaken  to  counteract  so  dangerous  an  attack. 
The  Prassian  army  was  to  assemble  between  Sombreffe  and  Charleroi ; 
the  English,  between  Marchienncs  and  Gossclics,  a  village;  on  the 
Charleroi- Brussels  road,  four  miles  from  the  fonuer  ])lacc,  and  tlic 
point  of  a  cross  road  from  the  Sambre  at  Marchii'iines.     Had 


>  Uamlcy,  Part  II.,  Chap.  I. 
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these  positions  been  attained^  the  allied  armies  would  have  nearly 
touched,  and  have  guarded  all  the  approaches  from  the  Sambre  into  the 
Fleurus  triangle^  so  that  whichever  one  Napoleon  attacked  would  be 
aided  by  a  flank  attack  upon  him  by  the  other.  Such  were  the  allied 
views  beforehand.  Yet^  at  three  p.m.^  on  the  15th^  but  one  Prusaiaii 
corps  was  near  the  ground^  and  saving  one  division  (Perponcher's  Dutch 
Belgians)^  not  a  man  of  Wellington's  army  within  reach  of  it,  whilst 
the  head  of  a  column  of  40,000  Frenchmen  had  passed  the  Sambre  at 
Marchiennes,  and  that  of  another  of  nearly  70,000  was  entering 
Charleroi.^ 

6.  Though  the  Russian  forces  at  the  period  of  the  invasion, '  by 
Napoleon,  in  1812,'  were  highly  disciplined,  and  equal  in  quaUty,  but 
not  in  numbers,  to  the  enemy,  yet  they  were  dispersed  along  the  right 
baiik  of  the  Niemen,  and  not  in  an  attitude  to  admit  of  prompt  concen- 
tration. This  disadvantage  was  the  consequence  of  awaiting  an  invasion 
in  force,  along  an  extensive  line  of  frontier,  practicable  and  menaced  at 
all  points,  and  of  which  they  never  could  have  expected  to  dispute  the 
passage,  since  the  initiative  rested  with  the  enemy.  They  might  have 
adopted  measures  to  discover  his  intentions  while  their  own  corps 
remained  sufficiently  in  the  rear,  that  is,  at  a  distance  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  &ont  to  be  covered ;  this  would  have  enabled  them  to 
concentrate  their  forces  at  the  proper  strategic  point,  without  the  risk 
of  committing  a  false  movement.^ 


Extracts  from  Notes  dictated  by  Napoleon,  from  St.  Cloud,  on  tlic 

Affairs  of  Spain,  in  August,  1808. 

7.  "Dans  la  position  de  Tannee  d'Espagne  on  a  Jl  craindre  d'etre 
attaque  sur  le  droite  par  Tarm^e  de  Galice,  siir  le  centre  par  I'annde 
venant  de  Madrid,  sur  le  gauche  par  Tarmcie  venant  de  Saragosse  et 
Valence.  Ce  serait  une  giunde  faute  que  de  laisser  Tarmce  de  Saragosse 
et  de  Valence  prendre  position  a  Tudela. 

^  Chesney,  Iiecture  111.  ^  Cathcart. 
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"  Todeh  doit  etre  oocap^,  paiceqne  c'est  une  position  honorable,  et 
Mikigro  une  position  obecoie. 

*'Tiidek  est  sor  les  communications  de  Pampelone,  a  on  beau  pont  en 
piene.  est  Taboutissant  d'un  canal  sur  Saragosse.  C'est  une  position 
sor  Saragosse  telle  que  I'ennemi  ne  pent  pas  la  ndgliger ;  cette 
seals  couYTs  la  Navane.  En  gaidant  Tudela,  on  garde  une 
quantity  de  bfttflftux,  qui  nous  seront  bientdt  necessaires  pour  le 
siiigsds  Saragosse. 

•Si rennemi  ^tait  mattie  de  Tudela^  toute  la  Navarre  s'insurgerait, 
reoDsmi  pourrait  arriver  k  Estella,  en  negligeant  la  position  de  Milagro 
dt  en  ooupantla  communication  avec  Pampelune. 
*  Ls  gindral  qui  commands  k  Tudela  pent  couvrir  les  hauteurs  de 


;  si  c'est  une  armfe  d'insurg^  s'en  approcher  et  la  battr€L  la 
eostamment  sur  le  defensive  par  les  reoonnoissances  et  ses  mouve* 


m,  aa  lieu  de  cela»  une  partie  de  Tarmte  de  ligne  Espagnole 
sor  TudeUy  le  g^ndral  Fran^ais  repassera  I'Ebre,  s'il  7  est  forc^, 
terrein  sur  Pampelune, et  donnemle  terns  an  gdndral  en  chef 
4e  Ywrwie  IVanqaise  de  prendre  ses  m^ure&  Ce  corps  d'observation 
iwnpliim  aloiB  son  but^  et  aucune  operation  prompte  sur  Tolosa  ni  Estella 
k  cnindre.  Au  lieu  qu'en  occupant  la  position  de  Milagro,  Tennenii 
k  Estella,  le  mSme  jour  qu'on  Tapprendra  au  quartier  general.  Si  on 
oocnpe  Tudela,  il  faut  s'y  aider  de  redoutes,  et  s'y  (itablir,  n'y  conserver 
aacone  ispeoe  d'embarras,  et  les  tenir  tons  dans  Pampelune.  Si  Tennenu 
rpociqie,  il  fiiut  Ten  chasser,  et  s'y  6tablir ;  car  dans  I'ordre  d^fensif,  ce 
sermit  one  grande  faute,  qui  entrainerait  de  f^heuscs  consequences. 

^  La  position  de  Burgos  6tait  ^galement  importonte  a  tenir,  commo 
▼ille  ds  haute  reputation,  comme  centre  de  communication  et  do 
Del^  des  partis  non  seulement  de  cavalerie,  mais  encore  do 
o>a  de  trois  mille  hommes  d'infanterie,  et  m^me  quatre  ou  cinq 
■lib  hflmmm  en  Echelons  peuvent  poster  les  premieres  patrouillos 
dans  toutes  les  directions  jusqu'^  deux  marches,  ct  parfkito- 
infbrmes  de  tout  ce  qui  ce  fait,  en  instruire  le  quartier  general,  de 
que  si  Tennemi  se  pnisente  en  force  sur  Burgos,  les  diflerenton 
iirimmB  poissent  k  temps  s'y  porter  pour  le  soutenir  ct  li\Tcr  la  bataiUe, 
oa  m  eels  n'est  pas  jugO  convenablc,  <k:lairer  les  mouvcmentsde  rennomi, 
Im  IsJMfr  croire  qu'on  veut  se  porter  sur  Burgos,  ct  pouvoir  cubuito 
fiuie  m  rsCniis  poor  te  porter  ailleurs. 
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"  Un  corps  de  douze  k  quinze  mille  homines  ne  prend  il  pas  vingt 

positions  dans  la  joumee  au  seul  commandement  d'un  adjudant  major? 

et  nos  troupes  seraient  elles  deyenues  des  levies  en  masse,  qu'il  faudroit 

placer  quinze  jours  d'avance  dans  les  positions  oil  on  voudroit  qu'elles  se 

•battent  P 

"  *  'V'ous  n'avez  rien  k  craindre ;  portez  vous  ailleurs,  nous  avons  fidt 
nos  dispositions  pour  aller  plus  loin,  ou  bien  nous  avons  clioisi  un  champ 
de  bataiUe  pour  nous  battre;  venez  ici,  vous  ne  craignez  pas  d'etre 
inqui^tes/  Mais  que  fera  le  gfeneral  Frangais,  si  Ton  marche  demain 
sur  Burgos  P  laissera-t-il  prendre  par  6,000  insurg^s  la  citadelle  de 
cette  ville,  ou  si  les  Frangais  ont  laiss^s  gamison  dans  le  ch&teau  (car  on 
ignore  la  position  et  la  situation  de  Tarm^e),  comment  ime  gamison  de 
4,  6,  ou  800  hommes  se  retira-t-elle  dans  une  si  vaste  plaine  P  Et  des 
lors  c'est  comme  s'il  n'y  avoit  rien ;  Tennemi  maltre  de  cette  citadeUe, 
on  ne  la  reprendra  plus. 

**  En  r^simi^,  la  position  de  Burgos  devait  @tre  gard^e ;  tons  les  jours 
a  trois  heures  du  matin  on  devait  6tre  sous  les  armes,  et  k  ime  heure  da 
matin  il  devait  partir  des  reconnaissances  dans  toutes  les  directions.  On 
devait  ainsi  recueillir  des  nouvelles  k  huit  ou  dix  lieux  k  la  ronde,  pour 
qu'on  pent  prendre  ensuite  le  parti  que  les  circonstances  indiqueraient. 

"  La  position  de  Burgos,  tenue  enforce  et  d'une  maniire  offensive, 
menace  Palencia,  Valladolid,  Aranda,  Madrid  mSme.  H  fiaut  avoir 
longtems  fait  la  guerre  pour  la  concevoir ;  il  faut  avoir  entrepris  un 
grand  nombre  d'operations  offensives  pour  savoir  comme  le  moindre 
^v^nement  ou  indice  encourage  ou  d^courage,  decide  une  operation  ou 
une  autre. 

"En  deux  mots,  si  15  mille  insurg^s  entrent  dans  Burgos,  se 
retranchent  dans  la  ville,  et  occupent  le  chateau,  il  faut  calculer  tine 
marche  de  plusieurs  jours  pour  pouvoir  s'y  poster  et  reprendre  la  ville ; 
ce  que  ne  sera  pas  sans  quelque  inconvenient. 

"Quand  on  tiens  k  Burgos  de  la  cavalerie  sans  infanterie,  n'est 
ce  pas  dire  k  Tennemi  qu'on  ne  veut  pas  y  tenir  ;  n'est  ce  pas 
Tengager  k  y  venir  ?  Burgos  a  une  grande  influence  dans  le  monde  par 
son  nom,  dans  la  Castille  parceque  e'en  est  la  capitale,  dans  les  operations 
parcequ'elle  donnc  une  communication  directe  avec  St.  Ander.  H  n'est 
pas  permifl  a  300  lieucs,  ot  n'ayant  pas  mcme  im  etat  de  situation  de 
Tarmde,  de  prescrire  ce  qu'ou  doit  fairc ;  mais  on  doit  dire  que  si  aucune 
force  majeure  ne  Tcmpeche,  il  faut  occuper  Burgos  et  Tudela. 
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'^  8i  1a  position  de  Todela  est  occupc^  par  rennemi,  ou  ne  voit  pas  que 
l^Ebre  soit  tenable.  Comment  a-t-on  ^vacue  Tudela,  lorsqu'on  avait 
nand^  dans  des  notes  pr^ciklentes  qu'il  fallait  garder  ce  point,  et  que 
fopinion  mteie  des  g^incraux  qui  venaient  de  Sarragosse  ^taient  d'occuper 
eeUe  importante  position. 

**  Todela  est  importante  sous  plusieurs  points  de  vue :  il  a  un  point 
mtr  TEbre,  et  protege  parfaitement  la  Navarre :  c'est  le  point  d'inter- 
•ectkm  da  canal  qui  va  k  Sarragosse. 

"  La  premiere  opc^ration  qui  doit  faire  Tarmce  lors-qu'clle  reprendra 
•DO  sTst^me  d'offensive,  et  qu'ellc  sera  forte  de  tons  ses  moyens,  ce  doit 
Hie  d'invester  et  de  prendre  Sarragosse  ;  et  si  cette  \ille  resiste  comme 
cDe  Ta  fait  la  premiere  fois,  en  donner  un  example  qui  retentisse  dans 
toste  TEspagne. 

^  Une  troiaieme  opc^ration  qui  serait  utile  serait  I'occupation  de  St. 
Ander.  II  serait  bien  avantageux  qu'elle  put  ce  faire  par  la  route 
dsrecte  de  Bilbao  k  St.  Ander.  II  faut  s'occuper  de  di^sarmer  la  Biscaye 
el  fai  Nararre ;  c*est  un  point  important ;  tout  Espagnol  pris  las  armes  k 
laBiain  doit  £trc  fusill^.  II  fuut  veiller  sur  la  fabrique  d'armes  do 
KLeoeUL^  ne  point  laisser  travailler  les  ou\Tiers  pour  les  rebelles.  La  fort 
de  Pluioonro  doit  ^tre  arm(^  et  fortifie  avec  la  plus  grande  activite.  II 
doit  y  avoir  dans  ce  fort  des  fours,  des  magiiziiis  de  bouches  et  de  guerre. 
Sitn^  prvsqu'^  mi-chemin  de  I^youue  a  Madrid,  c'est  une  \X)Htc  inter- 
mediare  pour  Tarmee,  et  un  ix>int  d*appui  pour  les  o|)cratious  de  la 
Oalide.''' 


Frrnch  invasion  of  (Jw  Peninsvh. 

8.  With  aAtonishing  activity,  and  when  wc  consider  the  state  of  his 
pciliticml  rclationH  on  the  coutinent,  we  may  add,  with  astonishing 
boldnefM,  the  French  empiTor  when  invading  Simin,  first  collectul 
ample  mcanf^  to  attain  hiM  object ;  then  doccivin^^  his  enenuos  with 
rtfcard  to  bin  numl)crs,  ix)sition,  and  intentions  and  choosing  his  time 
vith  admirable  judgment,  he  bn)ke  through  the  wink  jmrt  of  their  line, 
aad  teiied  Burgu^,  a  central  \mi\X,  which  enabled  him  to  envelope  and 


*  K*picr,  VoL  L 
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destroy  the  left  wing  of  the  Spaniards  before  their  right  could  hear  of 
his  attack,  the  latter  being  itself  turned  by  the  same  movenLent,  and 
exposed  to  a  like  fate.  This  position  also  enabled  him  to  menace  the 
capital,  to  keep  the  EngUsh  army  in  check,  and  to  cover  the  formation 
of  those  magazines  and  stores  which  were  necessary  to  render  BnrgOB 
the  base  and  pivot  of  further  operations.  Napoleon's  forces  were 
numerous  enough  to  have  attacked  Castanos  and  Palafox,  while  Blake 
was  being  pursued  by  the  £rst  and  fourth  corps ;  but  trusting  nothing 
to  chance,  he  waited  for  twelve  days,  until  the  position  of  the  English 
army*  was  ascertained,  the  strength  of  the  northern  provinces  quite 
broken,  and  a  secure  place  of  arms  established.^ 

9.  The  dispositions  made  by  Nappleon  (after  the  &11  of  Madrid) 
indicated  a  vast  plan  of  operations.  It  would  appear  that  he  intended 
to  invade  Ghdlicia,  Andalusia,  aud  Valencia,  by  his  lieutenants,  and  to 
carry  his  arms  to  Lisbon  in  person.  Upon  the  20th  December  the  sixth 
corps,  the  guards,  and  the  reserve,  were  assembled  xmder  his  own  im- 
mediate  control.  The  £rst  corps  was  stationed  at  Toledo,  but  the  light 
cavalry  attached  to  it  scoured  the  roads  leading  to  Andalusia,  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  fourth  corps  was  at  Talavera,  on  the 
march  towards  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  The  second  corps  was  on  the 
Carrion  river,  preparing  to  advance  against  QuUicia.  The  eight  corps 
was  broken  up ;  the  divisions  composing  it  ordered  to  join  the  second, 
and  Junot  who  commanded  it,  repaired  to  the  third  corps,  to  supply  the 
place  of  Marshal  Moncey,  who  was  called  to  Madrid  for  a  particular 
service;  doubtless  an  expedition  against  Valencia.  The  fifth  coips 
which  had  arrived  at  Vittoria,  was  directed  to  reinforce  the  third,  then 
employed  against  Saragossa.     The  seventh  was  always  in  Catalonia.^ 

10.  The  secret  of  Wellington's  success  **  in  1812  "  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extent  of  country  occupied  by  the  French  armies,  and  the  impedi* 
ments  to  their  military  communications.  Portugal  was  an  impregnable 
central  position,  from  whence  the  English  general  could  rush  out 
unexpectedly  against  any  point.  This  strong  post  was  however  of  hia 
own  making,  he  had  chosen  it,  had  fortified  it,  had  defended  it,  he  knew 
its  full  value  and  possessed  quickness  and  judgment  to  avail  himself  of 


*  Advanoing  under  Sir  John  Moorei  from  Portugal  to  Sahagun.    F.  J.S. 

^  Napier.  '  Ibid, 
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•11  iu  advantages ;  the  battle  of  Salamanca  was  accidental  in  itself,  but 
tlie  tree  was  planted  to  bear  such  fruit,  and  Wellington's  profound 
oombiiiatioos  must  be  estimated  from  the  general  result.  He  had  only 
nxty  thoasand  disposable  troops,  and  above  a  hundred  thousand  French 
especially  appointed  to  watch  and  control  him,  yet  he  passed  the 
\  defeated  forty-five  thousand  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove 
twenty  thousand  others  from  Madrid  in  the  greatest  confusion,  without 
risking  a  single  strategic  point  of  importance  to  his  own  operations. 
His  campaign  up  to  the  conquest  of  Madrid  was  therefore  strictly  in 
mocotd  with  the  rules  of  art,  although  his  means  and  resources  have  been 
shewn  to  bo  precarious,  shifting  and  uncertain.^ 


WellingtarCs  opinion  respecting  the  proposed  offensive  operations  in 

France,  in  1815. 

11.  In  regard  to  offensive  operations  my  opinion  is,  that,  however 
•liODg  we  shall  be  in  reference  to  the  enemy,  we  should  not  extend 
farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
of  the  troops.  I  do  not  approve  of  an  extension  from  the 
rhanTM*!  to  the  Alps ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  found  not  only 
firtal,  bot  that  the  troops  at  such  a  distance  on  the  left  of  our  line,  will  be 
cntirdy  out  of  the  line  of  operations.  We  are  now  or  shall  be  shortly 
phcH  on  the  French  frontier  in  the  form  of  an  echelon,  of  which  the 
ri^t  is  the  mofit  advanced  of  the  Echelon,  and  the  left  upon  the  Upper 
Rhine,  is  the  mo«t  retired.  Paris  is  our  object,  and  the  greatest  force 
and  grcnte^t  militar}*  difficulties  arc  opposed  to  the  movement  of  the 
rhich   IS  the  most  advanced  i»art  of  our  ^'eucral  line.     Indeed, 

rh  force  and  difficulties  are  op|)OHcd  to  us  in  this  |)art,  that  I  should 
think  that  Hlueher  and  I  cannot  move  till  the  movements  of  others  of 
the  allii«l  ruri»s  shall  have  relieved  us  from  jmrt  of  the  enemy's  force 
of'pOfwd  to  u».  Then  it  must  be  obs(»n'e<l  tliat  we  cannot  Ix^  relieved  by 
ttoTfini'ntA  throu;:h  Luxemlwurg.  In  my  opinion,  then,  the  movement 
of  the  allies  should  )x*gin  with  the  leH,  which  should  cross  the  Rhine 


I  V 
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between  Bade  and  Strasbourg.  The  centre  collected  upon  the  Sarre 
should  cross  the  Meuse  on  the  day  the  left  should  be  expected  to  be  at 
Langres.  If  these  moyements  should  not  relieve  the  right  they  should 
be  continued ;  that  is  to  say,  the  left  should  continue  its  movement  on 
both  banks  of  the  Mame,  while  the  centre  should  cross  the  Aisne ;  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  bodies,  and  between  each  and  Paris,  should 
be  shortened  daily.  But  this  last  hypothesis  is  not  probable ;  the  enemy 
would  certainly  move  from  this  front  upon  the  earliest  alarm  of  the 
movements  on  the  upper  Ehine ;  and  the  moment  he  did  move,  or  that 
the  operation  should  be  practicable,  Blucher's  corps  and  mine  should 
move  forward,  and  the  former  make  the  si^e  of  Givet,  the  latter  of 
Maubeuge ;  and  the  former  likewise  to  aid  the  movement  of  the  centre 
across  the  Meuse.  If  the  enemy  should  fall  upon  the  centre,  it  should 
either  retire  upon  Luxembourg  or  fight  according  to  the  relative 
strength;  and  in  either  case  Bliicher  should  act  upon  the  enemy's 
commimication  upon  the  Aisne.  But  the  most  probable  result  of  these 
first  movements  would  be  the  concentration  of  the  enemy's  forces  upon 
the  Aisne ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  of  the  fortifications  of  Soissonfi  and 
Laon,  of  an  intrenched  camp  at  Beauvais,  &c.,  &c.  We  must  in  this 
case,  after  the  first  operation,  throw  our  whole  left  across  the  Mame, 
and  strengthen  it  if  ^necessary  from  the  centre,  and  let  it  march  upon 
Paris,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  while  the  right  and  the  centre 
should  either  attack  the  enemy's  position  upon  the  Aisne  or  endeavour 
to  turn  its  left ;  or  the  whole  should  co-operate  in  one  general  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  position.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  strength 
required  for  the  operations.  The  greatest  strength  the  enemy  is 
supposed  to  have  is  200,000  effective  men,  besides  national  guards  for 
his  garrisons.  Of  this  nimiber  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  he  can 
bring  150,000  to  bear  upon  any  one  point.  Upon  this  statement  let 
our  proceedings  be  founded.  Let  us  have  150,000  men  upon  the  left, 
and  150,000  men  upon  the  right ;  and  all  the  rest  whatever  thay  may 
be  in  the  centre,  or  after  a  sufficient  centre  is  formed,  let  the  remainder 
be  in  reserve  for  the  right,  left,  or  centre,  as  may  be  most  convenient 
for  their  march  and  subsistence,  and  I  will  engage  for  the  result,  as 
they  may  be  thrown  where  we  please.  Let  us  begin  when  we  shall 
have  450,000  men.  Before  the  Austrians  upon  the  left  shall  be  at 
Langres,  the  Russians  will  have  passed  the  Rhine,  and  the  whole 
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I  army  will  be  in  line.  These  are  my  general  ideas,  wliicli  I 
do  not  tiunk  differ  much  from  Knesebeck's.  Mind,  ivhen  I  think  of  the 
•ioge  of  Qiret  and  Maubouge,  I  do  not  mean  by  tho  whole  of  the  two 
imriw  of  die  right,  but  to  bo  carried  on  by  detachmente  from  them. 
TIm  centre  should  seise  Sedan,  which  is  not  strong  or  garrisoned,  and 
(ihwuru  LoagTT,  Thionville,  and  Mctz.  The  left  will  have  to  observe 
Haaiagite  and  the  fortresses  iu  Alsouc.' 


/nroMtm  o/flif  Austrinn  terriiorks,  in  18GG. 

12-     'In  thcwarof  lflOG,'an  invasion  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  from 

the  posiiioiu  of  the  Prussian  armies  could  be  elTccted  in  two  ways ;  by 

,  the  fir«  the  armies  could   cross  tlic   north-eastern  and  north-western 

•  of  Bohemia,  and  be  directed  to  unite  in  the  north  of  Bohemia. 

y  the  second  plan,  tho  Elbe  Army  and  the  First  Army  could  have  been 

i  to  croM  the  frontier,  and  to  move  on  Prague,  wliile  the  second  made 

t  against  Olmiits.     The  latter  plan,  was  considered 

la;  by  its  prosecution  the  communications  between  the  two 

I  haTB  been  entirely  broken ;  and  if  Benedek  hatl  ignored 

1  Amy  he  conld  have  fallen  with  much  superior  forces  on 

:  Charles,  and  overthrown  him,  when  tlio  distance  from 

■  to  Vieauia  wonld  not  have  been  less  than  that  from  JoscphBtadt 

lis.    The  first  plan  was  accordingly  adopted.         *  *  * 

it  Army  and  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  were  to  unite  npar  the  Iscr, 

a  together  the  left  bank  of  tliat  river  towards  Gitschiu,     The 

I  to  gain  the  right  hank  of  the  Elbe.     When  tlicse  points  were 

,  Ac  two  armies  would  be  in  clo«c  communication,  and  cotUd 

I  oonjonction  along  the  line  of  railway  leading  by  Pardubitz  and 

I  to  Mcnna,     The  distance  from  Schlnckenau  to  the  county  of 

,  mloDg  which  the  Fnuaian  front  extended,  is  itlmut  one  hundred 

The  \tiax  of  the  Elljc  and  the  First  Army,  which  were  to  move 

s  only  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  distant  from  each 

1  unito  on  the  Iscr  in  four  marches,  and  immediately  assail 

ny  with  four  and  ahalf  cor[M  d'armee,  if  the  Austrians  attempted 


-,  eoold  0 
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to  make  an  offensive  moyement  towards  Silesia.  The  circumstances  of 
the  country^  and  the  strategical  situation^  threw  more  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  Second  Army  during  its  defiling  through  the  mountains^  and 
there  was  considerable  danger  that  it  might  be  attacked^  while  still 
isolated.  On  this  account  the  Army  of  Silesia  was  made  stronger  by  one 
corps  d^arm6e  than  the  First  Army^  and  was  to  commence  its  movements 
four  days  later^  so  as  to  allow  the  Austrian  attention  to  have  been 
distracted  by  the  presence  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  in  Bohemia^  and 
to  permit  of  the  complete  junction  of  the  First  Army  and  of  the  Army  of 
the  Elbe  on  the  Iser.^ 


Movement  of  the  Russians  on  Constantinople,  in  1829. 

13.  ''After  the  passage  of  the  Balkan  in  1829^  and  the  capitulation 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  European  Turkey,  to  the  Russian  army  /'  by 
opening  a  communication  beyond  his  left  flank  with  the  fleet  at 
Bourgas,  Greneral  Diebitsch  would  have  obtained  the  supplies  requisite 
for  a  forward  movement  'of  the  Russian  Army  on  Constantinople^' 
which  if  successful,  might  have  enabled  him  to  complete  his  brilliant 
march  by  occupying  the  long  coveted  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
seat  of  the  Constantines,  and  in  case  of  a  reverse,  he  could  either  have 
retraced  his  steps  by  endeavouring  to  recross  the  Balkan,  or  have  made 
a  flank  movement  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  one  of  the  fleets.  The 
Euxine  fleet  was  on  one  side  of  his  line  of  march,  and  on  the  other,  that 
which  had  so  long  menaced  the  Sultanas  territories  by  blockading  the 
Dardanelles.  General  Diebitsch  felt  that  there  was  no  middle  coiirse 
between  bringing  about  peace  and  the  destruction  of  his  army ;  and  his 
critical  situation  caused  such  anxiety  at  St.  Petersburgh,  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  not  only  ordered  a  fresh  levy  of  ninety  thousand  men, 
but  also  made  arrangements  to  obtain  a  loan  of  forty  two  millions  of 
florins  in  Holland,  to  prosecute  the  war  in  case  the  mission  of  Baron 
MiiffliDg  to  Constantinople  should  fail  to  bring  about  peace.  Like 
Cortes,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  the  Russsian  commander 


^  Hozier,  Vol.  1. 
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to  risk  ererything  by  taking  a  bold  course;  and^  as  in  the 
of  the  Spanish  adventurers  circumstances  fivoured  his  demonstration 
wUdi  was  projected  with  a  yiew  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Russian 
in  the  capital,  by  intimidating  the  divan.^ 
li»  It  was  under  these  particular  circumstances  and  with  an  effective 
of  about  twenty-one  thousand  men,  that  a  demonstrative  advance 
sommenoed  on  three  points.  The  extreme  left,  with  the  support  of 
tbe  fleet,  captured  different  places  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  as 
hr  m  Kidiah ;  which  place,  only  sixty  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Boapborus,  was  occupied  on  the  7th  of  September.  The  right  wing, 
under  General  Siewers,  had  been  pushed  on  at  the  same  time  by 
Demodka  to  Enos ;  by  the  fiiU  of  which  a  communication  was  opened 
on  the  8th  of  September  with  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  same  day,  the  central  column  of  advance,  imder  (General  Roth, 
took  post  at  Eski  Baba,  while  the  Cossacks  extended  as  far  as  Louie 
The  line  thus  occupied  reached  from  the  fleet  anchored  in  the 
at  Midiah,  to  that  in  the  Mediterranean  at  Enos,  a  distance  of 
abcMit  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
iBvadiiig  force  had  been  employed  in  these  demonstrations,  the  means 

of  supporting  any  one  of  them  m  attacking  the  formidable 

in  their  front.    If  the  twenty  thousand  Turks  who  reached  the 

etween  the  26th  and  28th  of  August,  had  simply  shown  a  bold 

iSroBt  at  Adrianople  and  elsewhere,  as  they  retired ;  the  march  of  the 

army  would  have  been  delayed  sufficiently  long,  not  only  for 

reduced  numbers  to  have  been  ascertained,  but  also  to  have  enabled 

ifce  Grand  Vidr  and  Hussein  Pasha  to  act  in  rear  of  the  invaders;  and 

dnia  might  have  been  prevented  a  humiliating  treaty,  which  was  entered 

by  the  Divan,  under  the  firm  belief  that  hosts  which  had  been 

ipared  to  the  leaves  of  a  forest,  numbered  at  least  sixty  thousand  men. 

To  pot  an  end  to  such  an  alarming  invasion^  and  save  Constantino{)Ie, 

waa  a  paramount   object  with   the   British   Ambassador,  Sir  Rolx^rt 

Gordon ;   more  particularly,  as  considerable  anxiety  was  felt  lest  there 

thonld    be   an   outbreak    in   the    capital    for  the    restoration  of  the 

Jamaaries.      A    treaty    of   ])cace    was    signed,    in     consequence,   at 

MriattDple  on  the  28th  of  August  1829.^ 


0«il.  F.  a  Chener  *  /^»<'- 
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15.     The  selection  of  a  line  is  not  decided  always  on  military  grounds 
alone.      Political  considerations   frequently  complicate   the  .  problem. 
That  which  is  of  most  importance  is  the  eflFect  which  the  war  may 
have  on  the  policy  of  nations  whose  territories  are  between,  or  adjacent 
to,  the  frontier  of  the  belligerents.    In  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu* 
tion,  Austrian  armies  were  sometimes  forced  to  hold  the  line  of  the 
Rhine,  when  good  military  reasons  would  have  dictated  a  different  couise, 
because  of  the  effect  which  would  certainly  be  produced  on  the  German 
powers  bordering  on  the  river — Baden,  Wirtemberg,  &c. — by  leaving 
them  uncovered.    In  the  campaign  of  Jena,  the  Prussian  army  would  have 
found  the  Elbe  a  secure  and  convenient  line  of  defence,  but  Saxony  and 
Hesse-Cassel   would    be   thus  left  unprotected;   whereas  Prussia,  by 
covering  their  territories  with  her  army,  would  secure  their  co-operation 
and  add  their  contingents  to  her  numerical  force.     For  that  reason 
she  was  induced  to  take  up  a  line  which  was  the  cause  of  all   her 
disasters.     At  the  outset  of  the  late  war  with  Russia,  the  first  design 
of  the  allies  was  to  engage  their  armies  in  the  defence  of  Turkey 
south    of  the   Danube;     and   when   the  Turks,   single-handed,   beat 
off  the   invaders,  it   seemed   most   natural  that  all  the  allied  foroes 
should  combine  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  Danube.     But  in  such  a 
case  it  became  of  primary  importance  to  consider  what  side  Austria 
would  take,  because  her  position  on  the  flank  of  what  would  then  be  the 
theatre  of  war  gave  her  the  power  of  decisive  action.     Her  policy  was  a 
question  for  the  allied  governments  to  consider,  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  to  transfer  their  armies  to  the  Crimea.    Demanding, 
then,  as  this  question  does,  diplomatic  as  weU  as  military  sagacity,  it  will 
be  most  effectually  solved  when  the  chief  of  the  state  combines  the 
characters  of  ruler  and  soldier ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages 
which  a  military  autocrat,  like  Frederick  or  Napoleon,  possesses  in  war, 
that  all  the  circumstances  are  apprehended  by  a  single  mind,  and  the 
decision  has  all  the  force  and  coherence  which  unity  imparts.     But  when 
generals  are  commissioned  by  their  governments  to  execute  warlike  enter- 
prises, the  questions  which  depend  chiefly  on  diplomacy  must  of  necessity 
be  solved  by  statesmen,  who,  having  thus  given  to  the  campaign  its 
original  impulse  and  direction,  will  do  well  to  leave  the  formation  and 
execution  of  the  military  plan  in  the  hands  of  the  general.^ 

1  Hamley,  Part  IL,  Chap.  IIL 
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IG.  In  the  defence  it  in  desirable  that  the  stmtcgic  frontn  and  lines 
of  de&»n(!i*  Hhould  present  both  upon  the  flanks  and  front,  fonnidabli*, 
natunil,  or  urtifieiul,  obs»tacles  to  nerve  as  points  of  «upi)ort.  The  jKiints 
of  support  on  the  strategic  front  arc  eallwl  jfirofs  uf  ojn  rntion^,  and  are 
prftcticml  temporary  ba8e8,  but  quite  different  from  pivots  of  niana'uvre. 
For  example,  in  1796,  Verona  wa«  an  excellent  pivot  of  openitions  for 
ftU  NapuleonV  enteqirisefl  about  Mantua  for  eight  months.  In  IHl^j, 
DreeMlcii  wa«  his  pivot.  Pivots  of  mana*uvre  are  detachnuaits  of  troops 
IrA  to  guard  points  which  it  is  essential  to  hold,  Avhile  the  hulk  of  the 
army  pfK.'ec'ds  to  the  fultihnent  of  some  im})ortant  end  :  and  when  this 
i*  aee«impli(«herl  the  pivot  of  manu'uvre  erases.  Thus  Ni'v's  corps  was 
the  pivot  of  XapoK-on's  nuina-UMe  hy  Donjuiwerth  and  Augsherg  to  cut 
3Iack  from  hi-*  line  of  retrrat.  A  pivot  of  operations,  on  the  c<»utrary, 
in  a  muteriul  point  of  I»oth  strategical  and  tactical  iiii[>ortancc,  serves  as 
a  ptiint  of  <(Upport  and  endures  throughout  a  camiMiign.  The  most 
desirable  quality  of  a  line  of  defence  is  that  it  should  he  as  short  as 
powble,  in  order  to  be  covered  with  facility  by  the  army  if  it  is  com- 
pelkd  to  take  the  defensive.  It  is  also  iniix>rtant  that  tlic  extent  of  the 
«frateg:ic  front  nbould  not  Ik?  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  jirompt 
cuoccntration  of  the  fractions  of  the  army  u^xm  an  advantageous 
point.' 

17.  If  a  dcfeUMve  army  were  to  restrict  it-^clf  cntinly  tu  luirryiiig 
bbivn,  the  enemy,  feeling  secura  in  his  cominunicat ions  from  the 
inert u« -"^^  uf  his  opi»onent,  wouM  bA«liable<l  to  k<-(])  his  ti;i]itiiig  ))nwi  r 
oiidimini^ht^l  hv  dttai-hnu-nts  in  the  rear.  To  i*ur-Ut'  ^nrh  a  lour-^i-, 
tknn,  f\fn  whfU  v«'ry  int'en«»r  in  force,  is  sui<Iilal  iu  a  dil'indtr;  --iiKf 
a  detaft*hment  jiidiriou^ly  nuiKuing  tin  «nt  my'-  <  i«inmuni*  aiinii-  may 
\^p]A  in  rh«^*k  lor  let  u^  •»;iy.  in  niilitaiy  ]Knlanrr  may  >"i'f"-,n  a  murli 
^raZer  nuiiiU*r  of  the  (  nvuiy.  and  pn»i)orti«»nal»!>  <liminish  thv  di-jiaiitv 
U^v««n  th»-  main  armit^.  It  d<HN  not  r«illou.  tli'ii,  that  IxraUM.  an 
mnitv  i*  d»  ftiidini:  a  t«'rr;torv,  it  niu^t  iontin«-  i<  •  If  t'»  tlie  «hl\n-i\4': 
•-n  iLe  o.ntrary.  it  will  U-t  illi-it  it-  purjM.M-  hy  arti\«  iy  tlniat-  nin;,'  it- 
vl\^r^r}'.  and  by  taking  th«*  had  \\h«  n«\rr  an  o|»|M.rtu:j:ty  oth  r-. 

l**      A   di-tVn-ivi*   war    i*    not    witljiiiit    it-   ;-»!\:tnla^' -,  uh«n    \\i»ly 

*'-»Iui*m1.        It     niaV   hr    |i..-*.i-.,-    •:     ;.i  !i\'  .   t.;Uli„     til-    ««!|.  i,M\.-  .:t    tllj..-. 
'  J  tumi,  I  lui*.  111..  Art   -J**  H.unl.  v.  Tut  11     «  li..;-   I 
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Tho  passive  defence  is  always  pernicious;  the  active  may  accomplish 
great  successes.  The  object  of  a  defensive  war  being  to  protect  as  long 
as  possible,  the  coimtry  threatened  by  the  enemy,  all  operations  should 
be  designed  to  retard  his  progress,  to  annoy  him  in  his  enterprises  by 
multiplying  obstacles  and  difficulties,  without,  however,  compromising 
one's  own  army.  He  who  invades  does  so  by  reason  of  some  superiority ; 
he  will  then  seek  to  make  the  issue  as  promptly  as  possible :  the  defence 
on  the  contrary,  desires  delay  till  his  adversary  is  weakened  by  sending 
oflf  detachments,  by  marches,  and  by  the  privations  and  fatigues  incident 
to  his  progress.  An  army  is  reduced  to  the  defensive  only  by  reverses 
or  by  a  positive  inferiority.  It  then  seeks  in  the  support  of  forts,  and 
in  natural  or  artificial  barriers,  the  means  of  restoring  equality  by 
multipljdng  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  enemy.  This  plan  when  not 
carried  to  an  extreme,  promises  many  chances  of  success,  but  only  when 
the  general  has  the  good  sense  not  to  make  the  defensive  passive :  he  must 
not  remain  in  his  positions  to  receive  whatever  blows  may  be  given  by 
his  adversary ;  he  must  on  the  contrary  redouble  his  activity,  and  be 
constantly  upon  the  alert  to  improve  all  opportunities  of  assailing  the 
weak  points  of  the  enemy.  This  plan  of  war  may  be  called  the 
defensive — ofiFensive,  and  may  have  strategical  as  well  as  tactical 
advantages.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  both  systems;  for  one 
who  awaits  his  adversary  upon  a  prepared  field,  with  all  his  own 
resources  in  hand,  surrounded  by  all  the  advantages  of  being  on  his 
own  ground,  can  with  hope  of  success  take  the  initiative,  and  is  fiilly 
able  to  judge  when  and  where  to  strike.^ 

19.  Indirect  defence  is  derived  more  particularly  from  the  troops : 
they  occupy  in  the  contiguous  zones  the* points  which  give  the  best 
supports ;  and  we  have  then  to  study  the  directions  through  which  they 
may  pass,  and  act  more  advantageously  against  the  enemy  in  the  zone 
of  invasion.  The  greatest  results  are  tt)  be  obtained  from  these  active 
preparations ;  they  atone  for  the  deficiency  of  direct  defence,  and  leave 
ample  scope  for  the  combinations  of  the  general.  The  defending  army 
must  always  be  ready  to  assist  at  every  point ;  therefore,  the  various 
masses  must  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  reciprocal  and 
quick  support.     In  every  occurrence,  the  concentration  of  these  masses 

'  Jomini,  Chap.  III.,  Art.  17. 
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on  the  menaced  point  is  the  only  remedy ;  but  even  this,  in  the  event  of 
an  attack  on  the  extremiticfl  of  the  line  of  defence,  might  be  tardy  and 
inndBcicnt.  In  order  to  secure  a  more  efficacious  support,  the  establish- 
mmt  of  a  reserve  is  necessary.  This  allows  of  presenting  to  the 
aaailanta  a  mass  able  to  endure  the  first  shock,  whilst  we  effect  the 
ooDoentration  of  the  remainder  of  our  forces.  The  calculation  of  the 
time  and  space,  and  the  rational  distribution  of  the  active  forces,  are 
matters  demanding  the  most  scrupulous  attention.^ 

20.  When  Denmark  in  1864,  was  assailed  by  united  Germany,  it 
was  out  of  the  question  that  she  should  do  more  than  defend  her  own 
territcoy  as  best  she  might.  The  fact  of  her  inferior  force  reduced  her 
to  the  defensive.* 

21.  During  the  first  three  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
Frederick  was  the  assailant ;  in  the  remaining  four  his  conduct  was  a 
perfect  model  of  the  defensive— offensive.  He  was,  however,  wonderMly 
aided  in  this  by  his  adversaries,  who  allowed  him  all  the  time  he 
denied,  and  many  opportunities  of  taking  the  offensive  with  success. 
WeUingUm's  course  was  mainly  the  same  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Bdgiiim ;  and  it  was  the  most  suitable  in  his  circumstances.  It  seems 
plain  that  one  of  the  greatest  talents  of  a  general  is  to  know  how  to  use 
fit  may  be  alternately)  these  two  systems,  and  particularly  to  be  able  to 
take  the  initiative  during  the  progress  of  a  defensive  war.' 

22.  After  Sir  Arthur  WcUesley,  victorious  on  the  Douro,  had 
marched  into  Spain,  although  the  concentrated  forces  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government,  forced  him  to  retreat  again 
to  Portugal,  as  Sir  John  Moore,  from  the  same  causes,  had  been  obliged 
to  retreat  to  the  ocean  •  •  •  •  Wellington 
appreciating  the  advantages  which  an  invaded  people  possess  in  their 
onmeroiu  lines  of  operation,  coimsellcd  the  Spaniards,  and  forced  the 
PortagiM^se,  to  adopt  a  defensive  war ;  and  with  the  more  reason  that 
England,  abounding  beyond  all  nations  in  military  resources,  and 
iarinctble  a*  a  naval  power,  could  form  with  her  ships  a  secure  exterior 
loatinir  ba«e  or  lino  of  depots  round  the  Peninsula,  and  was  readv  to 
onploT  her  armies  as  well  as  her  squadrons  in  the  struggle.  The 
Spuumrd»,  unheeding  these  admonitions,  fought  great  Ixittles,  and  in  a 


.« 


^ma»i  I    Uttdy.      «  Hamlcy,  Tart  II.,  I'hiij*.  I.      •  Jotnitu,  Clmiv  111.,  Art  17. 
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few  months  lost  the  Asturias,  Andalusia,  Estremadura,  Aragon,  and  the 
best  fortress  of  Catalonia,  and  were  again  laid  prostrate  and  helpless 
before  the  enemy.  The  victorious  French  armies  then  moved  onwards, 
in  swelling  pride,  until  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  Lisbon  they  receded, 
broken  and  refluent,  and  the  English  general  once  more  stood  a  con- 
queror on  the  frontier  of  Spain ;  and  had  he  then  retaken  Badajos  and 
Rodrigo,  he  would  have  gloriously  finished  the  fourth  or  defensive  epoch 
of  the  war.  But  being  baffled,  partly  by  skill,  partly  by  fortune; 
factiously  opposed  by  the  Portuguese  regency,  thwarted  by  the  Spanish 
government,  only  half  supported  by  his  own  cabinet,  and  pestered  by 
the  follies  of  all  three,  he  was  reduced  to  a  seeming  inactivity ;  and 
meanwhile'  the  French  added  Taragona  and  the  rich  kingdom  of 
Valencia  to  their  conquests.^ 

23.  Lord  Wellington  declared  in  1809,  that  had  the  Spanish  pre- 
served, their  two  armies,  or  even  one  of  them,  the  cause  was  safe.  The 
French  could  have  sent  no  reinforcements  which  could  have  been  of  any 
use ;  time  would  have  been  gained,  all  the  chances  were  in  favour  of 
the  allies ;  and  in  the  first  moment  of  weakness  occasioned  by  any 
diversion  on  the  continent,  or  by  the  growing  discontent  of  the  French 
themselves  with  the  war,  the  French  armies  must  have  been  driven  out 
of  Spain.  .  But,  no!  nothing  would  answer  excepting  to  fight  great 
battles  in  plains,  in  which  their  defeat  was  as  certain  as  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle.  They  would  not  credit  the  accounts  he  had 
repeatedly  given  them  of  the  superior  number  even  of  the  French ;  they 
would  seek  them  out,  and  they  foimd  them  invariably  in  all  parts  in 
numbers  superior  to  themselves.^ 

24.  Lord  Wellington  was  never  loath  to  fight  when  there  was  any 
equality  of  numbers.  He  landed  in  Portugal,  with  only  9,000  men, 
with  intent  to  attaclj  Junot,  who  had  24,000.  At  Roli^a  he  was  the 
assailant,  at  Vimiera  he  was  assailed,  but  he  would  have  changed  to  the 
offensive  dui'ing  the  battle  if  others  had  not  interfered.  At  Oporto,  he 
was  again  the  daring  and  successful  assailant.  In  the  Talavera  cam- 
paign, he  took  the  initiatory  movements,  although  in  the  battle  itself  he 
sustained  the  shock.  His  campaign  of  1810,  in  Portugal,  was  entirely 
defensive,  because  the  Portuguese  army  was  young  and  \mtried ;  but  his 


1  Napier,  Vol.  IV.  ''  WeUington  Disp, 
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pnrviiit  of  MaADona,  in  1811,  was  as  entirely  aggressive,  although  cau- 
tkmjdr  no,  a»  well  knowing  that  in  mountain  warfare  those  who  attack 
Iftbotir  at  a  disadvantage.  The  operations  of  the  following  campaign, 
including  tho  battles  of  Fuentc^s  Onoro  and  Albuera,  the  first  siege  of 
Badajos  and  the  combat  of  Guinaldo,  were  of  a  mixed  character ;  so 
was  tho  campaign  of  Salamanca ;  but  the  campaign  of  Yittoria,  and 
that  in  the  south  of  France,  were  entirely  and  eminently  offensive.^ 

25.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  never  more  than  80,000  men 
under  his  command  during  the  Peninsula  War,  and  never  more  than 
30,000  of  these  were  British  troops.  His  defensive  warfare  was 
eondoctcd  on  the  best  principles  of  strategical  science ;  and  he  never 
loit  or  endangered  his  conmiunications  with  Lisbon,  by  the  roads 
leading  io  that  city.  His  offensive  warfare,  upon  the  subsequent 
Unca  of  operation,  was  conducted  upon  the  soundest  principles;  he 
newer  permitted  his  positions  to  be  turned,  nor  his  communications 
to  be  endangered ;  and,  to  preserve  these,  he  fought  and  gained  the 
glorious  victory  of  Salamanca.  He  never  committed  himself  in  so 
Imardous  a  position  as  an  intrenched  camp,  without  good  lines  of 
cammnnication  with  the  rear;  yet,  such  was  his  confidence  in  tho 
c^riency  of  his  Army  for  active  warfare  in  the  field,  that  he  entertained 
a  firm  conviction  that  he  could  go  anywhere,  and  do  anything,  with 
that  which  he  commanded.^ 


l>/tnre  of  Portugal,  hy  WeUington. 

26.     The  nipped  frontier  of  Portugal  lying  between  the  Douro  and 

the  Ta^nui,  ii*  vuhierable  in  many  points  to  an  invading  army  of  superior 

ft^rne.      It    may  lx»  penetrated   between   the   Douro  and   Pinhel,   and 

between  Pinhel  and  Guarda,  by  rowltj  leading  into  the  valleys  of  the 

Jjtwere  and  the  Mondego.     IJetwwn    the   Sierni  do    EstroUa  and   tlie 

SM-TTm  de  Ctata,  by  the  road  fn>m  Alfayates  to  Sjibiipil  and  IVnamacor, 

or  that  by  GuarrLi  and  Corin.     Again,  it   nuiy  Ik^  pierced    Wtwtn^n  tlio 

Strrra  de  Gata  and  the   Tagu^  by  Idunha  Vclha,  (  astdlo  Hninco,  and 

S^lw^ink  Fonn<>«o ;  ond  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Guadiana,  a  di'jtanco  of 


»  NA{>i«T.  Vol  VI.  «  IKmglMi. 
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about  twenty  leagues,  the  Alentejo  presents  an  open  country  without 
any  strong  fortress,  save  Lalippe,  which  may  be  disregarded  and  passed 
without  danger.^ 

27.  In  the  defence  of  Portugal,  in  1810,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
position,  covering  Lisbon,  where  the  allied  forces  could  neither  be 
turned  by  the  flanks,  nor  forced  in  front  by  numbers,  nor  reduced  by 
famine,  and  from  which  a  free  communication  could  be  kept  up  with  the 
irregular  troops  closing  roimd  the  enemy.  The  moimtains  filling  the 
tongue  of  land  upon  which  Lisbon  is  situated,  furnished  this  key-stone 
to  the  arch  of  defence.  Accurate  plans  of  all  the  positions,  had  been 
made  imder  the  directions  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  in  1799,  and  together 
with  the  French  Colonel  Vincent's  minutes,  shewing  how  they  covered 
Lisbon,  were  in  Lord  Wellington's  possession ;  and  from  those  docu- 
ments the  original  notion  of  the  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  are 
said  to  have  been  derived.  But  the  above  named  officers  only  contem- 
plated such  a  defence  as  might  be  made  by  an  army  in  movement,  before 
an  equal  or  a  greater  force.  It  was  Lord  Wellington,  who  fiirst  con- 
ceived the  design,  of  turning  those  vast  mou^tains  into  one  stupendous 
and  impregnable  citadel,  wherein  to  deposit  the  independence  of  the 
whole  Peninsula.^ 

28.  So  difficult,  being  the  lines  of  invasion  through  Beira,  it  would 
seem  that  a  superior  enemy  might  be  met  with  advantage  on  the 
threshold  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  For  first,  the  defending 
army  must  occupy  aU  the  positions  on  this  line  of  ninety  miles,* 
while  the  enemy,  posted  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Coria,  could,  in  two 
marches,  unite  and  attack  on  the  centre,  or  at  either  extremity,  with  an 
overwhelming  force.  Secondly,  the  weakness  of  the  Beira  frontier 
consists  in  this;  tJic  Tagus  along  its  whole  cotirse  is,  from  June  to 
BecembeVy  fordable  as  loio  doion  as  Salvatierra,  close  under  the  lines.  A 
march  through  the  Alemtejo,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  at  any  place 
below  Abrantes,  would,  therefore,  render  all  the  frontier  positions 
useless;  and  although  there  were  no  enemy  on  the  borders  of  ther 
Alemtejo  itself,  the  march  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  by  Perales,  Coria,  and 
Alcantara,  and  thence  by  the  southern  bank  to  the  lowest  ford  in  the 


*  The  frontier  of  Beira,  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus.    F.  J.  S. 
1  Napier,  Vol.  I.  a  J  bid.,  VoL  III. 
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river,  would  be  little  longer  than  the  route  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego 
or  that  of  the  Zczere.  For  these  reasons  tJie  frontier  of  Portugal  mvst 
he  attcaifM  yiddrd  to  mipcrior  numbers,  •♦♦♦♦♦ 
The  wingii  of  the  defence  were  composed  solely  of  militia  and  ordenanga, 
BDd  the  whole  of  the  regular  force  was  in  the  centre.^ 


Capabilities  of  the  frorUicrs  of  SjHiin  and  Turkey  for  defence. 

29.  Wellington  did  not  think  he  could  successfully  apply  to  the 
finonticr  of  Spain,  the  system  on  which  the  country  between  the 
Tagiu  and  the  sea,  was  fortified.  That  line  is  a  very  short  one^  and  the 
eommonications  easiest  and  shortest  on  the  side  of  the  defence.  The 
PyreneeB  arc  a  very  long  line ;  there  are  not  fewer  than  seventy  passes 
tkroogh  the  mountains,  and  the  communications,  as  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  leain  then,  were  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  The  defence 
sight  have  been  fiunlitated  by  fortifying  some  of  the  passes :  but  the 
Ppeneei  could  never  be  made,  what  was  made  between  the  Tagus  and 
tlietea.' 

90.  T*he  principal  range  of  the  Balkan,  exclusive  of  its  abutments, 
is  twenty-one  miles  across  at  its  greatest  width,  and  about  fifteen  from 
nde  to  side  at  its  narrowest  points,  including  the  windings.  The  Turkish 
historian.  Von  Hammer,  states  that  there  arc  only  eight  defiles  by 
which  the  Balkan  can  be  crossed ;  that  from  Chamadcre  to  Chenga, 
oo  the  Nadinlcrbend,  being  the  most  eastern.  General  Jochmus, 
however,  mentions  five  other  passes,  including  mere  pathways,  between 
Nadirdcrbend  and  the  sea  at  Cape  Emineh.' 

31.  An  army  placed  at  Aides  might  defend  the  country  with  great 
advantage  ;*  since  it  could  drhmrh  from  the  mountains  either  towardn 
Schtunla  or  Varna  with  evcrj-  prosi)ect  of  overwhelming  the  advancing 
columnftt   whose  lui^sage  ac*rue»8  the  Balkan  may  bo  considered  to  l>c 


*  J.^umt  c*&nfirrt,  tbAt,  *  if  tho  Tortv  Ha*!  ixMUieM^d  nuuoiiry  furt»  in  thu  (lvtilc«  of  tho 
^'^^'i  r*-    ukI   a    ;^M«l   f>*rtn.-u   t^iwanU    Faki»    the  HuMiAOfl   woiiM   n'»t    havo    rvAched 
Vlru&>«|4c    111  thr  <-ani]*aii:ii  **i  \S'2*X     K.J.*^. 

*  TkK-ftr  c*>lur:m«,  it  i*  ait*iuiD<*«l  %k«»ul«l  ctrcct  tht-ir  |»a«wi^i>«i,  by  th«*  thrt>c  mutvB  m<Hit 
l««ct»'^>lc    f>r    an   imioy.    vu..    liy    SchomU,   TRchAliki  wak,    iVlli,    KMut«chik   oiul 
KmAk«t     1i>  Ki^JuiUcha,  I*niva4li  ami  Ai«l<Hi,  <>r  )>y  .Ieiiik<ii  aud  llairam  Ovo  :    al»o  by 
Vj*itA^kt,  Uui/U|;h  the  vaUcys  of  the  Kip-Di-rvh,  to  iX-rviah  Jowaxi  aiul  Miiivri. 
*  >iH*«.  Vol  111.  •  WrUington  LHt^  »  Ovni  F.  H.  ClwMU»y. 
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impracticable  so  long  as  both,  or  even  one,  of  those  places  shonld  be 
maintained  and  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  Sultan's  forces.  These  passes 
are  not  in  themselves  more  difficult  than  some  of  those  in  the  Alps  and 
in  Spain,  and  far  less  formidable  than  those  of  the  Taurus  and  the 
eastern  side  of  Persia.^ 


Defensive  operations,  of  the  Austrixtn  Army,  in  1866. 

32.  The  Austrian  army  was  not  in  such  a  forward  state  of  preparation 
for  taking  the  field  as  the  Prussian.  Feldzeugmeister  Von  Benedek  had 
not  apparently  anticipated  such  extreme  rapidity  and  energy  of  move- 
ment as  was  exhibited  by  the  Prussians,  and  had  before  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  announced  his  intention  of  assuming  the  offensive,  and 
of  invading  Prussian  territory,  when  he  had  given  most  liumane  and 
praiseworthy  directions  to  his  own  troops  for  their  behaviour  in  the 
enemy's  country.  An  Austrian  invasion  of  Prussia  may  be  effected  by 
either  of  two  routes :  the  first  leads  over  the  Lusatian  mountains  to 
Bautzen  and  Gorlitz  to  Berlin ;  the  second  by  the  valley  of  the  Oder 
into  Silesia.  An  offensive  movement  by  the  first  route  would  have 
given  the  Austrians  the  advantage  of  seizing  Saxony,  and  of  covering 
the  passage  of  the  Bavarians  by  the  passes  of  the  Saale  to  Wirtemberg, 
where  the  whole  of  the  invading  army  might  have  been  united.  The 
other  route  did  not  offer  these  advantages,  and  in  it  lay  as  obstacles  the 
Prussian  fortresses  of  Glatz,  Neissc,  and  Kosel.  The  rapid  invasion  of 
Saxony  by  Prussia,  and  the  consequent  retreat  of  the  Saxons,  appears 
to  have  determined  the  Austrian  commander  to  relinquish  any  attempt 
of  crossing  the  mountains  into  that  kingdom.  His  army  was  concentrated 
round  Briinn  and  Olmlitz ;  he  could  not  draw  it  together  in  time  to  seize 
the  passes  into  Saxony;  and  he  appears  to  have  then  determined  to  act 
upon  the  defensive,  and  to  hold  one  portion  of  the  Prussian  troops  in 
check,  while  he  threw  himself  with  strong  force  on  the  others  issuing 
from  the  mountain  passes,  in  order  to  cnish  them  in  detail.  To  secure 
a  favourable  position  for  this  operation,  he  concentrated  his  army 
towards    Josephstadt.      He   sent  one   corps   d'aimde   with   the   Saxon 

1  Genl.  F.  K.  Chosney. 
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tronp^  to  mvor  the  imnes  of  tho  pasAos  from  Saxony,  there  to  check  tho 
annien  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  With  his  forces  from  Josephstadt 
hit  intended  to  hold  the  Crown  Prince  in  issuing  from  the  mountains, 
and  to  rrinforce  Clam  Oallas  to  crush  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  at 
Git^hin.  On  the  llHh  Juno,  the  Austrian  movements  with  this  aim 
commencofl:  that  day  the  ht^id-quarters  of  Feldzeugmeister  Von 
Benulc'k  were  moved  from  Olmiitz  to  Buhmisch  Triiban.^ 

•W.  Tho  buftincHs  of  the  detachment* — *  of  tho  Austrians,  in  the 
campai^  of  IHW,  supposcnl  to  Ik?  awaiting  the  enemy  in  the  angle' — 
wa?«  hin^  tlie  jkissc^,  would  \yo  not  to  tight,  hut  to  observe.  Their  object 
wr,uU  U»  to  •i<'h'ct  strong  jKisitions,  forcing  tho  advancing  columns  to 
halt  .ind  d*  ploy,  and  to  retire  as  noon  as  a  compt^tent  force  should  bo 
nady  to  nttark.  n^jM'ating  tho  man<fuvre  whorevor  practicable.  Their 
nec-urity  against  flank  attack  would  l>e  the  want  of  roads  connecting  tho 
advancing  column^  and  the  increasing  number  of  the'  avenues  offered 
for  eN:a])e  an  the  countrj'  became  more  open.  Ap})rised  by  these 
anfrnn/r  «if  tho  directions  in  which  the  enemy  was  approaching,  it  would 
be  for  the  defender  to  assemble  his  main  body  at  a  central  point  from 
wbonce  to  htrike  at  either  wing  of  the  assailants  before  they  could  effect 
th«ir  junction.  Tlio  tirst  tninsverse  roiid  bv  which  thcv  could  connnu- 
r.i'-at--  i^  that  of  Turnau,  (fits4'hin,  Trautenau.  In  the  neighb(jurhood 
''{  th:«  nwd.  thon,  tho  main  Ixxlv  should  Ik*  assombliKl.- 

-tJ.      •         •         •         •       *  When   Honodok'  Mrins    to  have  judgtxl 

I:    t:Tn»^   to  art   with   vigfuir;    on    tho   •Jl*tli,    from  J<woph»itadt,    from 

K  Tj^rSTTitz,  from  the  HiMritz,  and  aj>jKin*ntly  from  tho  side  of  Smidar 

and   ^filM-hin,    ho   brought    his   tnM)jw  to  a  jiosition    stretching   from 

J'm*ph*tadt,  by  Ihiljoniitz.  to  the  north  of  lloritz.  while  before  him  tho 

i  Viwn  iVineo's  annv,  divid^l  bv  tho  Kiln*,  had   its  left  in  Skalitz,  its 

r!/tjt   tiiwanU   Mihtin.     All  day  and  all  ni^^ht.  till  tho  dawn  of  next 

!n"n*in;r.  th**  ;»Trat   movomont  of  concent  rat  ion  wont  on,  and  doubt lo>s 

'^-  An»tr!.in  ef>iiimander  meant  to  fall  on  his  eneniv  on  tho  1st  Julv, 

i'T  \\.*  ir/Mitiiin  atiributi-*!  to  him  of  waitini^  to  iiirht  a  defensive  l)attlo 

*x»  ■..  u!i-u>.d  ti»  tho  •.jtuation,  that  we  eann«)t   emlit   it.     Rut.  mo:in- 

'■..»*.  •11  tin-  '2*M\i,  an  aition  was  fought  on  his  h^ft   whieh  upM»t  all  his 

:  *•••     Thm  i.r  thn-*'  miles  wot  of  Uit>chin,  about  »*]0,00n  troops  (»f  the 


'  H<«ii-r*  V..1.  I.  «  EUAcknocMri  Ma^^ 
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Saxon  army,  and  the  Ist  Corps  were  drawn  up  along  the  wooded  edge 
of  steep  ravines,  and  in  villages,  forming  an  arc  spreading  about 
three  miles  from  north-west  to  south-west  of  the  town.  Upon  them  the 
First  Army  advanced  from  the  Iser.  Two  divisions  spreading  out  from 
Sobotka,  and  one  from  the  Tumau  road,  attacked  the  covering  force^ 
and  drove  it,  with  very  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
through  Gitschin.  The  news  of  this  disaster  reached  Benedek  in  the 
morning,  when,  finding  his  left4ank  and  rear  thus  uncovered,  he  began 
a  retreat,  so  hasty,  that  in  parts  it  resembled  a  flight,  and  which  left 
his  army  that  night  in  great  disorder  round  Koniggratz.^    »         »        • 


Defensive  movements  and  rctireMent  of  the  Russian  army,  in  1812. 

35.  *  When,  in  1812,  intelligence  was  received  that  Napoleon  had 
commenced  the  war,  against  Russia,'  Yidzoui  was  appointed  as  the 
point  of  concentration,  a  place  on  the  road  to  St.  Petersburg,  about 
half-way  between  Wilna  and  the  entrenched  camp  near  Drissa,  on  the 
Dwina.  At  that  time,  St.  Petersburg  appears  to  have  been  the  sup- 
posed '  objective'  of  Napoleon's  line  of  operations,  and  on  the  27th, 
when  the  French  entered  Wilna,  the  concentration  of  the  Kussian 
army  was  but  partially  effected.  »♦♦♦♦»» 
Bagration  could  not  attempt  a  junction,  and  was  obliged  to  Ml  back  by 
Bobruisk  upon  Smolensko  ;  but  Doctorof,  not  having  quite  so  far  to  go, 
was  able,  by  forced  marches  and  a  very  gallant  and  successful  afihir 
with  the  advanced  guard  of  one  of  the  French  columns,  to  force  a 
passage  for  his  corps  to  the  point  of  concentration.  The  main  army  of 
Russia  then  retired  upon  the  Dwina  into  the  entrenched  camp  near 
Drissa,  which  had  been  originally  prepared  to  cover  the  expected  line  of 
operations  on  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  Napoleon  did  not  think  fit  to  attack 
them  in  their  position.  It  is  said  to  have  been  strong  both  in  natural 
and  artificial  defences;  but  a  position  must  indeed  be  strong,  to  be 
impregnable  to  an  army  so  superior  to  the  defenders  as  the  French 
would  have  been.  Had  Napoleon  menaced  St.  Petersburg,  in  force,  the 
Russians  must  have  stood  their  groimd  at  Drissa.        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

^  BUckwood'a  Mag. 
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TtkB  BatBuui  general,  having  receiyed  intelligence  that  Napoleon's  main 
anny  was  moTing  towards  Smolensko,  left  Wittgenstein  behind  at 

to  observe  Courland  and  Livonia,  and  marched  with  the 
of  his  assembled  force,  without  loss  of  time,  upon  Smolcnsko ; 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  as  far  as  Yitcpsk,  and,  there 

the  river,  he  placed  his  army  on  the  St.  Petersburg  road,  to  the 
northward  of  the  town.  Barclay  expected  to  be  joined  at  Smolensko, 
by  Bagratkm,  who  hud  been  unable  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign to  conduct  his  corps  to  the  appointed  place  of  concentration ;  but, 
keeping  to  the  south  of  the  French  line  of  udvunce,  be  was  now 
approaching  by  forced  marches.  Ue  had  been  much  harassed  in  his 
retreat ;  but  in  an  afiair  with  Davoust,  at  Sallanaika,  near  Moghilef,  ho 
gained  a  considerable  advantage.  ••«***« 
A  syileniatic  retreat  of  a  large  force  was  conducted  by  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
with  the  greatest  skill ;  and  though  no  general  action  occurred,  several 
partial  encounters  took  place,  in  which  the  advantage  on  almost  every 
-as  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  retiring  army.  At  Mojaisk, 
the  Russian  general  stood  in  position,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
thm  French  army  in  force,  and  to  occasion  them  the  delay  of  preparing 
iat  m  general  action,  his  object  was  to  gain  time  for  the  movement  of 
Bagrmlion.  When  that  object  was  attained  he  moved  off  by  night  in 
meh  perfect  order,  that,  even  by  the  testimony  of  the  French,  Kcarcely 
tlie  tmoe  of  a  large  army   was  to  be  discerned   on  the   next  day. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  continued  his  retreat,  directing  bis  several  columns 
with  great  judgment  until  he  had  placed  his  unny  behind  Sinoleusko, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Bagration.     lie  then  occupied  the  town, 
mmI  awaited  the  attack  of  the  encmv,  while   the  unitixl  UusHiun  anuv 
mam  amounted  to  about  120,000  men.        •••••• 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  August,  the  French  attacked 

the  town,  and,  afWr  a  gallant  and  determined  resLstunce  of  ten  hour^' 

imtioii,  the  Russians  abandoned  it  in  flames.     The  Ions  of  the  enemy 

^•svwy  severe,  and  fell  especially  uixm  the  coqw  of  Marshal  Ney ; 

W  shout  midnight  the  Freneh  entered  tlie  place.     The  Russian  army 

Wimled  in  the  direction  of  Moscow,  and  had  its  revenp*  for  the  li>ss  of 

I^^'^'ko  in  an  afiair  of  rear-giu&rd  with  the  corps  of  Marshal  Jiey. 
^^<il>tt  afterwards  made  this  town  his  hcad-quarterst. 
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Since  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  from  Smolensko,  Barclay  de  Tolly 
had  taken  up  a  position  at  Dorogobouy,  three  days'  march  from  that 
town,  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper. 
Marshal  Koutousof  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  supersede  him  in 
the  chief  command ;  and  on  his  way  to  join  the  army,  he  examined  the 
ground  near  Borodino,  with  a  view  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the 
French  on  Moscow,  in  a  general  action.  He  gave  orders  for  some 
redoubts  to  be  thrown  up  in  the  position,  which  he  afterwards  defended, 
and  then  proceeded  to  head-quarters. 

The  choice  of  the  position  at  Borodino,  and  the  resolution  of  General 
Koutousof,  to  fight  in  it,  do  equal  honour  to  his  decision  and  his  judg- 
ment. Ilis  miKtary  talent  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  attitude  which 
he  afterwards  assumed  on  a  flank,  leaving  Moscow  open  as  a  bait  to  lead 
the  enemy  into  a  false  position,  which  caused  their  destruction  :  he  has 
the  entire  merit  of  having  adopted  that  strategic  movement.^ 

36.  *  During  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army,  from  Borodino,  in  the 
direction  of  Moscow,*  the  invading  army  continued  to  move  in  three 
columns,  Murat  leading  the  advance.  Napoleon  himself  with  the  centre 
column,  marching  on  Mojaisk,  and  in  addition  to  the  left  column,  under 
Beauhamois,  which  was  at  Rousa,  Prince  Poniatowski  had  pushed 
forward  on  the  right,  to  Fominskoie,  to  gain  the  great  road  from 
Kalouga  to  Moscow.  In  this  emergency.  General  Koutousof  held  a 
coimcil  of  war,  in  which  the  alternative  was  considered, — whether  it 
wo\ild  be  better  to  attack  the  French,  and  to  ofier  to  the  Russian  army 
the  chance  of  preserving  Moscow,  a  measure  which  was  very  hazardous, 
considering  the  inferiority  of  numbers,  and  which  might  possibly  have 
been  attended  by  the  most  disastrous  and  even  irretrievable  conse- 
quences ;  or  whether  to  continue  the  retreat,  abandon  Moscow,  and  take 
up  a  position  on  the  flank  of  Napoleon's  line  of  operations,  menacing 
his  communications,  and  waiting  for  reinforcements  to  resimie  active 
operations.  The  city  of  Moscow  had  been  cleared  of  everything  of 
value  belonging  to  indixaduals  or  to  the  state,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
even  in  great  measure  to  its  inhabitants.  It  was  resolved  that  the  city 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the  army  after  retiring  through  it,  should 
take   a   southerly  direction  behind  the  Oka   river,   along    the   Toula 

^  Cathcart 
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mud  Kalouga  road;  thus  to  keep  open  its  communication  with  the 
mrmy  of  Moldavia,  if  it  should  succeed  in  disengaging  itself  from  the 
Aartrians, — an  event  which  there  was  good  reason  to  hope  might 
ultimately  occur.  After  receiving  reinforcements,  drawn  from  the 
wathcm  provinces,  it  might  attempt  to  cut  off  the  communications  of 
the  French  army  with  France,  by  taking  their  line  of  operation  in 
flanL^ 


37.     In  the  defence  of  a  territory,  Brialmont  is  of  opinion,  that — 
**  the  advantage  of  a  great  pivot,  situated  between  the  capital  and  the 
pUcea  on  the  frontier,  is  to  afford  to  the  defensive  army  an  opporttmity 
of  crushing  the  enemy  before  he  has  reached  the  decisive  strategical 
point ;  and  this  advantage  is  precious,  because  capital  cities,  in  con- 
■equence  of  their  mixed  population,  and  the  political  intrigues  of  which 
they  are  the  focus,  are  usually  less  favourably  situated  than  other  largo 
towns  for  supporting  the  privations  and  dangers  entailed  by  a  long 
■lege.    Thus,  Madrid,  in  1808,  shewed  much  less  energy  than  Saragossa, 
Valditia,  Tarragona,  Cadiz,  Girone,  &c.     About  the  same  time,  Lisbon 
opened  its  gates  to  25,000  French,  under  Junot,  whilst  two  years  after, 
<>pijrto    organized  formidable  means  of  defence  against  the  army  of 
Socdt,    which   had   bei*n   charged   with   the   re-conquest   of  Portugal. 
Vienna,  which  in  1H4J1>,  would  have  been  able  to  defend  itself  for  some 
time,  and  to  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  French  anny,  capitu- 
\Mted  after  a   feeble  demonstration.     Paris,  also,   in    1814   and    1815, 
mAaifi^ftted  Kcntiments  so  hostile  to  the  Emix^ror,  that   if  the  French 
annr  had  had  to  maintain  an  energetic  defence  lx*hind  the  walls  of  that 
city,  the  faint-beurted  and  treasonable  example  of  the  ])opuIation  would, 
without  doubt,  liave  exercise<l  a  ptTuicious  influence  on  the  morale  of 
ih*:  tnK»|iH,  and  precipitated  the  catastrophe.     For  this  reason  he  is  of 
(^nion  that — while  fortifying  the  capital — it  is  also  necessary  in  large 
cviimtrif^  to  construct,  between  this  |x>int  and  the  frontier,  places  of 
Mu;^%  offering  to  the  defensive  anny    the  means — if   not  of  am^tinj^ 
lU'  en«iny — ut  lesist  of   .HuiKciently  wwikening  his  res4)urces  in  men  and 
^^atirul,  Au  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  his  future  proceedings  against  the 

>  Cathcart. 
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central  redoubt.  In  small  countries,  it  would  be  necessary  to  confine 
oneself  to  the  less  extensive  and  less  efficacious  system  of  guarding  only 
the  important  points  on  the  frontier,  and  making  use  of  the  fortified 
capital  as  a  place  of  reftige,  under  all  the  phases  of  the  invasion."^  *     * 

38.  *  *  The  losses — "  of  the  Austrian  army,  after  the  battle  of 
Eoniggratz" — ^in  men,  maUrid,  and  guns,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Benedek  to  think  of  any  new  dispositions,  until  they  were  thoroughly 
reorganized.  To  carry  out  such  a  reorganization,  he  must  seek  a 
place  of  shelter,  and  the  coyer  he  desired  was  to  be  found  under  the 
guns,  and  behind  the  entrenchments  of  Olmlitz.  With  the  exception  of 
the  tenth  corps,  which  had  suffered  most  severely,  and  which  he  there- 
fore despatched  by  railway  directly  to  Vienna,  he  ordered  the  remainder 
of  his  army  to  move  on  the  intrenched  camp  at  Olmiitz,  while  he  left 
his  first  light  cavalry  division  to  watch  the  road  from  Pardubitz  to 
Iglau,  and  his  second  to  delay  the  enemy,  if  possible,  on  that  from 
Pardubitz  to  Brlinn.* 

39.  When  the  Archduke  Albrecht  assumed  the  command  of  all  the 
Austrian  troops  in  the  field,  he  could  not  retain  Benedek's  army  in 
Olmlitz,  unless  he  consented  to  sacrifice  Vienna  without  a  blow,  for  it 
was  not  strong  enough  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  Prussians  by  acting 
against  their  flank  and  communications.  He  might  have  determined  to 
occupy  the  line  of  the  March  with  the  army  of  the  north  and  the 
troops  from  Italy,  but  he  had  not  time  to  take  up  a  strong  position  here 
before  the  Prussians  would  be  upon  him.  The  line  of  this  river  was 
also  badly  suited  for  a  defensive  position,  as  an  army  lying  along  it 
would  have  a  range  of  mountains,  that  of  the  Lower  Carpathians,  in  its 
rear.«  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦• 

1  Brialmont,  VoL  I.  •  Hozier,  VoL  IL  >  Ibid. 
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FORTRESSES. 

i  progress  has  been  made  in  every  branch  of  tlie  art  or  var : 
I  alone  has  renuuned  almost  stationary.     In  some  countriea, 

■  ttill  the  mue  as  it  was  150  j'ears  ago.  To  convince  one  of 
t  to  look  at  the  great  defensive  works,  executed  in  the 
!  1HJ6,  and  also  at  the  more  recent  fortifications  of 

Qnnable,  Algiers,  Ly<HiB,  Paris,  Havre,  Lille,  and  Toulon.  These 
'^aeok,  which  hare  cost  more  than  500,000,000  &anca,  are  not  difi- 
iBfuilMd  l^  aoy  now  idea.* 
3.  In  eoinparing  fortresdes  of  the  past  and  present,  one  is  struck  by 
i  mj  tittle  difference  between  them, — or  in  other  words,  by  the 
e  of  tlw!  means  of  defence,  notwithstanding  the  important 

■  made  in  the  means  of  attack.     This  chan^'c  in  the  equilibrium 
the    chief    cau»o    of  the    inferiority    of   the   defence. 

I,  too  exdu&ivcJy  occupied  by  the  theory  of  fortification,  have 
dj  ne^cctoc)  to  study  the  resources  brought  into  play  by 
y,  to  deitroy  the  effect  of  their  works,' 

3.  Furtftssca  are  etjnally  uaeful  in  offensive  and  defensive  warfare, 
i  » true,  Ihey  will  not  in  thcmsGlves  arrest  an  army,  but  they  are  an 
lodhrt  oifluu  of  retarding,  embarrassing,  and  annoying  a  victorious 

4.  Tie  deftoce  of  frontiers  is  a  problem  generally  aomowhat  indotcr- 
imtt.  It  is  not  su  for  those  countries  whose  Imrdera  are  covered  with 
mt  BAtoral  obstaclca,  and  which  present  but  few  accessible  points,  and 
Mi  ■dmitting  of  defeiu'o  by  the  art  of  the  engineer.  The  problem 
m  is  flun|Ji';  bat  in  open  countries  it  is  more  difficult.*    •         •         • 

5.  When  tho  topogrH[)hy  of  a  frontier  is  open,  there  should  be  no 
loapC  to  make  s  oamplelo  line  of  defence  by  building  too  many 
rInMBa,  reqairing  anntM  to  garrixon  tht'in,  and  which  after  all,  might 
t  ptwot  an  ooanj  from  penetrating  the  country.     It  i»  much  ^Hmt 
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to  buUd  fewer  works,  and  to  have  them  properly  located,  not  with  the 
expectation  of  absolutely  preventing  the  ingress  of  the  enemy,  but  to 
miiltiply  the  impediments  to  his  progress,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
support  the  movements  of  the  army  which  is  to  repel  him.  If  it  be 
rare  that  a  fortified  place  of  itself  absolutely  prevents  the  progress 
of  an  army,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  embarrassment,  and  compels  the 
army  to  detach  a  part  of  its  force  or  to  make  ditours  in  its  march; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  imparts  corresponding  advantages  to  the 
army  which  holds  it,  covers  his  depots,  flanks  and  movements,  and, 
finally,  is  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  need.  Fortresses  thus  exercise  a 
manifest  influence  over  military  operations.^         *        * 

6.  *  Of  the  efiects  of  the  French  cordon  in  1815,' — it  is  as  well 
ascertained  as  any  fact  in  history  can  be,  that  they  enabled  Napoleon 
to  collect  an  army  of  120,000  men,  as  completely  equipped  as  the  best 
that  ever  fought,  within  less  than  a  day's  march  of  his  enemy's  posts. 
Thus  he  gained  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  a  late  assertion  of  one 
who  heard  the  expression  of  Wellington,  upon  the  watchfulness  of 
the  latter.  Nor  less  important  were  the  Belgian ;  for  they  effectually 
covered  the  communications  of  Wellington,  and  that  right  flank  of  his 
line,  on  which,  to  the  very  last,  he  expected  the.  blow  to  fall.  So  that 
Charras,  and  other  modern  writers  of  authority,  appear  united  in  the 
belief  that  Napoleon  never  once  scricnisly  thought  of  plunging  his  army 
into  such  a  net  of  obstructions.^ 

7.  The  doul)le  object  of  giving  security  to  fortresses,  and  of 
commanding  through  them  points  of  strategical  importance,  will  be 
best  secured  by  placing  them  on  natural  obstacles,  and  at  tlie  junction 
of  many  great  roads.  If  a  mountain  pass  were  guarded  by  an 
important  place,  it  would  be  difficult  to  provision  and  supply  the 
garrison ;  the  issues  would  be  easily  blocked  by  a  few  troops ;  and  an 
invading  army  might  turn  the  place,  masking  the  defiles  with  numbers 
less  than  tlie  garrison,  and  its  capitulation  under  the  stress  of  the 
blockade  would  be  a  question  of  time  only.  Mountain  summits, 
tlien,  are  unfit  positions  for  fortresses,  though  small  forts  may  be 
judiciously  placed  where  they  close  a  main  pass  as  at  Bard.  But 
situated  on  rivers,  at  points  where   the  main  communications  cross, 

^  Jomini,  Chap.  Ill,,  Art.  26.  '  C.  C.  Chesnoy,  on  Fortresses. 


Bot  uBly  crimnvuul  both  Xmaks  nod  open  numerous 
I  t>|MfUiiutie8  for  atuckiiig  iJie  eu«my  that  attempts  to  pass  tbo 
>>sUcle.  but  ore  nUo  iliilicult  to  invest,  sinco  the  besieging  army, 
n  onW  to  sarroaiKl  tbe  place,  muat  hare  bridges  both  above  and 
i«4flw  it,  and  will  thua  ba  doubly  dependent  on  a  kind  of 
wUivb  floods    and    otter  casualties  render  especially 


B.  Fiirt«  coostrnctajd  upon  mountains  and  rocks,  are  sometimes 
■I  dtmtnl  thftt  thv  ftpproacb  of  the  enemy  is  scarcely  afi'ected,  on 
nMmt  uf  the  rciry  dvpres-icil  angle  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  fire 
iW  gBM.  Snoli  posts  are  oflen  nnpro^nded  with  water,  especially 
•hen  ihey  defend  for  a  supply  upon  wells  wliich  dry  up  in 
VMoa;  this  reduces  the  garrison  to  the  water  iu  the  tanks, 
*ladi  MOD  becomes  bad,  and  forces  it  to  capitidat«.- 
i.  A  ipaoe  sboold  alwajra  be  left  between  the  fortress  and  the 
I  im.  vhen  an  army  may  form  and  rally,  without  being  obliged 
l-fc  tomr  itBclf  into  the  place,  and  Uiereby  compromise  its  security. 
rrtiring  upon  Mayeiice,  before  a  pursuing  enemy,  ia 
rity  cotninoDuscd ;  fur  tliis  reason,  because  it  requires  more 
I  day  tfl  pWM  tlto  bridge,  and  because  the  lines  of  Cassel  are 
t<i  aimit  an  anay  to  remain  there  without  being 
Two  Lundred  toiaes  should  hare  been  left  between 
I  Bliinfe  It|  ia  essential,  that  all  t^es-dr-jjonfa 
shiuuld  be  constructed  upon  this  principle, 
,  prove  a  very  ineflicient  assistance  to  protect 
flf  ■  ratrcating  nrmy.  Teks-de-pcmis,  aa  laid  down 
arc  of  use  only  for  small  rivers,  the  passage  of 
tnpMitivoly  sliori* 
10.  FocttoBBe  Diflir  the  flanks  of  lines  of  operations  have 
t»ftaiiy  been  roontl  U)  lie  ntrategical  points,  not  perhaps  of  the 
^  inpovtaDDe.  bnl  yet  of  nuch  value  as  to  prevent  their  being 
)n«aj  by  a  gBDMiU  who  aonght  for  success  in  his  operations.  For 
few  tlwni,  esiwciftHy  if  they  are  well  connected  with  the  enemy's 
MMditiooa  may  be  made  upon  the  lines  of  conununication 
I  anny,   and  its  tUuka  may  be  90  constantly  menaced   as    to 
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endanger  its  advance.  The  most  ordinary  mistake,  however,  has 
been  to  treat  these  works  with  more  respect  than  they  deserve, 
and  to  besiege,  and  invest  and  blockade  them,  instead  of  merely 
watching  and  masking  them.  This  was  the  error  committed  by 
the  allies  in  1793,  who  found  tliemselves  upon  the  northern  frontier 
of  France,  in  almost  the  same  positions  in  which  Wellington  and 
Blticher  afterwards  were  in  1815,  but  who,  unlike  those  generals, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  delay  their  advance  across  the  frontier,  until 
they  had  captured  the  fortresses  upon  it,  and  wasted  time  in  the 
sieges  of  Cond^,  Valenciennes,  Dunkirk,  Quesnoy,  &c.,  which  enabled 
the  republican  armies  to  rally,  and  to  be  reorganized  for  defence, 
and  eventually  to  assume  the  offensive  and  to  commence  that  career 
of  victory,  which  endured  with  few  intermissions  for  eighteen  years. 
Very  different  was  the  strategy  of  the  two  great  chiefs  of  the  allies  in 
1815 ;  for  never  swerv^ing  from  their  great  objective,  Paris,  they  pushed 
on  so  vigorously  that  they  reached  and  occupied  it,  and  thereby 
virtually  put  an  end  to  the  war,  within  a  fortnight  of  their  grand 
success  at  Waterloo.  But  they  did  not  the  more  neglect  the  frontier 
fortresses,  for  they  left  small  bodies  of  troops  to  mask  them,  and 
prevent  their  harassing  the  line  (rf  march  and  operation,  or 
intercepting  the  lines  of  communication.  That  the  fortresses  should 
compel  tliem  to  do  this  shows  a  certain  amount  of  strategical  value; 
and  that  the  works  shoidd  induce  the  allies  of  1793  to  besiege  them, 
shows  that  their  value  is  sometimes  morally  greater  than  it  ought 
practically  to  be.^ 

11.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Abercromby  'in  Egypt  from 
woimds  in  the  battle  of  the  21st  March,  1801,'  General  Hutchinson 
set  himself  sedulously  to  the  work  of  fortifying  the  front  of  the 
British  position.  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tlie  first  object  of  the  English  commander  was  to  isolate  Alexandria, 
and  to  render  effectual  a  l)lockade  of  that  extensive  place  and  its 
numerous  garrison  by  a  comparatively  small  body  of  troops.  He 
saw  that  if  he  could  effect  this  purpose,  he  might  carry  a  part  of 
his  little  army  to  the  Lower  Nile,  gain  possession  of  Bosetta,  and 
perhaps  of  Rahmanieh,   and  thus  secure  the   resources  of  a  fertile 
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conatfy.  till  the  arrivitl  of  rt'inforceraents  from  England  might  ennblo 
bSn  la  act  agtuant  thi<  eui-uiy  ou  u  larger  scale,  liul  with  the  view  of 
■■olwting  Alexandria  more  completely,  and  cutting  its  garrison  off  from 
•11  DoniBnuiicatioa  witli  Cairo,  unlesa  by  the  long  and  difficult  circuit  of 
tfae  dcMtrl,  Uulcfainson  determined  on  letting  tho  waters  of  the  sea  into 
th»  TMt  bwin  of  mud  and  sand,  which  hud  been  in  former  days  the  bed 
of  iho  Lake  Marvoti:*.        ■  ■  ■  ■  *         It  was 

■epsivtcd  from  the  Lake  of  Aboukir  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  earth, 
little  more  than  mffiricnt  to  nphold  the  masonry  of  the  canal,  which, 
portiag  fma  tkc  Nile  at  Knhmauieh,  brought  the  water  of  the  gieat 
itrcr  to  the  people  of  Alexandria.  On  the  12th  and  13th  of  April,  this 
I  was  cat  through  by  the  British,  and  the  salt  waters  poured 
■  through  the  opening.  In  a  short  time  a  little  sea  was 
,  tbo  ana  of  which  was  estimated  nt  more  than  twelve  hundred 
,  uad  liy  ihc  beginning  of  May  the  waters  attained  thoir 
lercL  NumeruuM  gun  boats,  British  and  Turkish,  passed  into 
r  field  of  action,  and  while  they  secured  a  communication 
oor  line,  sad  the  Arahe  to  the  westward,  they  confined  and 
I  difficult  that  which  the  beleaguered  garrison,  had  hitherto 
mayujtd.  While  thi-se  works  were  in  progress  and  the  British  position 
««•  (jTiwrtng  strongrr,  day  by  day,  Hutchinson  was  detaching  successive 
bodies  of  troops  lownrds  llosiitla.' 

12.  The  gmenl  unjxipulnrity  attached  to  fortifications,  their 
cspenMi,  Bnd  the  difficulty  in  remedying  the  defects  of  the  situation  of 
•one  of  tlic  ancient  fortresses  in  the  Netherlands,  induced  Wellington 
to  endoiToiir  to  find  a  situation  which,  being  strongly  fortified,  might 
tone  the  country',  and  which  the  enemy  would  not  venture  to  pass ; 
Wt  b*  tooU  find  no  situutiun  whicli  would  answer  the  purpose.  First, 
then  wu  no  nioution  in  the  country  which  oiforded  any  advantages  to 
bi  lakes  up  0*  B  furtreas,  or  which  covered  or  protected  any  extent  of 
amuii} ;  Miooadly,  there  was  no  situation  to  which  the  enemy  could 
ant  hate  an  caay  aooew  both  hy  land  and  by  water  for  the  artillery  and 
itmmt  iimiiiiji  to  attack  it ;  and.  thirdly,  there  was  no  single  situation 
ta  An  mnntry,  which,  if  furtifiul,  the  enemy  might  not  have  passed 
t  ot  being  defeated  and   obliged  to  retire,  he 
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could  not  fail  to  have  found  innumerable  roads  which  would  have  led 
him  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  strong  places  on  the  French  frontier. 
The  construction  of  such  a  place,  therefore,  might  have  been  attended 
by  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  allies,  while  it  could  under  any 
circumstances  have  been  of  but  little  detriment  to  the  French.^ 

13.  Colonel  C.  C.  Chesney,  in  his  Essay  on  the  strategical  value 
of  fortresses  and  fortified  positions,  observes,  that  the  Archduke 
Charles,  in  reviewing  his  own  great  campQ^ign  of  1796,  commentSy 
with  his  usual  painstaking  clearness,  upon  the  respective  advantages 
and  disadvantages  attending  the  several  positions  of  the  French  and 
Austrians  at  the  commencement : — 

"  If  one  regards  the  condition  of  the  Terrain,"  he  says,  "  which  was 
to  serve  as  the  theatre  of  war,  one  finds  a  great  disproportion  in  favour 
of  the  French. 

"  The  right  wing  of  the  French  line  rested  on  Switzerland,  at  that 
time  neutral,  and  was  strengthened  by  a  double  row  of  the  strongest 
fortresses,  from  Basle  to  Landau,  and  by  forts  in  the  rear  on  the  Vosges 
moimtains.  The  Dutch  fortresses,  with  Maestricht  and  Juliers,  covered 
the  left;  Dusseldorf,  as  a  tete-de-pont,  secured  a  most  advantageous 
passage  over  the  Rhine ;  and  Luxembourg,  Thionville,  Sarrelouis,  and 
Metz,  made  the  centre  well-nigh  imassailable. 

"  If  the  advantage  of  a  well  fortified  line  of  defence  enlarges  so 
much  the  active  power  of  a  state,  and  procures  it  the  means  of 
collecting  and  employing  the  magazines  and  commimications  of  an 
army,  without  care  for  the  defence  of  its  own  frontier;  this  lay  so 
much  the  more  on  the  French  side,  qlq  on  the  Austrian  it  was 
altogether  wanting,"  &c.,  &c. 

To  this  succeeds  the  Archduke's  details  relative  to  the  nakedness  of 
the  Swabian  frontier,  which  the  Austrians  had,  though  holding  it  for 
four  years,  neglected  to  fortify  in  the  least. 

14.  One  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
defence  of  States,  principles  at  once  broader  and  more  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  modern  warfare,  was  General  Rogniat,  of  the  Engineers.^ 

15.  The  fortification  of  capitals  ensures  to  armies  an  interior 
point    d^appui,   material   resources,   and    moral    advantages    of  great 
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importance.  •♦*♦♦♦        In  1795 

the  French  had  in  view  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  Austria.     The 
main  hody   of  the  Austrian  army   occupied  the  intrenched   camp  of 
Kayencc.     To   oblige  them   to  quit  that   excellent   position   without 
striking   a   blow,   Jourdan  had  but   to    show   himself  on   the   Lahu, 
md  Moreau  in  the  Black  Forest.     Much  the  same  would  happen  now, 
if  the  French  army  were  to  march  on  Vienna  through  Carinthia.     The 
Austrian  army  at  Luitz  must  of  necessity  abandon  this  intrenched  camp 
in  order  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  the  capital.     It  is  certain,  then,  that 
fortified  capitals  not  only  render  armies  on  the  defensive  more  inde- 
pendent,  but   also  render  more  valuable  the  places  on   the  frontier 
and  the  fortified  positions  which  cover  the  capitals.     These  advantages 
will  be  ver}'   marked,  when  the   capital  occupies  a  position  of  great 
stratogicul  importance,  i.e.,  one  favourable  for  the  amval  of  rcinforcc- 
m^-nts — facilitating   defence  by   natural    obstacles-^^-accessible   only  in 
certain    points  —  having  open   communication  either  with  the  sea  or 
with  a   neighbouring  state  on  whose  assistance  it  can  always  rely — 
cttov  to  proWsion,  possessing  at  all  times  great  resources  in  provisions 
and    materials,   and   imable  to   be    completely    invested    without   an 
tmutfually  large  army.^ 

lt>.  On  a  frontier,  *  with  few  issues,  especially  if  these  be  distant 
from  each  other,  fortresses  will  be  especially  valuable,  by  obstructing 
aii  invader  till  the  defensive  array  can  place  itself  on  the  line  of 
iiit«-ndc*<l  invasion ;  and  the  best  situiitions  for  them  will  bo  easily 
r»/cognizcd.  Tlie  interior  range  of  strong  places  must  be  situated  on 
j»»i fits  advantageous  for  defence;  and  strategically  important.  Lastly, 
tht:  defence  of  the  capital  by  fortifications  is  a  measure  of  incalculable 
a<l\autage.  **The  fortifications  of  Paris/*  says  Mannont,  "assure 
mort  jKiWcrfully  the  independence  of  France  against  the  attacks 
of  all  Kuro|K'  tlian  the  acquisition  of  many  provinces,  which  would 
oulv  -J  much  the  more  extend  the  frontier.*'  The  student  of  the 
rum[iui;rTi  of  18H,  will  i)erceive  what  vast  additional  power  of 
i-i.i:i'Mi\rintr  XajH>lcon  would  have  gaiiud  had  Paris  been  secure  from 
i*-iij!.  No  l<»np^er  recalled  hy  the  fear.--  of  the  people,  or  by  political 
•  i.j"' iKi*' *.  to   iiittrjM>sc'  (lirrctly   lor   Its  dt^fcnce,  all   his  strokes  would 
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have  been  delivered  in  the  most  decisive  way;  and  the  nearer  the 
allied  armies  approached  the  capital,  the  more  imminent  would  be 
the  risk  they  ran  of  a  fatal  disaster.  Though  instances  have  occurred, 
where,  as  at  Silistria,  frontier  fortresses  have,  by  resisting  the  besieger, 
baffled  an  invasion,  yet  the  strictly  defensive  eflFect  to  be  expected 
from  these  as  from  natural  obstacles,  is  only  that  of  delaying  the 
assailant,  and  thereby  giving  the  generak  in  the  field  the  opportunity 
of  opposing  combinations  and  enterprises  which  depended  for  success 
on  swiftness  of  execution.  But,  as  with  rivers  and  mountain  ranges, 
the  obstructing  of  the  enemy  is  only  a  part,  and  not  the  most  decisive 
part,  of  the  influence  which  fortresses  may  be  made  to  exercise  on  a 
campaign;  and  to  turn  them  to  full  account  a  general  must  employ 
them  as  powerful  aids  for  attacking  the  adversary  at  a  disadvantage.^ 

17.  *  *  *In  the  Archduke  Charles's  proposal  for  the 
defence  of  the  Danube  valley,'  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume, 
goes  to  prove  that,  in  order  to  defend  the  Austrian  Hereditary  States 
against  French  aggression,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  first-class  fortresses 
oil  tJie  portion  of  tlie  river  between  Ulm  and  Batisbon,  As  the  invader 
could  not  be  supposed  to  carry  his  army  through  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  still  less  through  the  Tyrol,  he  is  practically  limited  in  his 
advance  to  a  tract  of  country  close  to  that  portion  of  the  stream.  Two 
strong  points  upon  it  at  the  extremities,  as  Ulm  and  Ingolstadt,  would 
be  sufficient,  in  the  Archduke's  opinion,  to  arrest  the  enemy.  These 
places,  Ulm  especially  (as  well  cited  in  MacDougall's  '  Theory  of 
War'),  possess  the  united  advantages  of  closing  several  great  land 
routes,  and  commanding  the  chief  water  communication  of  the 
coimtry.  They  are,  in  fact,  strategical  positions  of  a  high  order — 
Ulm  of  the  very  highest.  As  the  Ai^chduke's  recommendation  of  the 
latter  was  officially  made  at  the  time  of  his  successes  in  1796  (when 
Ingolstadt  was  already  fortified),  and  was  at  once  partially  acted 
upon,  we  are  able  to  judge  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  real  practical 
effect  produced ;  for  there  have  been,  since,  three  such  invasions  as 
those  he  desired  his  country  shoidd  be  fully  prepared  to  meet.- 

18.  The  relations  of  fortresses  to  strategy  are  thus  remarked  on  by 
Jomini: — **The   first  point   to   be   considered   is   their   location;    the 

^  Hamley,  Pi^rt  V.,  Cliap.  VI.  *  C.  C.  Chcsney,  on  Fortresses. 
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•reood  lies  in  the  difltinction  between  the  eases  where  an  army  can 
afi>rd  to  pass  the  forts  without  a  siege,  and  those  where  it  will  be 
necoMUT  to  besiege ;  the  third  point  is  in  reference  to  the  relations  of 
an  armj  to  a  siege  which  it  proposes  to  cover.  As  fortresses  properly 
located  fiivour  military  operations,  in  the  same  degree  those  which 
are  anfertiinatcly  placed  are  disadvantageous.  *  «  •  «  « 
•  According  to  the  views  of  this  most  experienced  writer ; ' — fortified 
place*  should  be  in  ^ch^lon  on  three  lines,  and  should  extend  from  the 
frootien  towards  the  capital.^  There  should  be  three  in  the  first  line, 
a«  many  in  the  second,  and  a  large  place  in  the  third,  near  the  centre 
of  the  State.  If  there  be  four  fronts,  this  would  require,  for  a  complete 
•Tfftem,  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  places. 

Fortresses  should  always  occupy  the  important  strategic  points.  As 
to  their  tactical  qualities,  their  sites  should  not  be  commanded,  and 
cirreas  from  them  should  be  easy,  in  order  to  increase  the  difiiculty  of 
blockading  them.  Those  which  possess  the  greatest  advantages,  either 
as  to  their  own  defence  or  for  seconding  the  operations  of  an  army,  are 
crrtainly  those  situated  on  great  rivers  and  commanding  both  banks.^ 

19.  Large  fortified  places,  which  are  not  in  proper  strategic 
povitioms  are  a  positive  misfortune  for  both  the  anny  and  the  State. 
Thoae  on  the  sea  coast+  are  of  importance  only  in  a  maritiiue  war, 
except  fordep«*»ts;  they  may  even  prove  disastrous  for  a  continental 
army,  holding  out  to  it  u  delu-^ive  promise  of  HUpj)ort.  lk»uiiingHen 
almo«t  lost  the  Russian  armies  by  Ixising  them  in  1H07  on  K(»uigsberg, 
which  he  did  because  it  was  convenient  for  Hupply.  If  the  Kussiun 
army  in  1>*12,  inMi^d  of  concentrating  on  Smoleiisko,  hud  su])|)orted 
it^lf  on  I>unaburg  and  Kig«,  it  would  have  Ixvii  in  danger  of  lK»ing 
t.Hrt't'd  into  the  msi  ami  of  In-iiig  cut  ofl'  fnnn  all  its  Iwsi's.- 

•JM.  •  Tlie  little  fortress  of  Kunigstein.  Nituiiti^i  on  an  isolated 
«aikdstone  clitf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kibe,  ul>out  nine   miles  from 


TV  mrtn««r2)>k>  iAin|ai^i  «'f  lvj*»,  in  «-viiUiirt»  of  tho  value  of  puch  a  nyitteni.  If  the 
)*r^  k*t  |«MMr4M-«l  msMinrA'  forU  in  the  <1i'tiK>)i  of  the  H.i)kaii,  ami  a  ^mnI  fortrttui  toKianU 
l»*j  .  Ukc  KuMuuit  «ouM  iiiit  have  rfachv«l  Ailnaii"|.li-,  aii«l  Uic  atl'air  wouM  uot  havu 

•  Tk«  r«tfl«trtvoti  of  S«;1muU'Im*1,  waa  toiiniiK ml  uiHtfUiary,  in  onlcr  that  tho  KuMiait 
TmX  A  iLt  lUAck  S«a  lui^ht  Uj  taken  or  tU-atmytiL     Y.  J.  S. 

»  J«iiiiiiii,  i.*ha|K  111..  .Vrt  'J*;.  ■  V,i,{ 
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the  Austrian  frontier,  was  *  after  the  Pussian  advance  in  1866/  still 
occupied  by  a  Saxon  garrison.  Inaccessible,  from  the  steepness  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  stands,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
surrounding  heights,  this  fortress  has  never  been  reduced.  From 
the  hill  of  Lilienstein,  which  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  has  a  command  over  the  fortress  of  more  than  150  feet.  Napoleon 
attempted  to  bombard  Konigstein,  but  his  artillery  was  not  heavy 
enough  to  send  shot  over  the  3,000  yards  which  separate  the  summit 
of  the  two  hills.  With  their  rifled  cannon  the  Prussian  artillery 
coidd  now  easily,  from  the  hill  of  Lilienstein,  or  from  that  of  Paffen- 
stein,  on  the  opposite  side,  have  engaged  the  guns  of  the  fort  on 
equal  terms ;  but  the  Prussian  commander  did  not  deem  it  worth  while 
to  drag  artillery  to  the  top  of  these  steep  hills  in  order  to  force  the 
capitulation  of  the  small  garrison  of  1,200  men,  who,  in  the  event  of 
Saxony  remaining  in  his  possession,  must  fall  into  his  hands,  and,  in 
case  of  his  being  obliged  to  retire,  could  add  so  little  to  the  force  of 
his  enemies.  Konigstein,  guarded  by  its  escarpments  and  impos- 
sibility of  approach,  was  still  allowed  to  retain  its  reputation  for 
impregnability.^ 

21.  The  opinion  which  at  one  time  prevailed  on  the  subject,  *t.e.,  the 
strategical  value  of  fortresses,  and  the  considerations  wliich  should 
govern  the  choice  of  their  positions/  was,  that  a  frontier  should  be 
defended  by  a  triple  row  of  fortresses,  a  day's  march  (fifteen  to  eighteen 
miles)  from  each  other,  and  arranged  chequerwise  at  intervals  also 
of  a  day's  march  ;  but  some  of  the  highest  military  authorities — 
Napoleon,  Joniini,  Vaubaii,  Tureime,  Saxe,  Paixhans,  and  others,  have 
shown  that  this  is  a  very  erroneous  idea.  The  multiplication  of 
fortresses  paralyses  a  large  part  of  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  who  have 
to  be  shut  up  in  them  as  garrisons,  and  diminishes  materially  the 
number  available  for  offensive  operations.  In  modern  wars  also  the 
size  of  armies  has  so  materially  increased,  that  commanders  can  afford 
to  disregard  fortresses  and  without  materially  diminishing  their  numbers, 
to  detach  sufficient  men  to  mask  them  without  undergoing  the  trouble 
and  delay  of  a  siege.  The  number  of  roads,  railroads,  bridges  and 
other  facilities  for  communication,  has  also  so  much  increased,  that  it  is 


*  Hozier,  Vol.  I, 
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ii'>  longer  possible  to  block  tip  every  approach,  and  fortresses  must  now 
be  re^^arded  not  so  much  as  barriers,  as  strategic  points  to  facilitate 
the  manoeuvres  of  annies.  (Jeneral  Paixhans  has  given  the  following 
remarkable  proof  of  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  fortresses.  Before 
1741,  there  were  more  sieges  than  battles;  from  1741  to  1783,  there 
were  67  sieges  to  100  battles ;  during  the  French  Eevolution,  26  sieges 
to  Kmj  battles ;  under  the  Consulate,  23 ;  and  under  the  Empire,  only 
ItJ  to  100.  It  may  be  added  to  this,  that  in  1859  and  in  1866,  there 
were  no  sieges.  In  the  former  year  it  is  true,  that  had  the  war  been 
prolonged  a  siege  would  have  been  inevitable,  but  it  would  have  been 
that  of  part  of  the  intrenched  camp  formed  by  the  quadrilateral  which 
comes  under  a  different  category  to  an  ordinary  fortress.  Napoleon 
says,  on  the  subject  of  fortresses : — *'  II  en  est  des  places  fortes  comme 
dts  placements  de  troupes.  Pr6tendez-vous  d^fendre  une  frontiere  par 
on  conlon  ?  vous  etes  faible  partout,  car  enfin  tout  ce  qui  est  humain, 
bona  officiers,  bons  g^n^raux,  tout  cela  n'est  pas  infini,  et  si  vous 
rtes  oblig^  de  diss^miner  partout  vous  n'etes  fort  nul  part."  Instead, 
therefore,  of  disseminating  fortresses  over  a  line  of  frontier,  the 
opinion  is  now  generally  accepted  that  they  should  be  placed  only 
where  they  can  assist  the  strategic  movement  of  troops.  For  this 
{.uq-jse  there  sliould  be  a  great  centml  fortress,  which  may  be  placed 
-um»unding  the  capital,  unless  the  situation  of  the  latter  is  very 
iiiifavourable  in  a  strategic  point  of  view.  Between  the  central  fortress 
.iiid  the  frontier  tliei-e  should  l)e  a  zone  of  fortresses  on  the  principal 
l.ii»--  of  approach,  and  along  the  frontier  there  sliould  be  a  zone  of 
-:.i;dl  f"rtrL\-.<e- ^niarding  tlie  principal  strategic  points,  such  as  defiles, 
••r:du'»'*-  *!V:c.  Tin-  fortivsses  of  the  central  zone  sliould  be  of  such 
a  n.aurv  as  t<»  l»e  able  to  .shelter  the  whole  mana*uvriii<'  aniiv.  Those 
"I  *h*-  ituWv  liii'j  sliould  be  much  smaller,  their  business  being  only  to 
/■•►-•ni'.t  the  tiitrv  <»f  an  ariiiv  into  the  country.  The  central  fortress 
*':.'. uM  I*.'  of  tin*  nature  ol'  a  large  entrenched  camp.  In  addition 
!••  thr-'.  th«.*  princiiKil  sources  of  supply  of  the  kingdom,  such  as 
•.  •  kv;iid-,  aixruuls,  the  capital,  ic,  shoidd  be  fortilicd,  and  also 
::.i:-*'r^  ii;l  .-'latiL'i'.al  ]K»inls,  su<.h  as  bii^lges  over  wide  rivers,  c^c.  It 
.•  -.r*.  .-  ..iitiiti  that  the  cajjital  should  he  fortified,  otherwise  the 
:.  ."!!;•  ut-  "t  th«*  lieM  army  are  cramped  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
•  :   :*-    Nil«.t\'.       The    capital    bein;^'   [generally   the  centre    of    all   the 
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organization  of  the  kingdom,  the  possession  of  it  paralyses  all  opera- 
tions, and  history  shows  that  few  govenunents  will  subject  themselves 

to  the  possibility  of  its  capture. 

*  *  #  «  «  . «  « 

The  Austrian  fortresses  towards  the  Prussian  frontier  are  Olmiitz, 
Josephstadt,  Koniggratz,  and  Theresienstadt.  Prague  was  formerly  a 
fortress,  but  can  now  hardly  be  considered  as  such ;  and  in  the  * 

campaign  *1866,*  it  surrendered  without  a  blow.  Olmiitz  does  not 
appear  to  fulfil  badly  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  central  zone  of 
fortresses,  although  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  near  the  frontier.  It  was 
a  second-class  fortress,  but  detached  forts  have  been  erected  on  the 
surrounding  heights,  which  render  it  capable  of  sheltering  a  manoeuvring 
army.  Benedek,  when  defeated  at  Koniggratz,  collected  his  shattered 
forces  there,  expecting  probably  that  the  Prussians  would  not  dare  to 
advance  on  the  capital  whilst  he  held  that  position  on  their  flank  and 
threatened  their  conmiunications.  How  then  was  it  that  his  expecta- 
tions were  not  realized  ?  TJi^  capital  was  not  fortified.  The  Prussian 
army,  neglecting  Benedek,  advanced  straight  on  Vienna,  and  the 
Austrian  army  was  obliged  to  retire  by  forced  marches  from  Olmiitz 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  that  city.  This  seems,  therefore,  to  add 
another  illustration  to  the  principle,  that  the  capital  should  be  always 
fortified.  The  fortresses  of  Koniggratz  and  Josephstadt  appear  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  neither  of  the  outer  nor  central  zone  of  fortresses. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  near  to  the  frontier  to  guard  the  passes, 
and  they  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  shelter  the  manoeuvring  army. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  they  played  a  very  unimportant  part  in  the 
campaign.  They  were  neither  able  to  retard  the  advance  of  the 
PiTissians  over  the  mountains,  nor,  after  the  defeat  of  Koniggratz, 
were  they  of  any  use  to  the  defeated  Austrian  army.  The  fortress  of 
Theresienstadt  was  not  on  the  line  of  opemtions.  In  one  important 
particular,  however,  the  three  last-named  fortresses  rendered  great 
service  to  the  Austrians.  They  blocked  the  lines  of  railroad,  and 
prevented  the  Prussians  from  making  use  of  them;  though  even  this 
service  was  not  eflectually  performed.^ 


^  Lieut.  -Colonel  Cooke, 
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When  a  frontier  is  unmasked  by  any  natural  obstacles,  and  has 
rous  issues,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  close  it  entirely  with  fortifi- 
A ;  for  an  enemy,  masking  one  or  two  of  the  strong  places,  would 
rmie  the  line,  and  still  be  superior  to  the  defensive  army  in  the 
deprived,  as  it  would  be,  of  many  troops  for  the  ineffective 
ons  of  the  frontier.  That  the  influence  of  fortresses  extends  only 
limited  radius,  is  seen  from  tlie  fact,  that  in  1815  Toumay  and 
had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  Napoleon,  when  he  was  advancing 
B  line  of  CharleroL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  may  have 
mainly  induced  to  select  that  line  by  the  fact  that  Mons  and 
lay  were  fortifietl,  and  that  his  figliting  force  would  bo  diminished 
e  necessity  of  masking  them,  should  he  advance  by  the  roads  on 
I  they  stood.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  an  open  frontier 
>e  best  protected  by  a  very  few  strong  places,  situated  on  the  most 
,  lines  to  the  capital,  whereby  an  invader  will  be  driven  to  make  a 

circuit,  or  to  diminish  his  fighting  force  considerably,  in  order 
M  them,  while  the  garrisons  drawn  from  the  defensive  army  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.^ 

Brialmont,  who  in  his ' Diftnae  des  Etats'  has  entered  fully  into 
itmmntances  attendadt  upon  the  positions  of  fortified  places,  thus 
larises : — '  A  good  system  of  defence  ought  to  realize  as  nearly  as 
•le  the  following  conditions.  Towanls  the  centre  of  the  kuigdom,  a 
itrd  capital,  serving  as  a  base  for  the  defence.  On  the  frontier, 
»  of  various  iiiii>ortance,  guanling  the  defiles,  and  the  essential 
\s^s^  iWtwcen  these  places  and  the  capital,  as  many  large  places  of 
I-  as  there  are  circles  of  invasion  (except  in  small  States,  where  the 
il  wotdd  ser\e  instead  of  them.)     If  the  seat  of  Government  is  t<x) 

V*  the  frontier  to  act  as  u  centnd  Inise, — another  point  should 
iM«^n.  and  the  lapiial  f'ortitied  merely  as  an  imi)ortant  stnitegic 
L  In  States  recently  con(|uered,  the  great  centres  of  population 
M  in  addition  U*  garri.sone*l,  the  i>eople  K'ing  apt  to  revolt.  This  is 
caw:  in  Briti.-*h  Indiii,  where  certain  to>nis  have  been  fortified,  solely 
[^tic;J  ♦;Toun«U.  In  onler  to  keep  huch  cities  in  awe,  a  citadel,  or  a 
^  m  ihtf  iM*i^Lb(>urlHMKl,  is  nearly  always  enough.  If  they  are  com- 
*x\s  surf^uii^ltMl  by  defensive  work.s,  a  large  garrison  wouKl  become 


1  Hwuky.  Part  V  .  Clup.  VI. 
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necessary,  and  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  retaking  them,  should 
the  insurgents,  by  a  coup-de-mairi,  succeed  in  gaining  possession  of 
them/i 

24.  The  most  distinguished  military  men  of  Europe,  have  for  a  long 
time  expressed  then*  surprise,  that  a  nation  so  intelligent  as  the  English, 
and  well  aware  of  their  greatness,  has  not  exhibited  more  foresight  and 
wisdom  as  to  its  means  of  defence.  This  astonishment  has  been  shared 
in  by  the  most  illustrious  generals  of  Great  Britain,  especially  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  did  not  fail  to  protest  energetically  against 
the  negligence  of  the  government  and  the  culpable  indiflference  of  the 
citizens.^ 

25.  It  is  acknowledged  that  an  army  on  the  defensive,  which  does 
not  possess  a  large  place  as  a  depot  in  the  rear  of  its  line  of  defence, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  base  for  ofiFensive  movements  or  to  retire  on  in 
safety  after  a  check,  is  in  a  bad  condition.  This  truth  is  so  simple,  and 
has  been  applied  in  Europe  in  so  general  a  manner,  that  we  are  surprised 
not  to  have  met  with  it  in  any  of  the  reports  or  in  any  of  the  works  on 
the  defence  of  England.  *  *  *  ♦ 

Respecting  the  practicability  of  efifecting  a  landing,  notwithstanding 
the  defences  of  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  such  cannot  be  disputed  after  the 
declaration  of  the  most  illustrious  English  general  *  * 

It  is  then  essential  that  the  English  army  should  have  in  rear  of  its 
line  of  fortified  ports  and  arsenals,  at  least  one  great  place  of  depot  where 
it  could  concentrate  before  the  landing  of  an  enemy  and  seek  refuge  after 
a  serious  reverse.  General  Cathcart  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  aware 
of  this  necessity  in  1803,  as  shewn  by  their  project  for  fortifying  London. 
If  this  project  could  be  carried  out  now,  or  if  any  other  project  could  be 
substituted,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  hesitate  to  submit  it  for  the 
patriotic  examination  of  the  nation  and  of  the  English  Parliament.  But 
London  has  become  so  enlarged,  that  to  fortify  that  position  according 
to  the  requirements  of  new  artillery,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  to 
the  outer  lines  and  to  the  entrenched  camp  such  large  proportions,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  English  army,  great  quantities  of  matMel  B3 


^  Brialmont,  VoL  I.  ^  Brialmont,  Defense  do  TAngleterre. 
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well  aft  large  snma  of  money  would  be  taken  up  in  this  position,  to  the 
detiiment  of  the  army  in  the  field,  already  insufficient,  without  this 
increase  f»f  fortifications.* 

26.     In  order  to  ensure  the  proper  defence  for  England,  Brialmont  in 
•  Syst^me  de  d<*fense  de  TAngleterre,'  is  of  opinion,  that  it  woidd  be 


(1)  To  increase  the  fortifications  of  Chatham. 

(2)  To  construct  a  new  fortress  at  Guildford 

(3)  To  create  a  great  depot,  with  a  large  intrenched  camp  at 
Croydon,  ten  miles  from  London.  This  place,  adapted  for  a  strong 
defensive  pobition,  is  situated  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  chain  of  hills 
which  form  the  boundary  of  the  southern  portion  of  England.  Three 
important  debouches  of  this  cliain,  woidd  he  occupied  by  the  fortresses 
of  Dover,  Cliatham,  and  Guildford.  Portsmouth  woidd  serve  as  an 
adTmnoed  position,  and  would  be  destined  to  prevent  an  attack  by  the 

of  the  line  of  defence. 


♦  4e  4c  4c  4c  4c 

However,  it  wiU  l)e  necessary  that  the  English  army,  concentrated  at 
Cn-tv^lon,  s»houl4l  lie  able  to  act  altogether  or  partly  on  the  left  bunk  of 
tlnr  Tliamef*,  and  that  is  why  we  projwse  to  c6nstnict  one  tetv-dc-jront 
ri|»{»i»ite  Gravc^end  at  Tilbury  Fort,  another  tete-ik-pont  at  Woolwich, 
and  a  ihinl  at  Kingston.  The  two  first  would  be  so  constructed,  r.s  to 
be  able  to  assist  by  their  works,  in  the  defence  of  the  Thames,  against 
a  naval  attack.  In  mldition  to  this  system  of  defence,  would  l>e  the 
gnnd  5ysteni  of  railway?*,  which  places  Croydon  in  communicatiou 
with  the  i»r»rts  c»f  the  chaimel,  and  which  connects  these  iK)rts  by 
ctDatt  line<. 

♦  •  4c  4c  4c 

Id  (act.  on  whatever  p»int,  a  delwirkation  was  made,  lietween  Portland 

i&dthe  North  Fon-laml,  the  English  anuy  would  l>e  iibhslrom  its  central 

V«fUuD.  nt-ar  I>>ndon,  t^)  ajiproach  the   invader,  dispute  every  fooi  of 

tx*^rA  mild  rvtire  ininiediately  without  injury,  into  the  intn*nrlied  camp 

It  C!'-y«\..u.     I^»tect4*d   by  this  camp,  the   English  arniy.  would   have 

tt<l»\n'^»  •.,.  UiiT  frran  a  f<»rce  thn*<'  times  or  even  four  times  as  strong  a^ 

*  BruUmnot,  I¥fc«fi*e  «le  rAngl«*tcnT> 
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itself,  and  as  long  as  it  remained  intact,  the  enemy  would  be  nnable  to 
move  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Such  are  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  defence  of  England,  should  be  based.^ 


Section    II. 

SIEGES. 

1.  General  Paixhans,  continuing  the  work  of  distinguished  writers, 
proved  by  figures  in  his  work  entitled  "  Force  et  faiblesse  militaire  de  la 
France,"  that  fortresses  had  lost  in  importance  in  proportion,  as  the  art 
of  war  had  advanced.  Thus,  before  1741  there  were  more  sieges  than 
battles  :  from  1741  to  1783,  there  were  67  sieges  to  100  battles ;  during 
the  French  Revolution,  26  sieges  to  100  battles;  under  the  Consulate, 
23 ;  and  under  the  Empire,  only  16.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  and  these 
uimiistakable  proofs,  the  number  of  fortresses  has  not  diminished.  It 
may  even  be  said  that  in  many  coimtries  the  number  has  increased 
From  a  return  made  in  1848,  there  were  at  this  time  over  700 
fortresses  in  Europe,  viz : — 

In  Austria    52. 

In  the  Germanic  Confederation  16. 

In  Prussia    36. 

In  Switzerland    2. 

In  HoUand 34. 

In  Belgium 21. 

In  Sardinia 28. 

In  the  Italian  States  65. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway 28. 

In  Denmark    11. 

In  Spain 51. 

In  Portugal 31. 

In  Russia 86. 

In  Greece  and  Turkey 55. 

In  France     199. 

Total 715. 


^  Briahnont,  Defense  de  TAngleterre. 
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The  only  State,  which  since  that  time  has  firmly  resolved  to  demolish 
all  useless  fortresses,  is  Belgium.  The  Coalition  of  1815,  had  saddled 
on  tiiLs  country  a  system  of  defence  too  scattered,  and  too  vast  for  its 
resources. 

The  errors  of  this  system  were  recognized  in  1831,  by  the  Convention 
of  the  14th  December,  prescribing  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defence 
the  dcnjulition  of  five  places.* 

2.  Sie^s,  in  Lloyd's  opinion,  should  never  be  undertaken  but  for  the 
following  objects : — 

Ist.  ^Vhen  a  fortress  is  situated  upon  the  passage  which  leads  to 
the  enemy,  rendering  it  impossible  to  penetrate  further  without  the 
capture  of  it, 

2n<L  WTien  a  fortress  intercepts  the  commimications,  and  the  country 
hi  onable  to  furnish  the  necessary  subsistence. 

3rd.  ^Vhen  a  fortress  is  wanted  to  facilitate  operations  by  covering 
maptzines  formed  in  the  enemy's  country. 

4tlL  When  the  enemy's  principal  depots  are  within  one,  which  being 
captured  would  cripple  his  future  ability  to  keep  the  field. 

5th.  WTien  the  capture  of  a  fortress  produces  the  conquest  of  a  con- 
*»M*-mble  i>f»nion  of  country,  and  enables  the  besieger  to  winter  in  that 
vii  iuit y.     To  these  might  be  added, 

t.th.  Tlie  recapture  of  a  fortress  essential  in  the  defence  of  a  frontier.- 

^.  If  Burgos,  a  mean  fortress  of  the  lowest  order,  had  fallen  early, 
th-  w«»rM  would  have  seen  a  noble  stroke.  For  the  Gallicians,  aided  by 
a  wt-ak  divisir»n  of  Wellington's  anny,  and  by  the  British  reinforcements 
UuiT*  hiuL'  up  from  Corunna,  would,  covered  by  Burgos,  have  sufficed  to 
k.-p  th**  army  of  Portugal  in  check,  while  Popham's*  armament 
•*..uM  have  fomented  a  general  insurrection  of  llie  Northern  Provinces. 
M.iiTi'Ahile,  Wellington,  gathering  45,000  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  15,000 
S^sini.;nl'i,  on  the  Tagus,  would  have  marched  towards  IVIurcia ; 
Ki]!*-t.'r'»s*  anny,  and  the  1G,000  men  comprising  tlie  Alicant  army, 
"a-  'M  tliere  have  joined  him,  and  with  100,000  soldiers  lie  would  have 

!•!:'. ♦rvd  su'h  a  battle  to  the  united  Frencli  armies,  if  indeed  tliey 
•   uM   have  unite<l,  as  would  have  shaken  all  Europe  with  its  martial 

liicr.'  4  *  *  ♦  * 


•  Na% :J  f-rcc,  umUr  Sir  Home  Pophani,  menacing  the  coast  line.     F.J.S. 
JVudiJi'int,    VoL  I.  *  Aide  Mi'moiro.  '  Napier,  Vol.  V 
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4.  How  could  any  ofifensive  operation  liave  been  attempted  wliile 
Badajos  remained  in  the  enemy's  position  ?  If  Wellington  had 
advanced  in  the  North,  Soult  making  Badajos  his  base,  would  have 
tlu'eatened  Lisbon;  if  Wellington  marched  against  the  French  centre, 
the  same  thing  would  have  happened,  and  the  army  of  the  North 
would  also  have  acted  on  the  left  flank  of  the  allies  or  have  retaken 
Ciudad  Eodrigo.  If  an  attempt  had  been  made  against  Soult,  it  must 
have  been  by  the  Lower  Guadiana,  when  the  French  army  of  Portugal, 
coming  down  to  Badajos,  could  have  either  operated  against  the  rear 
of  the  allies,  or  against  Lisbon.  Badajos  was  therefore  the  key  to 
all  offensive  opemtions  by  the  allies,  and  to  take  it  was  an  indispensable 
preliminary.^ 


Attnck  on  SehmtopoL 

5.  "  The  gallant  and  successful  resistance  of  the  Turkish  army  to 
the  Russians,  in  1854, — the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Silistria — ^the  retreat 
of  the  Eussian  army  across  the  Danube,  and  the  anticipated  evacuation 
of  the  Principalities,  had  given  a  new  character  to  the  war. 

"The  safety  of  Constantinople  from  any  invasion  of  the  Russian 
army  was  now,  for  a  time,  at  least,  secured ;  and  the  advance  of  the 
English  and  French  armies  to  Varna  and  Pravardi  had  succeeded 
in  its  object,  without  their  being  called  upon  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
action.  Any  further  advance  of  the  allied  armies  could  on  no  account 
be  contemplated. 

"  The  difficulties  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  appeared  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  be  more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish  by  delay ;  and 
as  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  safe  and  honourable  pe^ce  until  the 
fortress  was  reduced  and  the  fleet  taken  or  destroyed,  it  was  on  all 
accounts  most  important  that  notliing  but  insuperable  impediments — 
such  as  the  want  of  ample  preparation  by  either  army,  or  the  possession 
by  Russia  of  a  force  in  the  Crimea  greatly  outnumbering  that  wliich 
could  be  brought  again  st  it — should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  early 
decision  to  undertake  these  operations."^ 


*  Napier.  '  Dispatch  of  Secretary  at  War. 


>  radden  i 
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i  RussiaiiB  '  at  Sebastopol,'  liud  to  raise  theii-  works  of  defence 
I  eiaergeocy,  and  with  rapidity,  and  they  adopted,  in  this 
1,  the  m««iia  employed  time  out  of  mind — namely,  earthworks ; 
^u4  Dot  &(nD  choice,  but  for  the  beat  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  they 
■voe  the  only  on«s  open  to  them,  and,  in  fact,  the  great  credit  which 
:•  uadoabtedly  doe  to  the  Russians,  is  not  for  their  ingenuity  in 
eaiplojring  earthworks,  but  for  their  energetic  defence,  notwithstanding 
thB  weakness  and  imperfection  of  such  woiks.* 
7.  The  cnngy  displayed  in  the  defence  of  Sebastopol,  does  great 
r  to  the  Russian  army ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  reduce  that  merit 
I  iu  proper  limits,  and  not  suppose  that  either  in  skill,  labour,  or 
Tj,  they  Borpassed  the  allies.  Warfare  is  a  difGcult  game,  and, 
b  players  at  chesa  or  whist,  that  general  is  the  best  who  conunit.^ 
The  dege  of  Sebastopol  exhibited,  no  doubt,  errors  on 
bth  side* ;  but  while  those  of  French  and  Russians  were  tacitly 
pibmtted  to,  aa  of  unavoidable  oectureuce,  and  amply  compensated 
far  by  gmenl  merit,  attention  has  been  loudly  called  to  innumerable 
hpw*  DQ  the  part  of  the  British,  some  well  founded,  but  very  many 
■  ■■intimi  from  the  minda  of  critics  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
bunns  of  which  thoy  conititut«d  themselves  supremo  judges,  nor 
mmAi  any  iil]owaoc«  for  the  circimiatajices  of  the  case.  For  the  defence 
e/  Sdaatopol,  tfao  enemy  possessed  inunenso  advantages. 

(1)  The  pofiitions  all  around  it  were  exceedingly  strong  in  features, 
■ad  to  many  part*  prc«ented  a  very  rocky  soil  to  the  attacks.  It  is 
mw.  that  it  was  not  regularly  fortified  ;  but  there  were  along  the  front, 
■Qfaatsotial  totrcTB,  old  walls,  and  strong  buildings,  that  could  be  turned 
<o  gDodaecoant  againat  any  attempt  at  a  coup-dc-main. 

I  ^)  It  had  within  it,  not  what  could  be  called  a  garrison,  but  an 
f  ol  not  leas,  probably,  than  25,000  men ;  it  was,  in   fact,  not  u 
I,  but  an  army  intrenched  on  a  very  strong  position,  along  a  line 
a  axtcnt,  with  its  flanks  perfectly  secure. 

I  It  eootained  the  resources  of  a  very  largo  naval  and  miUtaTy 
DWBal — pfi>bably  tbo  largest  ov(t  collected  in  any  one  place — with 
•■turn  of  a  folly  manned  and  eciui]ipod  fleet  of  flfteen  or  sixteou  sail 


'  Sir  J.  F.  J(«rgoyne.  P»rt  IL 
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of  the  line,  besides  other  vessels,  which  furnished  in  addition  to  the 
material,  not  less  than  10,000  good  seamen-gunners,  quite  competent  to 
every  service  of  batteries. 

(4)  Over  the  flanks,  on  which  was  decidedly  the  front  for  attack, 
they  held  the  commanding  groimd  on  the  opposite  side  of^the  harbour, 
greatly  in  advance  of  their  line  of  defence  of  the  south  side  ;  so  that 
the  attacking  party  in  their  approaches  were  taken  in  flank  and  rear 
for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  2,000  yards  from  the  place.  Although 
the  range  from  that  side  was  considerable,  and  much  cover  was  afforded 
by  the  undidations  of  the  ground,  still,  from  the  circumstance,  and  the 
very  great  command  possessed  by  the  enemy  of  artfllery  of  the  heaviest 
nature,  this  advantage  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  allies,  restricted 
them  from  availing  themselves  of  many  otherwise  favourable  sites 
for  batteries  and  works,  and  acted  as  a  powerftil  support  to  the 
defence. 

(5)  The  force  of  the  allies  was  too  small  to  make  it  possible  to  invest 
the  place  on  both  north  and  south  sides  (and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  choosing  the  south) ;  the  consequence  was  that 
the  communication  between  the  place  and  the  country,  in  which  they 
had  a  manoeuvring  army,  was  free  and  unobstructed  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  siege ;  the  garrison  coidd  be  augmented,  reduced,  or 
reKeved,  at  pleasure;  every  supply  could  be  sent  ijito  it,  and  sick, 
wounded,  and  encumbrances  removed  from  it  at  wiU.  Nor  should  it  be 
omitted,  among  the  advantages,  that  the  town  and  buildings  in  general 
many  of  which  were -very  substantial,  though  not  absolutely  incom- 
bustible, were  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  great  efforts  were  required  to 
prevent  the  fires  from  spreading.^ 

8.  The  so-called  siege  of  Sebastopol,  *  *  was  the  attack 
of  a  great  intrenched  tete,  whose  communications  with  its  base  were 
'never  interrupted.  In  this  attack,  the  allied  army  had  to  contend,  not 
only  with  the  very  strong  garrison  which  the  fortress  contained,  but, 
through  it,  with  all  the  resources  of  Russia ;  just  as  the  army  before 
the  Knes  of  Torres  Vedras  may  be  said  to  have  contended  against  all 
the  resources  of  England,  as  they  were  poured  into  Lisbon  by  sea. 
The  most  instructive  lesson  tliat  can  be  learnt  from  that  undertaking 

1  Sir  J.  F.  Burgoynu,  Part  II. 
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it,  nerer  to  attempt  tlie  attack  of  a  fortress  without  completely 
inrcoting  it,  so  that  no  succour  can  get  in.  It  was  entirely  through  the 
inadequacy  of  the  allied  army  to  effect  that  first  condition  of  a  siege, 
Alt  the  attack  of  Sebastopol  was  so^  protracted  and  so  sanguinary ; 
and  not  because  its  defences  consisted  of  earthem  ramparts.^ 


0.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  ensuring  the  success  of  a  siege. 
Tbe  first,  to  begin  by  beating  the  enemy's  army  employed  to  cover  the 
plaee;  forcing  it  out  of  the  field,  and  throwing  its  remains  beyond 
great  natural  obstacle,  such  as  a  chain  of  mountains,  or  a  large 
Earing  accomplished  this  object,  an  army  of  observation  should 
be  placed  behind  the  natural  obstacle,  until  the  trenches  are  finished 
and  the  place  taken*  But  if  it  is  desired  to  take  the  place  in  presence 
of  a  rdiering  army,  without  risking  a  battle,  then  the  whole  matirid 
and  eiiuipoient  for  a  siege  are  necessary  to  begin  with,  together  with 
nuDonition,  and  provisions  for  the  presumed  period  of  its  duration, 
and  alto  lines  of  oontravallation  and  circumvallation,  aided  by  all  the 
k»alitiet  of  heights,  woodt,  marshes,  and  inimdations.  Having  no 
longer  occasion  to  keep  up  communications  with  your  depots,  it  is  now 
only  requitite  to  hold  in  check  the  relieving  army.  For  this  purpose, 
an  army  of  obtervation  should  be  formed,  whose  business  it  is  never  to 
kte  tight  of  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  which,  while  it  effectually  bars 
all  aooett  to  the  place,  has  always  time  enough  to  arrive  upon  his  flanks 
or  rear,  in  case  he  should  attempt  to  steal  a  march.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  too,  that  by  profiting  judiciously  by  the  lines  of  con- 
trmTnUation,  a  portion  of  the  besieging  army  will  always  be  available 
lA  giving  battle  to  the  approaching  enemy.  Upon  the  same  general 
principle,  when  a  pkce  is  to  be  besieged  in  presence  of  an  enemy's 
araij.  it  is  neccesary  to  cover  the  siege  by  lines  of  circumvallation.  If 
tW  bnieging  force  is  of  numerical  strength  enough  (after  leaving  a 
cerpt  before  the  place  four  times  the  amount  of  the  garrison),  to  cope 
vitk  the  relieving  army,  it  may  remove  more  than  one  day's  march 
from  the  place;  but  if  it  is  inferior  in  numbers  after  providing  for  the 
^*fce  at  above  stated,  it  should  remain  only  a  short  day  from  the  «iH>t, 
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in  order  to  fall  back  upon  its  lines  if  necessary,  or  receive  succour 
in  case  of  attack.  If  the  investing  corps  and  army  of  observation 
are  only  equal,  when  united,  to  the  relieving  force,  the  besieging 
army  should  remain  entire  within,  or  near  its  lines,  and  push  the  works 
and  the  siege  with  the  greatest  ^tiTity.i 

10.  If  the  besieging  force  is  numerically  inferior  it  should  take 
up  a  strategic  position  covering  all  the  avenues  by  which  succour  might 
arrive ;  and  when  it  approaches,  as  much  of  the  besieging  force  as  can 
be  spared  shoidd  unite  with  the  covering  force  to  fall  upon  the 
approaching  army  and  decide  whether  the  siege  shall  continue  or 
not.  Buonaparte  in  1796,  at  Mantua,  was  a  model  of  wisdom  and  skill 
for  the  operations  of  an  army  of  observation.* 

11.  *  *  *  A  formidable  army  is  collecting  in  the  Tyrol 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua :  it  commits  the  error  of  marching  there 
in  two  bodies  separated  by  a  lake.  The  lightning  is  not  quicker  than 
Napoleon.  Ho  raises  the  siege,  abandons  everything  before  Mantua, 
throws  the  greater  part  of  his  force  upon  the  first  colunm,  which 
debouches  by  Brescia,  beats  it  and  forces  it  back  upon  the  mountains : 
the  second  column  arrives  upon  the  same  ground,  and  is  there  beaten 
in  its  turn,  and  compelled  to  retire  into  the  Tyrol  to  keep  up  its 
communications  with  the  right.  Wurmser,  upon  whom  these  lessons 
are  lost,  desires  to  cover  the  two  lines  of  Roveredo  and  Vicenza; 
Napoleon,  after  having  overwhelmed  and  thrown  the  first  back  upon 
the  Lavis,  changes  direction  by  the  right,  debouches  by  the  gorges  of 
the  Brenta  upon  the  left,  and  forces  the  remnant  of  this  fine  army  to 
take  refuge  in  Mantua,  where  it  is  finally  compelled  to  surrender.® 

12.  *In  May,  1811,  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  could  not  be 
undertaken  for' — Wellington  could  not  remove  the  obstacles  that 
choked  his  path,  nor  could  he  stand  still  lest  the  ground  should  open 
beneath  his  feet.  If  he  moved  in  the  north,  Marmont's  army  and  the 
army  under  Bessieres  were  ready  to  oppose  him,  and  he  must  take 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  blockade  it  before  he  could  even  advance  against 
them.  To  take  that  place  required  a  battering  train,  to  be  brought  up 
through  a  mountainous  country  from  Lamego,  and  there  was  no 
covering  position  for  the  army  during  the  siege.  To  blockade  and  pass 
it  would  so  weaken  his  forces,  already  inferior  to  the  enemy,  that  he  could 

1  Napoleon.  *  Jomini,  Chap.  III.,  Art.  26.  "  Ibid.,  Art.  21. 
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Dg  effectual ;  mooQwliilo  Soult  would  have  again  advanced  from 

and  perbapa  have  added  Eloas  to  Iiis  former  congueata.^ 

The  csQsea  for  renewing  the  dege  of  Badsjos,  after  the  battle 

tn,  wvxv,  tliDt. '  to  act  on  the  defcnsivo  in  Beira,  aad  follow  up 

iw  against  Soult,  by  invading  Andalusia,  in   concert  with   iLe 

and  tlie  corjM  of  Blake,  Begiunes  and  Graham,  whilo  Joseph's 

I  the  army  of  the  centre ;  while  the  array  of  Portugal 

utizcd  in  Castile ;  and  while  Suchot  was  etill  engaged 

would   have    been    an    operation    suitable    to    Lord 

Urn's  (atnv  and  to  the  circumatances  of  the  moment.     But  then 

ntut  harv  boon  blockaded  with  a  corps  powerful  enough  to 

army  of  tJie  centre,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese 

1  so  reduced  the  uUied  forces,  that  this  would  utit  have 

i  array  to  encounter  Soult.     Hence,  after  the  battle  of 

die  only  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  renew  the  siege  of  Badajos, 

ha  local  interest,  contained  the  eneioy's  bridge  equipage 

tnin ;  but  which,  on  common  military  calculations,  could 

etpwtcd  to  fall  before  Soult  and  Marmont  would  succour 

only  by  the  taking  of  that  town  that  Portugal  itself 

beyond  the  precincts  of  Lisbon,  and  a  base  for  further 

obtained.      According   to   the   regular  rules  of  art,  Soult 

been  driven  over  the  mountains  before  the  siege  was  begun, 

nw  no  lime  to  do  this,  and  Marmont  was  equally  to  bo 

M  tbo  other  tride;  wherefore  Lord  Wellington  could  only  try, 

1^  to  oiatcb  away  the  fortress  from  between  them,  and  he  who, 

liu  rad  ntuutioD,  censured  him  for  the  attempt,  is  neither  a 

tor  •tateamau.    The  question  was,  whether  the  attempt  should 

or  the  conteat  in  the  Peninsula  be  resigned.     It  tailed,  indeed, 

not  lost,  but  ito  argument  con  be  thonco  derived, 

the    attempt,   rather   than    the    success,   which   was 

tbo  war  alive ;   moreover  the  French  did  not  push 

far  OH  they  might  have  done,  and  the  uuforeseeu 

of  a  largi!  sum  of  money   being  brought  to  liisbou,   by 

1,  nl   tbo  mumeiit  uf   failure,   euubl<.-d  the   English 

the  crisi*.* 


»  keep  t 
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Section  III. 
INTRENCHED    CAMPS. 

1.  Int;renched  camps  used  as  a  place  of  refiige,  for  a  point  d'aj)pui, 
and  for  a  base  of  operations  for  an  army  in  the  fields  are  establishments 
of  a  modem  institution.^ 

2.  To  Vauban  belongs  the  honour,  of  having  been  the  first  to  point 
out  the  means  of  prolonging  the  defence  of  a  place,  by  the  aid  of 
intrenched  camps,  to  serve  as  pivots  of  operation  and  as  places  of 
refiigo,  for  a  small  carps  d*arm4e} 

3.  As  regards  the  works  for  intrenched  camps,  they  are  similar  to 
those  placed  in  fortifying  a  position,  and  taking  advantage  of  natural 
obstacles,  and  resources  found  on  the  spot ;  but  the  intrenched  camp  is 
generally  taken  up  for  temporary  purposes,  whilst  the  fortified  position 
is  of  a  permanent  nature,  at  least  during  hostilities.  Intrenched  camps 
are  seldom  constructed,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  labour;  and 
when  required,  their  use  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  following  objects  : 

(1)  For  the  security  of  an  army  or  corps  to  cover  a  siege. 

(2)  To  intrench  a  corps  of  observation  for  the  security  of  a  line  of 
frontier  or  territory,  whilst  the  main  army  is  occupied  with  offensive 
operations  in  another  direction. 

(3)  For  the  defence  of  a  frontier ;  placed  in  conjunction,  or  immediate 
connection,  with  a  fortified  place.^ 

4.  The  following  niles  are  generally  adopted  in  the  selection  of 
ground  for  an  intrenched  camp. 

(1)  The  site,  supposes  an  advantageous  ground  to  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  some  artificial  assistance.  The  fortifications  are 
disposed  as  if  they  were  the  enceinte  of  a  place,  of  which  the  bastions, 
or  works,  are  detached  and  closed  by  the  gorge,  to  form  so  many 
separate  forts.  Curtains,  if  used,  may  be  added,  but  not  joined  to  the 
bastions,  in  order  to  leave  sufficient  passages  for  the  troops.     One  of 


'  Brialmont,  Vol.  I.  ^  m,]^  a  (^j^je  Memoire),    G.G.L. 
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the  pciaeiial  oonmderationa  in  the  choice  of  »  site,  in  having  su£ftcient 
A^tli  fiir  tlie  formatina  of  the  troopfi :  and  tho  ground  should  not  be 
itfa  to  ■  canaonwlu  from  the  nvi^hbouring  heights ; — and  all  villugi's 
vilhia  IMO  yards  Bbould  Ih'  occupied,  and  all  obstructions  removed 
wTtiiin  that  distmnce. 

{i)  An  inacoeasiblo  position  is  not  al>\'ays  taken  up,  without  it  can 
be  OKOy  mtoooorod  ;  mt  an  intrenched  camp  seldom  hu^  all  the  resources 
iv  ft  long  defience  and  the  meim.^  of  retreat  shoidd  bu  cougidisri:d, 

',3|  The  jtmction  of  two  rivers  frequently  offers  an  advantageous 
atK  tar  uix  intrenched  camp ;  particularly  in  connection  with  a  fortilied 
[«MM  ■•  Kich  a  positioa  ia  difficult  to  blockade,  end  easily  succoured, 

(4)  An  unplc  Biipply  of  stores,  ammunition,  food,  fuel,  forage,  and 
nt«r.  ia  ncccsauy  to  meet  the  object  of  occupying  the  fortified  camp ; 
l>r  without  these  tho  expense  and  labour  are  thro^iTi  away.^ 

6.  Fooqaicre  uy«,  that  we  should  never  wait  for  the  enemy  in  tho 
lokca  of  eircumrallatioD,  but  that  we  should  go  out  and  atta<.'k  him. 
He  is  to  error  Tlerc  is  no  authority  in  war  without  exception ;  und 
it  wDold  be  duigeroiu  to  proscribo  the  principlo  of  awaiting  the  enemy 
ridun  tho  lines  of  circam^-sllation.^ 

6.  However  good  nuy  bo  the  nitc  uf  such  a  camp,  it  will  always  be 
dificvlt  to  loeata  it  m  that  it  Toay  not  be  turned,  unless  like  tho  camp 
of  Toms  VrdnA,  it  be  upon  a  poiinsula  backed  by  the  sea.  Whenever 
ii  ema  b»  pused  either  by  the  righl  or  the  loft,  the  array  will  bo 
'ompeUcd  to  abandon  it  or  run  the  risk  of  being  iuvcHted  in  it.  It  is 
tUo  tm|nTtaat  that  they  be  established  close  to  a  fortress,  where  the 
•kfifiu  may  be  mic,  or  which  may  cover  the  front  of  the  camp 
BcareM  to  the  Uno  of  rotnsat.  In  gcnend  terms,  such  a  camp  on  a 
river,  with  a  largo  tUe-de-pont  ou  the  other  side  to  command  both  banks, 
oA  near  a  largo  fortified  city  like  Maycnce  or  Strasbourg,  iis  of 
aadoabCed  advantage;  but  it  will  never  be  more  than  a  temponiry 
rW^H,  a  IDMAS  of  gaining  time  and  collooting  reinforcements.  When 
'.hC'  ohjoct  is  to  drive  away  the  ennnr,  it  will  he  necoosory  to  leave  the 
uop  and  uarn*  on  operations  in  the  open  coantry.' 
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7.  When  you  are  obUged  to  attack  an  intrenched  enemy,  it  is 
always  best  to  do  it  immediately,  and  before  his  works  are  quite 
finished.  What  may  be  impracticable  to-day,  to-morrrow  may  be 
impossible.  ♦♦♦♦♦• 

The  reason  why  intrenchments  are  generally  forced,  is  because  their 
flanks  are  not  sufficiently  secured.  If  intrenchments  be  flanked  by  a 
river  which  is  fordable,  they  may  be  easily  attacked  on  that  side. 
Frederick  the  Ghreat  asserted  that,  ''  he  was  no  advocate  for  intrenched 
camps,  unless  it  were  to  cover  a  siege,  and  even  in  that  case  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  not  always  more  advisable  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
the  field."! 

8.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  intrenched  camps  of  Frederick,  that 
of  Buntzelwitz,  was  constructed  on  a  height,  about  two  leagues  from 
Schweidnitz.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
This  intrenched  camp  permitted  Frederick,  whose  army  consisted  of 
only  60,000  men,  to  arrest  130,000  Austro-Bussians,  and  to  oblige 
them  at  length  to  retreat  (1761). 

The  intrenched  camps  of  Kehl  and  of  Dusseldorf,  which  rendered 
such  important  services  in  the  campaign  of  1796,  were  in  reality, 
only  permanent  tites-de-ponts. 

But  the  most  remarkable  intrenched  camp,  and  which  has  shewn  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  the  immense  services  which  may  be  rendered 
by  a  vast  position,  fortified,  after  the  principles  of  modem  tactics,  is 
without  doubt  the  intrenched  camp  of  Torres  Vedras.  This  camp 
offers  some  comparison,  with  that  of  'Buntzelwitz;  but.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  with  more  knowledge,  than  the  engineers  of  Frederick,  gave 
larger  intervals  to  his  lines  and  greater  strength  to  the  works  which 
formed  them.^ 

9.  The  intrenched  camp  '  of  Buntzelwitz  *  was  *  invested  by 
the  Eussian  and  Austrian  armies,  with  these  it  was  resolved  to  attack 
the  intrenched  camp ;  a  well  combined  project  of  attack  was  formed, 
and  all  the  dispositions  for  carrying  it  into  effect  were  made.  The 
Austrian   troops   assembled   at  their  posts;    but  the  Eussian   Greneral 

'  Frederick  the  Great.  *  Brialmont,  VoL  L 
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iiWMiiecl  from  the  pUo,  declaring  that  it  was  imprudent  to  attack  the 
Kii^  of  PruJBiii  in  ao  fonnidabla  a  positioD,  and  uuneccssary  to  do  so, 
'txaaav  his  Majesty  would  soon  be  forced  to  leave  it  for  want  of 
(iraTwona.  A  few  days  afterwards,  tLe  Russian  army  mised  the 
i'kickHdc  bioned  tbeir  t«tits,  and  repassed  the  Oder,  leaving  only  a 
luaD  anxiliaty  corps  of  20,000  men  with  the  Austrians.  (Jomint,  ut 
o^).  Mawlwl  I/iadoD  then  luuounced,  of  necessity,  the  hope  of 
;  tbc  King  of  Prussia  with  any  success,  and  returned  to  the 
p of  KwunndoTf ,  "Thus,"  aaj-s  Jomiui,  "the  King  of  Prussia  luckily 
ftd  thu  gittttuBt  danger  he  had  ever  iucuned,"  The  perilous 
bouuttot  in  which  the  King  of  Prussia  placed  himself  on  this 
Mioo.  wu  snbMqnently  admitted  by  himself;  and  the  error  be 
mitted,  in  thas  exposing  himself  and  bis  army,  hia  country  and 
outie,  to  Dtter  ruin,  be  strougly  condemned :  and,  while  admitting 
r  of  intrenched  positions,  when  they  cover  important 
,  protect  conununicatioufl  with  a  base,  by  one  or  by  several 
\  opeisUoD,  ho  oame  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  worst 
•  of  ft  Ivgc  anny,  well  constituted  and  well  commanded,  was  to 
r  in  *a  intrenched  camp,  whether  under  a  fortress  or  not,  if 
in  were  liable  to  be  invest«d  on  all  sides,  and  to  have  the 
iQUdtions  with  its  base  intercepted.' 
Fotmasesi,  to  which  are  attached  bodies  of  troops  for  offensive 
I,  by  which  those  fortresses  become  in  fact  intTencbed  canips, 
i  pratected  on  one  side  by  the  sea  or  some  impassable  obstacle, 
:  snToanilwl ;  nod  thus  the  troops  in  them  may  lose  their 
1  with  thftir  proper  Iasc,  and  may  be  attacked  and  forced 
p  point  ou  Ihuir  periphery.  Not  such  were  llie  lines  of  Tones 
:  tbt  troojrt  in  Iheiu  could  not  be  starved  out,  nor  cotdd  the 
^  altackad  bat  in  front,  Tliey  formed  a  Grand  T^to,  having  its 
a  Ut  thu  sea ;  and  with  its  base  at  Lisbon,  which 
roorered.* 
)  dabioos  adrantogoe,  att«tidant  upon  the  protection  offered 
b  KSting  npon  a  system  of  linos,  ai-e  remarked  upon  by  General 
1  Nopier: — ^"iJoult  at  the  battle  of  Nivelle;  fared  as  moat 
will,  who  aeek  by  vxtumivo  linos  to  supply  the  want  of 
1,  or  of  biuilil)c«»  in  Ute  troops.     A^iinst  rude  commanders  and 
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undisciplined  soldiers  lines  may  avail,  seldom  against  accomplished 
generals,  never  when  the  assailants  are  the  better  soldiers.  Caesar  at 
Alesia  resisted  the  Guuls,  but  his  lines  served  him  not  at  Dyrrachium 
against  Pompey.  Crassus  failed  in  Calabria  against  Spartacus,  and  in 
modem  times  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  broke  through  all  the  French 
lines  in  Flanders.  If  Wellington  triumphed  at  Torres  Vedras,  it  was 
perhaps  because  his  lines  were  not  attacked,  and,  it  may  be,  Soult  was 
seduced  by  that  example.  His  works  were  almost  as  gigantic  and  upon 
the  same  plan,  that  is  to  say,  a  river  on  one  flank,  the  ocean  on  the 
other,  and  the  front  upon  mountains  covered  with  redoubts  and  partially 
protected  by  inundations.  But  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  had  only  three 
months  to  complete  his  system,  his  labours  were  under  the  gaze  of  his 
enemy,  his  troops,  twice  defeated  during  the  execution,  were  inferior  in 
confidence  and  numbers  to  the  assailants.  Lord  Wellington's  lines  at 
Torres  Vedras  had  been  laboured  for  a  whole  year.  Massena  only  knew 
of  them  when  they  stopped  his  progress,  and  his  army  inferior  in 
numbers  had  been  repulsed  in  the  recent  battle  of  Busaco.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  to  decry  intrenched  camps  within  compass,  and  around 
which  an  active  army  moves  as  on  a  pivot,  delivering  or  avoiding  battle 
according  to  circumstances.  The  objection  applies  only  to  those  exten- 
sive covering  lines  by  which  soldiers  are  taught  to  consider  themselves 
inferior  in  strength  and  courage  to  their  enemies.  A  general  is  thus 
precluded  from  showing  himself  at  important  points  and  critical  periods ; 
he  is  unable  to  encourage  liis  troops  or  to  correct  errors ;  his  sudden 
resources  and  the  combinations  of  genius  are  excluded  by  the  necessity 
of  adhering  to  the  works,  while  the  assailants  may  make  whatever 
dispositions  they  like,  menace  every  point  and  select  where  to  break 
through.  The  defenders,  seeing  large  masses  directed  against  them 
and  imable  to  draw  confidence  from  a  like  display  of  nimibers,  become 
fearful,  knowing  there  must  be  some  weak  point  which  is  the  measure 
of  strength  for  the  whole.  The  assailants  fall  on  with  that  heat  and 
vehemence  which  belongs  to  those  who  act  voluntarily  and  on  the 
offensive ;  each  mass  strives  to  outdo  those  on  its  right  and  left,  and 
failure  is  only  a  repulse,  whereas  the  assailed  having  no  resource  but 
victory  look  to  their  flanks,  and  are  more  anxious  about  their  neighbours 
fighting  than  their  own."^ 
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I  tnHTim  as  to  tbese  camps  is,  that  they  are  particularly 
i  to  an  army  at  home  or  uear  ita  base  of  operations.  If  a 
any  occupied  an  intrenched  camp  on  the  Elbe,  it  would  be  lost 
!  spue  between  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  was  held  by  the  euemy ; 
bat  if  it  vei«  invested  in  an  intrenched  camp  near  Strasbourg,  it  might 
vitli  A  Quia  asaiflUooe  resumo  its  euperiority  and  take  the  held,  while 
liw  tatmy  in  tlu  interior  of  France,  and  between  the  relieving  force, 
and  the  iatnoehed  army  would  ha\e  great  difficulty  in  recrossing  the 
Kbiot  We  have  heretofore  considered  these  camps  in  a  strategic  light; 
t«t  aeTeiBl  Genaou  generals  have  maintained  that  they  are  suitable  to  ' 
uw  places  or  to  prevent  sl^es, — which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  little 
■iplustical.  Doubtless  it  will  be  more  diificult  to  bsBiege  a  place  when 
^  tnay  13  encam{«d  on  its  glacis ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  forts 
ifld  campA  are  a  mutnol  support ;  bat,  according  to  my  \iew,  the  real 
4iid  principal  use  of  intrenclicd  camps  is  always  to  afford,  if  necessary, 
T  refuge  for  an  army,  or  the  means  of  debouching  offensively 
e  point  or  beyond  a  large  river.  To  bury  an  army  in  such 
•  OBpi  la  expOM  il  to  the  danger  of  being  outflanked  and  cut  off, 
v^if  to  letjud  a  siege,  would  be  a  folly.*  ■  •  •  • 

13.  TIm  ^stcD  of  intrenched  camps  was  adopted  very  extensively 
tij  X^Kileoa  at  the  tine  when  he  left  large  bodies  of  troops  in  possession 
<4  iha  BUneTOu  fortresses  wliich  had  surrendered  to  him  on  the  Elbe 
Mul  th*  dler,  in  1813.  Those  cities,  as  Magdeburg,  Wittc-nburg,  Torgau, 
Diwdcn.  Brealau,  Coatrin.  Dantzig,  Stettin,  and  Glogau,  became,  in  faci, 
mtmicliad  oaups,  and  required  armies  for  their  defence.  The  measure 
wi^  no  doubt,  adopted  under  the  expectation  of  toeing  able,  in  his  next 
(W^aign,  to  carry  the  war  througli  Prussia  and  Silesia  into  Poland ; 
ttd,  had  be  been  able  to  do  so,  he  would  at  once  have  recovered  military 
poHnaiDO  of  the  country,  and.  with  it,  those  important  places :  but,  as 
ftnta  proved,  he  was  deprived  of  a  vast  amount  of  force,  which  was 
■tat  tqp  in  the  fortresses,  or  in  positions  near  them.  All  these  troops 
1  or  captured,  by  the  immense  armies  which  the 
i  to  send  against  them,  without  disabling  themselves 
6na  opgratiny  efficiently  and  successfully  in  driving  the  French  out 
gf  lb*  couDtriea.     Id  rottring,  Napoloon  I.  left  btdiind  him  a  total  force 
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wliich,  in  his  subsequent  necessities,  would  haye  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him ;  while  the  blockading  forces,  which  the  allies  were 
obliged  to  leave,  in  order  to  mask  the  fortresses,  could,  on  account  of 
the  numerical  superiority  of  their  armies,  without  material  incon- 
venience, be  spared.^ 

14.  Intrenched  camps  should  combine  defensive  and  offensive 
faculties :  the  camp  may  be  formed  in  contiguity  to  a  place,  and  armies 
may,  in  case  of  need,  take  refuge  in  them ;  yet  the  camp  itself  should 
be  an  offensive  position,  from  which  the  troops  it  contains  may  be 
always  ready  to  take  the  offensive  in  the  field.  To  place  in  such  camps 
troops  of  secondary  character,  incapable  of  acting  efficiently  in  the  field, 
would  deprive  an  intrenched  camp  of  the  great  object  for  which  it 
should  be  constructed.  None,  therefore,  but  well  appointed  and  well 
exercised  troops,  fit  for  any  service  in  the  field,  should  occupy  in- 
trenched camps,  on  strategical  points.^ 

15.  The  chain  of  heights,  extending  in  a  serpentine  line  from 
Finchampstead  in  Berkshire  to  Guildford  in  Surrey,— comprehending 
the  wide  plateaux  of  Easthampstead  and  Hartford  Bridge,  the  Chobham 
and  Famham  ridges,  and  the  range  of  chalk-hills  called  the  Hogs- 
back, — constitute  choice  positions  covering  Windsor  and  the  metropolis 
against  an  enemy  coming  from  Hampshire  and  the  south-western 
coimties.  This  line,  presenting  numerous  salient  points,  is  capable  of 
being  fortified  by  field-works,  disposed  so  as  to  defend  one  another  and 
the  ground  about  them ;  and  thus  the  whole  position  may  be  rendered 
a  sort  of  Torres  Vedras  on  a  small  scale.* 


Line^  at  York  Town, 

16.  The  fate  of  Comwallis  shows  us  that  a  small  force,  even  within 
intrenched  lines,  if  left  without  succour,  cannot  hold  out  indefinitely 
against  a  superior  force.  At  York  Town  there  were  lines  again  in  *  the 
Civil  War,  in  the  United  States ' ;  but  this  time  not  merely  a  small 
semicircle  of  lines  round  a  village,  but  they  were  thrown  across  the 
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I,  and  looked  very  formidable.  The  peninsula  is  about  seven 
■  wide.  Tbco^  are  creeks  running  into  the  rivers  on  each  Hide,  the 
g  low  snd  BWMDpy ;  and  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  ground 
by  iLo  engineering  works  of  the  Confederates,  who 
I  the  be«l  engineers  of  tho  old  United  States'  jVmiy.  The  place 
hid  a  T«7  Btrong  look,  and  it  was  reported  to  be  kept  by  about  20,000 
■EH,  the  best  of  tlie  Confederate  army,  under  General  Hagruder.  * 

•  •  *  •  How  to  turn  them  was  the  next 

dtfieshy.  The  gun-boale  which  accompanied  irCIellan's  army  were 
doM  to  his  right  flank,  and  he  might  be  supposed  able  to  force  his  way 
■p  the  Vork  River.  But  the  batteries  on  the  York  river  were  ao 
itniDp— the  fire  of  forty  of  the  very  heaviest  guns  being  brought,  on 
that  estreme  point,  to  bear  across  the  water — and  they  were  so 
dlKtually  backed  by  the  fire  of  another  fort,  which  had  been  thrown 
t^cm  the  other  aide  of  tho  York  Eivor,  at  a  place  called  Gloucester, 
that  the  oonuBUidore  of  the  gun-boats  thought  it  was  impossible  to  take 
than  ttpi.  Tott  might  ask,  why  M'Clellan  did  not  use  the  James  Kiver, 
vhich  n  narigiiblc  all  the  way  up  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  the 
cAbnted  Jlerrimae  waa  at  that  time  lying  there ;  and,  as  long  as  she 
lay  there,  •£>  laag  tho  Northern  General  found  himaclf  unable  to  use 
tlw  Stmm  IUT«r. 


lUa  impcdiuMmt  limited  U'Gcllan  to  the  York  River,  where  gun- 
facala  coold  not  go  p««t  the  works.  Kl'deUan  had  hoard  beforehand 
i4  tka  oppoaitioti  he  waa  to  expect  at  this  particular  point,  llo  was  not 
■■awKre  of  tbGK  lines ;  and  probably  ho  exaggerated  the  difUciUty  of 
paanng  tbenL  lie  determined  to  turn  them  in  this  way.  He  landed 
wUh  thrae  onl  of  fnor  corp«  of  his  army,  the  three  being  under  the 
nmmaod  of  thrcv  naipoctablc  officers  of  the  old  United  States'  Army. 
The  fbttrth  cnqM  waa  under  the  command  of  M'Dowell,  who,  the  year 
Wlii,  had  toat  the  Iialtle  of  Bull's  Run ;  and  he  was  to  come  after  the 
rut.  Hi!  was  to  land  on  tho  Gloucester  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  turn 
the  defennes  on  that  in'de  of  the  ri%-cr.  It  was  supposed  that  by  doing 
that,  the  guo-boata  w«)uld  then  force  their  way  up,  and  that,  when 
thiT  got  behind  the  enemy'ii  works,  the  enemy  would  abandon   the 
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'  The  President,  and  the  President's  Cabinet,  Kving  at  Washington,' 
insisted  that  the  whole  of  M'Dowell's  corps  should  remain  behind. 
M'Clellan  remonstrated  against  this ;  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in 
getting  one  out  of  the  three  divisions  which  composed  M'Dowell's  corps 
sent  to  him,  the  two  others  remaining  behind.  The  one  division  that 
came,  commanded  by  General  Franklin,  was  thought  too  weak  for  the 
work,  that  the  whole  corps  were  intended  to  do,  which  was  to  land  and 
turn  the  defences  on  the  Gloucester  side  of  the  river.  Hence  M'Clellan 
resolved  to  lay  siege  to  these  intrenchments  and  take  them  by  sap.  A 
single  attempt  was  made  to  carry  them  by  storm,  but  it  failed  in  a 
lamentable  manner.  He  then  sat  down  to  besiege  the  place  in  due 
form.  There  was  his  mistake ;  for  the  garrison,  at  first  weak,  had  now 
gained  strength.  General  Johnston,  who  had  withdrawn  from  Manassas 
jimction  upon  hearing  of  M'Clellan's  plan,  had  at  length  reached  the 
peninsula,  bringing  additional  troops  with  him.  It  was  on  the  3rd  of 
April  that  M'Clellan  began  his  march,  and  we  find  that  a  month  had 
elapsed  before  he  was  ready  to  push  an  attack  on  the  Southern  intrench- 
ments. Then,  he  pushed  the  attack  so  hard,  that  the  Southerners 
thought  themselves  in  danger ;  and  when  they  did  find  themselves  in 
danger,  they  did  not  wait  for  the  intrenchments  to  be  taken ;  they  did 
not  wait  for  the  Northern  army  to  come  in  and  follow  them;  but 
quietly  moving  off  in  the  night,  and  taking  with  them,  gims,  stores, 
and  everything,  they  abandoned  the  whole  intrenchment  and  fell  back 
towards  Richmond.  M'Clellan  followed  them  up,  of  course.  There  is 
a  placed  called  Williamsburg,  a  day's  march  from  York  Town ;  where 
again  the  peninsula  is  very  narrow.  There  also  the  Southerners  had 
thrown  up  works  intended  to  detain  the  Northerners  for  a  certain  time 
before  it,  but  they  failed.  An  action  took  place  on  the  arrival  of 
M'Clellan's  troops,  as  soon  as  they  gathered  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
works.  General  Sumner,  the  oldest  officer  in  the  Northern  army,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  corps  of  General  M'Clellan's  army,  commenced 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  works.  By  a  very  gallant  action,  one  that 
bears  examination  well,  a  Northern  brigade,  by  wading  through  an 
unguarded  passage  of  one  of  the  creeks  which  covered  the  front  of  the 
enemy's  works,  gained  and  occupied  the  ground  on  the  other  side, 
where  M'Clellan  soon  supported  them  by  more  troops.  The  works 
were  thus  turned.     There  happened  to  be  some  open  ground  on  their 
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riglit,  which  had  merely  a  creek  in  front  of  it ;  this  creek  having  been 
▼aded  throagh,  and  these  troops  having  established  themselves  on  the 
other  aide,  the  strength  of  the  works  was  gone;  and  if  the  Con- 
fedentes  had  waited  another  day,  they  would  have  been  attacked  to 
great  diaadvantage.^ 

» (U.a  Inatituti<m),  C.C.C. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
Section    I. 
COAST    DEFENCE. 

1.  Coast  defence,  has  for  its  object  not  only  the  prevention  of  an 
enemy  from  gaining,  with  the  assistance  of  his  navy,  a  foothold  on 
shore,  from  destroying  by  the  fire  of  his  ships  important  depdts, 
arsenals,  navy-yards,  &c.,  and  from  opening  a  road  to  the  interior  of 
the  coimtry  by  forcing  the  passage  to  and  taking  possession  of 
navigable  water-ways;  but  also  the  holding  of  points  suitable  for  a 
basis  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations  of  the  national  navy,  or  for 
a  port  for  blockade-runners  and  vessels  in  distress.  It  would  be  a 
a  financial  impossibility  to  fortify  all  points  that  might  be  accessible 
to  an  enemy  along  a  long-stretched  sea-shore ;  but  granting  even  that 
the  exchequer  of  a  country  should  justify  the  erection  of  strong  works 
for  the  protection  of  points  of  but  secondary  importance,  a  most  &tal 
mistake  would  be  made  in  the  attempt  to  occupy  and  to  hold  all  these 
points  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  Confederates  unwilling  to  yield 
to  their  enemy  a  single  square  inch  of  ground  without  obstinately 
contesting  it,  fell  into  the  error  of  making  an  attempt,  not  only  to  hold 
too  many  points  along  their  sea-coast,  but  also,  along  their  navigable 
streams.^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

2.  A  perfect  system  of  coast  defence  must  necessarily  combine  two 
elements ;  a  local  defence,  based  on  the  efficiency  of  batteries  afloat  and 
ashore,  on  obstructions  and  torpedoes ;  and,  if  the  seeming  contradiction 
may  be  allowed,  secondly,  on  offensive  defence,  or  the  series  of  active 
operations  which  must  be  left  to  the  conjoined  efforts  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  success  of  local  defence  supposes :  fortifications,  that  will 
withstand  the  fire  of  modern  artillery;  batteries,  able  to  affect  the 
the  armour  of  iron-clad,  such,  as  will,  hereafter  be  used  in  attacks  on 
fortified  points;  and  obstructions  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  steamers  from  passing  out  of  reach  of  these  batteries  without 
leaving  them  time   for  continuing  their   fire   at  close  ranges.      The 


^  Von  Scheliha,  Chap.  I. 
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A'c  defence,  next  to  tlic  strengtli  tiud  cQicioncy  of 

ly  and  na^'y,  will  de]>eQd  on  tho  facilities  that  cxiat  for  the 

of  a  miEcient  force  with  which  to  hinder  the  enciny  fiom 

a  lodgment  at  any  given  point  on  the  coast,  or  should  ho 

m  effecting  a  landing,  to  oppose  any  furtlii.T  uivas<ion.* 

moTcmf.'nts  of  troops  and  mnlerirl,  are  made  usually  from 

B  towards  the  circumference,  the  moat  useful  railways  for  the 

am  thoM  which  are  directed  towards  tho  exterior,  from   tho 

and  the  gri.«t  atrutegic&l  pivots.     The  lines  along  the  frontier 

uf  Ultle  use  bofoK  luvaaioos  and  dangerous  after,  the  enemy  being 

to  ea\  them  at  tlte  commencement  of  hostilities  and  uuiko  them 

for  his  own  operatioua.     The  only  parallel  lines  of  real  use 

V  are  those  which  connect  the  f^eat  strategical  pivot:!. 

poafbility  of  cuttioff  a  railroad  between  two  places,  exists  less  on 

ttUBA  frootien,  than  on  others,  tho  points  for  lauding  being  limited 

■nbor,  and  wmtchod  b}*  veesels.     For  thut  reason,  and  because  it  ia 

in^artaat  to  bo  able  to  concentrate  quickly  on  the  poiut  threatened 

Katter«d  for  observation,  it  ia  right  to  establish  parallel 

a  line  of  railway  connecting  the  moat  important  maritime 

*At  the  period  of  the  threatened  invoBion  of  England,  by 
'  Sir  David  Dnndas  held  the  chief  command  in  Kent  und 
It  WM  fai«  intention,  if  he  should  bo  beaten  on  the  shore,  to 
rmw  hit  troops,  not  in  the  direction  of  Tendon,  but  throwing  hack 
t  aad  ccntrv  to  retreut  upon  the  intrenched  camp  at  Dover. 
\%  lint  *CRing  position  hu  could  have  brought  the  enemy  to  bay,  and 
^aid  time  fur  the  gathmn^  of  ibe  strength  of  Britain  around  the 
aetnpaUa.  Or,  if  the  f;:eneral  hod  found  that  Nupoloon  disregarded  him, 
flod  w«a  tnanbing  otnught  upon  London,  then  Dundas  would  have 
Mftiinl  fiictli  and  promed  close  upon  the  rear  and  right  flank  of  the 
^KKj"*  eolamn^  Tho  dirrct  rood  from  Canterbury'  und  (bo  passago 
vt  tiM  Lower  Uodn'ay  were  burred  by  the  intrenched  camp  at  Chatham. 
7^  Fnocfa  murt  havo  taken  their  routes  by  llaidHtone,  Tunbridge,  &c., 
iliiwigil  ■  morir  difficult  countrj',  where  their  columns  would  have  biM.'n 
Jeliyvd    hf    tlie    brealdng    up    of    the  roads.      Sir  James  FulUicy 
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commanded  in  Sussex;  Sir  James  Craig  in  Essex.  Witt  the  help 
of  carriages  the  former  would  have  reached  the  great  chain  of  chalk 
hills  before  the  enemy ;  or  he  might  have  brought  10,000  men  to  bear 
on  their  left  flank  while  it  was  embarrassed  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
way  through  the  Weald  of  Kent:  Craig  would  have  crossed  the 
Thames  from  Tilbury,  or  have  hastened  directly  to  London.  It  would 
have  been  madness  in  the  British  to  have  risked  a  general  battle  in  the 
field,  even  in  such  tempting  positions  as  the  chalk  hillw  offer.  Our 
troops  were  not  then  of  a  quality  to  meet  and  firustrate  the  manoeuvres 
of  such  an  army  as  that  which  Napoleon  would  have  led  to  the  attack.^ 

5.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  tract  on  the  defence  of  England^  in 
1859,  states,  as  to  the  arrangements  which  should  be  adopted  against  an 
advance  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.  ♦  ♦  • 
*  *  *  *  'Positions  should  be  reconnoitred 
and  intrenched,  upon  which  to  &11  back  upon  in  succession,  in  order 
to  cover  the  capital.  A  commodious  steam  ferry  by  rafts  should  be 
established  between  Gbavesend  and  Tilbury  Fort :  each  flat  capable  of 
transporting  1000  men  at  a  trip ;  so  that  all  the  disposable  force  on 
either  bank  of  the  river  might  be  passed  to  that  which  is  attacked,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  invaders'  conuniuiication  with  the  sea,  if  they 
have,  without  due  precautions,  advanced  into  the  interior :  whilst  all 
the  troops  stationed  near  the  capital  should  imite  with  those  first 
opposed  to  the  invaders,  on  either  side  of  them — to  effect  which  any- 
where there  would  be  no  difficulty.  The  forces  of  Kent  and  Essex 
united,  and  greatly  strengthened  by  the  resources  on  which  they  had 
fallen  back,  would  be  enabled  to  act  with  vigour .  against  the  enemy, 
who,  being  harassed  on  the  flanks  and  rear  by  the  irregular  levies 
which  would  be  brought  against  him  during  his  advance,  would 
scarcely  risk  a  general  action ;  and,  should  he  rashly  make  the  attempt, 
there  would  be  little  doubt  about  the  issue  of  the  unequal  contest.* 

6.  The  principal  laid  down  in  the  admirable  work — *  Report  on  the 
National  Defences  of  the  United  States ' — is  that  all  assailable  points 
should  be  guarded  by  forts,  so  as  to  leave  the  naval  forces  free.  Forts 
can  be  made  impregnable  against  any  naval  force  that  could  be  brought 
against  them,  and  are  needed  for  the  protection  of  our  fleets  while 

^  Sir  Henry  Banbury. 
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inpuiag  for  hostilities  on  the  ocean.  The  govemmoat  and  poopie  of 
4a  United  Stales  view  not  with  £ivour  the  eubatitutioii  of  floating 
htteriM  Gar  pemmaeat  land  defences,  on  account  of  the  perialmble 
Htare  of  Uio  farmer,  and  the  inefficient  atate  in  which  they  may  he 
vkeo  tMMjn^  danger  menaces.  The  value  which  they  might  have,  if 
is  perieet  order  at  the  moment  of  being  wanted,  ceosea  as  soon  as  the 
■cnati  vhiok  called  thoni  forth  no  longer  exists ;  and  their  speedy 
To  leuTO  the  defence  of  harbours  and  other  ptTinnnont 
■tta  to  Icmporary  constructions  so  costly  as  ships,  which  ore 
tarmed  of  p«trialubto  nulcrials,  would  be  to  expend  enormous  sums  in 
A  Buiuier  which  would  invite  attack  by  sea.  If  wc  rely  for  our  del'once 
<m  cor  iiarnl  force,  no  portion  of  it  should  be  permitted  to  leave  om- 
Malta  fbr  tlu  protectiim  of  our  foreign  commerce,  iu  the  event  of  an 
limrm  of  war  ocoturiog.' 

7.  FmifioatioaB,  are  among  the  be>9t  preparatives  for  defensive 
,  they  are  always  ready  with  the  appliuations  of 
t  form  a  barrier  to  on  enemy,  or  make  his  advance 
my  baiardoiu.  They  form  secure  receptacles  for  the  assembly  of 
wethm  (anm ;  while  they  can  be  held  by  those  who  are  least  useful  or 
cna  lotaUjr  inefficient  for  the  Held.  They  are,  no  doubt,  expensive, 
lot  not  umMOnably  ao,  for  the  position  they  bold  in  the  game  of  war. 
TW  ooK  of  a  aingle  sloop  of  war,  with  it«  equipment,  mil  construct  a 
fisA  fiirt,  width  will  last  almost  for  ever ;  and  that  of  two  or  three  Une- 
W-hattle  ahip*  will  nu»o  n  fortress.  It  is  by  no  meuns  necessary'  to 
opvcr  Uu*  oountry  with  fortifications,  as  is  done  on  the  continent ;  but 
fa«  profit,  who  consider  tho  subject,  would  not  admit  that  it  is  most 
Jwiribli  to  pvonde  our  naval  arsenals,  and  u  few  leading  points  on  the 
M^M.  with  defences,  and  to  apply  additional  protection  to  somo  of  our 
hwjgB  pnfwirifjns.' 

K  Umtarti&ed,  an  enemy  would  only  have  to  detach  about  15,000 
ar  3O,O0*t  aum  from  hie  main  invading  army  to  eflect  iu  a  few  days  the 
4«tnictioB  of  all  our  ships  and  naval  establishments  tit  Portsmouth ; 
lartificd,  ho  mu«t  employ  an  army  of  at  least  three  times  that  number, 
taA  mast  have  a  cooMU'rahlu  time  at  his  disposal  to  undertako  a  n.-guhir 
•■M.      CWortifiod,  DO  force  Ihst,  in   the  cuso  referred  to,  we  could 


^  ar  Omnti  Dooj^  Put  UU  Scv.  X 


•  Sir  J.  F.  Bar^yat^  Port  L 
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afford  for  the  garrisons  of  .these  places  could  protect  either  against  the 
attack  of  15,000  regular  troops.  Fortified,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
providing  the  numbers  and  description  of  troops  that  would  be  capable 
of  making  a  good  defence  of  these  nurseries  of  the  Navy.  27f»fortified, 
they  at  once  fall  if  an  enemy  were  to  obtain  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
army  in  the  field ;  fortified,  they  remain  in  our  hands  even  under  such 
untoward  circumstances,  and  thus  enable  us  to  avert  the  destruction  of 
our  naval  power  at  a  period  when  all  the  resources  of  the  country  would 
be  required  to  enable  us  to  retrieve  the  position  we  had  temporarily  lost 
The  foregoing  observations  refer  to  the  extended  lines  of  works  which 
cover  our  naval  arsenals  against  attack  by  land.  We  have  other 
defences  against  attack  by  an  enemy  on  shore  (for  instance  the  fort  at 
Newhaven),  which  have  for  their  object  to  prevent  an  enemy  who  may 
have  been  enabled  to  land  a  comparatively  small  force,  obtaining 
possession  of  harbours  which,  exceedingly  valuable  to  us,  as  sheltering 
our  cruizers  and  squadrons  against  attack  by  a  superior  force  at  the 
particular  point  assailed,  would  be  admirable  bases  of  operation  for  an 
enemy  to  harbour  his  men-of-war  and  transports  for  landing  an  army, 
especially  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  stores.  "With  the  harbours  on  our 
coast  thus  defended,  invasion  becomes  much  more  difficult,  owing  to  the 
enemy  being  thrown  upon  the  open  beach  to  effect  a  landing.  The 
works  for  the  defence  of  these  places  absorb  only  a  small  and  a  partially 
disciplined  force.^ 

9.  To  provide  against  naval  attack  on  a  port  during  the  absence  of 
the  fieet,  big  guns,  with  all  the  numerous  accessories  for  their  service, 
are  necessary ;  and  these  must  be  placed  in  positions  so  protected  and 
arranged  as  to  give  them  a  decided  superiority  over  the  artillery  of 
assailing  ships.  The  question  then  arises  whether  they  shall  be  placed 
afloat  in  strongly  protected  vessels,  i.e,,  in  floating  batteries;  or  at 
fixed  points  either  on  land  or  on  shoals,  i.e.,  in  forts  The  proposal  to 
defend  our  ports  against  naval  attack  by  fioating  batteries  alone,  im^es 
however,  that  we  must  maintain  at  each  of  our  chief  ports  a  naval 
squadi'on  sufficiently  powerful,  to  resist,  during  the  absence  of  our  sea- 
going fleet,  the  attack  of  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  Then  arise  the 
questions,  what  u  a  sufficiently  powerful  force  to  maintain  at  each  point 

• 

^  Jervois. 


[  be  ita  first  cost  ?  in  how  many  years  will 
e  outlay  for  it  ?  what  will  be  the  expense  of 
!  nudnten&itce  ?  It  ia  impossible  to  examine  these  questions 
"iibuut  orriTing  at  the  concluiuon  that  even  if  our  resources  in  money 
ud  in  noinieQ  rendered  it  practipnble  to  maintain  such  a  force  in 
addition  to  our  aea-going  Navy,  the  defence  of  our  porta  con  be  effected 
melt  nnre  efficiently  and  economically  with  the  aid  of  other  means. 
A*  on  Und,  IbrtiGcatioD  enables  113  t«  economitie  in  troops ;  so,  on  the 
■■  onart,  we  can,  by  the  aamo  means,  economise  in  ships  by  providing 
Ibr  the  protection  of  our  harbours  against  naval  attack.  Irrespective, 
hu«gv«T,  of  the  qucBtiou  of  the  expense  of  providing  for  coast  defence 
by  Boating  batteries  alone,  very  h'ttle  consideration  is  requisite  to 
mienitaoi,  (hat  if  there  be  positions  on  land  ft'om  whence  an  elective 
ttt  can  be  bnmgbl  to  bear  on  the  ohaniiel,  anchorage,  or  shore  to  be 
,  there  ia  no  object  in  placing  the  guns  in  vessels  afioat.  In 
referred  to,  there  cannot  be  any  object 
is  whatitoting  an  unsteady  platform  on  which  the  amoimt  of  protection 
Aat  cao  he  afllbrd«<d  is  limited  by  considerations  inherent  to  floating 
Mnctana,  and  which  is  h'uble  to  be  taken  away  or  to  be  sunk,  for  a 
fixed  and  perfvctly  HlCTidy  platform  on  shore,  which  cau  be  fully 
protected,  either  against  its  Ere  being  silenced,  or  from  capture  by  an 
mrmj.  In  cawo,  however,  where  the  distance  between  forts  is  so  great 
that  the  intervening  space  caimot  be  properly  commanded  by  their  fire, 
or  where  it  may  be  nn^eiMary  to  have  advanced  batteries  of  artillery  at  a 
dtftaore  fttim  the  Rhore,  and  where  foundations  for  fixed  works  cannot 
bt  obtained  withuot  expense  uikd  dilBualty  disproportioned  to  the  object, 
it  baemiMi  neeauary  to  f^mploy  floating  defences.^ 

10.  WbatCTer  improvements  may  be  toade  in  land  batteries,  their 
«itbe  adAqnacjr  far  the  purpose  of  defence  cannot  be  certain  against  the 
niMtity  of  Nteamen,  and  the  facility  of  their  maucDu^-ring  power,  unless 
the  pa— go  to  ho  dBfondcd  bo  luurow  and  perhaps  tortuous ;  but  they 
■ay  be  powerful  in  fiombioatioa  with  floating  defences,  which  are 
pmliuiy  oeoeMarj'  in  eAtuarioA,  in  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  and  in 
m  or  inlota  tKat  are  wide.* 
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Positions  of  Batteries. 

11.  Coast  batteries  are  usually  erected  on  important  situations, 
commanding  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  harbour,  which  it  is  requisite  te 
defend.  Should  the  mouth  be  very  wide,  intermediate  batteries  must 
be  placed  between  the  opposite  shores  on  islands,  breakwaters,  &c.,  or 
floating  batteries  must  be  moored  in  favourable  positons,  so  that  any 
vessels  endeavouring  to  force  an  entrance  shall,  in  doing  so,  be 
compelled  to  pass  within  comparatively  short  ranges  of  the  batteries. 

Another  purpose  for  which  guns  are  required  in  the  defence  of  a 
coast,  is  to  prevent  troops  landing  from  vessels  in  boats.  Field  or 
position  artillery  would  generally  be  employed  when  the  coast  offers 
many  beaches  well  adapted  for  the  disembarkation  of  troops,  but  when 
there  are  but  few  landing  places,  so  that  the  enemy  must  choose  one  of 
them,  guns  would  be  placed  in  field  works,  or  permanent  batteries 
erected  in  such  situations  as  will  enable  the  fire  of  the  battery  to  flank 
the  bcach.^ 

12.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  general  rule  for  the  most 
advantageous  height  of  a  battery  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  because 
that  level  alters  with  the  tide :  the  height  should  also  depend  on  the 
degree  of  proximity  to  which  vessels  may,  from  their  draught  of  water, 
approach  to  attack.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  all  batteries 
should  have  some  command  over  the  body  fired  at.  The  most 
favourable  situation  for  a  gun  battery  in  the  field  service  is  about  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  range  above  the  position  of  the  enemy.  But 
this  low  command  is  sufficient  only  in  firing  against  troops :  when  the 
fire  of  one  battery  is  directed  against  another,  a  more  considerable 
command  is  of  great  importance.  At  the  siege  of  Burgos,  in  1812, 
the  batteries  of  the  place  were  60  feet  above  the  breaching  battery,  at 
the  distance  of  160  yards  only ;  and  their  effect  was  irresistible,  the 
shot  plimging  on  the  very  platforms  of  the  besiegers'  battery. 


^  Owen. 
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I«Bd  batteries  proporl^  placed,  well  armed  and  skilfully  served,  may 

I  with  great  effect  on  our  pnemy'§  8hip§  at  great  distancea,  and 

)  up,  AS  the  IntU-r  approach,  a  continued  and  deliberate  fire,  the 

t  of  which  will  become  still  more  formidable  in  proporttou  as  the 

llli^  are  oeorer* 

13.  I/,  *  *  ships  be  permitted  to  approach  with  impnnity, 
0  wdl  their  distancos  from  a  fortress,  and  then  deliberately 
I  tlwir  fire,  the  torrent  of  iron  which  they  may  throw  in  must  he 
»  and  overwhelming,  particularly  if  the  batteries  are  placed 
i  jUmr  iTrttu,  and  conitcqueiitly  commanded  by  the  upper  decks  of  large 
•hip«.  Batterios  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water  are  far  more 
•ubjcrt  to  the  fire  of  ships,  and  are  much  leas  formidable  to  them,  than 
lattorin  eiDTaI«d  »ompwhut  above  the  surface  of  the  sea :         *  * 

»hBH»«  abot,  ereu  the  best  directed,  from  the  ship,  will,  except  such  as 
■  Aa^r  ehmaee  to  cuter  the  embrasured,  or  graze  the  crest  of  the  parapet, 
(  over  the  heads  of  the  defenders  in  the  battery  without  doing 
r  nateml  harm.     Should  any  guna  bo  mounted  en  barbette,  which 
r  to  be  tho  caw  in  sea-batterice  intended  for  close  or  flaiJcing 
L  they  would  inevitably  be  dismounted.' 


Elfcttion  of  Batteries. 

14.  In  proportion  oa  butteries  Are  elevated,  they  lose  in  the  beat 
t  uf  their  own  fire,  but  become  far  less  exposed  to  suffer  fiom  that 
Thurc  ia  alao  Irom  elevated  direct  batteries,  if  close  to  tho 
r, «  certain  qnce  near  them  which  they  cannot  command  at  all, 
■oA  when  TaasoU  or  bants  would  consequently  bo  safe  from  them.  It 
ia  m  object  to  itriku  out  a  niixlium  betwe^i  these  conflicting  advantages 
•od  diaadvaotages.  by  which  Lite  batieiy  may  be  greatly  secim:d  I'roiu 
the  fin)  6iMxi  afloat,  without  losing  very  essentially  in  its  own  etfitcta. 
V»  najr  be  done  by  placing  tlie  guna  at  not  less  tlian  litty  feet,  above 
a  Ic»J  of  the  water :   (high  tides).'  •  •  • 
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15.  The  advantage  of  having  guns  in  action  on  a  precipice,  or  on 
ground,  so  steep  as  to  catch  the  enemy's  shot  without  their  rebounding, 
even  without  any  front  cover,  is  well  known,  as  there  is  but  one  small 
limit  of  altitude  within  which  the  opposing  shot  can  take  effect; 
whereas,  when  subject  to  the  ricochet,  the  course  that  may  be  effective 
is  greatly  prolonged.^ 

16.  Choctaw  Bluff  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Alabama  river — 
"110  miles  above  Mobile" — at  a  distance  of  8  miles  from  Owen 
Bluff,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tombigbee  river,  and  about  50  miles 
above  the  jimction  of  these  rivers.  Both  places  had  been  fortified,  with 
the  view  of  closing  the  navigation  of  the  two  rivers  in  case  Mobile 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  highest  elevation  of  the 
bluff  above  the  mean  height  of  the  Alabama  river  is  91  feet;  its  slope 
towards  the  bend  of  the  river  is  gradual,  whilst  its  fall  towards  the 
river-bank  and  a  boggy  bottom,  that  is  situated  between  the  river  and 
a  millpond,  is  very  steep.  The  position  was  well  chosen,  the  course  of 
the  river  being  such  as  to  expose  a  boat  to  a  heavy  fire,  not  only  while 
approaching  and  passing  the  batteries,  but  also  after  having  passed 
them.* 

17.  The  works  which  the  in-shore  squadron  '  at  the  naval  attack  on 
Sebastopol '  undertook  to  engage,  were  three : — ^At  a  bend  of  the  coast 
north-east  of  Cape  Constantine,  there  stood  that  small  fastness  which 
the  English  sumamed  the  'Wasp.'  Overhanging  the  shore,  at  an 
elevation  of  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  work  was  so  well 
covered  round  by  its  glacis,  that,  much  as  it  made  itself  felt,  the  Allies, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  harcfly  knew  the  form  of  its  structure. 
They  have  since  learnt  that  it  was  a  small  square  tower  27  feet  high, 
with  a  diameter  of  50  feet,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Besides  a  piece 
placed  for  the  defence  of  its  drawbridge,  it  mounted  on  its  summit 
eight  guns,  being  one  at  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  sides,  and  one  at 
each  of  the  four  angles.  Of  those  eight  guns,  there  were  five  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  shipping  in  the  waters  beneath.  The  Telegraph 
battery  was  an  earthwork  on  the  cliff,  which  gave  it  an  elevation  of  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  It  wa^  armed  with  five  guns,  all 
having  command  towards  the  sea.    The  great  casemated  fastness  called 
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itine  stood  at    the  water's  edge,  and    along  witb  Fort 
and   the   tinarantine    Sea-fort   contributed   largely  to   tlie 
'fit*  vldcb    defended    the    eDtrance  of  the  roadstecid    and    its 


•  *  Altogether,  the  fort  mounted  97  gims,  of  which  more  than 
fiO  wwe  in  oaaemstes,  27  in  the  open-air  batteriea  at  the  top  of  the  fort. 
Of  these  97  guns  there  were  43.  according  to  General  de  Todleben,  that 
oodU  b*  bwoghi  to  bear  upon  some  portiou  or  other  of  the  allied  fleet — 
llwt  is  to  •ay.  23  (at  a  very  long  range)  upon  the  Frencli  fleet,  18  upon 
llw  nain  diviiion  of  thw  English  fleet,  and  2  only  in  the  direction  of 
a  TBawl  apprwBching  from  tlie  north  idong  the  five-fathom  edge  of  the 

la.         •  •  Aa  aoon  as  the  Arefhma  and  Alhion  had  been 

HiiaHrd  and  beaten  off,  the  fire  from  the  clitf,  whicli  before  had  been 
diridud  ID  its  objects,  became  concentrated  with  powerful  effect  upon 
the  tfaiQc  remaining  nhips.  Of  tliese  the  Lom/on  was  the  one  which 
h^  duMSt  under  tlie  guns  of  the  Telegraph  battery.  So,  against  that 
lAttciy  ta  his  real  antagonist,  Captain  Eden,  exerted  the  whole  power 
i4  hia  port  hroad-side ;  hut  after  a  while  he  was  able  to  assure  himself 
cl  that  vhich  we  now  know  with  certainty — namely,  tliat  his  ship, 
vUlat  amtaioilig  a  good  deal  of  havoc  and  losing  men,  kUled  and 
womilad.  waA  abaoliitely  powerless  against  tliv  battery.^  «         *         * 

lit.  ir  the  casemated  batteries  at  the  \«'ater's  edge  proved  all  but  safe 
uftiittt  fihut,  they  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  exert  much  power ;  and 
anlaai  a  third  sjieciee  of  force  had  been  ready  to  take  part  in  the  combat 
bdther  tlte  tltipH  nor  the  sua-furts  would  have  been  very  much  altered 
in  their  nktivo  strength  by  the  effect  of  a  three  hours'  fight.  But  the 
lotopositioo  of  thv  two  little  works  on  the  cliff,  or  perhaps  indeed 
•WM  maj  ny  of  the  Telegraph  battery  alone,  'ffTOUght  so  great  a 
Wroe  is  tlw  aiiips  which  came  under  their  guns,  as  te  give  to  the 
-sMil  delBnoea  a  decisive  ascendant  over  their  naval  assailntit^ ;  and 
'ia»  iwulf  Ibe  diS  batteries  were  enaMed  to  achieve  without  being 
••leaded  in  vetom  to  any  gm%'e  loss  or  injury,  In  the  Wwij/,  22  men 
•  Tt  woaiided,  and  a  gun  carriage  ovcrtuniod,  but  that  Telegraph 
'vttay  which  WTonght  so  great  a  havoc  iu  our  ships  sustoiued  no  harm 
0aU  ID  aither  men  or  material.' 
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Firing  at  vessels  in  motion. 

20.  The  greatest  difi&culty  to  be  encountered  by  the  artillery  on 
shore  gainst  shipping,  consists  in  firing  with  good  eflFect  at  vessels 
when  in  rapid  motion ;  this  will  be  particularly  experienced  against 
steamers,  the  progress  of  which  class  does  not  depend  in  any  great 
degree,  either  in  direction  or  in  speed,  on  wind  or  tide.  If  the  vessel 
is  approaching  the  battery  end  on,  or  nearly  so,  the  firing  at  her  will  be 
comparatively  easy ;  the  line  of  direction  will  alter  but  little,  and  the 
elevation  will  be  almost  the  only  matter  to  be  attended  to.  The  time 
for  which  she  wiU  be  exposed  to  the  fire  from  any  one  battery  wiU 
depend  upon  her  speed;  with  steamers  it  can  always  be  very  rapid. 
Supposing  them  to  be,  therefore,  of  considerable  power,  and  reckoning 
on  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  per  hour,  to  pass  a  battery  at  a  close  range, 
they  would  be  exposed  just  ten  minutes  from  the  eflFective  range 
(assuming  it  to  be  a  mile)  on  the  approach,  and  for  three  or  four  minutes 
more  to  the  longer  ranges  in  receding.  This  period  of  time  will  be 
proportionately  reduced  from  the  extreme  case  of  having  to  pass  close 
to  the  battery  to  that  of  passing  it  one  mile  distant,  where  they  will 
only  be  exposed  for  a  few  seconds.^ 

21.  'At  Shoeburyness  on  the  15th  May,  1868,  the  following  ex- 
periments took  place,  to  ascertain  the  probable  effect  of  firing  at  vessels 
in  motion : ' — the  target  was  a  light  timber  frame  5  feet  square,  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  attached  by  a  long  trail  rope  to  a  limber  drawn  by  four 
horses — ^the  range  varied  between  900  and  1000  yards.  The  rate  at 
which  the  target  moved  was  as  follows : — 1st,  at  a  walk,  the  distance  of 
930  yards  was  traversed  in  nine  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  3  J  miles  an 
hour,  or  172  yards  per  second ;  2nd,  at  a  trot,  the  same  distance  was 
traversed  in  three  minutes  t^n  seconds,  at  a  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
or  five  yards  a  second.  The  nine-inch  muzzle-loading  rifled  gun  of 
12  tons  was  first  employed  with  a  charge  of  30  lbs.  and  a  2501b.  shot 
It  was  mounted  on  a  traversing  platform  moving  on  racers  of  6'  and 
16'  6"^  radii,  and  an  imaginary  front  pivot.  The  gim  detachment 
consisted  of   one  officer  and  twelve  men,  all  highly  trained.     The 
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!  velocity  of  the  shot  would  be  about  1320  feet  per  second,  the 
time  of  fl^ht  for  1000  yards  about  22  seconds,  aud  the  space  through 
vlucfa  the  target  would  move  in  that  time  would  be : — walking,  4  yards ; 
iRMni^  11  yuds.  The  difficulties  of  aiming  accurately  at  an  object 
only  5  feet  sqnaro,  ntoring  rapidly  over  a  surface  not  altogether  level, 
wns  tbttreToRi  eottsidenble.  Tlte  next  experiment,  was  made  with  a 
SS-ton  gon,  flhog  it  6001b.  shot.,  with  a  501b.  chai^.  This  guu 
titnuijd  on  noen  (described  from  an  imaginaiy  centre  near  the 
Bosde)  hid  on  a  turn  table  22  feet  in  diameter,  such  as  would  be  used 
m  »  §^»d  iron  tuitet,  with  two  or  more  ports.  After  each  round,  the 
Buuzle  of  the  gon  was  brought  round  to  tlie  loading  position  about  70° 
lo  the  left  The  supply  of  shot  lay  about  30  feet  to  the  rear,  on  the 
mne  level  w  the  torn  table ;  they  were  rolled  on  skids  under  the  muzzle 
of  the  f;uD.  girthed  by  a  sling  of  spnnyam,  and  hoisted  by  a  small 
I  ukd  t&cklu  to  the  level  of  the  muzzle.  The  powder  was  in  a 
1  anftlogmiii  In  that  wliich  it  would  occupy  if  it  had  been  hoisted 
I  naguintt  beneath.  The  gun  dctachpient  consisted  of  one  otlicer 
1  men,  all  highly  trained. 

♦  *  ♦  *  * 

eonclosiom  to  be  drawn  from  the  practice;,  which  baa  been 
to  thiseSect: — 
e  time  occopied  by  a  vessel  in  traversing  one  mile  at  a  speed 
I  aa  hour,  would  admit  of  a  9-inch  12-tou  gim  being  loaded 
■ad  find  teven  times,  and  the  22-ton  gun  three  times  in  each  mile, 

2Dd,  Cronti^  the  range  of  a  12-ton  gun  mounted  in  a  casemate,  or 
IB  ft  bftttery,  wherv  tht)  tmversing  angle  is  TO"  at  a  distance  of  1000 
yftida,  Kt  a  speed  of  t4in  miles  an  hour,  a  vessel  may  be  fired  at  six 
tiioee ;  ai  the  tmnge  in  increa-ted,  or  the  speed  ia  diminished,  a  pro- 
pottkcuUflly  larger  munlier  of  shots  may  be  tired  at  her — Cicffn'a 
ftritmt.—The  22-toii  gun  would  have  tired  at  tier  three  times. 

InL  None  of  the  ahots  recorded,  would  liavo  missed  an  iron-platod 
nae]  of  the  ordinary  height  above  wat^r. 

4tfa,  The  12-toD  gon  can  lie  loadtJ,  aimed,  and  fired  with  accuracy 
■  Ittm  thaa  one  minute,  the  22-ton  guii  in  less  than  two-ond-a-hidf 
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22.  Extract  from  Admiral  Farragufa^  report  on  passing  the  batteries 
at  Vtcksburg,  on  28th  Jum,  1862,  tcith  the  fleet  under  hie  command^ 
conmting  of  fourteen  vessels  in  all .-  *  * 

*  *  *        "  I  passed  up  at  the  lowest  speed,  and 

even  stopped  once,  in  order  that  the  Brooklyn  and  stemmost  vessels 
might  close  up.  The  Hartford  received  but  little  injury  from  the 
batteries  in  or  below  the  town,  but  several  raking  shots  from  the  battery 
above  the  town  did  us  considerable  damage :  they  were  50-pounder  rifle 
and  8-inch  solid  shot.  The  first  passed  through  the  shell-room  in  the 
starboard  forward  passage,  and  lodged  in  the  hold,  but  did  no  other 
harm.  The  8 -inch  struck  the  break  of  the  poop,  and  passed  through 
the  cabin,  but  hurt  no  one ;  the  rigging  was  much  cut,  and  the  main- 
topsail  yard  was  cut  in  two.  K  the  ships  had  kept  in  closer  order, 
in  all  probability  they  would  have  suffered  less,  as  the  fire  of  the  whole 
fleet  would  have  kept  the  enemy  from  his  guns  a  longer  space  of  time, 
and  when  at  liis  guns,  his  fire  would  have  been  more  distracted. 
When  we  reached  the  upper  battery,  we  soon  silenced  it,  and  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  its  flag  was  struck.  We  therefore  gave  three 
cheers ;  but  when  we  had  passed  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above, 
they  re-opened  fire  with  two  heavy  gims."^  *  *  * 

23.  Extract  from  Commander  Wainwri^hfs  report^  of  the  passing  the 
batteries,  at  Vicksburg.  *  *  *  *'  Wr^  laboured  under 
the  great  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  the  situation  of  the  batteries, 
which  were  only  discovered  by  the  flash  and  the  smoke  of  their  guns ; 
some  also  were  on  high  bluffs,  rendering  it  difficult  to  elevate  our  guns 
to  reach  them.  We  were  under  fire  about  one  hour-and-a-half,  receiving 
it  on  the  broadside,  and  being  raked  aliead  and  astern.  The  enemy  fired 
with  great  precision,  and  although  we  silenced  some  of  their  batteries, 
they  returned  to  them  when  we  had  passed,  and  our  guns  could  no 
longer  bear,  and  recommenced  firing.^         **♦*»> 

24.  Admiral  Farragut's  fleet,  with  which  he  passed  the  heavy 
batteries  of  Fort  Morgan,  consisted  of  four  iron-clads  and  fourteen 
steamers.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  gims  in  the  Confederate  batteries 
was  silenced  by  the  torrent  of  shrapnel  shell  and  grape  poured  into 
them,  as  each  vessel  passed.  Admiral  Buchanan's  little  squadron — ^iron- 
clad Tennessee,  wooden  gim-boats  Morgan,  Selmu,  and  Gaines — made  a 
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i  bcroic  Rsigtanoe.    The  channel  had  been  partially  obsfnicfed,  and 
k  wiUkoat  all  Teralls ;  and  yet  the  Federal  fleet  forced  a  passage,  and 
mr  Bay  or  Kfubilu  was  lost  to  the  Confederates.' 

Tbe  tmly  losses  of  ships  snstained  by  a  Federal  fleet  whilst 
J  OonTederate  batteries  were  caused  by  a  xessel  running  aground, 
nd  tcoMining  thos  exposed  to  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Mimuupfi  and  PHtippt;  or  by  a  vessel  striking  a  torpedo,  as  in  the 
can  of  tbe  Tecumseh.  But  saud-bars  and  torpedoes  are,  the  ones 
natvtal,  the  others  artificial,  obstructions;  and  too  much  importance 
eunot  be  attached  to  this  most  potent  clement  in  coast-defence.^ 

9S.  Tkt  Soj/al  Commitahnei'B  reported  in  1860 : — ""We  are,  however, 
oomiooad  that  no  practicable  amount  of  fire  from  batteries  can  be 
defnihled  apon  to  stop  the  passage  of  steam-ships,  if  the  channel  be 
— flkieptly  dear  to  allow  of  their  proceeding  at  great  speed.  On  the 
adMr  hmd,  tlw«  is  no  reasonable  probability  of  a  fleet  attempting  such 
%  pHMge,  onleBB  it  can,  by  continuiug  i\&  course,  arrive  at  a  space  where 
Ifc  woaU  be  comparatively  luunolested,  and  be  free  to  carry  out  some 
t  of  inpottance,  each  as  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  or  dockyard." 


Forti  ferm»  nhtps. 
_SCl.  A  fort,  is  able  to  inflict  far  greater  damage  upon  its  assailant 
1  inflict  upon  it ;  whilst  it  will  hit  the  assailant  nearly 
tnces  of  the  assailant  hitting  it  more  than  once  on  the 
Further,  one  shot  may  send  a  ship  to  the  bottom, 
wlulft  the  fire  from  the  ship  during  action  is  more  or  less  inaccurate. 
IlieTe  u  no  instance  that  I  know  of.  of  a  fort  ever  having  been  breached 
by  a  «bip  in  a  naval  action.  Id  all  the  cases  in  which  forts  were 
dinui{*  tbe  late  civil  war  in  America,  the  attack  was  by 
I  on  land,  bom  which  fire  tan  Ije  directed  leisurely,  and  with  a 
I  that  is  nuattainubic  in  naval  attack.  In  the  coses  of  Fort 
,  Charleston, — Fiitt  Morgan,  Mobile, — Fort  Pulaski,  Savannah, 
«tkh  an  KrnwtimcM  ciUid  bb  inttauces  of  successful  attack  on  masonry 
lorti ;  tbe  attacks  which  were  vuccettsful  were  all  from  land  batteries, 
md  tbe  fbcti  wore  only  tliin  brick  structures.' 
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28.  *  *  *  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remember,  that  the  success 
of  the  French  wooden  ships  of  war,  at  Tangiers,  Mogador,  San  Juan 
d'Ulloa,  and  also  of  the  English  wooden  ships,  at  Algiers  in  1816,  at 
Beyrout  in  1840,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  their 
opponents.  The  more  recent  honorable  deed  of  arms  at  Kinbum, 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  example,  on  account  of  the  great  superiority  of 
the  allied  squadrons,  opposed  to  the  Russian  fortress.^ 

29.  Admiral  Dupant,  in  his  report  of  the  attack  of  United  States 
Iron- Clods,  on  Fort  Sumter,  7th  April,  1863 : — states, 

♦  ^^^  %^#  ^^#  ^^#  ^^^  ^M0 

^^^  ^^^  ^T^  ^T^  ^^^  ^^^ 

"  The  Monitors  and  the  Keokuk  were  able  to  get  within  easy  range  of 
Fort  Sumter,  at  distances  varying  from  550  to  800  yards,  in  which 
positions  they  were  subjected  successively  to  a  tremendous  concentrated 
fire  from  all  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island,  Morris  Island,  Sumter^ 
and  others  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  and  from  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibre.  Not  being  able  to  place  the  New  Ironsides  where  I  desired, 
though  she  was  within  a  distance  of  1000  yards,  and  evening  approach- 
ing, at  4"^  30',  I  made  signal  to  withdraw  from  action,  intending  to 
resume  the  attack  the  next  morning.  During  the  evening,  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  iron-clads  came  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and,  to 
my  regret,  I  soon  became  convinced  of  the  utter  impracticability  of 
taking  the  city  of  Charleston  by  the  force  under  my  command.  No 
ship  had  been  exposed  to  the  severest  fire  of  the  enemy  over  forty 
minutes,  and  yet,  in  that  brief  'period,  as  the  Department  will  perceive 
by  the  detailed  reports  of  the  commanding  officers,  five  of  the  iron-clads 
where  wholly  or  partially  disabled :  disabled,  too  (as  the  obstructions 
could  not  be  passed),  in  that  which  was  most  essential  to  our  success — 
I  mean  in  their  armament,  or  their  power  of  inflicting  injury  by  their 
guns. 

The  other  iron-clads,  though  struck  many  times  severely,  were  still 
able  to  use  their  guns ;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  in  all  probability,  in 
another  thirty  minutes,  they  would  have  been  likewise  disabled."^ 

30.  New  Orleans  was  defended  seawards  by  Forts  St.  Phillip  and 
Jackson,  on  either  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  boom  extended  across 

1  GriveL  •  Von  Scheliha,  Chap.  VH, 
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dw  nrtsr  below  them,  consisting  of  a  chain  cable  supportotl  by  a  raft  of 
lofv  Mid  tright  halka  tnoored  abreast,  from  50  to  80  yards  apart.  Tto 
CoafnlnraU'  trou-cUds  ttsd  thirteen  giin-boat^  also  asMsted  in  the 
Aefa>cc  Both  forts  were  bombarded,  at  a  distance  of  2,8513  to  3,680 
yvda,  by  mortar-boata,  and  by  some  ships  under  the  command  of 
,  D.  G.  Farragnt,  from  the  18th  April,  1802,  for  six  days  and 
At  foitr  a.m.,  on  the  24th  April,  the  Federal  squadron  passed 
der  a  heavy  fire  both  from  tho  forts  and  ships,  u  party 
baring  IxwnUd  one  of  the  hulks,  cast  off  the  chains,  and  opened  a 
pewge  in  the  boran.  Eleven  of  the  Confederate  vessels  were  destroyed 
ia  the  fight,  whilst  the  Federal  flag-ship  Sarl/onl  (a  wooden  frigate) 
ftoawal  thirty-two  shot.  These  injuries  did  not,  however,  deter  the 
■dninl  fron  panniinj;  his  adrautuge,  for  at  noon  on  the  following  day 
}m  tqwdnm  Mtackul,  sQenced,  and  passed  two  batteries  which  they 
(naid  batwBcii  Fort  Jackson  and  New  Orleans.  lo  consequence  of  the 
pMi^e  of  tl)«  forta,  the  citj'  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  die  oommiuiications  of  Forts  St,  Philip  and  Jackson  being  cut 
ud^  tbey  were  mrrcndered   on   tho   28th,  four   days  after  they  were 


^^^^^mSPolsKiin  &fte«n 


rliea  in    the  Adriatic,  some  thirty  miles 
I   it  and  the  main  laud  lie  the  islands  of 
Uetween  Lissa  and  Lesina  there  is  a  strait 
Kfteon  miles.     In  Lissa,  there  are  two  ports, 
itiiMO  of  San  Giorgio  and  Comisa. 


Ob  tfcc  oTcningof  the  l~th  July,  1866,  Persano  issued  orders  that 
Adunl  Tacca,  with  three  iron-cliid  ve^iKiU  and  a  corvette,  should 
honlard  CtnuM ;  that  the  main  force,  cunitisting  of  eight  iron-clads,  a 
MmCte.  and  a  deapatch-boat,  should  o^Hoil  Sun  Giorgio;  and  that 
Adniial  Albtni,  with  four  woodsD  frigatcti  and  u  desfuitch-boat,  should 
Aci  a  I'H^ing  at  the  port  of  Mouego  on  the  nouth  ■Jdo  of  the  island, 
m  rmx  of  Uw  works  of  San  Giorgio,     Two  vcmroIs  were  to  cruiae  on  the 


i 
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north  and  east  of  Lissa  during  these  operationsy  in  order  to  give  timely 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  fleet.  On  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  Yacca  began  to  bombard  the  works  of  Comisa.  He  soon  foondy 
however,  that  his  gons  could  not  attain  sufficient  elevation  to  do  much 
damage.  He  gave  up  the  attack,  and  sailed  for  Port  Manego.  Albini, 
at  Man^o,  for  similar  reasons  as  Yacca,  could  not  effect  a  landing,  and 
Yacca  sailed  to  join  Persano.  The  latter  had  b^un  to  bombard  San 
GKorgio  at  eleven  in  the  morning;  by  three  o'clock,  when  Yacca 
arrived,  he  had  blown  up  two  magazines,  and  silenced  several  of  the 
Austrian  batteries.  He  could  not,  however,  succeed  in  sending  his 
ships  into  the  harbour,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  attack  was  postponed 
till  the  next  day.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  the  whole  of  Persano's 
fleet  was  assembled  in  front  of  San  Giorgio,  and  in  the  night  it  was 
joined  by  the  ram  Affondatore  and  three  wooden  vessels.  That  evening 
Persano  heard  that  the  Austrian  fleet  was  leaving  Fasana  to  attack 
him.  He  calcidated,  however,  that  it  could  not  approach  Lissa  before 
nightfall  on  the  19th,  and  determined  to  make  a  second  attack  upon  the 
island  on  that  day,  and  issued  in  consequence  the  following  orders : — 
Albini,  with  the  squadron  of  wooden  ships  and  the  gun-boats,  was  to 
attempt  a  landing  at  Port  Carobert,  south  of  San  Giorgio.  The  iron- 
clads, Terrihk  and  Varese,  were  to  bombard  Comisa,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  garrison  there  from  reinforcing  that  of  San  GKorgio.  The 
floating  battery,  the  Formidabile,  was  to  enter  the  harbour  of  San 
Giorgio,  and  silence  the  batteries  inside.  Yacca,  with  the  Principe  de 
Carignam,  Castelfidardo,  and  Ancona,  was  to  support  the  Formidabik ; 
the  Re  di  Portagallo  and  the  Pakstro  were  to  bombard  the  outside 
batteries  ;  while  Persano  himself,  with  the  Re  d' Italia,  the  San  Martina, 
and  the  Maria  Pia,  were  to  prevent  opposition  being  offered  to  Albini's 
landing. 

The  Foi^midabik  entered  the  harbour,  and  taking  post  four  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  Austrian  batteries  at  the  extreme  end,  opened 
fire.  A  battery  on  the  northern  side  told  severely  upon  her,  and 
Persano  ordered  the  Affondatore  to  open  upon  this  battery  through  the 
mouth  of  the  harboxir.  This  was  done,  but  without  much  effect.  Yacca 
formed  his  three  iron-clads  in  single  line,  steamed  into  the  harbour,  and 
opened  on  the  batteries  inside ;  but  he  could  not  efficiently  support  the 
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,  both  becatup  die  herself  covered  the  Austrian  batteries, 
I  aocoant  of  the  difficulty  of  maaceuvring   in  the  narrow  space 
B  harbour,  wbich  is  only  about  one  hundred  fathoms  vride.    He 
n  farced  to  quit  the  harbour,  and  was  followed  by  the  FofinidabUr, 
which  had  lort  sixt^'  men,  and  suffered  considerably-     The  latter  was 
B  eroning  to  Aucoua  for  repoire.' 


^Tfr.  Eingli 


In  the  attack  by  the  Allied  Fleets,  on  the  coast  defences  of 
fivB  r«stilt«  «Tolved  by  the  conflict,  are  thus  sununarised  by 
ffjnglak^*. 

(1)  At  rangw  of  from  1600  to  1800  yards,  a  whole  French  fleet  failed 
*D  aaka  any  lueful  iinprosaion  upon  a  fort  at  the  water's  edge,  though 
lU  gnu  were  aU  arranged  in  open-air  batteries  and  firing  &om  over  the 
paiapct 

(3)  An  aartben  battery  mounting  only  five  guns  (the  Telegraph),  but 
pboed  aa  the  cliff  at  an  elevation  of  100  feet,  inflicted  grievous  losses 
oA  injary  on  four  powerful  English  ships  of  war,  and  actually  disubled 
two  ef  thaa,  vithout  itself  having  &  gun  dismounted,  and  without 
longenn  ooa  man. 

(3)  At  ranges  of  from  800  to  1200  yards,  and  with  the  aid  of  steam 
fripte,  thnrnng  iihollit  at  a  range  of  1600  yards,  three  English  ships 
■  t(B  mhrat««,  brought  to  ruin  and  cleared  of  their  gunners  tho  whole 
W  iW  opn-Bir  balteriea  (containing  37  guns),  which  were  on  the  top 
tf  ■  gnat  rtone  fort,  at  the  water's  edge. 

14)  Tbo  AUkd  fleet,  operating  in  one  part  of  it,  at  a  range  of  from 
1<D0  to  1800  yards;  and  in  another  part  of  it  at  ranges  of  from  800  to 
liDO  yaida,  fiuled  to  make  any  useful  impression  upon  casemated 
'irtuJM,  ptot«otad  by  a  good  stono  wall  from  five  to  six  feet  thick. 

m  Under  the  guns  of  u  great  fort  by  the  wut^^r'3  cd^e,  which, 
>::bauh  it  bad  lost  the  u«c  of  iIh  topmast  pieces  of  urlillory,  still  had 
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all  its  casmates  entire,  and  the  batteries  within  them  nninjnredy  a 
great  English  ship,  at  a  distance  of  only  800  yards,  lay  at  anchor  and 
fighting  for  hours  without  sustaining  any  ruinous  harm."*  ^ 

.33.  The  fire  was  delivered  from  more  than  1100  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  whilst,  to  meet  this  great  cannonade,  the  Russians  could  only 
bring  to  bear  on  the  fleets  152  guns;  and  of  those  there  were  as  many 
as  105,  that  were  in  open-air  batteries  fifing  over  the  parapet,  so  that 
there  were  only  47  casemated  guns  to  meet  all  the  broadsides  of  the 
Allied  fleets.^ 


Co-operation  of  Naval  and  Land  Forces. 

34.  The  capture  and  destruction  of  Bomarsund  with  little  loss,  and 
in  a  very  short  time,  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  military  and 
naval  forces  co-operated  with  each  other  in  those  operations,  are 
satisfactory  illustrations —  *  of  the  success,  which,  * 
will  usually  attend  aU  such  well  concerted  undertakings.  The  forts 
were  breached,  and  the  fortress  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering, 
by  a  few  powerful  solid  shot  guns  landed  from  the  ships  of  the  com- 
bined fleet.  *  *  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  naval 
forces  to  assert  that  they,  alone,  could  not  have  demolished  the  defence 
of  Bomarsund  in  so  short  a  time,  and  not  without  much  damage  to  the 
ships.  The  firing  of  shot  and  shells  from  the  French  and  English 
ships,  at  long  ranges,  caused  no  serious  injury;  but  the  breaching 
of  the  forts,  and  the  skilful  establishment  of  a  breaching  batteiy 
within  400  yards  of  the  rear  of  the  fortress,  rendered  all  further 
resistance  vain.^ 

35.  As  regards  attack  by  land,  we  have  to  provide  against  the 
great  range,  accxiracy,  and  penetration  of  rifled  ordnance;  but  the 
ordnance  used  by  a  besieger  must  still  be  comparatively  light.  Such 
pieces  as   our  12-inch  or  600-pounders,  weighing  23   tons, — as  the 


*  Of  course,  the  viilue  of  the  experience  thus  acquired  by  the  Agamenunon  miut 
depend  upon  a  question  still  somewhat  obscure ,  i,e.,  the  number  of  guns  in  the  casematat 
of  Fort  Constantine,  which  could  really  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  The  imponity  of 
the  Rodney  would  be  even  more  instructive  than  the  experience  of  the  Agamemmcsi,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  surmise  referred  to,  aiUc,  p.  446. 

1  Kinglake,  Vol  III.  « Ibid.  »  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Part  III,  Sec  X. 
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lO-tnch,  or  4OO-p(nmd0n,  weighing  18  ton8,— fts  the  9-iiich  or 
250-pcrander8,  weighing  12  tonB,  or  as  the  7-inch  or  llo-ponnders, 
weighing  7  tonB, — together  with  the  ponderous  ammunition  for  them, 
cumot  be  dragged  aboat  on  land.  It  was  the  armour-plating  of  ships 
that  eaoaed  the  introdoction  of  these  great  g^uns,  and  it  is  in  ships  and 
mgmmtd  ■hip»— not  in  forts  or  agaimt  forts  intended  only  to  resist  land 
attack,  that,  they  are  required  to  be  used.^ 

96.  However  suocessfid  a  naval  attack  of  a  fortress  or  arsenal  may 
be,  the  work  of  destruction  can  never  be  effectually  accompUshod  by 
•hips.  The  sea-defences  may  be  silenced,  guns  dismounted,  parapets 
milled,  magazines  blown  up  by  mortar-shells,  and  habitations  devastated 
by  the  cruel  process  of  bombardment ;  but  no  substantial  demolition  of 
the  defences,  or  material  destruction  of  the  public  works  and  property, 
can  be  effiKted  unless  the  damages  inflicted  by  the  attacks  of  ships  bo 
iollowod  up  and  completed,  by  having  actual  possession  of  the  captured 
finr  a  sofliciflnt  time  to  ruin  it  entirely.  No  naval  operation, 
skilfully  idanned  and  gallantly  executed,  can  alone  reap  the 
nwita  of  ita  victory.' 

87.        *  *        The  rule  of  the  previous  concert  of  the  land  and 

«a  fiitoea  is  not  a  recent  idea.  In  general  terms,  no  naval  expedition 
k  complete,  no  naval  siege  is  practicable,  without  the  addition  of  a 
corps  far  landing,  ready  to  turn  the  position  and  to  attack  it  on  tho 
land  side.  To  this  rule,  it  lb  true  that  we  can  bring  forward,  a  notable 
cxcepdoo,  the  capture  of  the  Fort  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  (Mexico,  1839) 
bj  a  Frmch  naval  division,  without  a  single  soldier.  But  sagacious 
■iada  will  not  be  mistaken : — "  Les  exceptions  confirmcnt  les  regies ! "' 

38.     The  attack  of  fortresses  and  powerfid  land   batteries  with  a 
aaval  farce  only,  must  ever  be  a  hazardous,  and  perhaps  desperate  un- 

But  if  skilfully  combined  with  a  military'  force  sufficiently 

to  make  good  its  landing,  to  invest  the  place  or  the  batteries  on 

iha  land  side,  to  take  the  defences  in  reverse,  and  ho  open  the  way  to 

die  attack  by  sea,  the  object  of  the  attack  will  in  general  be  successful. 

Bat  this  mode  of  proceeding  can  only  be  applied  when  the  place  to  be 

ittadied  occupies  a  position,  insular  or  other^iso,  of  such  ixtont  ns  to 

of  being  attacked  by  land  as  well  vls  by  sea.      In  combining 


i«vm  .      •  Sir  Howard  Doui^  Part  III.  ^h>c.  X.  •Grivd. 
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military  and  naval  operations  of  this  description,  the  first  and  main 
difficulty  to  be  encoimtered  is  to  effect  a  landing  and  establish  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  enemy's  coast,  in  the  face  of  a  large  military  force,  which 
ought  always  to  make  the  most  determined  efforts  to  oppose  a 
debarkation  or  prevent  a  lodgment  from  being  made  good;  for,  as 
in  the  assault  of  a  breach,  and  in  forcing  the  passage  of  a  river,  if  a 
solid  lodgment  be  once  established  on  the  crest  of  the  one,  or  on  the 
further  side  of  the  other,  a  fulcrum  is  obtained  which,  if  skilfally  used, 
and  supported  with  sufficient  means,  will  ensure  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.^ 

39.  When  the  place,  fortress,  or  arsenal  to  be  attacked  is  covered 
and  protected  by  isolated  points  of  defence,  mutually  protecting  each 
other,  and  when  no  previous  military  operation  can  be  made,  those 
points  or  outposts  should  be  attacked  in  detail  and  successively  reduced ; 
after  which  the  fleet  may  arrive  at,  and  attack  the  main  position. 
This  must  evidently  be  a  protracted  and  difficult  process,  even  with 
such  means ;  with  ships  alone  it  cannot  be  effected  without  severe  loss 
and  damage ;  and  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
attacking  ships  would  be  severely  injured,,  probably  disabled,  in  the 
attempt,  whilst  the  enemy's  fleet  would  remain  untouched  and  in 
reserve.  It  would  therefore  follow  that  the  attacking  fleet  must  be 
exposed  to  a  very  disadvantageous  action  with  the  enemy,  in  the  event 
of  the  latter  subsequently  leaving  his  place  of  shelter.^ 


40.  Vertical  fire  is  proverbially  imcertain,  but  when  employed  for 
its  legitimate  purposes,  to  bombard  large  spaces,  very  great  and  terrible 
execution  can  be  produced  by  firing  large  shells  at  high  angles.' 

41.  The  bombardment  by  the  French  squadron  of  San  Juan  d'TJUoa 
in  1838,  and  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1839,  may  be  taken  as  proofe  of  the 
imcertainty  of  vertical  shell  practice  against  castles  or  other  small 
places.* 


1  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Part  II,  Sec.  X.  ^  72,^-^,  Part  III.,  Sec.  X.  »  Owen. 

*  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Part  III,  Sec  X. 
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BiiUerifit  en.  harhitU. 


4^  The  simplest  fonn  of  battery  for  guns,  ia  one  to  fire  en  barbette. 
In  thifl  case,  tbere  is  no  difficulty  about  the  construction  of  embrasures, 
the  requisite  protection  for  the  guns  and  gunners  against  liorizoutal 
fire  beii^^  obtained  by  an  nnbrokeu  parapet.  The  exposure  to  whicb 
tbfl  BrUIlcry  woiJd  be  subjected  in  batteries  on  a  comparatively  low 
ierd.  it  the  gum*  were  always  seen  above  the  parapet,  renders  it  un- 
dannble,  howeror,  to  construct  batteries  en  barbette,  except  at  a 
ooendeiBble  elevation,  say  about  lOU  feet  above  the  aea,  in  which  case 
tbe  gana  uui  men  working  Uieni  are  scarcely  seen  from  seaward.  It 
b,  hnwerer,  luuieairalile  in  any  caae  to  construct  batteries  eii  barbette, 
wbeK  they  would  stand  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  sky  line.  The 
■dvutage  of  a  barbette  battery,  is  the  great  extent  of  lateral  range  of 
tbe  jmuwhiiJi  can  bu  obtained,  and  it  ia  a  iiuestion  on  which  difTei-encea 
of  aptnion  bavo  alwaj-s  arisen,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual, 
w^tbtir  it  ii  bett«T  tu  obtuin  this  at  the  probable  expense  of  gunners' 
lim^  or  to  have  •  limited  amount  of  lateral  range,  coupled  with  greater 
mKnaity}  •  •  •  •  * 

43.  The  calibre  and  nnmber  of  giuia  supposed  to  be  equal,  a.  lottery, 
the  gnu  of  which  arc  mounted  rn  hnrbcUe,  may  alwnya  be  silenced  by 
■n  iroa-clad,  protcct4M)  by  phiting  of  uufiicient  thicknesa.  But  an  enemy 
viQ  almiys  have  the  advantage  of  l)eing  alile  to  conceutratc  against  any 
namber  of  guns  ashore,  a  lai^r  numl>cr  of  guns  on  liis  ship :  he  may 
eodunetice  on  ongagumcnt  or  break  it  off  at  hia  own  convenience ;  may 
choose  bis  own  nu^G«  and  positions,  and  use  his  shrapnel  with  terrific 
c6Bel  af^atiHt  so  dnsirablo  a  mark  as  a  gun  mounted  tn  harbeite.  must  be 
to  the  mral  gunner.  Masking  the  guns  of  tlie  batteries  with  sand-baga, 
nd  Ktaining  thu  fire  till  tlt»  ent-my  li<ts  approached  to  within  so  close 
■  na^  that  the  tirr*  tniii>t  nccc^eorily  produce  a  severe  effect  oti  the 
tnM»-clad,  or  imn-clailH,  agnin.-^t  which  it  is  concentrated,  is  prolNibly 
tlM  bari  way  of  fighting  u  biirbette-gun  battery ;  yet  the  battery  will, 
tAcr  aO,  in  nJn"  cai*e«  out  of  ton,  1m>  silenced  by  the  rapid  firing  of  the 
fytih'i   number  of  guns  brought  against  it.     Therefore,  in  order  to 
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build  a  battery  able  to  cope  with  modem  iron-dadBy  it  is  not  mfy 
necessary  to  avoid  in  the  construction  of  the  battery,  all  material  not 
able  to  withstand  the  effect  of  a  heavy  artilleiy-fire,  but  it  is  also 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  to  guns  and  gun-detachments  a  more 
efficient  protection,  than  is  afforded  them  by  mounting  the  guns  m 
barbette} 


Turrets. 

44.  The  lateral  range  obtainable  in  the  barbette  system,  oombiued 
with  the  protection  afforded  by  the  embrasure  and  iron  shield  plaUj 
can  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  turrets,  which  may  be  employed 
without  reference  to  the  elevation  of  the  battery  above  the  water.  * 
*  The  objection  to  turrets  is,  that  they  are  very  expensive.  * 

The  question  then  arises  whether  that  amount  of  money  can  be  applied 
to  any  other  kind  of  work,  so  as  to  afford  a  more  powerful  fire  upon 
the  space  to  be  commanded  than  can  be  obtained  from  two  guns  in  a 
turret.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  so;  in  other  cases, 
however,  like  the  Spithead  forts,  where  the  works  are  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  it  will  be  found  that  in  order  to  employ  the  most 
powerful  gims  with  the  greatest  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
turrets.* 


Moncriefs  Carriage, 

45.  The  great  point  of  this  invention  is,  that  it  enables  us  to 
protect  guns  in  open  batteries,  by  a  parapet  imweakened  by  openings, 
and  thus  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  great  lateral  range  of  barbette 
batteries,  even  at  a  low  level  above  the  water,  without  exposure, 
except  at  the  moment  of  firing;  it  enables  us,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  using  iron  shields  at  the  embrasures  of  opening  batteries,  and 
thus  to  effect  a  saving  of  expense. 


Von  Scheliha,  Chap.  IV.  •  Jervois. 
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I -eoiutniot«(I  fur  carriages  of  tliis  description  will  not  afford 
■  AffUiurt  wrtieal  fire,  nor  are  they  applicable  in  cases  in  which 
I  strocturas  are  necessary.^ 

apUuD  McHicricfi*,  observes,  "It  is  obvious  that  the  possibility 
of  Hapaiang  with  a  parapet  without  losing  the  command  of  the  front 
of  the  bHttery,  would  giro  aa  advantage  of  an  important  kind.  This 
advmntBge,  I  seek  to  obtain  in  its  ^rc»t«st  d^'gree  by  omploying  gun- 
pitm,  in  wliich  all  thv  vital  partu  uf  the  carriage  remain  below  the 
level  of  tlin  sorfiicei  and  the  gun  itself  b  only  exposed  when  it  is  going 
to  be  find. 

*Far  tnoat  battcriui  t)uhl«  t«  be  opposed  to  the  hea>-iest  artillery  in 
■fajpi^  m  vttj  gtnag  work  is  now  obwlutely  required  to  protect  the  guns 
inm  ihm  larriUy  riMtructive  effects  of  modem  projectiles,  which  have 
a  pisctnUioD  &r  beyond  what  was  dreamed  of  when  most  of  the 
rxMti&g  (brtmaea  were  built;  and,  as  accuracy  of  fire  has  increased, 
M  v«Jl  aa  ita  power,  the  gaaa  cannot  be  mounted  en  barbette. 

•  In  onler.  thcrefwe,  to  be  efficient,  coast  batteries  must  be  of  great 
rtnsglli,  and  proportionately  expensive,  especially  when  iron  is  used 


*  I  irab  Hum  to  be  borne  in  mind,  while  I  point  out  that  by  taking 
adTB&lag*  of  the  natural  undulations  of  the  ground,  scarping  down  the 
rar  of  hiHoi'^*  to  make  them  into  batteries,  and  appl^'iug  the  skill  of 
n«r  Bulitary  engineers  to  use  whatever  nature  has  supplied  in  each 
phfT.  mmay  pwutions  might  be  defended  on  my  system  from  the 
altadu  of  the  btsviust  artillery,  at  a  small  per  centage  of  the  cost 
which  U  now  reqairod  to  construct  hattmes  with  iron  embrasures, 
cspoiUa,  Ac. ',  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  economy  of  these  works, 
tlwy  wtrald  bv  pnrbably  as  invulnerable  as  their  more  expensive 
ritda."* 


CawmtUeef  sea  bat/cries. 
A  work  for  maMiefencc  must  be  casematcd  when  it  is  necessary 
e  by  tiers  uf  guns,  an  amount  of  fire  which  cannot  be  obtained 
^  a  ktanl  exloudou  of  the  work.     A  sea-buttery  should  be  cusemuted, 
«^B  othenriBc  it  wimld  be  liable  to  be  plungred  into  by  fire  from  ships. 
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dad  df  sExseoL  nadL  armed  with  l^-iadi  and  11-inch  American 
gnzLSw  One  TeaadL  the  K^shmk^  snk  after  the  action^  ofwing  to  the 
^ects  of  the  £re  fron  the  fort.  Many  aay  that  granite  casemates 
trith  iron  emlsasiires  will  not  stand  naTiI  attack ;  but  the  experience  of 
men  Kke  G^oeral  Bq)l£T.  who  commanded  in  the  defence  of  Charleston 
against  the  attack  of  the  Federal  iron-dads^  and  with  whom  I  hare  had 
the  adTantage  of  confiBrring  cq  the  sobject,  and  the  recent  examples 
from  the  American  Ciril  War,  considered  in  connection  with  our  own 
experiments,  do  not,  in  my  judgment,  so  fiff  as  our  present  information 
goes,*  bear  oat  this  Tiew.  Our  granite  casonates,  with  iron  shields  at 
the  embrasures,  are  certainly  as  capable  of  resisting  the  guns  of  the 
present  day,  as  Fort  Sumter  was  the  American  15-inch  and  11-inch 
guns  of  1863. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  views,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  granite 
forts  with  iron  shields  at  the  embrasures,  wiU,  if  powerfully  armed,  afford 
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e  recptired  protection.  Where,  however,  a  work  is  entirely  isolated, 
a  itB  pottition  specially  liable  to  a  concentrated  fire,  or  where 
e  fbandAtions  being  in  deep  water  are  very  limited  in  extent,  it  is  no 
mbt  desirable  that  the  coyer  in  Iront  of  the  guna  should  be  wholly 
n  plited,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Spitheod  forts.' 


iw«. 


Earth  and  Sand  BatUries. 

,  fjrpeeiiillif  ttaiul-uwk-*,  proifrly  fonstrtteled,   a  iettcr  pro- 
t  MoeUm  Artillery  than  permatuiU  Fortificationa,  hiiilt  on 


B^ff-AiliiUTal  David  D.  Porter  says  in  hia  report  of  7th  February, 
1863,  *■  On  the  morning  when  the  ram,  Queeii  of  the  West,  went  by 
Ae  hatteriea  at  Vicksburg.  I  had  officers  stationed  all  along,  to  note  the 
place*  where  gmu  fired  from,  and  they  were  quit(?  surprised  to  find 
than  firing  from  *po(3»  where  there  were  no  indications  whatever  of  any 
pau  bpfcre.  The  shots  cume  from  banks,  gulleys,  from  railroad  depfita, 
I  clmnps  of  bushes,  and  from  hill  tops  200  feet  high.  A  better 
a  of  defence  vaa  never  devised. 

burg  was  by  nature  the  strongest  place  on  the  river,  but  art 

I  it  impregnable    against   floating  batteries ;    not   that   the 

f  of  guna  IB  rormidable,  but  the  rebels  have  placed  thorn  out  uf 

can  shift  them  from  place  to  place,  in  case  we  should 

a  to  annoy  them  (the  most  we  can  do)  in  their  earthworks. 

a  a  report  I  madv  to  tho  Di-partmcnt,  while  attached  to  tho  mortar 

,  I  romarluxl,  '  Tlint  the  Na^-y  could  silence  the  water  batteries 

rvtT  it  plraMvl ;  but  that  the  taking  of  Vicksburg  was  ao  anny 

r  altogether,'  and  it  would  have  to  bo  taken  by  troops.     At  that 

]  '20  guns,  all  told,  scattered  along  as  they  are  now,  and 

1  have  marched  right  into  it  without  opposition. 


"  TW  people   in    Vicksburg   arc    tlie  only  ones  who  have,   as  yet, 
I  the  raetliod  of  defending  tbcniselvcs  against  our  gun-bouts. 
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viz :  not  erecting  water-batteries^  and  jJ^^^g  tbe  guns  some  distance 

back  from  the  water,  where  they  can  throw  a  plunging  shot,  which 

none  of  our  iron-clads  could  stand." 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Bear- Admiral  Porter  gave  in  his  repeat  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Na^y 
a  fair  account  of  the  situation  near  Yicksburg :  he  sooceeded  repeatedly 
in  driving  the  men  from  their  pieces,  and  in  tempararily  sQencing  the 
Confederate  batteries  by  a  most  furious  fire,  concentrated  on  them  from 
his  fleet ;  yet  no  injury  of  any  note  was  done  to  those  earthworks,  and 
Yicksburg  only  fell  after  Oeneral  Orant's  large  army  had  invested  the 
place,  and  for  several  months  had  carried  on  r^jular  siege  operations.^ 

50.  Amongst  the  general  remarks  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Yon  Schelihaf 
relating  to  coast  defence,  during  the  late  American  civil  war,  are  the 
following : — 

**  All  officers  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  corps  of  Engineers,  who,  during 
the  American  war,  had  opportunities  for  gaining  practical  experience  in 
the  attack  on  and  defence  of  positions  along  the  coast,  no  matter  on 
which  Bide  they  gained  this  experience,  agree  that  sand  or  earth  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  material  that  could  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
batteries. 

"The  reduction  of  such  works,  properly  constructed  and  provided 
with  bomb-proofs,  when  left  to  the  Navy  alone,  required  a  long  time 
and  great  expenditure  of  ammimition. 

"  Guns  moimted  en  barbette,  may  be  silenced  by  a  superior  number  of 
guns  being  brought  against  them. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  3|C  4c 

"Wherever  the  position  will  allow,  a  scattering  of  the  guns  is 
preferable  to  placing  them  close  together.  A  disposition  of  this  kind 
does  not  exclude  a  concentration  of  fire  from  all  guns,  while  it  renders 
it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  efiect  a  concentration  of  his  fire  on 
any  one  battery.'*^ 

»  Von  Scheliha,  Chap.  III.  >  IHcL,  Chap.  IV. 
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Ctuumd  obatructiona  bein^  eoaentially  an  clement  of  a  purely 
e  ^nrfan,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  distinguished  navy 
•  of  gtesi  nMritime  powers  Iiave  opposed  them,  for  the  weighty 
1  that  may  obstroction  placed  in  the  channel  must  necessarily  more 
or  loM  interfere  with  the  free  operations  of  their  own  fleet,  which,  by 
them,  is  jaxtly  oonj>idcr«d  the  most  natural  agent  in  coast  defence. 
And  ecrtainly  nothing  oouM  be  more  logical  than  that  there  exists  no 
fin-  channel  obfttructions,  as  long  as  there  is  a  fleet  strong 
nnuRstcd,  to  oope  successfully  with  that  of  the  enemy-  But, 
•ndcr  fueh  circumstances  of  favDurable  nature,  the  enemy,  even  without 
the  aadstance  of  co«tly  fortifloAtionm,  would  be  driven  back  before  being 
khie  To  efiect  his  approuuh  to  the  shore.  A  second  case  presents  itsflf. 
Whilal  H  would  bo  nrvkk'sa  for  u  sfjuadron  to  advance  and  give  him 
battk  bejrtmd  the  nm^  of  the  shore-batteries,  protecting  the  entrance 
to  the  part,  the  number  of  iron-clads  composing  this  squadron  might  be 
mMamit  to  fana  an  ob«truction  capable  of  keeping  the  enemy's  fleet, 
^oold  ba  attampt  to  force  a  puiiaagc,  under  a  heavy  concentrated  Are  of 
both  battaciaa  aithon  and  oAoal.  In  this  instance,  the  iron-clads  would 
«sT*  aa  an  obatruction,  and  therefore  a  further  channel  obstruction 
voaU  hardly  bo  needed.  Tot  there  is  not  always  sufficient  apace  in  or 
Bar  aa  entnmcc  to  a  port,  with  advantage  to  manomvre  a  strong 
flotflla  of  «uch  flaating-butteri<H.  They  then  are  in  the  way  of  each 
flther,  cannot  bring  tlit-ir  gumt  to  bear  on  the  enemy's  ships,  and 
wlTiwnaii  owrar,  as  was  the  cane  in  the  Confederate  flotillas  stationed 
aadtf  Cbptains  Mitchell  and  Montgonier}',  near  Ports  Jackson  and  8t. 
Philip.  An  attaiJcing  Rnvt,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  but  a  narrow 
fraot  under  soch  circamitanues.  Admiral  Farragut's  favount«  plan  of 
llarlr  na,  cither  to  fnmi  in  two  divisionft— un  in  passing  the  Itatteries 
«/  farts  St.  Philip  and  Jucluon,  wh<-n  the  Rti-l  wits  exposed  to  a  hea\-y 
in  froca  both  faaoJta  of  the  MisNi-i^ippi  river — or  to  lash  his  ships 
ia  fiDoplea  together,  form  a  closed  up-lino,  stftmi  ahead,  dischaige 
Wndnde  after  broadside  when  abreast  of  the  shore-batteries,  (mostly 


Tpmg  »frnnnrf  mil  j.'  ly ,  la  prevscs  d^  srtilki  i  men  firom  working 
"hf^rr  ruLr  .  imi  ^.  irvr  lar^ii^  pftned  tine  diore-bfttterieBy  in  pnrsuit 
II  :xii£  '^•mr^*T^^mrv^»Mt.  3un«itsa^  2t5»  fctht»r  pgogrcasy — as  in  pi>«niig 
'ne  imziFTt^  zt  Firr:  ITrrwr,  T^t*  Fedenl  anm<^  would  not  haye 
facceedecL — 22Lt.  iz  Tnnid,  ^^'sa.  inrr^  resnhed  in  disaster  to  Admiral 
Fjz=wxr'«  i^etL  ind  ic  icei  pQ«bIi&  to  cbetnKt  tbe  channel  between 
F:r:  Mjtzkl  ind  ^^it  <&«gs!i  bank.  In  no  angle  instance  during  the 
y-irrjL  ^-n^n^t^xrr  wTiT.  '131 A  32KnI  aiock  sKceed  where  the  channel  had 
heiesL  -:f»cni:tdd :  xsd,  bL  no  *rT'A*  izistan£e  did  it  &Q  where  the  channel 
^ii*t  r^mazziid  'Zpax.  Tltgrrf:re.  whtsierer  the  fleet  alone,  or  ahore* 
barr^rfifiSw  ^-^^^  x  ^crrni^r  JodHa  o£  iroordadav  with  abundant  space  to 
nmniEOTTe  in.  ccmbizLeiL  are  mA  able  to  Ibrce  the  enemy  to  retreat^ 
^?*AnTt.4  obecnKtsiaLi  are  izuiispsLaahle.^ 

±  Xecziidr  3I-:ciIe  &:•?  Chad[EStoa.  Wiimington,  Gt  Savannah,  could 
encT  hkT^  c«!exi  :akcii  c>t  i  naval  ana^k  alone ;  the  obstructions  placed 
in  dfte  ■^^:trrTTt^I^s  Idbiing  CO  tho^e  places  formed  an  insurmountable 
ofc6Cafe:Le  to  the  pDDcre^  of  a  &et :  and  no  iron-clads  could  have  with- 
stood dk*  concencrarcd  die  <*(  the  heaTy  batteries,  that  would  have 
prevenied  tbe  r^mjii'val  of  any  part  of  these  obstructiona.* 

3.  ♦  ♦  The  Confederate  navy  being  inconsiderable  in 

numl^r.  and  q^uite  unable  to  cope  with  the  powerful  fleet  opposed  to 
them,  the  obstruction  of  the  channels  was  not  fraught  with  much 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  though  there  were  some  positions  in  which 
it  was  necesssary  to  leave  open  channels  of  approach  for  the  use  of 
blockade-runners,  and  other  friendly  vessels.  So  effectually  was  this 
mode  of  defence  resorted  to,  that  the  Federal  na\'y  were  unable  to  effect 
the  passage  of  the  batteries  at  Charleston,  Mobile,  Wilmington, 
Savannah,  and  the  James  River  below  Richmond,  until,  on  the 
capture  of  these  places  by  the  militarj'  forces,  the  obstructions  could  be 
searched  for  and  removed.  But  for  the  obstruction  to  navigation  in  the 
James  River,  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  squadron,  under 
Federal  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee,  penetrating  to  Richmond,  and  taking 
Confederate  General  Lee's  position  in  reverse.*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

4.     Admiral   Dupont*s   iron-clads,   were   obliged   to  withdraw  their 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  after  an  engagement  of  hardly  forty  minutes* 


1  Von  Scheliha,  Chap.  IX.  •  IM.,  Chap.  VII.  »  Praser^s  Mag. 
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dimtioii ;  yet  eveiy  one  of  these  Monitors  had  a  turret  the  plating  of 
iriiicb  was  much  thicker  than  the  casemate  armour  of  the  Dunderberg 
(this  is  only  4*5"),  and  no  heavier  piece  of  ordnance  than  the  10-inch 
Colambiad  was  at  that  period  used  in  the  Confederate  States'  service. 
The  rt^)e-obstructions  which  had  been  placed  between  Forts  Sumter  and 
Moultrie  proved  themselves  of  the  greatest  value  on  that  day.^  * 

5.  The  difficulties  opposing  the  establishment  of  a  channel  obstruc- 
tioD,  often  are  very  great.  There  are  strong  and  changing  currents,  great 
depth  of  water,  a  heavy  sea,  bad  bottom,  and  many  other  difficulties,  that 
win  contend  against  the  engineer,  and  which  should  induce  him  well  to 
Bnture  his  plans  before  commencing  the  work.  Such  a  deliberation  will 
develop  the  necessity  of  some  preliminary  work — for  instance,  abutments, 
drrring  of  piles,  &c.,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish 
■oy  kind  of  obstruction.  A  system  of  channel  obstructions  proper,  may 
oonnst  of: — 

(1)  Obstructions  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  channel  •    • 

(2)  Floating  obstructions. 

(3)  A  combination  of  the^e  two  systems,  which  will  generally  be  used 
where  a  gaj»  for  the  passing  of  vessels  through  the  obstruction  is 
Quired  *  *  * 

It  is  self-evident  that  an  obstruction  has  to  be  laid  within  the  range  of 
rfiore  or  floating-batteries ;  for,  other\vise,  the  enemy  would  not  only  be 
enaUed  unmolested  to  proceed  to  the  removal  of  the  impediments 
opi»oging  Ids  proj^ress,  but  also  the  obstruction  would  fail  to  fulfil  a 
pnncifial  object — that,  of  keeping  the  enemy's  ships  under  a  heavy 
concentrated  tire  of  the  batteries.^  *  *  * 


Sunken  Vessels. 

"''.  In  1854,  tlie  Russians  obstructed  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of 
TfUmia,  by  binking  most  of  tlie  ships  composing  their  Black  Sea 
i"<illa.    Tliu  Confederates,  in  1861,  had  no  men  of  war  thus  to  dispose 


^  V<m  SchelihA,  Chap.  XL  >  Ibid,  Chap.  IX. 
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of:  but  many  a  fine  merchant-man,  nsefol  coaster,  and  swift-sailing 
fishing  smack  were  scuttied  and  sunk  to  form  an  obstruction  in  the 
approaches  to  Mobile  and  other  southern  sea-ports.  The  objections  to 
such  a  course,  are  obvious : — 

(1)  The  means  of  active  defence,  are  thereby  weakened. 

(2)  An  obstruction  of  this  class,  is  the  most  expensive  of  alL 

(3)  The  amount  of  transportation  is  considerably  lessened,  a 
circumstance  which  has  made  itself  very  seriously  felt  during  the  late 
North-American  war.  The  engineers  at  Charleston,  Savannah  and 
Mobile,  found  themselves  very  often  seriously  embarrassed  for  want  of 
suitable  crafts  in  which  to  send  building  material,  sand-bags,  &c.,  to 
detached  points  with  which  communications  was  only  possible  by  water. 

This  method  of  obstructing  a  channel  should  therefore  be  used  only 
in  case  of  the  most  urgent  emergency.  But  if  used,  the  vessels  should 
be  well  filled  with  materials,  the  weight  of  which  wiU  keep  the  sunken 
vessel,  in  its  place.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  sink,  instead  of  valuable  vessels,  laige 
pontoons,  or  enormous  flats,  built  of  strong  timbers  and  planks  expressly 
for  this  purpose.  The  pontoons  or  flats,  are  to  be  held  together  hy 
strong  cables  and  braces,  and  are  intended  to  form  the  foundation  for 
a  system  of  chemux-de-frise,  constructed  of  iron.^        ♦        ♦        ♦ 


Mocks,  Piles,  Chains,  and  Boonis. 

7.  Large  masses  of  rock  thrown  into  a  channel  will  form  an 
excellent  obstruction;  yet  the  instances,  will  be  few  in  which  the 
material  required  may  be  easily  obtained.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Obstructions  formed  by  piles,  may  be  advantageously,  used  if  the 
deptli  of  the  channel  does  not  exceed  25  feet,  and  the  nature  of  its 
bottom  renders  the  driving  of  piles  not  an  impossible  or  too  tedious  a 
work.  *♦*♦*♦ 


1  Von  Soheliha,  Chap.  XI. 
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Tbc  npper  stuface  of  an  obstructioii  '  of  chains  and  booms,'  is  too 
',  to  ffnnt  any  possible  hope  tliat  a  vessel  running  on  it  should  be 
1  from  working  her  way  over  the  boom.  Instead  of  one  single 
i,  two  wid  more  lines  of  booms  might  be  plnced  and  connected  by 
itnog  dniiu  with  each  other.  The  width  of  surface  and  the  strength 
of  the  ofaetnction,  would  thereby  naturally  ]>e  increased  in  proportion. 
But  imder  do  cirounslances  could  too  nmch  stress  be  laid  on  fLrmly 
I*  the  end  Bections  of  the  boom,  nest  to  the  shore  or  liank,  by 
I  to  atrong  abutments.  The  Hoats  should  be  anchored, 
il  of  laying  across  the  current,  presenting  to  its  pressure  a. 
onnpamtively  liajgo  surface,  they  should  float  parallel  with  it, 
;  only  theit  pointed  ends  to  the  current,  against  which  the 
B  would  be  less.  Torpedoes  and  rope  obstructions,  should  be 
■ad  m  eooneetion  with  the  boom.* 

1  CbasM  and  booms  were,  diiring  "  the  American  civil  war ",  first 
iMd  OB  the  Sfiaaassippi  river.  A  chain  supported  by  logs  was  extended 
taam  the  river  near  Fort  Jackson.  Admiral  Farragut  ordered  a  petard 
1  to  the  chain,  and  thug  opened  a  passage  without  great 


9.  pfiliaw*.  stnctitres  formed  of  cliain  and  other  cables,  floated 
•1  upon  pontoons,  masses  of  timbers,  or  small  ships,  have 
t  the  moet  effecttVQ  obstructions  employed.  It  was  to  an 
AlHtade  of  tliU  kind,  that  the  ships  of  the  allied  squadrons  at 
ntili^tuki,  in  1845.  owed  the  heavy  losses  smtained  by  their  detention 
nader  battenca  which  conld  not  be  turned,  until  Admiral  Sir  James 
Hope  iBWcd  thnxogh  tlie  cables  and  opened  the  passage.  A  similar 
I  in  the  Peibo,  in  China,  in  1859,  led  k>  severe  losses  in  men 
1  lUpa,  sod  our  ultimate  defeat  by  the  Chinese  defences.' 


liopa. 

'  IOl  Confcdeimte  engineers,  frequently  made  use  of  rope  obstructions 
to  tar  a  channel,  the  depth  of  which  prevented  the  placing  of  piles,  &c. 
TWy  were  principally  oaed  in  Charleston  harbour,  where  they  con- 
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tributed  so  much  to  the  successful  defence  of  that  important  port. 
They  consisted  there  of  a  line  of  buoys  made  of  palmetto-wood,  and 
rounded  at  both  ends,  thus  rendering  them  neariy  undiscemable  at  any 
great  distance,  and  especially  at  night.  To  these  floats  or  buoys,  was 
atteiched  a  7-inch  hawser  by  two  heavy  iron  staples.  The  floats  were 
about  20-feet  apart,  and  at  intervals  were  anchored  with  heavy  grapnels. 
From  the  hawser,  which  was  shroud-laid,  hung  down  a  lighter  rope. 
The  buoys  were  also  made  of  yellow  pine,  39-inches  long  and  15-inches 
in  diameter.  These  obstructions  were  placed  in  sections  of  twenty-five 
buoys,  the  hawser  passing  through  the  staples  being  anchored  at  each 
end  and  in  the  centre.  At  the  termination  of  one  section,  another, 
constructed  and  anchored  in  the  same  manner,  commenced,  till  the 
whole  width  of  the  channel  was  thus  filled.  Two  and  three  rows  of 
these  obstructions  were  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  100-feet  apart ; 
therefore,  if  a  vessel  had  succeeded  in  passing  through  one  line,  she 
would  have  had  to  pass  another  one  or  two  still  before  being  out  of 
danger  of  fouling  them.  Although  the  Federal  fleet  did  never  again 
approach  these  obstructions  after  Admiral  Dupont's  first  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  April  7,  1863,  had  failed,  and  their  value,  therefore,  was  not 
practically  tested  by  the  enemy's  vessels  actually  coming  in  contact 
with  them,  some  idea  of  what  it  really  was,  may,  however,  be  formed 
by  the  accidents  that  happened  to  Confederate  vessels  which  came  in 
too  close  proximity  to  them. 

One  of  the  blockade-runners  (a  propeller),  was  going  out  of  the 
harbour,  when  she  caught  in  these  obstructions,  which  stopped  her 
engine,  so  that  she  could  neither  go  ahead  nor  back,  and  had  to  be  towed 
back  to  the  city  and  put  in  the  dry  dock,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
rope  had  worked  into  the  journal.^ 


Torpedoes, 

11.  Obstructions  are  of  two  kinds,  passive  and  active.  Passire 
obstructions  may  consist  of  rafts  or  barges,  booms  of  timber,  chains,  nets, 
wire  or  rope,  sometimes  (in  places  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  open) 

1  Von  Scheliha,  Chap.  XL 
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ft.pte^  iJUnaaa,  dams,  or  eimken  vessels.  The  attentiou  that  lias  been 
;  the  Ust  few  yeara  to  the  application  of  submarine-miuea 
BT,  tcndwed  it  improbable  tliat  we  shall  find  it  noccasaiy  to 
« olwtniciionA.  Active  obstructiotis,  or  siibuiarine-mines  have 
B  of  especial  importance  siuce  iron-aniiour  has  been  applied  to  the 
nde>  of  shipe  of  war,  tliese  vessels  being  most  vulnerable  in  their  bottom. 
Swbmtiine-miiiea  should,  *  be  placed  between  the  forts  or 

Jatteriw  OD  etthflr  side  of  the  cliaimel  which  Lhey  are  intruded  to  defend. 
llMjr  nuj  also  be  employed  in  comiection  with  either  fixed  or  floating 
battens^  to  pnvsnt  an  enemy  occup^'ing  any  particular  position  witliin 
nagO  of  the  gaos  from  wliich  it  is  desired  to  exclude  liim.  Attempts 
Ittd  bceo  made  by  the  Eoglish  so  early  as  the  17th  century,  to  apply 
♦i"'!?!^  and  lobueiged  charges  of  gunpowder  for  purposes  of  offence  and 
deJBBce.  The  Bussiaiu  in  ISoU,  liowever,  were  the  first  to  apply  ex- 
ploBve  maclutifls  of  tliis  kiud  witli  any  approach  to  success:  and, 
ihlu^gh  tbe  machaDieal  self-acting  torpedoes  wliich  they  laid  down  in 
iW  Baltic  were  somewliat  defective  of  construction,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  tLejr  nugbt  have  produced  disastrous  effects  upon  our  ships,  had  the 
cbagn  of  gODpowfJer  employed  in  Uiem  been  suthciently  large.  Tbe 
«  also  the  6rsi  to  attempt  the  employment  of  electricity  for 
I  of  torpedoes,  though  their  arrangements  for  tliis  purpose 
tmt  tppMr  bi  have  bccu  placed  in  position  for  actual  use.' 

12.  Tbe  Dcxt  advance  in  the  use  of  torpedoes,  was  mode  by  the 
Aartriau  at  tho  time  of  tbe  threatened  attack  on  Venice  by  the  French, 
a  WW.  Here,  Baron  Ebnev  employed  thum  to  defend  several  of  the 
■BM  impDrtaat  channels,  and  organised  a  very  elaborate  and  well 
oaodeied  plan  of  defence.  These  torpedoes  were  arranged  to  explode 
If  (lectiicity.  A  system  of  insulale<l  electric  wires,  wliicb  extended 
ha  die  shore  to  each  torpedo,  placed  them  under  tlie  control  of  the 
pastor.  In  planting  these  torpedoes,  theii*  positions  were  registered 
9">  a  tntniatare  |dmn  of  the  harbour,  by  a  very  ingenious  application  of 
<1*  taiacn-ebaoaiE.  By  this  device,  it  became  unnecessary  to  mark  the 
pialioiii  bjr  buoys.* 

11  The  moceuftd  nssolta  attending  tho  employment  of  toiiicdoes  as 
UpMiL  l^ptll  of  attack  and  defvuce,  by  the  iViucricuns,  and  more  osih;- 
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cially  by  the  Confederates  in  the  recent  war,  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  to  these  engines  of  destruction.  Though  the  means  at  command 
were  limited,  and  the  arrangements  generally  of  very  crude  description, 
there  are  oflScial  records  of  the  destruction  of  no  less  than  twenty-fiwir 
ships  of  the  Federal  States,  and  of  the  injury  of  nine  others  by  means  of 
torpedoes.  The  progress  made  in  the  application  of  these  mines  during 
the  Civil  War  in  America,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whilst  in  the  year 
1862  only  one  Federal  vessel  was  destroyed,  in  the  first  four  months  of 
the  year  1865,  eleven  were  destroyed  or  sunk,  and  four  injured.  If  it  is 
considered  that  the  area  of  water  or  passage  to  be  defended  may  be 
perfectly  closed  against  friendly  vessels  without  disadvantage,  the 
employment  of  torpedoes  which  are  exploded  by  self-acting  mechanical 
contrivances  present  advantages  over  torpedoes  which  are  exploded 
by  electricity,  as  being  less  costly,  and  more  expeditiously  placed  in 
position.  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

These  mechanical  torpedoes  are,  however,  altogether  inapplicable  in 
positions  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  Water  open  to  friendly  vessels, 
and  to  close  it  effectually  against  an  enemy.  In  such  instances  it  is 
indispensable  that  submarine-mines  should  be  arranged  to  be  exploded 
by  electric  currents.  Electric  torpedoes  or  mines  may  either  be  self- 
acting,  t>.,  their  explosion  may  be  accomplished  by  the  collision  of  a 
sliip  with  them,  or  with  a  mechanical  arrangement  floating  near  the 
surface  and  connected  by  an  electric  cable  with  the  mine  beneath ;  they 
may  also  be  exploded  at  will  by  operators  on  shore,  when  a  ship  is 
observed  to  be  over  them  or  in  tlieir  inmiediate  vicinity ;  or  they  may  be 
so  arranged,  that  the  collision  of  a  ship  with  the  self-acting  mechanism 
with  which  they  are  provided,  will  instantly  give  a  signal  at  the  station 
on  shore,  whereupon  the  mine  may  be  at  once  exploded  by  the  operator 
at  the  station.  Lastly,  the  torpedoes  may,  by  simple  means,  be  so 
arranged,  that  they  may  be  either  exploded  spontaneously  by  a  passing 
ship,  or  at  the  will  of  the  operator  on  shore,  in  the  possible  event  of  the 
ship  not  coming  into  contact  with  the  self-acting  trap.  The  torpedoes 
would  be  placed  several  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and  at  such  distances 
aparfr  that  the  explosion  of  one  would  not  injuriously  affect  those  in  its 
vicinity.  Their  charges  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  the 
destruction  of  a  ship  by  their  explosion,  not  merely  when  immediately 
over  one  of  them,  but  even  if  any  portion  of  her  were  within  forty  or 
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fifty  feet  of  that  position.  It  is  obvious  that  by  arranging  the  torpedoes 
in  two  or  more  chequered  lines,  a  Tessel,  even  if  passing  harmlessly 
between  two  torpedoes  in  one  line,  must  come  within  desti-uctive  range 
of  m  torpedo  in  the  second  or  third  line.  The  placing  of  torpedoes  at 
cooadermble  depths,  and  their  arrangement  for  optional  explosion  from 
«a  d»re.  mart  render  it  extremely  diflBcult  for  an  enemy  to  interfere 
With  sach  a  defensive  arrangement,  and  such  interference  is  impossible 
if  the  area  of  the  water  defended,  is  guarded  by  artillery'.  It  is  often 
etatad  that  the  torpedoes  may  be  removed  at  night,  but  this  objection 
is  cffBctoally  met  by  lighting  up  the  channel  by  the  electric  or  other 
lights  which  may  bo  employed  for  that  purpose.^ 

14  To  the  Americans  belong  the  credit  of  first  applying  the  torpedo 
aa  a&  offieiuive  weapon,  to  be  employed  by  ships  against  one  another. 
Hk  principle  on  which  this  operation  is  conducted,  is  based  on  the 
aeoertained  limited  destructive  area  of  given  charges  of  gmipowder, 
Msmflajtd  at  given  depths.'  *  * 

15.  It  was  not  until  the  5th  May,  1864,  that  an  outrigger-torpedo 
was  fitted  to  a  Federal  ship  of  war.  The  occasion  is  noteworthy,  for 
alkflr  rcaeoDi  also.  •••••• 

^  ^  That  any  ship  of  any  size  or  build  could  safely  employ 
torpedoee  in  this  manner,  is  now  phunly  evident,  and  there  can  be  little 
donbc  bat  that  future  naval  actions  will  be  greatly  influenced,  if  not 
actoally  decided,  by  the  skill  displayed  in  manoeuvring  the  hostile  ships, 
K>  aa  to  bring  their  torpedoes  within  eficctive  range.  To  run  into  or 
a  vigiLuit  enemy,  so  as  to  sink  his  ship,  is  a  delicate  operation, 
Btating  a  blow  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  broadside ;  but  the 
of  torpedoing  can  be  accomplished  whilst  alongside  of  or  astern 
of  the  enemy,  and  is  not  to  be  easily  eluded  by  the  action  of  the  hehn. 
It  can  wJy  be  escaped  by  superior  speed.  If,  for  example,  the  Austrian 
ieK  had  been  so  equipped  at  Lissa,  the  attempt  to  rnm  the  Italian 
ikipSi,  which  was  only  in  one  case  successful,  might  have  Ix^n  sucoe(*di><I 
by  explosions  whilst  |)a.Ming  through  the  line,  which  nn'frht  have 
dntroTed  many  of  the  opposing  flii't.  The  lessons  wliicli  wo  may 
pther  from  the  torpedo  warfare  in  America,  show, — 1st.  That  without 

^  Jenruia.  -  Frmicr't  Mag. 
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this  auxiliary  agency,  no  system  of  fortification  will  prevent  an  enter- 
prising foe  from  passing  through  an  easy  navigable  channel,  if  a 
sufficient  object  is  to  be  attained  by  doing  so,  and  if  a  point  of  safety 
exists  beyond  the  batteries.  2nd.  That  the  torpedo  is  a  powerful 
weapon  of  offensive  war,  which  may  be  employed  not  only  by  steam- 
vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine  for  their  own  defence,  or  that  of  our 
seaports,  but  also  by  ships  of  war,  of  all  classes,  in  actions  at  sea.  The 
position  of  future  blockading  squadrons  will  be  by  no  means  agreeable, 
for  whilst  they  can  send  their  boats  into  the  blockaded  port  at  night,  to 
blow  up  the  enemy's  ships,  the  besieged  can,  with  even  greater  facility, 
send  forth  torpedo  ships  or  boats  at  night,  which  would  render  it 
impossible  for  the  blockaders  to  remain  at  anchor.^ 

16.  The  question  arises,  how  far,  if  at  all,  does  the  use  of  submarine- 
mines  affect  the  employment  of  forts  and  batteries  for  defence  against 
naval  attack  p  ♦  ♦  Forts  and  batteries  are  still  required  in  all 
important  cases  to  cover  the  torpedoes,  and  prevent  their  being 
tampered  with.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  whilst  the  submarine- 
mine  is  harmless,  imlcss  the  ship  comes  near  it,  the  shot  from  the 
battery  can  injure  the  ship,  whatever  may  be  her  position,  within 
effective  range.  Further,  although  probably  our  harbours  might  be 
efficiently  obstructed  by  torpedoes  in  at  from  seven  to  fourteen  days' 
notice,  yet  one  condition  is  that  the  weather  should  be  sufficiently 
favourable  to  allow  of  their  being  exactly  laid.  There  are  again  certain 
positions  where,  even  if  the  torpedoes  are  laid,  they  might  be  disturbed 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  possibly  an  attack  on  the  positions  in  which 
they  were  to  serve  miglit  take  place  before  they  could  be  renewed  ;  and 
though  the  periods  of  the  year  at  which  these  difficulties  might  arise  are 
short,  yet  the  bare  possibility  of  interference,  in  the  applications  of  a 
complete  torpedo  system,  prevents* our  entire  reliance  on  such  a  defence 
for  the  protection  of  places  on  which  the  warlike  power  of  the  nation, 
both  for  offence  and  defence,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend.  There- 
fore, although  submarine-mines  are  a  most  important  element  in  the 
defence  of  our  harbours  and  coasts,  and  add  greatly  to  the  power  of  our 
forts  to  resist  a  naval  attack,  yet  they  must  not  be  regarded  as 
substitutes  for  permanent  works  of  defence  at  our  naval  arsenals  and 

1  Fraser's  Mag. 
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and  other  important  ports.  Submarine-mines  would  not  only 
%e  of  immense  advantage  for  the  defence  of  harbours  in  time  of  war, 
Amj  would  also,  in  conjunction  with  small  gun-boats,  be  most  valuable 
tlie  protection  of  places  on  the  coast,  like  St.  Leonards  or  Brighton, 
privateers  who  might,  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  other  defence 
(vkick  in  these  cases  cannot  be  applied  on  shore)  levy  contributions 
the  inhabitants  of  these  and  other  watering  places.^ 


Section  III. 

LANDING    OF   ARMIES. 

L  The  form  of  a  coast  has  great  influence  on  the  success  of  a 
^■"■iwig  of  troops  by  open  force  and  in  face  of  an  enemy.  On  low 
such  as  Romney  Marsh,  the  beaches  are  not  steep ;  the  tidal 
Its,  or  rather  eddies,  are  weak,  and  the  water  is  shallow,  to  a 
eoB«dermble  distance  at  sea  ;  so  that  ships  would  be  imable  to  approach 
the  shore,  and  the  boats  conveying  the  troops  to  land  would  have 
distances  to  row,  under  a  most  destructive  fire  from  the  fixed 
moveable  batteries  which  are  to  oppose  the  debarkation;  which, 
',  can  only  take  place  at  the  top  of  high  water — a  limitation  as 
to  time,  which  is  verj'^  disadvantageous  to  the  invaders.  A  gently 
tlopiiig  beach  indicates  that  the  land  is  gaining  on  the  sea,  and  offers 
iKilitics  for  obtaining  a  footing  on  the  shore ;  but  even  here  the  downs 
of  shingle,  thrown  up  by  the  waves  in  gales  of  wind,  often 
ibly  above  high-water  mark,  afford  behind  them  some  cover 
£nam  the  fire  of  the  ships  for  the  troops,  who  should  be  stationed  there, 
in  order  to  spring  upon  the  enemy  when  in  the  act  of  landing.  On  the 
olher  hand,  when  the  land  is  high  and  the  beach  abrupt,  ships  may  get 
near,  and  the  b^^ats  would  have  a  short  distance  to  be  rowed ;  but  here 
xhe  tidal  currents  are  so  strong  that  row-boats  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
them,  or  keep  in  due  order.     A  steep  shore  indicates  an  encroach- 

*  Jervoifl. 
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mcnt  of  the  sea  on  the  land,  and  in  this  ease  a  range  of  high  ground  is 
not  fur  behind,  which  will  afford  commanding  positions  for  the  main 
body  of  the  defenders,  who,  from  thence^  on  whatever  part  of  the  beach 
in  front  the  invaders  may  attempt  to  disembark,  can  see  all  their 
movements ;  and  should  these  succeed  in  effecting  a  landing,  may  bring 
them  with  advantage  to  a  general  action.  An  invading  force  will 
scarcely  venture  to  land  in  a  small  bay,  subject  to  the  crossing  fires  of 
batteries  placed  on  the  promontories  between  which  it  is  contained. 
The  effort  would,  more  probably  be  made  in  a  capacious  bay  whose 
capes  are  remote  from  each  other,  or  on  a  straight  line  of  beach,  where 
the  landing  might  be  protected  by  Qonverging  fires  from  the  ships  on 
both  flanks.1        *  * 

2.  A  very  large  army  may  now  be  transported  with  great  speed  and 
convenience  in  a  very  few  large  steam-ships,  to  any  seat  of  war, 
however  remote ;  but  to  transfer  1000,  1500,  or  2000  men  from  the 
transports  to  the  shore  is  a  work  of  considerable  time,  and  requires 
great  numbers  of  boats,  specially  constructed  for  that  purpose.  This 
preparatory  operation  cannot  be  attempted  or  executed  under  fire  from 
the  enemy ;  and,  therefore,  the  troops  intended  to  force  a  landing,  must 
be  embarked  in  the  boats  which  are  to  take  them  to  the  shore,  whilst 
the  transports  are  anchored  at  a  safe  distance.  The  success  of  the 
operation  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  locality  that  may 
be  chosen.  It  should  not  be  too  near  to  the  fortress  or  stronghold  to  be 
attacked,  because,  in  this  case,  the  garrisons  of  the  forts,  or  fortresses, 
might  safely  co-operate  with  the  force  in  the  field,  to  oppose  the  landing 
and  attack  the  lodgment.  Nor  should  the  point  of  debarkation  be 
too  distant  from  the  great  objective  of  the  expedition,  because  that 
woidd  necessitate  a  long  march  to  invest  the  place,  and  much  difficulty 
in  getting  up  the  siege-train  and  stores.  How  strikingly  were  these 
principles  exemplified  in  the  miseries  suffered  by  the  British  army 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  in  1854-55,  from  the  inconvenience  of 
the  harbour  at  Balaklava,  and  the  distance  from  thence  to  the  scene  of 
the  operations  before  Sebastopol.  If  the  enemy  (exclusive  of  the  force 
in  the  garrisons)  is  not  strong  in  the  field,  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
endeavour  to  seize  some  capacious  bay  or  inlet  capable  of  affording  a 

^  Douglas. 
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iheller  to  the  numerous  sliips,  vessels,  and  small  crafty  and  near  which 
a  fort  might  be  constructed  to  serve  as  an  entrepdt  and  base  of 
opeimtioas ;  but  these  great  objects  can  rarely  be  effected  immediately : 
indeed,  if  the  enemy  has  occupied  and  strengthened  the  localities,  and 
if  he  isy  moreover,  strong  in  the  field,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt 
a  bndiog  there.  In  this  case,  some  pointy  deemed  apparently  by  the 
enemy  of  minor  importance,  should  be  sought  for — some  promontory, 
with  a  nearly  level  surface,  and  remote  from  high  lands,  having  also 
water  about  it  of  sufficient  depth  to  permit  the  boats  to  arrive  at  the 
beach,  and  to  enable  bomb-ships,  steameis  and  gun-boats  to  cover  the 
advftooe  of  the  dutilla  containiug  the  troops,  support  their  landing,  and 
ptulect  the  lodgment  they  may  form.  Having  Uius  obtained  a  footing, 
and  rcceiired  such  increase  of  strength  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
inclmiing  field-artilleiy,  tlie  whole  force  should  move  forward  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  conquer  for  itself  some  position  which  may 
afluid  shelter  to  the  fleet,  and  become  a  ieie-d€'dibarquenient  and  base 
of  operations  to  the  in\'ading  army.  In  forcing  the  passage  of 
a  river,  the  operktion  us  undertaken,  if  possible,  in  a  sinuosity 
ie-«iitering,  with  respect  to  the  invaders,  and  a  lodgment  is  made  upon 
the  opposite  salient  in  the  enemy's  position ;  the  whole  interior  of  that 
position  is  commanded  from  the  points  in  the  possession  of  the 
MMilants,  and  consequently  the  lodgment  to  be  made  is  capable  of 
being  supiiorted  and  protected.  In  like  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
f'jocing  on  an  enemy's  coast,  a  low  level  promontory  or  salient  should  l)e 
clyaen,  because  t>hi|M  on  each  side  of  it  may  {K'ribnn  the  same  oflice 
(cummanding  the  opposite  ground)  as,  in  forcing  the  passage  of  a  river, 
is  pefffonued  by  the  batteries  placed  at  the  two  salient  points  which 
contain  between  them  the  re-entering  sinuosity.  The  ships  are  thus 
cnalled  to  support  the  lodgment  on  the  coast  and  protect  the  flanks  of 
the  troops  which  Iiave  gained  the  shore.  To  attempt  to  force  a  landing 
ia  a  lay  reverses  these  conditions,  for  the  shore  of  a  bay,  unless  it 
be  very  extensive,  caimot  be  held,  nor  even  approached,  until  lH)th  the 
}«uaiuntories  which  contain  it  are  occupieiL^ 

3      Where   steam  ceoMfS  to  lie  useful  to  the  invaders,  it  becomes 
ar«t  uj  ^i  the  defenders  of  the  country,  who  during  the  whole  time 


>  Sir  llowvit  iKmglM,  VuX  III.  H«c.  X. 
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that  the  operation  of  attempting  to  land  is  being  made,  will,  warned  hy 
the  electric  telegram,  be  employed  in  bringing  up,  at  the  maximum  of 
railway  speed,  all  the  active  forces  in  part  of  the  country,  and  con- 
centrating them  on  the  menaced  point.^ 

4.  When  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  visited  the  coast  defences — 
on  the  alarm  of  an  invasion  soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  present  Emperor  of  France,  to  the  Presidency — His  Grace,  being  at 
Seabrooke  between  Sandgate  and  Hythe,  conversing  with  his  staflf  and 
the  other  oflBcers,  the  principles  of  permanent  camps  and  the  other 
fixed  defences  became  the  subject  of  discussion:  when  the  Duke 
used  the  following  expressions.  "  Look  at  those  splendid  heights  all 
along  this  coast : — ^give  me  communications  which  admit  of  rapid  flank 
movement  along  those  heights,  and  I  might  set  anything  at  defiance."^ 


Landing  of  the  English  troops  in  Holland. 

5.  The  expedition  under  Sir  Ealph  Abercromby,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  AUied  army,  destined  to  act 
against  the  French  in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  left  the  shores 
of  England  on  13th  August,  1799,  escorted  by  a  strong  squadron  of 
ships  of  war,  commanded  by  Admiral  Mitchell  The  military  force 
was  composed  of  fully  10,000  men,  and  of  a  good  quality. 

3|c  3|c  ♦  ♦  :|e  :|e  3|c 

The  orders  which  our  commanders  had  received  were  in  some  degree 
discretionary.  A  landing  on  the  island  of  Qoree  was  prescribed  as  the 
first  object ;  and  from  thence  it  was  proposed  that  the  united  force  of 
British  and  Russian  troops  should  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Low 
Countries.  But  the  Helder  was-  a  point  which  the  British  Government 
had  much  at  heart,  for  the  sake'  of  capturing  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the 
Texel,  and  destroying  the  naval  magazines  at  that  station.  Although 
our  expedition  put  to  sea  at  the  most  favourable  season,  such  was  the 
stormy  and  perverse  character  of  that  disastrous  year,  that  the  landing 
of  the  troops  at  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse  was  found  to 
be  impracticable ;  nor  was  it  till  the  21st  of  August  that  our  ships  were 

1  Douglas.  •  Ibid, 
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the  ooasit  nmr  tlic  antranco  of  the  Texel.  Prepnrations 
ide  Jbr  tanding  on  Uio  following  day,  Wl  in  vain,  for  our  Seet 
in  ibreed  to  aea  by  a  gale  of  wind ;  nor  was  it  till  the  2Ctb  that 
relam  to  the  point  which  our  commanders  had  in  viow,  and 
th*  timiuports  could  he  anchored  near  the  shore.  Although  a  heavy 
Mirf  wha  utill  hrettking  on  the  beach,  the  debarkation  of  the  troops 
begSD  »t  dnyhrook  on  the  27th  ;  several  boats  were  swamped,  and  a  fow 
of  (Mtr  •oidiers  were  drowned.  As  our  fleet  had  been  descried  by  the 
MMUy  nx  d«ys  beforo,  the  Dutch  General  Daciidcls  had  gained  time 
to  eoUect  five  or  six  thousand  of  infantry,  with  somo  cavalry  and 
■nd  utiUeiy ;  and  these  bo  kept  concealed  among  the  sandhills  which 
ddrt  tiie  aborp.  Immediately  in  front  of  that  lino  of  beach  which  the 
BritiA  had  Klrctt.'d  for  their  landing,  these  '  Dunes '  recede  a  little  but 
UmjT  clow  in  mid  become  bolder  and  more  steep  towards  Callantzoog 
whidi  lay  upon  our  right ;  and  here  the  enemy  held  the  main  body 
of  hu  troofw,  ready  to  plunge  on  our  extreme  flank  if  we  should 
attempt  to  move  forward  towards  the  Holder  town.  To  the  landing 
of  Oip  British  soldier,  though  it  was  rendered  slow  by  the  violence 
at  the  surf,  no  direct  t^position  was  olTered;  but,  as  soon  as 
«x  of  oar  battalions  (the  brigndcs  under  Oootc  and  ^acdonald)  were 
and  fonned,  and  they  began  to  move  forward,  they  were 
by  a  heavy  tire,  and  u  vigorous  altack  on  tlieir  right  flank. 
FoRed  to  change  their  front,  and  make  ahead  against  the  superior 
of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Callantzoog,  our  troops  were  at  tlie 
tinw  cramped  and  confused  by  the  narrowness  of  their  ground; 
dM  atrip  of  bruch  not  allowing  of  a,  front  of  more  than  one  battalion 
,!■  tlwt  dtrediou.  The  ent^mr  from  tho  crests  of  the  sand-dunes,  kept 
mutant  and  destructive  (ire,  while  he  was  himself  sheltered  by 
fuUa  from  the  guns  of  the  British  shipping.  None  of  our  field 
artfllery  was  yet  hmdnl,  and  for  some  hours  our  hnive  infantry,  though 
ninJiiroHl  hy  D'OylcyV  brigade  of  guards,  had  to  maintain  n  trying 
rtni|xU!:  b«t  lh4-T  would  ni)t  give  ground;  and  they  fought  so  hard 
that  tbey  lairly  wore  out  the  enemy.  Towards  the  evening  the  Dutch 
fBfc  vp  llio  nonlc«t,  and  retreated  some  five  or  six  milcA  to  a  position 
htwacB  the  Alknuar  canal  and  the  sea.  The  low  of  the  enemy  in 
kilkd  or  voonded  was  probably  small ;  but  the  disadvantages  under 
rhich  tlio  innden  fought  necessarily  expoKod  the  three  brigudcH  whii^h 
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were  engaged  to  a  serious  loss  of  men ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
superior  officers  of  the  staff  fell  under  the  aim  of  the  Dutch  riflemen. 
Two  Lieut.-Colonels  and  about  fifty  men  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  and 
Lieut-General  Sir  James  Pulteney,  five  field  officers,  and  nearly  400 
others  were  wounded.  The  debarkation  of  troops,  guns,  and  supplies 
was  completed  without  further  difficulty ;  and  Moore's  and  Burrard's 
brigades  were  prepared  to  move  forward  at  daybreak  on  the  28th. 
Near  the  Holder  point  stands  the  village  of  that  name.  It  was,  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  partially  fortified,  having  heavy  batteries  towards 
the  sea,  commanding  the  channel  of  the  Texel  and  the  deep  water 
within  it ;  but  on  the  land-side  the  works  were  imperfect  and  neglected. 
In  this  place  the  enemy  kept  a  motley  garrison  (to  the  amount  of  1,800 
or  2,000  men  of  one  sort  or  other)  up  to  the  evening  of  the  27th ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  issue  of  the  fight  on  the  beach  was  decided,  they, 
prepared  to  withdraw,  spiked  the  guns  in  the  batteries,  and,  when 
darkness  fell,  they  retreated  silently  across  the  marshes  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  At  the  same  time  the  Dutch  squadron, 
which  had  been  lying  in  the  Texel  channel,  dropped  inward  as  fiur  as 
their  draught  of  water  would  allow.^ 


6.  When  .the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
invaded  Portugal  in  1808,  it  was  a  favourite  object  with  the  ministry 
that  the  descent  should  be  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Wellesley, 
decided  otherwise,  and  made  choice  of  a  landing-place  remote  from 
Lisbon  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  debarkation  in  {ace  of  a  large 
force.  He  effected  his  landing  at  a  part  deemed  by  the  enemy  of 
minor  importance,  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego  River ;  he  moved 
forward  as  soon  as  he  could,  fought  a  general  action,  gained  a  complete 
victory,  and  obtained  possession  of  Lisbon.* 

7.  For  great  operations  of  this  descripton  any  want  of  mortar- 
ships,  gun-boats  having  small  draught  of  water,  and  flat-bottomed 
boats  for  landing  the  troops,  would  be  seriously  felt.  All  the  landings 
of  troops  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  in  the  course  of  the  great  war  with 


^  Sir  Henry  Bunbury.  *  Napier,  Vol  I. 
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Fnnce,  at  iiome  of  whicli  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas  served,  were 
eondnctod  in  the  following  manner.  The  troops  intended  for 
deharkation  being  placed  in  the  boats  out  of  fire  of  the  shore,  were 
directed  by  signal  to  form  line  abreast  on  points  marked  by 
men-of-war's  boata,  carrying  distinguishing  pennants,  and  containing 
tlie  naral  officers  charged,  with  directions  of  the  several  divisions  of 
the  flotilla,  and  the  whole  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  and 
command  of  a  naval  officer  of  rank.  When  the  line  was  formed,  the 
whole  moved  forward  by  signal,  rowing  easily,  the  better  to  keep  in 
line,  mitil  within  the  reach  of  musketry  from  the  shore,  when  orders 
w«re  given  to  row  out.  The  whole  of  the  operation,  from  its 
eommenoen&ent,  was  covered  by  bomb-ships  carrying  10  and  13-inch 
mortera,  and  these  protected  the  advance  of  the  troops  by  firing  shells, 
when  neeesaary,  over  the  line  of  boats,  in  order  to  reach  the  beach ;  a 
like  firing  with  increased  charges,  being  directed  against  the  enemy's 
wapporiM  in  rear  of  the  troops  disputing  the  landing :  at  the  same  time 
gm-boata,  drawing  little  water,  placed  on  the  flanks  of  the  operation, 
wonnA  the  beach  upon  which  the  troops  were  to  land.  Whilst  these 
opermtiona  were  being  executed,  the  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships 
ranaxnad  at  a  distance  in  reserve,  unscathed  and  ready  to  take  their 
part  in  the  ulterior  operation  when  the  proper  time  arrived.^ 

8.  *  The  landing  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  troops  on  27th  August, 
1799,  in  North  Holland, "  is  the  first  instance  in  modem  times  in 
which  an  in^Tiding  army  has  successfully  efiectod  a  landing  in  the 
fiK^e  of  an  enemy  prepared  to  receive  the  attack,  and  having  at  hand 
fif4d  artillery  and  cavalry,  as  well  as  a  considerable  force  of  regular 
tnlantTy.  That  such  an  operation  is  fraught  with  difficulty  and  danger 
no  militar}'  man  will  doubt,  although  in  the  present  instance,  as  well 
as  in  that  u]ion  the  coast  of  Egj^pt  in  1801,  the  venture  was  croifVTied 
with  •uoceiM.  On  both  these  occasions  the  leading  division  of  the 
tfoopa  made  good  their  footing;  and  were  able  to  cover  the 
debarkation  of  the  rest  of  the  forces,  with  the  artillery,  stores,  and  all 

that  was  required  to  render  these  armies  efficient   for  further  service. 

mm***** 

•In  the  landing  of  the  army  in  North  Holland/  the  only  boats  wen* 
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those  of  the  men-of-war,  ill  calculated  for  such  a  service,  and 
incapable  of  conveying  more  than  3,000  men  at  a  time.  To  the  ofl&cers 
of  our  navy  this  kind  of  operation  was  entirely  new ;  nor  did  they 
understand  the  details,  or  feel  the  importance  of  arrangement  on  which 
military  order  and  military  success  must  greatly  depend.  Thus  parts 
of  regiments  were  conveyed  to  the  shore,  while  parts  were  left  behind 
Battalions  were  intermixed,  and  companies  had  to  find  their  proper 
places  after  they  had  landed,  and  were  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  soldiers  had  to  wade  and  scramble  out  of  the  surf  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  look  out  for  their  comrades,  and  run  to  their  stations  in  the 
line  which  was  growing  slowly  into  shape  along  the  beach.  Fortunately 
General  Daendels  chose  to  keep  his  men  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the 
ships,  and  to  cling  to  the  strong  post  he  had  taken  near  Gallantsoog. 
If  he  had  rushed  headlong  on  the  flank  of  our  first  division  of  troops 
during  the  confusion  of  landing,  he  might  have  inflicted  a  great  loss 
on  the  British,  and  perhaps  routed  these  leading  brigades.  There  was 
time  enough  to  have  done  the  work  before  the  guards  could  get  ashore ; 
and  it  was  long  before  the  rest  of  Abercromby's  little  army  were  able  to 
land.  It  is  true  that  the  Dutch  might  have  lost  a  good  many  men 
from  the  fire  of  our  ships,  but  it  was  their  business  to  be  quick  in  their 
rush ;  and  to  have  mingled  their  superior  nimibers  so  completely  with 
the  British  soldiers,  that  the  men-of-war  would  not  have  ventured  to 
direct  their  shots  against  the  confused  mass  of  friends  and  foes.  But 
Daendels  either  did  not  see  the  chance,  or  he  felt  his  troops  unequal 
to  such  a  trial.  lie  allowed  our  forces  to  land  and  form  without 
hindrance:  fought  a  merely  soldier's  fight,  though  gallantly,  in 
the  strong  post  he  had  chosen;  and  was  at  length  beaten  out  of 
it  by  the  growing  niunbers  and  unyielding  braverj'  of  his  assailants. 
But  Abcrcroniby  had  seen  with  alarm  the  confusion  and  danger  which 
attended  the  debarkation  of  his  10,000  soldiers ;  and  it  was  probably 
the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  on  this  occasion  which  led  him 
to  form  and  mature  that  admirable  plan,  by  which,  eighteen  months 
afterwards,  his  army  was  landed  on  the  shores  of  Aboukir  in  complete 
order  of  battle.^ 


^  Sir  Henry  Banbury. 
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Landing  of  the  British  Army  in  Egypt. 

9.  When  the  Britiflh  Army  was  sailing  from  Marmorice — '  for 
the  porpoac  of  effecting  a  landing  in  ^gypt  in  1801' — Sir  Ralph 
Abcrrromby  had  sent  forward  Major  McKerras  and  Major  Fletcher  of 
the  engineers,  in  a  gun-boat,  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  about  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir ;  but  it  was  found  that  these  officers  had  ventured  too  closely 
in,  and  had  been  cut  off  by  a  superior  vessel.  Major  McEerras  had 
been  killed,  and  Fletcher,  with  the  gun-boat,  taken.  This  loss  of  our 
two  most  experienced  engineers,  proved  in  the  sequel  to  have  been  a 
Terr  unfortunate  circumstance.^ 

10.  \\lien  the  British  army  arrived  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  the 
weather,  at  first  tempestuous,  became  calm  enough  to  permit  the  troops 
to  land.  General  AWrcromby,  who  liad  himself  reconnoitred  the  coast  in 
a  small  vessel,  gave  orders  for  the  first  dinsion,  consisting  of  6,000  men, 
U}  prepare  for  landing  early  on  the  following  morning  (March  8th). 
The  preparations  could  not  Ik;  made,  however,  without  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  French,  and  these  disposed  themselves,  with  a  numerous 
fufoe  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artiller}',  to  prevent  the  invaders,  if 
pu«eiilile,  from  gaining  the  shore.^ 

11.  At  tw«i  in  the  morning  of  the  memorable  8th  March,  1801,  the 
tr*tt»fK^  which  hiwl  lieen  chosen  to  strike  the  first  bh^w  ui)on  the  sands  of 
I^2T|ii,  »tepi»e«l  into  the  boats.  Soon  after  daylight,  nearly  all  had 
n^ftcbed  the  vess4.*Li  which  had  been  placed  as  the  nillying  jxjints ;  but 
much  time  w;ts  consumed  in  disentangling  the  boats,  and  arranging 
tketu  acc<»nling  tu  the  line  (»f  battle  of  the  anny,  so  that  when  they 
Ujfucbed  the  U'iuh,  ciicli  brigade,  battalion,  and  mniiuiny  might  l>e  in  its 
|*ri»per  place.  The  re.-*  ne,  led  by  Sir  John  M<M»ri',  llihiebrand  Oakes, 
and  Brent  Sj>encer,  formed  thtj  right ;  and  thrir  division  of  boats  was 
under  the  immediate  comniund  of  Captain  Cochninc.  Alongside  the 
i«««el  on  llu*  left  were  marshallc<l  tlir  two  Uittalions  of  the  Cluanls, 
un^lf^r  (i«*n«'nU  Ludhiw,  an«l  llir  (h^tachnient  U^longing  to  CNK»tes 
bh£!a«U*.  It  w;is  eight  oVhK.'k,  a.m.,  l)cfore  tlie  line  of  iMuits  pnlletl  on 
abrv^ast,  and  in  steadv  c»nkT,  tnwards  tlie  shon»,  and  till  that  time  the 


^  4tr  Ueary  Bonli«ir>'-  '  Sir  UawaiU  DooglM. 
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enemy  had  lain  in  silence,  observing  our  movements ;  but  as  soon  as  our 
boats  came  within  their  reach,  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  opened  upon 
them  with  round  shot,  though  the  enemy's  fire  was  somewhat  disturbed 
and  confused  by  that  of  several  English  gun-boats  which  had  been 
thrown  in  advance  of  our  line.  So  closely  were  our  soldiers  packed  in 
the  boats  that  they  could  not  move,  and  indeed  the  strictest  orders  had 
been  given  that  they  should  sit  perfectly  stilL  The  seamen  pulled 
steadily  onward,  the  pace  of  each  boat  being  regulated  by  that  on  the 
extreme  right.  In  this  calm  order  on  they  came,  till  they  were  within 
reach  of  grape-shot,  and  then  the  fire  became  terribly  severe  and 
destructive.  Some  boats  were  sunk,  and  many  of  our  men  were  killed 
or  woimded,  as  they  sat  motionless  and  helpless  under  the  storm  of  shot, 
to  which  both  seamen  and  soldiers  answered  occasionally  by  loud 
hurrahs !  When  still  nearer,  the  musketry  of  the  French  was  poured 
in,  quick  and  sharp,  and  our  men  were  falling  fast ;  but  at  length  the 
boats  on  the  right  felt  the  ground.  Out  sprang  our  hard-tried  soldiers ; 
each  man  was  in  his  place,  and  with  Moore  and  Spencer  at  their  head, 
the  23rd  and  28th  Eegiments,  and  the  four  flank  companies  of  the  40th, 
breasted  the  steep  sandhill.  Without  firing  a  shot,  they  rushed  at  one 
burst  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  driving  headlong  before  them  two 
battalions  of  the  enemy,  and  capturing  four  pieces  of  field  artillery. 

Further  to  the  left  the  Coldstreams  and  3rd  Guards  ought,  according 
to  the  plan  described,  to  have  prolonged  the  line  beyond  Oakes's  brigade, 
but  the  boats  which  carried  them  and  the  54th  Regiment,  fell  into 
confusion.  These  battalions  were  consequently  hurried  into  the  shoal- 
water,  intermingled  and  disordered ;  and  as  their  diflSculty  was  observed 
by  the  enemy,  the  Guards  were  charged  by  the  French  cavalry  before 
they  could  form  their  line.  However,  the  attack  was  bravely  repulsed, 
and  General  Ludlow  soon  got  his  brigade  into  its  proper  place — to  the 
left  of  Oakes  and  the  reserve.  Here  then  was  the  problem,  of  landing 
5,000  or  6,000  men  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  prepared  to  meet  them, 
satisfactorily  solved.  But  the  British  had  neither  horsemen  nor  artillery 
on  shore,  and  our  gallant  infantry  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory, 
and  inflict  a  heavier  loss  on  their  beaten  enemy.  The  behaviour  of  our 
tfoops  in  this  arduous  service  was  above  all  praise ;  the  patience  with 
which  they  bore  the  storm  of  shot  while  confined  to  their  boats ;  the 
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tUcrity  with  which  tbey  leapt  ashore  and  instantly  formed  tlieir  lines  ; 
theae  things  were  unparalleled,  and  are  even  more  worthy  of  oiir 
Rmcmbrance  than  the  gallantry  with  which  our  troops  overthtew  the 
Fnencb  on  every  point,  when  the  British  foot  was  on  tlie  shore.  Still  it 
ongbt  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  storming  of  the  steep  sandhill  on  the 
ri^it,  by  Stoore's  brigade,  was  long  a  theme  of  especial  admiration  in 
tlie  army.  ^\lute  the  fight  was  going  on,  the  boats  returned  to  fetch 
tbe  remainder  of  our  infantry,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  landed  in  the 
coone  of  tbe  afternoon,  with  some  tield  pieces  and  a  few  horses,  In  the 
■vmiag  the  army  moved  forward  some  two  or  three  miles,  leaving  a 
detachmeot  to  blockade  the  castle  of  Ahoukir.' 

12.  The  FuTy  and  the  Tartanis,  bomb-veasels,  with  sloops  and  gun- 
hoato,  were  appointed  to  protect  tbe  lauding  of  the  force ;  aud.  tliongh 
they  salTered  eoverely  from  the  fire  of  the  French,  the  troops  succeeded, 
Aoa^  with  difficulty,  and  only  in  detached  parties,  in  making  goofl 
their  landing.  The  enemy  retired,  and,  on  the  2l8t  of  the  same  month, 
the  battle  of  Alexandria,  in  which  Sir  Bolph  Abercromby  fell,  took 


13.     In  1660,  a  force  of  Knglish  and  French  was  landed  on  the  Coast 

r  China,  wbenco  they  marched  to  Pekin  and  dictated  terms  of  jieace. 

■  expedition  is  remarkable  for  tlie  smalhiess  of  the  numbei-s  which 

»d,  at  such  a  great  dislance  from  their  sources  of  supply  and 

ir,  to  land  upon  a  hostile  shore,  and  penetrate  into  the  midst  of  the 

t  popoloiu  empire  in  the  world.' 


Exftdltion  of  thf  Allmt  Annies  to  /lie  Crimea. 

U.  In  ItlM,  the  great  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  executed; 
■ad  with  refcrwic*  lo  it  the  foUoft-ing  facts  are  mentioned,  in  order  to 
mn  aa  idea  of  it»  magnitude: — September  Ulh,  1S.'A,  an  anoy  of 
iSMO  men  and  200  pieces  of  artillery  was  landed  near  Eupatoria,  com- 
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posed  of  30,000  French,  21,500  English,*  and  7000  Turks.  They  were 
transported  from  Varna  to  the  place  of  landing  by  389  ships,  steamers, 
and  transports.  This  force  fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
(September  20th),  and  thence  proceeded  to  Sebastopol.  The  English 
took  possession  of  the  harbour  of  Balaklava  and  the  French  of  Elamiesch : 
these  were  the  points  to  which  subsequent  reinforcements  and  supplies 
for  the  army  in  the  Crimea  were  sent.^ 

15.  In  point  of  security  from  molestation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
both  of  the  two  landing-placesf  were  happily  chosen.  Both  of  them 
were  on  shores  which  allowed  the  near  approach  of  the  fleets,  and 
placed  the  whole  operation  under  cover  of  their  guns.  Also  both 
landing-places  were  protected  on  the  inland  side,  by  the  salt  lakes, 
which  interposed  a  physical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  front  attack 
by  the  enemy ;  and  the  access  to  the  flank  of  the  disembarking  armies 
was  by  strips  of  land  so  narrow  that  they  could  be  easily  defended 
against  any  force  of  infantry  or  cavalry.  It  is  true  that  the  line  of 
disembarkation  of  either  army  could  have  been  enfiladed  by  artillery 
placed  on  the  heights ;  but  then  those  heights  could  be  more  or  less 
searched  by  a  fire  from  the  ships ;  and  the  enemy  had  not  attempted 
to  prepare  for  himself  any  kind  of  defence  on  the  high  ground.  The 
necessity  of  having  to  carry  the  English  flotilla  to  a  new  landing-place, 
occasioned  of  course,  a  painful  dislocation  of  the  arrangements  whidbi 
had  already  been  acted  upon  by  the  commanders  of  the  transports ;  but 
.after  much  delay  and  much  less  confusion  than  might  have  been 
expected  to  result  from  a  derangement  so  great  and  so  sudden,  the 
position  of  the  English  vessels  was  adapted  to  the  change. 

The  plan  of  the  English  disembarkation  was  imitated  from  the  one 
adopted  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  when  he  made  his  famous  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Egypt ;  and  it  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  so 


*  Jomiiii  would  appear  to  have  erroneously  stated  the  numbers  of  the  English  Aimy : 
Kinglake  comi^utes  them  at  26,000  infantry  and  artillery,  with  more  than  1000  cavalry. — 
r  .J  .»S. 

+  Tjord  n^glan  had  changed  the  spot  determined  upon  for  the  debarkation  of  the 
English,  to  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  **  Old  Fort ; "  the  French  having,  during  the 
previous  night,  placed  the  buoy  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  selected  lajiHing  groond.— 
F.J.«. 

^  Jomini. 
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imaging  the  transports  and  the  boats  as  that  the  relative  positions  of 
I  eompany,  whilst  it  was  being  rowed  towards  the  shore,  ehotild 
1  with  that  which  it  would  have  to  take  when  formed  upon 


After  mid-day  the  sea  began  to  lose  its  calmness,  and  before  sun-set 
Uie  tart  was  strong  enough  to  make  the  disembarkation  difficult,  and 
in  aoaw  degree  haKardous.  Yet,  by  the  time  the  day  closed,  the 
French  had  landed  their  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  divisions  of  iniantry, 
together  with  eighteen  guns,  and  the  English  had  got  on  shore  all 
their  iniantry  divisions,  and  some  part  of  their  field  artillory.  Suiiie 
{vw  ot  the  English  regiments  remained  on  the  beach,  but  the  rest  of 
tham  had  been  marched  up  to  the  high  grounds  towards  the  south,  and 
tiMjr  tWe  biTOUBcked.^ 

Ift.  The  reeolt  was,  that  under  circumstances  of  weather  which 
were,  upon  the  whole  fevonrable,  and  with  the  tidvant&go  of  cn- 
cuuntering  no  opposition  irom  the  enemy,  an  English  force  of  eome 
26.000  iniantry  and  artillerymen,  with  more  than  a  1000  mounted 
csTalry,  and  tJO  guns,  had  been  landed  in  the  coui'se  of  five  September 
days ;  and  although  the  force  thus  put  ashore  was  without  llioi^e  vast 
mouu  of  land  transport  which  would  be  needed  for  regular  operations 
in  th«  interior,  and  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  attendant  fleet  for  the 
continuance  of  its  supplies,  it  was  nevorthelcss  so  provided  as  to  be 
able  to  move  along  the  coast  carrying  with  it  its  first  reserve  of 
ammunition,  and  food  enough  for  three  days.  The  operation  was 
coodiicted  with  an  almost  faultless  skill,  and  (until  a  firm  lodgment  had 
been  gained)  it  proceeded  in  the  way  that  was  thought  to  be  the  right 
ooo  for  Innding  in  the  lace  of  the  enemy.  Thciugh  the  surf  was  iit 
tXMtm  loaieirbat  he&%'y,  not  a  man  was  lost.  With  the  French,  who 
had  no  eavaliy,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  artillery  horses,  the  dJs- 
•■hiriEatioo  wsa  a  comparatively  easy  task ;  and  if  they  had  so  desirL'd 
il  (he  FVeneh  might  bare  been  ready  to  march  long  before  the  English ; 
^  kaowing  that  chdr  allies,  having  cavalry,  would  neco^sarily  toko 
■  pkd  dm}  of  tiaie,  they  were  without  u  motive  for  hurryiog ;  and 
^"liMg  thic  wholo  o(  the  five  days  which  the  English  took  for  their 

•  KiaglaLv,  Vol.  II. 
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disembarkation,  a  like  work  was  seen  going  on  at  the  French  landing 
place.  The  Turks  did  the  work  of  landing  very  well;  and,  indeed, 
they  quickly  showed  that  they  had  an  advantage  over  the  French  and 
English  in  their  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  life 
proper  to  warfiure.^  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

1  Kinglake,  VoL  H 


^ 

I 
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CHAPTER   I. 
Section  I. 

INFLUENCE    OF   RAILROADS,    CHAUSSEES,    CANALS, 

STEAM- VESSELS,    ON    WARFARE. 

1.  In  European  war&rc,  armies  moving  into  an  enemy's  country 
luiTe  to  consider  chiefly — at  least  they  have  had  to  consider  hitherto — 
die  main  roads,  the  chauss^ea,  paved  or  macadamised  usually  in  theso 
daj»— "of  the  countries  that  they  are  about  to  enter.  But  this  par- 
ticular warfare  in  America  was  quite  an  exception  to  any  rule  of  that 
kind.  The  roads  arc  so  bad,  (being  mere  countrj-  tracks,  without  any 
mrfiioe),  that  all  communication  by  them  for  the  supply  of  u  large 
annj  must  be  abandoned,  as  the  principle  on  which  approach  to  the 

I J  is  to  be  conducted.  From  the  very  first,  the  Northern  Generals 
perfectly  well  that  whenever  they  advanced  towards  Richmond — 
the  object  that  was  then  before  them — they  would  have  to  depend,  not 
vpQQ  the  road-H,  but  upon  the  railroads.^ 

2.  Considering  the  150  miles  which  lay  between  Washington  and 

Richaiood,  and  the  fact  that  in  moving  direct  by  land,  ^rClellan  could 

Wi*  but  one  line  of  railroad  to  supply  his  large  army,  and  that  that  rail- 

ttttd  would  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose  wantcxl, — being  a  single  line 

rf  imili,  it  would  be  inadecjuate  to  bring  from  day  to  day  the  immonso 

■i|Hili»  that  the  Northern  armies  seemed  to  require, — and  also  having 

Wort  him  the  fear  of  a  dash  made  bv  the  eneniv  on  his  rear,  as  a  move 

wkich  might  break  up  the  railroad  and  stop  the  supplies,  he  detomiintxl 
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to  try  a  safer  way  of  getting  to  Biclimond.  Haying  his  eye  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  York  River  and  the  James  River,  he  was  aware 
that  at  the  extremity  of  this  peninsula  was  a  fortress  in  the  Northern 
hands.  Fort  Monroe;  and  he  determined  to  move  his  army  by  sea 
to  that  fort,  and  then  move  his  army  from  that  point  by  land  to 
Richmond ;  or  the  steamers  would  take  him  up  the  James  River  until 
he  came  to  the  city  itself.  If  that  river  was  stopped,  he  had  another 
way  of  getting  there,  because  from  the  York  River  a  short  railroad  of 
only  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  from  the  point  where  he  could  bring 
his  steamers,  led  straight  to  Richmond.  He  might  work  his  army  up 
to  that  point,  and  there,  by  this  short  line  of  railroad,  force  his  way  on 
to  Richmond. 

3.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  supplies  that  great  armies  operate 
by  great  roads.  It  is  also  because  the  march  of  the  troops  and  artillery 
becomes  on  bad  roads  so  slow  and  uncertain  that  all  the  calculations 
on  which  a  general  bases  a  combined  occupation  are  liable  to  be 
falsified,  and  the  rapidity  necessary  for  a  movement  intended  to  surprise 
or  foil  an  adversary  is  lost,  so  that  the  design  is  foreseen  and  frustrated 
by  the  enemy.  An  example  of  the  different  rate  at  which  troops  move 
over  a  good  and  a  bad  road,  is  afforded  by  the  campaign  of  Waterloo, 
Napoleon  following  Wellington,  and  Grouchy  following  Bliicher;  both 
quitted  the  field  of  Ligny  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  June.  The 
Emperor,  marching  by  the  great  paved  cJiaussies  of  Namur  and  of 
Brussels,  assembled  his  army  that  night  in  the  position  of  Waterloo, 
seventeen  miles  from  Ligny.  Grouchy,  moving  by  country  roads,  had 
great  diflSculty  in  bringing  his  30,000  men  to  Gembloux,  five  miles 
from  Ligny,  by  ten  o'clock  the  same  night.  And,  to  quote  more  modem 
instances,  General  M'Clellan  says,  "  On  the  14th  of  March,  a  recon- 
naissance of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  with  some  infantry,  imder  command 
of  General  Stoneman,  was  sent  along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
railroad  to  determine  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible,  force 
Lis  rear  across  the  Eappahannock ;  but  the  roads  were  in  such  condition 
that,  finding  it  impossible  to  subsist  his  men.  General  Stoneman  was 
forced  to  return."  And,  on  another  occasion,  when  the  Confederates 
suddenly  fell  back  from  near  the  Potomac,  just  as  he  was  commencing 
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t  advinee  apao  theoi,  be  speaks  of  ttieir  retreat  an  "  iitifortuiiat«,  in 
I  tixn  alnuwt  iajpoBSsble  roads  between  our  position  and  tbeira 
1  lu  of  the  opportunity  for  inttictinK  damafps,  uswally  afforded  by 
1  of  »  Urge  army  in  tlio  face  of  a  powttrful  lulvereary." 
WUb^  however,  imprening  on  tlio  re*der  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  pwd 
■Mdi  tat  tfao  rastainod  operatiotLa  of  >  campaign,  it  is  not  asserted  ihnt 
I  bodioi  of  troop*  never  moTe  by  indifferent  roods.  Many 
I  of  Uw  oonUmry  vould  appear  in  a  short  course  of  niilitury 

^^^^^Mk        *        *        We  shall  find  that  the  Pyrenees  form  a  barrier 

^^^^^B  Spain  aul  Krance,    forbidding  th(>  supply  of  groat  aniiies, 

^^HiPny  leada  which  lie  bot^roen  the  extremitiea  of  the   mountains 

^^ftd  Hm  ooaal  on  each  side ;  that  the  great  riven,  Ear  from  marldng  the 

^^kaa  cf  the  great  roads  (which  in  other  countries  so  lre>inently  lie  along 

I^^H  faaaki),  tUm  in  broken  rocky  chanuele,  difficult  of  access ;  that  the 

1  dnrtiicis  are  few  and  small  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 

i  that  the  frontier  of  Portugal  is  so  rigid  as  to  admit  of  only  two 

■  bf  vbieli  Lisbon  can  be  reached  from  Kludrid  ;  and  we  shall  then 

•Itoatioa  of  the  French  armies  in  S])ain,  bow  dependent 

Atj  wen  on  .the  ooa  great  road  on  each  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  how 

dhjioiDted  wu  their  front  when  it  fitced  towards  Portugal,  how  difficult 

it  was  to  lubsiit  on  the  n»onr««  of  the  countrj-,  and  how  perilous 

lo  dnw  fageUiar  tbt  acatteted  parts  of  the  onny.  separatml  by  ragj;^ 

JdUM.  vhkh  wen  held  by  goerillaa.     We  see  also  the  importancu  of  the 

■  ef  Badi^  and  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the  doors  between  Spain  and 

,  aod  Bwgoa.  oa  the  main  line  hock  to  Francv,    To  »ec  and 

fnvids  far  eooli  oiraumtaaoaa,  imparto  rigour  and  unity  of  action  to  a 

ftmifmipi :  aot  to  aue  and  pronride  for  them,  is  to  carry  on  war  by 

««ifnauMa  and  make^hifta.  attd  to  end  it  in  dtsaster* 

&.  Siaee  the  requtntiients  of  agricullnre,  oommerce,  and  industry 
Wti  obUfsd  gonminents  to  permit  the  ooBstnctioa  of  a  great  number 
4  nad%  taaab,  and  railways  between  places  on  thahr  frootbn,  many 
*1i^uJ  potBt*  have  lost  tttcir  foRner  boportanoa.  Most  of  the 
fctb^BOB  which  at  one  time  interoepted  the  oommanicationa  bctwoea 
■i  coaatiy  and  laotber,  can  now  be  turned  with  great  ease.     To 
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quote  but  one  example ;  Cliarleroi,  in  1815,  being  in  possession  of  the 
only  bridge  then  on  the  Sambre,  along  the  whole  French  frontier 
as  far  as  Namur,  was  an  important  strategical  point ;  but  now  that  the 
course  of  the  Sambre,  between  Namur  and  Charleroi,  is  crossed  by  four- 
teen bridges,  the  latter  place  is  of  no  consequence.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  nearly  all  the  fortresses  on  the  north  of  France,  and  in  the 
south  of  Belgium.^ 

6.  The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  that  brief  cam- 
paign was  carried  on  in  Belgium,  whose  issue  brought  to  Europe  forty 
years  of  peace,  are  by  no  means  few  or  unimportant.  Not  only  has 
population  increased,  and  new  food  areas  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
but  nations  no  longer  make  themselves  like  beleaguered  cities  in  their 
exclusion  from  the  reciprocities  of  trade ;  and  the  removal  of  vexatious 
restrictions  on  the  export  and  import  of  supplies  has  largely  increased 
the  facilities  for  traffic.  Beads  have  become  more  numerous,  and  means 
of  conveyance  more  plentiful;  while  in  the  forty  years'  rest^  during 
which  science  was  undisturbed  by  the  rude  hands  of  armies,  two  great 
powers  were  developed ;  so  that  when  Bussia,  for  the  second  time  in  the 
century,  felt  the  foot  of  foreign  troops  on  her  soil,  steam  was  brought  to 
bear  both  for  land  and  sea  transport,  abridging  distances  and  reducing 
time;  while  by  the  electric  telegraph  distances  were  practically 
annihilated.*        *        * 

7.  Whatever  advantages  good  roads  can  confer  must  be  immensely 
increased  when  railways  are  employed.  In  using  them,  the  first  step 
must  be  the  collection  of  the  rolling  stock  on  the  required  points  of  the 
different  lines.  To  take  the  readiest  example :  if  an  order  were  issued 
in  London  in  the  evening,  this  would  be  accomplished  on  any  of  our 
lines  by  daybreak  next  morning,  to  an  extent  that  would  ensure  the 
despatch  of  trains  thenceforward  without  interruption.  But,  in  fact^  a 
continuous  movement  might  be  commenced  in  about  six  hours,  with  the 
stock  collected  in  that  interval.  This  preliminary  measure  accomplished, 
the  foUowiug  conditions  attach  to  the  conveyance  of  troops  of  all  arms : 
— ^A  train  of  from  24  to  34  carriages  of  all  kinds — ^passenger  carriages, 
cattle-trucks,  horse-boxes,  and  break-vans — can  be  propelled  by  one 
engine ;  and  a  speed  of  from  20  to  25  miles  an  hour,  though  lower  than 
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is  attainable^  is  oonridered  most  suitable  to  a  continuous  movement 
hf  Inwuning  the  risk  of  breaking  down.  An  ordinary  second  or  third- 
diia  carriage  holds  32  soldiers.  A  horse-box  holds  three  horses,  and  a 
eatlle-tnick  six  to  eight  Taking  the  effective  number  of  one  of  our  in- 
fittilry  battalions  at  760  men  and  36  officers,  and  allowing  three  tons  of 
and  four  tons  of  camp  equipage,  the  battalion,  with  its  equipment^ 
be  conveyed  in  one  train.  One  train  will  also  contain  a  squadron  of 
eavaby  of  120  horses,  and  four  trains  the  raiment.  Each  artillery 
vaggon.  or  gun,  with  its  limber,  occupies  one  truck.  A  battery  of  horse 
aitillsiy,  or  a  field  battery,  with  its  men,  horses  and  equipment  complete, 
vsquirai  two  trains  of  from  31  to  33  carriages  each.  A  battalion  of  in- 
fiutry  standing  ready  at  the  station,  and  properly  practised,  embarks  in  a 
fcw  miniitea.  Cavalry  require  twenty-five  minutes  to  fill  the  train,  and 
artaDery  half  an  hour.  If  all  embark  at  the  same  station,  only  three 
tnins  could  be  despatched  in  an  hour.  But  by  creating  temporary  plat- 
§anaB^  the  loading  can  take  place  simultaneously.  A  platform  300  feet 
long  allows  all  the  carriages  of  a  train  to  be  loaded  at  once ;  and  such 
a  platform  can  be  made  in  three  hours  by  200  men,  out  of  materials 
ahrqrt  at  hand  on  railways.^         «  «  «  «  « 

8.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  body  of  troops  may  be  moved  by 
fafl  from  one  place  to  another,  depends  very  much  upon  the  care 
pterioiuly  taken  in  the  arrangements  for  loading  and  unloading  at 
Che  terminal  stations  selected,  and  for  marshalling  the  trains  in  proper 
order.  For  cavalry  and  artillery  particularly,  suitable  platforms 
require  to  be  chosen  or  prepared  Goods'  stations  will  often  be  found 
adraalageoos.* 

9.  The  conveyance  of  the  public,  or  even  of  volunteers  to  reviews  is 
BO  crilerion,  because  the  public  embarks  itself  and  unloads  itself.  The 
volmitaen  are  only  intelligent  in/aniry,  for  on  all  occasions,  when 
Imaea  and  guns  have  been  forwarded  by  railway,  they  have  been 
tnupoited  a  day  or  two  before  the  one  of  final  stress.  Nor  must  it  be 
iovgotten  that  the  sloping  platforms,  covered  with  earth,  necessary  for 
Hftd  embarkation  of  horses  and  guns,  are  in  existence  at  every 
irincspal  station  in  Austria,  while  in  England  they  have  yet  to  be  built, 
Sm  u  this  the  only  difficulty.    Railway  drill  is  a  common  exercise  in 
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foreign  armies.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  England  the  exigencies  of 
traffic  have  hitherto  prevented  any  such  practice,  except  to  a  veiy 
trifling  extent.^ 

10.  Gunpowder  should  never  be  conveyed  in  the  same  trains  with 
troops.  Nearly  150  Austrian  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded  in  an 
accident  on  the  Verona  Bailway  in  1859,  during  which  some  ammu- 
nition waggons  in  the  train  exploded.* 

11.  Bail  ways  will  give  an  astonishing  rapidity  to  the  offensiva  In 
1859,  eight  days  were  enough  to  pour  a  French  army  into  Italy. 
Temporary  railways  can  be  constructed  to  connect  an  army  with  the 
base  of  operations.  There  are  examples  of  this  in  the  American  War. 
When  establishing  himself  before  Petersburg,  General  Ghrant  made  a 
railway  about  9^  miles  long  (15  kilometres)  in  eleven  days,  without  any 
preliminary  survey  or  work  having  been  carried  out.  Wooden  bridges 
were  used  instead  of  embankments,  and  cuttings  were  avoided  by  going 
round  hill  sides.  The  railroad  made  by  the  allies  at  Kamiesch  during 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol  should  also  be  remembered.  For  the  defence,  one 
could  obtain  at  any  time  from  distant  arsenals,  mcU&iel,  the  use  of 
which,  established  in  a  good  position,  might  be  the  cause  of  success. 
A  railway,  parallel  to  and  in  rear  of  an  important  line  of  defence, 
might  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  transporting  reserves  to  the  points 
most  menaced.  Railways  appear  likely  to  be  of  greater  importance  for 
defence  than  offence,  as  it  will  be  generally  easy  for  a  retreating  army 
to  render  them  useless,  at  any  rate  for  some  days,  by  destroying  the  line 
as  it  retires.* 

12.  A  French  general  operating  on  the  Ehine,  some  time  back,  was 
not  able  to  count  on  supplies  of  men  and  materiel  being  brought 
together  from  departments  so  far  distant  from  this  river.  Now,  he  is 
aware  that  in  three  or  four  days,  if  necessary,  he  will  have  at  his  dis- 
posal the  garrisons  and  storehouses  of  Bayonne  and  Toulon.  On  the 
other  hand,  ho  will  know  the  possibility  of  troops  arriving  frt)m  Posen, 
and  munitions  of  war  from  Hamburgh  in  a  very  short  time.  In  a 
word,  as  the  increased  range  of  the  new  arms  will  materially  influence 
the  movements  of  two  armies  on  the  point  of  coming  into  contact^  so 
also,  the  great  expanse  common  to  the  strategist,  will  extend  con- 
siderably the  circle  of  action.* 
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L  ItL  '  •  WhaUivcr  lacrcases  the  mpidity  with  which 

L  nuchino*  callvd  umios  aro  workod,  and  oauttea  the  late  nf  a 
itr  to  ba  (lecUred,  will  diminish  the  suffering  cauaed  by  the 
I  to  the  popuUtioti.  The  more  perfect  the  systfon  of  supply 
tmd  aauwyuxux,  ihe  more  strikinfr  the  ntratcgy,  by  ao  much  the  1ms 
will  it  be  worth  the  while  of  ^ronomls  to  prolong  their  operutions  for 
)  of  ■ubsintoniM',  iu)(l  nf  goTonmiimts  to  hold  out  for  (!□• 
Mum  io  thu  hope  of  woaryin^^  oat  the  foe.  Scbleswig 
■igkt  ban  bnn  u  many  ntoothM  a  field  for  contending  torvm  aa  iJie 
■•a  day*,  had  not  Uicir  railroad  wyiitem  tmabled  the  GcmianM  to 
attratc  an  irreaiitiblo  force  before  the  Dannewerk  at  th«  rery 
I  of  the  war,  and  to  terminate  a  delusive  conteat  by  driving 
I  at  oocc  to  tboir  intrenchment«,  limiting  the  campaign 
li  to  th«  dittunaionB  of  a  siege.*      •  •  ■  • 

14.  Th*  firat  glaaoo  at  thu  inflncnco  of  railways  upon  strategy  sbowa 
M  their  vmhw  for  the  ooocmtnition  of  troops  from  outlying  districla 
opCNi  •  givao  pMnt,  and  for  the  aubwiqupnt  oxtcneion  of  tho  area  of 
M|f>ly  of  Um  army  to  cuUect«d.  It  i«  beyond  dif^ute  that  nich  conoan- 
balioo  «aa  be  niada,  witb  fiir  greater  rapidity  now  than  formerly ;  and 
thct  tbe  groiler  the  ezlcot  of  ooontry  over  which  the  troop*  are  aprcad, 
th*  piHtar  oonpumtivo  advantage  in  this  respect  do  they  derive  from 
tkmr  tailvaja.  BaOwaya  are  of  little  use  for  very  nhort  dintaneua, 
kaauM*  lb*  length  i^  ttne  occupied  in  preparing  trains  and  embarking 
trvopa,  wparially  cavalry  and  artillery,  ia  groat  compared  with  that 
apcBt  on  tlia  juumey.  But  when  we  eome  to  long  distaou?*  the  advan- 
I^H  ■!•  auinnuv*.  In  the  pniparntion  fur  tho  Italian  war  of  I8J>9, 
a^ae  Fmch  traopi  wnv  moved  by  railway  and  tlonnuTt  from  Parut  to 
O^MB  in  fira  dayi;  one  battalion  went  from  LiUe  to  MurneiUen  in  forty 
hose;  aad  the  main  line  from  Pari*  to  Maracitles  carried  an  average  of 
bJMO  men  and  AM  horaoa  a  day.  Un  one  particular  day  1*2,000  men 
waA  6M  bonea  wore  aent,  the  graatoat  number  ever  yvl,  om  lar  as  wo 
twported  by  roil  aiidcr  (he  mo«l  favoureltle  cirrum* 
We  art  apeaking.  of  courao,  of  troopii  moving  lo  the  seat  of 
r  with  baggage  and  train,  not  uf  mch  affiura  as  the  transport  uf 
I  to  Brighlofi,  when  the  whole  ousgiea  uf  tba  railway  are 
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concentrated  for  days  on  the  arrangements  for  one  day,  and  the  troops 
have  merely  to  march  into  the  station,  and  file  into  the  carriagesy 
without  any  delay  for  packing  stores,  and  leading  horses  into  vans.  In 
the  same  war,  the  Austrians  moved  by  rail  the  corps  of  Count  Clam 
Gullas  from  different  parts  of  Austria,  and  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia, — 37,500  men,  10,700  horses,  1,128  waggons,  and  96  guns — 
to  Yerona  in  the  fourteen  days  from  the  17th  to  the  31st  May ;  and  it 
reached  the  position  of  Magenta,  also  by  rail,  just  in  time  to  bar  the 
road  to  Milan  from  the  French,  who  would  otherwise  have  advanced 
almost  imopposed.  And  if  we  look  at  the  Danish  war  of  1864,  we  see 
how  their  railroad  system  enabled  the  Germans  to  concentrate  an  over- 
whelming force  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  campaign,  brought  partly 
from  remote  districts  of  Austria.  So  again  her  railroads  enabled 
Prussia,  between  the  19th  May  and  the  1st  of  June,  1866,  to  assemble 
on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Silesia  three  armies,  consisting  of 
220,000  men,  and  760  guns,  armed  and  equipped  for  a  campaign,  and 
provided  with  the  necessary  transport  trains,  provision  and  ammunition 
columns,  and  field  hospitals.  These  instances  entitle  us  to  assert,  that 
in  a  coimtry  where  railroads  aboimd,  the  government  possesses  great 
facilities  for  the  concentration  of  forces,  and  for  the  supply  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  by  rail.  And  as  the  tendency  is  towards  the  multipli- 
cation of  lines  of  railway,  these  facilities  will  increase.  Thus  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  weeks  and  months  of  preparation  and 
movement  which  were  necessary  in  the  great  French  wars  will  in  future 
be  contracted  into  days,  and  that  instead  of  the  concentration  of  large 
masses  of  troops  being  rare,  as  formerly,  it  will  now  be  the  rule  of  war. 
It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  value  of  railways  for  troops  acting  on  the 
defensive  is  no  less  marked.  Troops,  spread  over  all  the  avenues  by 
which  an  enemy  might  approach,  can  be  concentrated  with  rapidity 
when  his  actual  point  of  attack  has  become  apparent ;  and  beaten  or 
threatened  armies  can  rapidly  be  supplied  with  reinforcements.  Look 
at  the  beleaguered  Federal  army  of  the  Cumberland  after  the  battle  of 
Chicamauga,  reinforced  by  Hooker's  corps  of  23,000  men,  which,  with 
all  its  artillery,  trains,  baggage,  and  animals,  accomplished  the  distance 
from  the  Rapidan  in  Virginia,  to  Stevenson  in  Alabama,  a  distance  of 
1,192  miles,  in  seven  days,  crossing  the  Ohio  twice  in  its  journey.  We 
may  thus  trace  very  distinctly  the  influence  of  railways  on  the  prepara- 
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torj  mofements  of  a  campaign,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  on  the 
actiooa  of  the  defenders.  But  when  we  enquire  into  their  use  for  the 
morement  of  troops  in  an  enemy's  country,  we  find  them  of  much  lees 

16.  In  future,  railways  will  pky  an  important  part  in  the  defence 
of  States.  Whilst  ordinary,  and  even  forced  marches  take  up  a  great 
deal  ai  time,  and  considerably  reduce  the  number  of  efiTectives  owing 
to  the  tick  and  lame,  left  on  the  road,  railways  with  incomparable 
tttfiixtj  land  precisely  the  same  numbers  as  they  receive  at  starting ; — 
ition  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
to  feed  the  depdts  of  the  army  on  service; — the  arsenals 
brought  within  reach  of  the  reserves,  and  form,  so  to  speak, 
Um  great  park  of  all  the  military  forces  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
aonth  ci  May,  1849,  a  Russian  corps  of  30,000  men  was  moved 
bjr  rail  into  Hungary  with  very  great  rapidity  and  complete  success. 
Li  1854,  the  Austrian  army  transported  in  like  manner  into  the 
Polttli  provinees  troops,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  About  the 
time,  the  lines  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
the  greatest  services  to  the  French  army  of  the  Crimea. 
I^stlr,  tLmks  to  railways.  Napoleon  the  Third  was  able  in  a  few  weeks 
to  faring  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  the  army  of  Italy  with  considerable 
MfrfinW,  and  to  execute  the  crowning  manoDuvre  from  Alessandria  to 
TcroeUi,  which  upset  the  combinations  of  Oiiday,  and  successfully 
brooght  about  the  passage  of  the  Ticino.  Many  operations  formerly 
able,  or  so  complicated  as  to  become  extremely  dangerous,  are 
made  mty  by  the  employment  of  steam  and  electricity.  ^Vmong 
be  mentioned  great  disembarkations,  and  diversions  upon 
points  dudant  frum  the  theatre  of  war.  A  clever  general — by  em- 
ploying the  rapid  and  regular  means  of  warning  and  tran8ix)rt  which 
htm  recently  created — will  be  enabled  to  strike  blows  whose 
and  boldness  will  aHtouiah  his  adversarien.  As  fur  buck  as 
18&I,  an  army  of  o7,500  men  with  GOOO  horses,  21  tield  batteries,  a 
park,  ammunition,  and  provinions  fur  more  than  a  month,  was 
kwycd  at  one  time  from  Varna  to  Old  Fort.  A  few  hours  were 
It  to  disembark  on  the  Russian  soil  three  French  divisions,  two 
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English  diyicdons,  and  69  honed  pieces  of  ordnance.  This  operation 
without  precedent  in  history  has  proved  that  in  good  weather  it  is 
possible  to  hind  16,000  men  an  hoiir.^ 

16.  Hereafter,  naval  powers  prepared  with  the  necessary  fleety  wiU 
be  able  to  transport  the  base  of  operations  to  any  point  on  the 
enemy's  coast,  turn  the  strongest  positions  and  baffle  the  best  arranged 
combinations.  Thanks  to  steam — the  sea  has  beoome  a  means  of 
commimication  more  certain  and  more  simple  than  the  land,  and  fleets 
will  be  able  to  act  the  part  of  moveable  bases  of  operations,  rendering 
them  very  formidable  to  powers  which,  possessing  coasts,  will  not 
have  any  navy  sufficiently  powerful,  to  cause  their  being  respected. 
Although  the  employment  of  steam,  permits  the  assailant  to  rapidly 
concentrate  his  troops  and  maUriel,  on  the  part  of  the  frontier  that  he 
seeks  to  invade,  and  that  it  assures  him  of  the  means  of  easy  and  ready 
commimication  with  the  reserves,  the  depdts,  and  the  supplies  of  every 
description  in  the  rear ;  however,  it  should  also  be  considered,  that  the 
quickness  of  the  means  of  intelligence  and  of  concentration  is  yet  more 
advantageous  to  the  defensive,  because  it  dispenses  with  the  obligation, 
always  tedious,  of  disseminating  forces  to  be  in  readiness  to  oppose  at 
all  the  vulnerable  points.* 

17.  *  *  *  Eailways  and  improved  roads,  have 
made  great  alterations  in  the  necessities  of  a  warrior,  both  by  shorten- 
ing the  diiration  of  campaigns  and  facilitating  transport.  Europe  will 
never  again  see  any  decently-organised  army,  waiting  many  weeks  for 
the  arrival  of  a  siege-train,  for  the  carriage  of  which  all  available 
transport  is  required,  so  that  from  want  of  means  of  sending  stores 
forward  the  troops  in  the  front  are  shivering  in  tattered  clothes,  and 
suffering  painfully  from  unbooted  feet.  Soldiers  need  no  longer  be 
weighed  down  by  heavy  loads  upon  their  backs,  held  back  from  their 
real  use — ^marching  and  fighting — ^to  be  converted  into  beasts  of  burden. 
A  spare  shirt,  a  change  of  shoes,  and  a  pot  of  grease,  is  about  all  that  a 
foot-soldier  need  carry  with  him,  besides  his  arms,  ammunition,  and 
some  food.^ 

18.  The  movement  to  a  flank,  of  large  bodies,  by  rail,  within  reach 
of  the  enemy,  must  be  especially  dangerous,  because  the  troops  foUow 
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mA  other  iit  nimll  uolated  fractiana,  and  ore  very  defonoeloM  if 
attacked  daring  their  tmuit.  An  insignificant  detsohroent  may  there- 
fart,  with  littlo  riik  to  itoelf,  interrupt  the  movement  of  a  conaidcrable 
fan*,  uwl  OTvo  inflict  on  it  aerioiu  injiuy,  by-  a  well-timed  and  woll- 
wbereM,  the  oompact  march  of  a  largo  body  by 
f  KMda  ooold  only  be  impeded  by  a  force  proportionuU-ly  i^int.' 
10.  The  Pnunuu  found  in  1666,  daring  their  moveinenU  within 
their  frontier,  that  it  rvquircd  a  hoodnxl  trains  to  move  a  oorpH  d'arm^e 
«f  SO.VOO  tombataata,  with  all  it«  train  and  baffgogv,  and  (hat  it  yna 
mdy  poMiblo  to  mors  noro  than  twelve  truina  a  diiy.  Tlio  Aiutriuna 
an  mid  to  hxro  moeeedad  in  doqntching  tifteen  truina  a  day.  Now, 
tafto  vt  thi«  deacriptJoa  it  very  asofu]  in  aMembling  troop  from  a 
B  behind  a  fortified  frontier  line ;  but  in  an  enemy 'u  country, 
la  armies  disputing  the  territory  few  commanders  would  brcoh  up 
ac|»  into  fractiofu  and  send  them  forward  at  iuter\-alH  of  two 
r  mac«.  And  eo  it  ia  only  at  grml  nnk  that  lines  of  railway 
■Hid  fcr  the  moTnncQt  of  truops  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
t,  thoy  ban  been  ao  used,  and  with  succfm.  There  is  that 
aautaneo  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  lSi>9,  when  the  allied 
I'nBah  wui  Sardinian!  bcJd  on  ontor  line  to  the  Auatnans,  but  with 
laifway  eooununication  from  md  to  end.  Fur  five  whole  days  the 
■wHBat  of  thitir  troopa  towards  their  loft  was  carried  on  by 
IvM^Benta  oo  the  tmilwny,  and  one  eorpa  was  left  alone  on  the  exlrano 
r>^A  far  Marly  fanr  day*,  in  order  to  confirm  tbe  Aoctrian  commander 
n  U>  iafataatcd  notion  thai  they  were  about  to  attoek  by  their  right. 
An  aaleriiriang  and  well-infonned  commander  would  easily  have  cut 
that  eorpa  off  fran  the  rest.  At  VbImib  tbe  tailway  runs  near  the 
mw.  and  waa  unguarded.  Any  tinkc  daring  those  four  days,  anywhere 
''■t»»n  VencUi  and  Vogbers,  the  Atutrians  might  have  cut  tbo 
!«ilvay.  Bui  it  wm  not  till  too  lalo  that  their  Dummander  avuko  to 
skat  waa  going  on.  and  thou  the  AlUua  were  nearer  than  hinuelf  to  tha 
mij  ehatade  in  their  path  to  Slilan.* 

Vt.  A*  facility  of  tranaporting  troope  and  malorkl  inorwma,  ao  ttw 
^•raf  cmeeDlrating  the  military  reaouieea  of  an  anpire  oa  a  diataot 
haii«,  far  aitnaee  on  a  foreign  theatra  of  war,  Ineroam  tim,  and  ao 
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far  his  own  railways  are  of  great  help  to  an  inTader.  But  as  lie  cannot 
count  for  subsequent  aid  on  the  railways  of  districts  held  by  the  enemy, 
nor  be  certain  that  the  course  of  events  will  not  make  districts  where 
there  are  no  railways  the  scenes  of  operations,  he  must  be  dependent  on 
horses  and  vehicles  for  Airther  supplies.  Thus  we  find  great  prepara- 
tions made  by  France  for  transport  in  Italy,  in  1859 ;  and  the  railways 
of  the  J^orthem  States  of  America  did  not  prevent  a  vast  expenditure  of 
transport  animals  in  the  different  invasions  of  the  south.  Offensive, 
compared  with  defensive,  war,  must  still  be  enormously  costly.  But 
the  invader  will  retain  and  even  augment,  by  means  of  his  railways,  the 
advantage  of  making  a  sudden  concentrated  advance  on  part  of  an 
extended  line  of  defence;  and  even  the  combined  resources  of  telegraphs 
and  railways  could  not  avail  to  meet  the  first  onset  under  circumstances 
geographically  imfavourable  to  the  defence ;         *  *         especially 

when  it  is  considered  that  the  defender  must  labour  under  the  same 
doubts  as  before  in  divining  whether  the  attack  is  real  or  a  feint.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  defender,  if  forced  to  retreat,  will  easily  destroy 
for  the  time  the  railways  in  the  territory  which  he  is  quitting,  while 
preserving  the  full  use  of  those  which  he  still  covers;  whereas,  the 
assailant  must  either  content  himself  with  the  ordinary  roads,  or 
pause  to  repair  the  railways,  and  to  reorganise  the  means  of 
supply  through  those  channels.  Thus  the  advantage  of  the  initiative 
will,  in  such  a  case,  be  much  more  transient  than  before,  and  the 
defender  will  concentrate  on  the  threatened  line  with  far  greater  com- 
parative facility.^ 

21.  In  the  campaign  in  Georgia,  1864,  the  aid  which  Sheridan 
derived  from  his  railway  was  very  important.  He  was  operating  in  a 
country  where  the  obstacles  were  numerous  and  the  roads  bad ;  and  he 
was  linked  to  his  base  by  a  single  line  of  railway ;  conquered  bit  bjr  bit 
from  the  enemy,  who  frequently  broke  it  in  retreating.  "  This  main 
road,"  he  says  in  his  Report,  "  has  been  admirably  managed,  and  has 
supplied  this  vast  army  (100,000  men),  so  that  not  a  man,  horse,  or 
mule,  has  been  for  a  day  without  food,  and  with  abundant  supplies  of 
clothing  and  ammunition."  Not  only  was  the  daily  supply  kept  up, 
but  provisions  for  several  weeks  were  stored  at  important  points  of  the 

^  Haxnley,  Part  I.,  Chap.  L 
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eonmiinicatioiii.  And  throughout  the  campaign  the  cavalry  on  hoth 
mIm  were  extensively  employed  in  enterprises  against  the  railway,  as 
the  nioft  effectual  means  of  damaging  the  enemy  .^ 

22.  Another  fitct  concerning  railway  transport,  dictated  by  common 
WBigy  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  German  War. 
Bailwmjrs  in  an  enemy's  country  have  been  proved  to  be  of  no  use  for 
the  transport  of  the  troops  of  the  invader  during  his  advance;  the 
amy  acting  on  the  defensive  always  breaks  them  up,  and  they  cannot 
be  repaired  quickly  enough  to  allow  of  troops  being  moved  by  them. 
Bat  finr  the  carriage  of  provisions  and  stores,  they  are  invaluable.  The 
■ofe  quickly  an  advancing  army  can  lay  down  the  rails,  the  more 
qoBokly  can  it  move  forward,  and  the  more  free  are  its  motions,  for  the 
liae  of  railway  is  the  great  artery  which  leading  from  the  heart 
mnpfiim  the  extremities  of  the  army  with  means  of  life  and  action. 
Li  leyiiig  down  the  broken  lines,  the  band  of  workmen  who  accompany 
the  Pkufliian  army,  were  singularly  rapid  and  successfrd,  but  quick  as 
thejr  wen%  they  were  not  yet  quick  enough,  for  the  army  transport  was 
by  road  for  some  days,  even  after  Prague  was  occupied,  and 
ly  on  the  line  stopped  the  passage  of  convoys.  A  broken  bridge, 
though  the  breach  was  but  only  a  few  yards  wide,  caused  a  dead 
in  the  locomotion,  and  the  time  required  to  shift  stores  from 
a  train  on  aide  of  the  impediment  to  that  on  the  other  was  very  great. 
Ao  engineer  who  would  find  means  of  constructing  rapidly  field  bridges 
which  would  bear  the  weight  of  a  railway  train,  would  cause  an  advance 
in  the  art  of  war.' 

23L     The  troops  designed  for  the  invasion  of  Saxony,  in  1866,  were 
the  army  of  the  Elbe  and  the  First  Army.      The  former  was  to  ad\ninee 
the  North,  the  latter  from  the  East.     On  the  evening  of  the  loth 
\  when   the  Saxon  Oovemment  had   rejected  the  Prussian  ulti- 
and  received  the  declaration  of  war,  the  retreat  of  the  Saxon 
eoouneneed,  in  order  to  gain  Bohemia  by  way  of  liodenbaeh,  and 
to  unite  with  the  Austrians.     The  funds  from  the  roval  treasun' 
sad  the  royal  plate  had  already  been  packed  up,  and  the  waggons  iu 
vUdi  they  had  been  placed  accompanied  the  army.     Moans  wore  alno 
ah](i«d  to  impede  an  much  as  possible,  the  advance  of  the  Prussian 


'  lUmky.  Fart  I.,  ilisp.  V.  *  lloiier,  Vol  II. 
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troops.  Saxon  pioneers  were  set  to  work  tipon  the  railways  whieh 
lead  from  the  frontier  upon  Dresden.  Of  such  railways  there  are  two, 
that  which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  and  joins  the  Leipsic  line  at 
Bieza,  and  that  which  tram  Otorlitz  leads  by  Bautzen  upon  the  capital 
of  Saxony.  At  nightfall  the  Saxon  pioneers  commenced  their  work, 
but  in  the  dark,  and  under  constant  apprehension  of  being  broken  in 
upon  by  the  Prussian  advanced  guards,  they  made  but  little  progress. 
The  rails  were  taken  up,  but  were  neither  carried  away,  nor  twisted, 
nor  broken  so  as  not  to  be  again  immediately  available.  At  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  the  wooden  bridge  which  carries  the  railway  branches 
to  Leipsic  and  Chemnitz  across  the  Elbe,  near  Eieza,  was  set  on  fire 
by  means  of  petroleum.  Its  destruction  was  not  accomplished,  for  only 
two  piers  were  burnt ;  and  the  whole  bridge  was  again  made  passable 
within  a  few  days.^ 

24.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  Heese-Caflsd  wa«  fortunate  enough  to 
save  his  army  from  &lling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  could  not 
prevent  the  invasion  of  his  country.  The  troops  of  Cassel,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  Prussian  declaration  of  war,  in  1866,  immediately 
prepared  to  retire  from  Cassel  towards  the  Maine.  On  the  16th  the 
retreat  was  commenced;  and  that  day,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
railway,  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Fulda.  This  movement 
could  not  be  prevented  by  the  Prussians,  for  the  nearest  Prussian  troops 
were  those  at  Wetzlar,  and  the  railway  between  Cassel  and  Marburg 
had  been  broken  up.  On  the  19th  Jime,  the  army  of  Hesse-Cassel 
reached  Hannau  and  secured  its  communications  with  the  eighth  corps 
of  the  Federal  army  at  Frankfort.* 


Concentration  of  the  Austrian  Army  about  Vienna,  in  1866. 

25.  'The  period  for  the  assembly  of  the  Austrian  Army  about 
Vienna,  in  1866, '  is  remarkable  for  the  sudden  and  rapid  service  it 
required,  and  comprised  the  withdrawing  of  a  part  of  the  Northern 
Army,  and  bringing  in  the  bulk  of  the  Southern  Army  to  concentrate 
round    the    capital.      In   this  period,   notwithstanding  that  the  en- 

1  Hozier,  VoL  I.  •  Ibid. 
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'  "  w«rc  even  increaacd  by  the  preesure  of 

Aa  MlTHMmft  cftony,  and  by  tbo  difficulty  uf  approaching  and  loading 
m  tka  aamO  tmSiray  atetion  at  LiltowiU,  tiion:  wero  yet  transported 
tnm  Um  Mid  pUoe  the  tOth  Anny  corpa,  about  19,000  men,  S&)  horsoe, 
2S0  giMBM  and  ynggtnu,  Uto  about  1,000  aiek  and  wounded,  and  about 
3,000  workmien  and  railway  people.  This  tronsport  commenced  on  tbo 
Mh  of  Jaly,  iaclnding  20  trains,  and  was  finished  in  38  hours:  The 
balk  of  the  Mid  corpa  was  brought  to  Floriadorf,  the  Brigade  Uoudcl 
to  LnBdaabarg  (tb»  lBtt«r  to  dofcud  thia  pivot  point  of  the  ruilwuy)  (he 
aeh,  wwlanao,  and  railway  men,  partly  to  Briinn,  partly  to  Vicuna, 
■dI  HoBgary.  Tho  nvccMary  proparationM  were  Ixiug  toudu  for 
willidnwiog  otlior  parta  of  the  army  when  the  order  should  come  lo 
. ■■■■!— ma  Oia  tranf|iort  of  the  3rd  Aoatrian  and  Saxon  Army  corps 
froM  (Hmuu  to  Vienna.  This  tran^rt  commenced  on  tho  11th  of 
Jvif.  By  woridng  daily  9  to  10  trains  (which  should  however  bo 
eallad  doidda  tnioa,  since  wch  included  above  200  axles,  so  that  tbo 
nbeot  tnuuport  mnat  bo  counted  at  18  to  20  trains  per  day),  there 
«m  Inaqiorled  to  Vienna,  the  3rd  Amiy  eorp«,  and  the  larger  half  of 
Uw  SmieoB,  s  total  of  about  40,000  m«n,  4,100  horses,  and  700  guns 
and  ■■fgiMU,  in  the  rounw  of  thra>and>a-half  days.  Tho  last 
I  executed  at  a  time,  when  the  imumy  con- 
1  the  railway  lino  (pmcticaUy  it  may  be  raid  to  have 
r  hia  oyM)  >o  that  tfacro  waa  frequent  fear  of  eceing  the  trains 
L  tt  by  him,  and  of  lo«iag  aome  of  the  means  of  traiu^orl.  Tho 
tmt  cam  actually  did  occor  in  oooaequcoee  of  the  actioas  at  Preran, 
,  and  of  an  inroad  of  the  enemy  on  the  lino  Ooding — 
■borg  aa  tho  15th  July.  In  the  latter  ease,  a  patrol  of  the 
^1^^  Uto  op  •one  raiU.  A  part  of  the  Saxons,  about  4,000  men.  150 
k«M%  nd  30  gVDs  and  waggons,  oould  not  bo  tranqwiied  by  railway. 
TW  aboT*  ^^»lla^wtt  opantiaiia,  were  materially  hindered  by  the 
tiCcah  Bppnadi  to  the  small  railway  station  at  Olmtitz,  the  defuetive 
r^fiffaa  of  tbe  number  of  troops  to  bo  carrivd,  the  perpetual  throng 
pwatBf  to  the  trains,  other  exorbitant  deouuids,  terapoiary  bnd 
»^lW.  and  partial  obstruction  of  tbe  line  by  aconmnlatiun  uf  rolling 

■(^ 

*  *  Tbe  Stfa  Army  oorps.  35,000  men,  3000  1 

HB7  gina  nd  Wtggami,  nrrivod  fron  the  9th  up  to  the  ISlli  Jnly,  i 
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the  Southern  Tyrolese  line  from  Verona  to  Bologna,  crossed  the 
Brenner  by  forced  marches,  and  arrived  with  the  van  on  the  14th  July 
at  Innsbruck.  From  there  this  corps  was  transported  in  47  trains,  by 
the  North  Tyrolese  railway,  the  Bavarian  line  Eusshein-Bosenheim- 
Satzburg,  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  Western  Bailway,  in  seven  days 
to  Vienna,  commencing  on  15th  July.^  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


26.  It  would  appear  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^^^  j^  invader 
(supposing  other  circumstances  to  be  favourable)  should  direct  his  attack 
on  a  part  of  the  theatre  where  railways  exercise  small  influence,  since 
their  effect  is  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  defender.* 

27.  '  In  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  in  1866,'  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
occupied  Frzelautsch  about  six  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  and  almost 
at  the  same  time  the  Crown  Prince  entered  Pardubitz.  The  line  of 
the  Elbe  was  now  secured  as  a  basis  for  future  operations,  and  the 
Austrian  railway  commimication  between  Vienna  and  Prague  was  cut. 
At  the  latter  town  there  were  said  to  be  only  four  Austrian  battalions, 
and  it  was  expected  to  be  evacuated  by  them  and  occupied  by  the 
Prussians  within  a  few  days.  As  was  the  case.  Then,  notwithstanding 
the  fortress  of  Konigstein  in  Saxony,  and  Josephstadt,  Koniggratz, 
and  Theresienstadt  in  Bohemia,  the  Prussian  armies  obtained  railway 
commimication  from  Pardubitz  and  Przelautsch  by  way  of  Prague  and 
Reichenberg  with  their  own  coimtry,  which  was  of  great  importance 
to  them  in  their  further  advance.^ 

28.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  a 
fortress  a  chcval  of  every  line  of  railroad,  so  as  to  render  it  of  no  service 
to  the  enemy.  A  railroad  differs  materially  from  a  common  road  in 
this,  that  a  break  in  the  use  of  it  neutralizes  to  a  great  extent  its 
advantage.  In  the  case  of  a  common  road  intercepted  by  a  fortress, 
if  a  corps  of  observation  is  placed  so  as  to  prevent  the  sallies  of  the 
garrison,  or  if  each  supply-train  is  guarded  by  a  sufficient  convoy,  the 


M 
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■opplies  cmn  generally  be  carried  by  cross-roads  round  the  place  without 
much  hindrance  to  the  traffic ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  railroad,  it  will  not 
genenUy  be  possible  to  construct  a  line  of  rails  round  the  fortress,  the 
goods  consequently  have  to  be  shifted  into  carts,  carried  round,  and 
lefriaoed  in  trucks  on  the  other  side,  and  the  advantage  of  the  railroad 
is  to  a  great  extent  neutralized.^        «        «        « 

29.  If  tlie  Austrians  had  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities  on 
the  one  line,  '  at  Elbe  Teinitz '  the  Prussians  would  have  been  unable 
to  ose  any  one  of  the  Bohemian  railways,  for  the  other  lines  were  closed 
bj  fortresses.  The  direct  line  to  Berlin  was  barred  by  Koniggriitz ; 
the  gons  of  Theresienstadt  commanded  the  line  to  Dresden ;  so  tliat 
when  the  Prussians  had  advanced  on  Briinn,  their  only  railway  com- 
manication  with  Prussia  lay  through  Prague,  whence  they  had  to 
double  back  eastwards,  insteail  of  going  on  direct  to  Saxony.    Yet  this 

of  railway  was  of  great  use  for  the  carriage  of  provisions  and 
in  rear  of  the  army ;  and  for  this  purpose,  even  though  not  for 
the  movement  of  troops,  an  ad\'ancing  army  will  iind  its  enemy's  lines 
nf  v«liie.< 

30.  The  possession  of  Reichenbei^  allowed  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
to  open  railway  communication  with  the  Silesian  and  Saxon  lines,  which 
vii  of  great  importance  in  the  supply  of  tlie  anny*s  necessities.  The 
mflwmy  from  Iteichenberg  to  Zittau  was  almost  immediately  restored, 
lor  to  each  lYussian  Anny  was  attached  a  cori)s  of  pioneers,  architoctH, 
Old  imflway  officials,  who  follow  the  advancing  army,  hiy  do>\ii  the  lines 
lorn  up  by  the  enemy,  and  rapidly  reor^^auise  the  working  of  the  line 
far  the  poqK)ses  of  militar>'  transport.  Two  other  excellent  institutions 
of  the  IVussian  Anuy  were  quickly  established,  and  put  in  workin«^ 
Older  at  every  lialting  place ;  they  are  the  field  telegraph  and  the  fielil 
pQK  office.' 

31.  •  •  Tlie  reailiest  means  of  destroying  railways  must  also 
be  conaidereiL  On  this  i>oint  General  Shenuan  says: — "My  own 
czperietioe  demonstrates  the  proper  method  to  bo,  to  manh  a  regiment 
to  the  rood,  stack  ami3,  loosen  two  rails  opposite  the  right,  and  two 
Ofifoute  the  left  of  the  regiment,  then  to  heave  the  whole  track,  rails 
■ad  ties,  o^-er,  Itreaking  it  all  to  pieces ;  then  pile  the  ties  in  the  nature 
of  chbwork,  and  lay  the  rails  over  them ;  then  by  means  of  fence-rails 
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make  a  bonfire^  and  when  the  rails  are  led  hot,  let  men  give  the  rail  a 
twist,  which  cannot  be  straightened  without  machinery.  Also  fill  up 
some  of  the  cuts  with  heavy  logs  and  trunks  of  trees  and  branches,  and 
cover  up  and  fill  with  dirt**^ 


Section  II. 

TELEGRAPHY,    TRANSMISSION    OF    ORDERS, 

AND    SIGNALLING. 

Ekctric  Telegraph, 

1.  The  electric  telegraph  having  become  generally  employed,  various 
powers  have  applied  it  in  actual  warfare.  France  has  made  use  of  it 
in  Africa,  in  the  campaigns  of  Kabylia  and  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco, 
during  the  war  in  the  East  and  in  Italy.  But  the  lines  of  telegraph  in 
rear  of  the  army,  were  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
between  different  bodies  of  troops;  their  object  was  to  retadn  com- 
munication with  the  metropolis,  by  the  regular  lines  of  the  country. 
This  service  was  entrusted  to  the  civil  department  of  the  telegrapL 
Now  it  is  desirous  to  extend  it  to  the  military  telegraph  department, 
and  to  cause  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  applied  to  strategical  and  tactical 
operations,  under  the  care  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  engineers,  who 
are  instructed  in  time  of  peace,  and  provided  with  the  requisite  matiriel 
to  operate  in  time  of  war.^ 

2.  When  armies  are  manoeuvring  on  any  other  than  concentrated 
fronts,  the  telegraph  may  exercise  influence  in  two  ways : 

(1)  It  will  enable  the  general  to  combine  in  one  view  intelligence  of 
what  is  simultaneously  taking  place  in  distant  parts  of  his  front.  The 
conclusions  he  will  form  of  how  far  his  own  plan  is  likely  to  be 
accomplished,  and  of  what  the  enemy  is  seeking  to  efiFect,  will  thus  be 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  if  he  received,  at  intervals,  information  of 
a  state  of  affairs  which  may  already,  when  he  leams  it,  have  ceased  to 
exist,  or  be  beyond  his  power  to  control    ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

1  Hamley,  Part  VT.,  Chap.  VII.  «  Pwvoet 
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(2)  It  enables  Uie  general  to  transmit  orders  for  simultaneous  action 
to  distant  parts  of  his  force,  and  to  impart  to  the  movements  of  an  army 
on  an  extended  front,  the  decisive  and  co-operative  character  of  those 
which  are  performed  under  his  immediate  control  In  the  case  of  an 
aimy  spiead  on  an  extensive  front  to  meet  an  expected  invasion,  the 
advantages  which  railways  have  been  said  to  confer  on  the  defender  will 
probably  be  increased  by  the  conjunction  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 
The  assailant's  advantage  has  been  explained  to  consist  in  knowing  what 
his  own  point  of  concentration  and  his  own  line  of  operation  will  be ; 
while  the  defender,  doubtful  of  these,  may  be  unable  at  once  to  meet  the 
attack*  or»  if  it  is  rapidly  followed  up,  to  combine  his  forces  effectually 
after  its  direction  is  apparent  But  the  advantages  which  the  defender 
will  gain  in  breaking  the  railways  he  abandons,  and  using  for 
itration  those  that  connect  the  parts  of  his  army,  will  be 
by  the  possession  of  telegraphs,  which  will  enable  him  more 
speedfly  to  remedy  the  effects  of  his  first  doubts  and  hesitations.  * 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  general  who  conducts  o£Eensive 
operations  on  an  extended  front,  is  the  difficulty  of  imparting  unity, 
hodi  of  tune  and  object,  to  his  movements ;  and  this  will  in  future  be 

The  telegraphic  conununications  between  the  two  Prussian 

invading  Bohemia  in   1866,   was  not  maintained  up  to  the 

of  Koniggratx ;    had  it  been,  and  had  the  situation  on  both 

been  fully  appreciated,  their  joint  attack  might  have  been  so 

as  to  obviate  the  risk  of  separate  defeat  which  the  premature 

of  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army  entailed.     And  in  the  similar 

of  allied  armies  operating  from  divergent  bases,  like  the  English 

PtaHoans  in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  the  chances  that  they  will  be 

to  combine  for  the  blow,  which  has  been  said  in  those  circumstances 

he  so  decisive,  wiU  be  greatly  increased.      Lastly,  in  the  case  of 

to  dislodge  an  enemy  by  sending  a  detachment  round  his 

;  the  telef^raph  will  both  diminish  the  risk  of  the  movement  and 

the  chances  of  gaining  its  complete  result.H.     Shommn  ap|)ears 

made  constant  use  of  it  in  his  flanking  operations.^ 
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3.  As  regards  the  campaign  in  1866,  each  of  the  two  main  armies 
operating  in  Bohemia  had  one  unit  of  field  telegraph  equipment 
attached  to  it,  a  third  imit  was  attached  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  a  fourth  was  in  reserve.  Each  imit  carried  27| 
English  miles  of  wire,  with  a  certain  number  of  Morse  recording 
telegraph  instruments  and  batteries,  was  complete  in  all  its  details,  and 
capable  of  erecting  a  line  of  telegraph  as  fitst  as  the  head-quarters  of 
an  army  could  march. 

:|e  :|e  :|e  :|e  a|e  a|e 

For  the  Abyssinnian  Campaign  of  1867-68,  the  telegraph  equipment 
provided  was  organised  in  two  divisions,  viz. :  a  light  line  to  be  laid  as 
fast  as  the  force  advanced,  and  of  which  a  system*  of  visual  signalling 
formed  a  part;  and  a  reserve  line,  partaking  more  of  a  permanent 
character,  to  be  erected  at  leisure.  In  consequence  of  want  of  transport 
the  light  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  visual  signalling  apparatus,  was 
abandoned  altogether;  and  for  the  same  reason  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  canying  the  materials,  especially  the  poles,  required  for 
the  semi-permanent  line,  and  its  efficiency  was,  consequently,  seriously 
impaired.  From  the  above  causes  the  progress  of  erection  was  much 
slower  than  it  might  have  been;  and,  when  the  line  was  erected, 
considerably  inconvenience  and  interruption  to  signalling  was  expe- 
rienced principally  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  make-shifts,  which 
it  became  necessary  to  substitute  for  telegraph  posts,  suitable  ])oles  not 
being  obtainable  in  the  coimtry.^ 

4.  In  all  wars  of  this  and  Aiture  ages,  the  electric  telegraph  will  be 
greatly  used.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  a  telegraph  operator  can 
with  a  small  pocket  instrument. tap  the  wires  anywhere,  and  learn  the 
messages  passing  along  them.  A  few  such  men  living  concealed 
within  the  enemy's  territory  could  obtain  more  news  than  dozens  of 
ordinary  spies.  Immediately  before  or  during  an  action  an  enemy  may 
be  deceived  to  any  extent  by  means  of  such  men :  messages  can  be  sent 
ordering  him  to  concentrate  upon  wrong  points,  or  by  giving  him  false 
information  you  may  induce  him  to  move  as  you  wish.  The  telegraph 
was  used  in  all  these  ways  during  the  American  war  between  North 
and  South.* 


^  FrofeBsional  Papers,  R.E.  *  Wolaeley. 
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Tran9mis9ion  of  Orders. 

5.  *  *  *  Conciseness,  clearness,  preciseness, 
distinctly  pointing  out  the  object  to  be  attained,  such  should  be  the 
cbftnctemtic  marks  for  service  orders,  rules  for  instruction  and 
muiceuTres,  orders  of  the  day,  of  general  and  divisional  orders,  as  well 
•a  of  adminstrative  decisions,  ordinances  and  decrees.^ 

6.  Jomini  has  recorded  the  fact,  that  in  1807,  the  capture  of  a  single 
messenger  delayed  the  arrival  of  Bemadotte's  corps  two  days,  and  left 
him  out  of  the  hard  fought  battle  of  Eylau.  The  same  author,  writing 
in  a  spirit  favourable  to  Napoleon,  but  not  desirous  to  screen  Berthier's 
fiuilta,  shows  that  in  1809,  at  the  passage  of  the  Danube  before  Wagram, 
DtTonat's  and  Oudinot's  orders  sent  their  corps  to  the  wrong  bridges, 
and  obliged  their  troops  to  cross  each  other's  line  of  march  after  the 
fasMge  was  made.  Nor  are  these  solitary  instances.  This  historian, 
who  served  on  the  French  staff  in  both  campaigns,  was  present  in  a 
■mihr  capacity  at  Bautzen  in  1813.  Hear  he  bears  testimony  to  the 
fMl»  that  the  incompleteness  of  that  great  \ictory  was  directly  due  to  the 
tasofficaency  of  the  orders  received  from  Napoleon  by  Marshal  Ney,  to 
whom  he  himself  was  chief  of  the  stafif.  In  all  these^cases  he  speaks, 
not  merely  with  the  authority  of  a  great  military  critic,  but  that  of  an 
observant  eye  witness.* 

7.  Bfilow  received  his  first  orders  at  five  a.m.  on  the  15th,  to 
Ids  troops  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  to  Hannut  in  a  day's 
This  was  in  course  of  execution,  when,  at  half-{>ast  ten  a.ni., 
be  received  a  second  order,  dated  at  midnight,  ordering  a  movement  on 
Hannat.  As  some  of  his  troops  could  not  be  informed  of  this  until  late 
in  the  aflem<»on,  and  as  Gneisenau's  letter  made  no  mention  of  actual 
hoetilitiea,  be  [>ut  off  the  execution  of  these  .second  instructions  till  next 
day,  prumising  to  be  at  Ilannut  by  noon  of  the  IGth.  But  Haimut  is 
tventy-five  miles  from  Ligny,  where  his  presence  was  sorely  neede<l  ere 
that  hour  was  long  passed.     ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  4^ 

•  ♦  ♦  *        It  remains  a  warning  for  future  generals 
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in  the  place  of  Gneisenau,  to  put  the  first  orders  for  a  sudden  campaign 
into  some  form  not  to  be  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  movement.  A  little 
special  care  in  explaining  to  Btilow  the  state  of  the  case  would  have 
been  derogatory  to  no  one  writing  to  a  general  who  had  held  a  chief 
command  himself  with  honour,  and  would  have  spared  the  error  that 
cost  the  Prussians  dear  in  the  loss  of  30,000  men  at  the  hour  of 
need.* 

8.  •  •  •  It  is  probable,  that  in  another  war  the  com- 
munications from  head-quarters  to  the  divisions  of  the  army  will  be 
made  by  signal  During  the  late  campaign — ^''ISGe,  in  Germany" — 
orders  were  sent  to  the  divisional  commanders  by  mounted  officers,  who 
were  attached  to  head-quarters  for  this  special  purposa  Besides  these 
officers  a  certain  number  of  picked  troopers  are  selected  firom  every 
cavalry  regiment,  and  formed  into  a  special  corps  at  the  b^inning  of  a 
campaign,  and  a  certain  number  attached  to  every  general  These 
troopers  form  the  general's  escort,  and  act  as  orderlies  to  cany  un- 
important messages.  When  an  officer  is  sent  with  an  important 
order,  one  or  two  of  these  soldiers  are  sent  with  bim^  in  case 
of  his  being  attacked  to  act  as  a  defence  as  far  as  possible,  to  yield  up 
a  horse  to  him  in  case  of  his  own  breaking  down,  or,  in  case  of  its  being 
killed,  to  carry  the  order  themselves  to  its  destination,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  if  the  officer  is 
wounded  and  likely  to  be  taken.  During  the  campaign  the  com- 
mimications  between  the  head-quarters  and  divisions  were  kept  up  by 
means  of  mounted  officers;  but  commimications  between  the  head- 
quarters of  each  army  and  the  Eling  were  maintained  by  means  of  the 
field-telegraph.  For  this  purpose  a  field-telegraph  division  is  attached 
to  the  head-quarters  of  each  army.^        •        • 


Signalling. 

9.  Signalling  consists  of  a  code  as  a  basis,  and  requires  therefore 
only  a  small  number  of  symbols  to  express  it,  and  but  little  practice 
and  little  skill  are  necessary  to  become  a  signalman.     Telegraphy 


1  Chesney,  Leci  III.  «  Hozier,  VoL  L 
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coMiiti  of  a  basis  of  spelling — the  use  of  a  large  number  of  symbols, 
■ad  eoDiiderable  practice  and  individual  skill  are  therefore  necessary 
to  become  a  good  tel^raphist  Each  of  these  parts,  has  its  own 
adTantages : — On  land  by  night  with  good  operators  in  good  practice, 
a  speed  five  or  six  times  greater  can  be  obtained  by  telegraphy  than  by 
ijgnalling,  and  reference  to  a  code  is  obviated  altogether — but  this  is 
only  available  between  two  points,  and  therefore  recourse  must  be  had 
UTiignalling  when  it  is  necessary  to  communicate  with  several  points 
at  the  same  time.  The  army  code  of  signals,  has  been  drawn  up  with 
Um  view  of  facilitating  communication  between  stationary  military 
pott%  between  military  bodies  in  motion,  and,  when  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  also  for  supplying  a  means  of  commimication  by  signal^ 
Her  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces,  when  engaged  in  combined 
and  between  coast  batteries  and  Her  Majesty's  ships.^ 
10.  'An  instance  of  the  important  use  and  results  of  tel^raphic 
may  be  mentioned'  Napoleon  owes  his  astonishing  success  at 
in  1809,  to  the  fact  of  his  having  established  a  tel^raphic 
ion  between  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  and  France.  He 
was  ilill  at  Paris,  when  the  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Inn  at  Braunau 
wUk  the  intention  of  invading  Bavaria,  and  breaking  through  his  line 
af  emtoiunenta.  Informed,  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  what  was  passing 
■t  a  diflanr<^  of  700  miles,  he  threw  himself  into  his  travelling  carriage, 

later  he  had  gained  two  victories  under  the  waUs  of 
Without  the  telegraph,  the  campaign  would  have  been  liMt. 
TUa  sin^  fiurt,  is  sufficient  to  impress  us  with  an  idea  of  its  value.' 


Section  III. 
INFLUENCE   OF    RIFLED    ARMS. 

1.    The    introduction    of   anus    of    precision   was    the    signal    for 
speculations,  many  of  them  somewhat  extravagant,  on  the 
in  wariare  which  would  ensue.    Some  said  all  attacks  would 
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be  impossible;  some  that  artillery  would  now  be  the  chief  arm^  and 
infantry  and  cavalry  mere  escorts  for  the  batteries ;  some  that  the  day 
of  cavalry  was  over.  The  problem  has  been  further  complicated  since 
by  the  introduction  of  breech-loaders.  The  effect  of  these  changes  forms 
by  many  degrees  the  most  important  tactical  question  that  can  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  contemporary  soldiers,  for  it  was  by  divining  the 
relations  between  new  systems  and  old  that  Frederick  and  Napoleon 
rendered  Prussia  and  France  each  for  a  time  supreme  in  war.  ^To 
discern  and  provide  for  the  new  conditions  under  which  armies  will 
engage  may,  in  the  next  European  war,  be  worth  to  a  people,  not  merely 
armies  and  treasure,  but  liberty  and  national  life.* 

2.    •  *  •  •  Although  the  power  of  choosing  a 

position  in  which  to  await  battle  would  generally  entail  on  an  adversary 
the  necessity  of  advancing  for  a  long  distance  uncovered  before  he  could 
attack,  yet  the  country  does  not  always  admit  of  the  choice  of  such 
positions.  Even  if  it  did,  they  might  frequently  be  turned ;  and  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  manoeuvring  armies  would  come  into  collision  in 
ground  wliich  would  greatly  lessen  the  advantages  of  the  defensiva  For 
instance,  at  Solferino,  the  level  plain  on  the  side  of  Guidizzolo,  and  the 
broken  country  about  Pozzolengo,  with  its  small  hills  and  short  undula- 
tions, were  no  more  favourable  to  defence  than  to  attack ;  indeed,  in  the 
hilly  country,  where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  would  conceal  the 
concentration  of  an  assailant*s  column  of  attack,  the  advantage  would  be 
on  Ms  side.  Again,  in  almost  all  districts  there  are  hollow  ways  and  dips 
in  the  groimd,  which  may  shelter  troops  even  in  what,  at  first,  may  seem 
to  be  a  plain.  Finally,  the  smoke  of  artillery  and  musketry,  to  which 
dust  or  fog  may  often  be  added ;  and  the  stress,  moral  and  physical,  of 
sustained  conllict,  are  all  of  them  influences  which  greatly  rJiminiftli  the 
effect  of  weapons  requiring  a  clear  range  and  a  deliberate  adjustment 
Still,  notwithstanding  this,  a  great  additional  advantage  has  been  con- 
ferred on  the  army,  which,  in  a  sheltered  and  commanding  position, 
awaits  the  attack.  The  enemy's  columns  of  march  must  now  often  form 
line  of  battle  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  formerly,  and  troops 
advancing  to  attack  must  traverse,  under  the  fire  of  marksmen,  a  space 
of  several  hundred  yards,  where  the  old  musketry  would  not  have 
reached  them ;  while  the  distance  still  to  be  crossed  before  closing  with 

^  Hamley,  Part  VL,  Chap.  V. 
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the  enemjr,  miist  be  accomplished  under  an  almost  intolerable  storm  of 
bolletB  from  the  general  line.  Moreover,  batteries  stationed  at  different 
puts  of  the  hostile  line,  quite  beyond  former  range,  would  now  con- 
centrate their  fire  on  the  columns  of  attack.^ 

3.  Increased  range,  celerity  and  accuracy  of  fire,  have  made  it 
neoeanry  to  shelter,  as  much  as  possible,  troops  from  the  time  of  their 
entering  into  action,  to  prevent  their  becoming  decimated.  Armies  also 
win  probably  avoid,  more  than  before,  fighting  in  an  open  country, 
or  in  laige  plains.  They  will  seek  for  ground  permitting  a  nearer 
qiproech  to  the  enemy,  concealing  turning  movements,  screening  from ' 
obsen*ation  troops  that  are  not  to  be  brought  into  action  at  the 
commencement,  reserves,  &c.  They  will  create  obstacles  for  cover, 
where  natural  ones  are  not  met  with.  ^        ^        ^        ^        ^ 

Field  works  are  then  more  than  ever  necessary ;  they  will  become  more 
obligatory  with  the  present  arms.  If  properly  understood  and  applied, 
they  ^nll  henceforth  occupy  an  important  part  in  battles.  It  is  a  new 
rhich  it  is  expedient  to  study.* 
When  improvements  are  made  in  any  particular  branch  of  the 
it  seems  generally  to  be  expected  that  the  entire  system  of 
must  in  consequence  undei^o  a  radical  change;  but  there  are 
onalterable  circumstances  which  hinder  any  one  arm,  no  matter 
how  perfect  it  may  have  become,  from  gaining  such  a  preponderance  as 
would  prevent  the  effective  action  of  the  other  arms.  For  instance,  the 
conformation  of  the  ground  affording  cover  from  artiller}'  fire  to  cavalry 
■ad  hone  artillery,  either  when  assembled  t4>getlier  or  when  on  the 
march  to  the  point  of  action,  the  limits  to  human  vision,  which  remain 
the  Mune,  however  much  the  limits  of  the  range  of  artillery  and  small 
may  be  altered ;  wliile  artificial  aitU  to  sight  are  ill-adapteil  for 
against  moving  bodies,  as  their  use  must  be  attended  with 
irtainty  and  delay,  the  adjustments  for  long  ranges  and  very  accurate 
aim  requiring  both  care  and  time ;  so  that,  when  once  within  1200  or 
1500  yards  of  the  enemy's  artiller}%  a  rapidly  adviuuing  body  may 
be  considered  not  much  worse  off  now  tlian  fornicrly.  In  addition 
to  these,  many  otlier  facts  will  suggest  theuLselviw,  all  tending  to 
ptore  that,  in  practice,  the  result  of  improvements  like  the  present 
is  often  founded  upon  theoretical  reasoning.' 
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5.  Happening  to  be  in  Paris  near  the  end  of  1861,  a  distinguished 
person  did  Jomini  the  honor  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  whether  recent 
improvements  in  fire-arms  would  cause  any  great  modifications  in 
the  manner  of  making  war.  Jomini  replied  that  they  would  probably 
have  an  influence  upon  the  detail  of  tactics,  but  that  in  great  strat^c 
operations  and  the  grand  combination  of  battles,  victory  would,  now  as 
ever,  result  from  the  application  of  the  principles  which  had  led  to  the 
success  of  great  generals  in  all  ages— of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  as  well  as 
of  Frederick  and  Napoleon.  His  illustrious  interlocutor  seemed  to  be 
completely  of  his  opinion.  The  heroic  events  which  occurred  near 
Sebastopol,  did  not  produce  the  slightest  change  in  his  opinion.  This 
gigantic  contest  between  two  vast  intrenched  camps,  occupied  by  entire 
armies  and  mounting  2000  guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  is  an  event 
without  precedent^  which  will  have  no  equal  in  the  future;  for  the 
circumstances  which  produced  it  cannot  occur  again.  Moreover,  this 
contest  of  cannon  with  ramparts,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  r^ukr 
pitched  battles  fought  in  the  centre  of  a  continent,  cannot  influence  in 
any  respect  the  great  combinations  of  war,  nor  even  the  tactics  of 
battles.  The  bloody  battles  of  the  Alma  and  the  Inkermann^  by  giving 
evidence  of  the  murderous  effect  of  the  new  fire-arms,  naturally  led 
Jomini  to  investigate  the  changes  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  make 
on  this  account,  in  the  tactics  for  infantry.^ 


6.  "  Fire  in  action  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  fire  at  will,  '*  file-firing," 
and  the  fire  by  volleys:  the  former  kind  being  the  rule,  the  latter 
the  exception.  Although  the  fire  at  will  is  the  one  principally  used, 
there  are  very  strong  objections  to  it. 

The  men  load  and  fire  as  individuals,  and  generally  with  great 
rapidity,  and  imder  more  or  less  excitement,  rarely  stopping  to  take 
a  deliberate  aim.  The  consequence  is  that  very  few  shots  take  effect, 
and  the  fire  is,  for  the  greater  part,  wasted,  as  is  shown  by  the  well- 
established  fact,  that  in  every  engagement,  for  every  man  killed  or 
disabled,  there  have  been  from  3000  to  10,000  musket  or  rifle  bullets 
fired. 


*  JominL 
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The  fire  at  wiU  leads  to  a  rapid  and  enormous  consumption  of  ammu- 
nition.       •  •  •  ♦ 

On  the  other  hand,  volley  firing  has  often  been  attended  with  decisive 
raraltay  cspeciaUy  when  it  has  been  reserved  to  the  proper  moment,  and 
daliTeied  at  short  range.^        4^        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

7.  The  number  of  cartridges  fired  by  the  Ihiissian  army  in  the 
battle  of  Kunigghitz,  barely  exceeded  one  per  man  on  the  ground. 
Hardly  any  soldier  fired  so  many  as  90,  and  few  more  than  60.  The 
amige  number  of  rounds  fired  by  the  Artillery  of  Prince  Frederick 
Chaiie8*8  army,  was  42  rounds  per  gun ;  and  no  gun  of  tliat  army  fired 
more  than  80  rounds.  In  the  Artillery  of  the  Guard,  the  13  batteries 
engaged,  fired  1787  rounds,  being  an  average  of  23  lyer  gun  :  one  battery 
fired  81  ruunds  per  gun.* 

&  The  roNejf  fire  of  the  company,  or  of  the  subdivision  ''in  the 
Phitaian  army,"  is  much  employed,  notably  in  connexion  with 
ddnniflhing ;  if  the  skirmishers  are  being  overpowered  at  any  point, 
m  tliat  a  heavy  fire  is  particularly  required  to  be  delivered  from  part  of 
of  ftkimiiitherH,  a  subdiviit^ion  (ziuj)^  or  the  main  body  of  the 
ipany  which  has  been  in  support,  doubles  up  into  line  with  the 
ddrmiabersy  fire  a  rapid  succcHMion  of  volleys  till  the  purpose  is 
aeeonpliahed,  and  again  retires.  Such  volleys  ure  culled  Klvinv  salrv ; 
it  i*  a  mode  of  delivering  fires  which  is  worth  calling  attention  to,  it 
memm  much  relied  on  in  Prussia,  and  with  justice.  The  niuubiT  of 
nmnda  now  carried  in  the  field  by  the  Prussian  soldier  is  80 ;  lu 
tke  war  of  18(}(>  it  was  60;  with  regard  to  the  general  question  of 
pRTcnting  the  too  rapid  firing  away  of  cartridges,  it  up^x^rs  that  this 
it  met  in  Pni^ia  by  giving  the  battalions  the  fewest  {)ossible  op})ortu- 
■itiei  of  firing  indiscriminately ;  independent  tile-firing  is  recoirnised 
a  tkc*ir  drill  but  seems  ver}*  si'ldom  resorti^d  to,  the  system  of  firing 
vdUeys  rapidly  from  small  bodies  taking  its  place,  these  are  delivered 
Vj  word  of  couuiiaud,  and  so  the  men  are  kept  under  control.' 


Upiiiit.  •  Hoaer,  VuL  I.  >  W.  H.  (). 
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PART  IV. 
TACTICS. 


Si  rofficier  desire  oonnaitre  la  tactiqae  da  champ  de  bataille,  c*eat-&-dire  la  oombinaiBOiv 
des  armes  entre  elles,  it  doit  avoir  recoon  k  T^tade  particali^re  et  oonsolter  les  oavragos 
qui  traitent  de  la  guerre.'  Or,  oes  ourragee  le  transportent  Bans  tranaitioii,  da  terrain  de 
manoBuvre  de  la  garnison,  dans  le  domaine  de  la  strat^e,  que  Napol^n  nomine  la  grande- 
tactiqti4. 

Lb  Gekbral  Babon  Ambkbt. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  ARMS. 

1.  Tactics  is  the  art  of  using  masses  at  the  points  to  which  thejr 
shall  have  been  conducted  by  well  arranged  marches ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  art  of  making  them  act  at  the  decisive  point  of  the  field  of  battle.^ 

2.  It  is  the  science  of  tlie  application  of  manoeuvres.  One  may  be  a 
great  tactician  without  any  genius ;  but  one  does  not  become  so  without 
great  practice.  Nothing  is  more  simple  to  conceive  than  the  theory; 
but  tlie  practice  is  not  mthout  difficulties.  The  general  must  be 
familiar  with  the  means  foreseen  and  calculated  by  the  regulations;  he 
must  at  one  glance  know  how  to  judge  of  a  field,  estimate  distances, 
determine  clearly  the  direction,  appreciate  the  details,  combine  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  circumstances.  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

*  *  Tactics  has  the  same  aim  as  strategy,  but  upon 

a  smaller  scale  and  a  different  theatre.  Instead  of  operating  over  a 
vast  country,  and  for  whole  days,  the  action  is  upon  a  battle-field,  the 
extent  of  which  is  embraced  by  tlie  •eye,  and  the  movements  upon  which 
are  accomplished  in  a  few  hours.  The  basis  of  the  combinations,  the 
proposed  aim,  is  always  to  be  stronger  than  the  enemy  at  an  indicated 
point  of  the  battle.^ 

^  JominL  '  Marmont. 
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3.  '  Baron  Ambert  informs  ns,  that  he '  first  began  to  study       * 
ezJclosiTel J,  from  a  cavaby  point  of  view ;   but  after  much  research  and 
reflection  more  than  ever  recognised  the  truth,  that : — 

The  employment  of  one  arm  is,  generally  subordinate  to  its  combination 
with  others.  He  therefore  took  to  studying  the  tactics  of  the  three 
arms ;  there,  however,  he  again  came  to  a  stop.^ 

4.  Napoleon's  system  of  war  was  admirably  adapted  to  draw  forth 
and  augment  the  military  excellence,  and  to  strengthen  the  weakness  of 
the  national  character.  His  discipline,  severe,  but  appealing  to  tho 
feelings  of  hope  and  honour,  wrought  the  quick  temperament  of  the 
French  soldiers  to  patience  under  hardships  and  strong  endurance 
Older  fire ;  he  taught  thi)  generals  to  rely  on  their  own  talents,  to  look 
to  the  country  wherein  they  made  war  for  resources,  and  to  dare  every- 
tking,  even  with  the  smallest  numbers,  that  the  impetuous  valour  of 
France  might  have  full  play :  hcfnce  the  violence  of  their  attacks.  But 
he  also  taught  them  to  combine  all  arms  together,  and  to  keep  strong 
leautea  that  sudden  disorders  might  be  repaired,  and  the  discouraged 
tfoopa  have  time  to  rally  and  recover  their  pristine  spirit,  certain  that 
IImj  would  then  renew  the  battle  with  the  same  confidence  as  before. 
He  thns  made  his  troops,  not  invincible  indeed,  nature  had  put  a  bar  to 
HmX  in  the  character  of  the  British  soldier,  but  so  terrible  and  sure  in 
war  that  the  number  and  greatness  of  their  exploits  surpassed  those  of 
aD  other  nations :  the  Romans  not  excepted  if  regard  be  had  to  the 

of  the  period,  nor  the  Macedonians  if  the  quality  of  their 
be  considered.* 

5.  The  piercing  coup^'ctii  of  Napoleon  soon  discovered  that  his 
accustomed   to  conquer   in  Egypt  and  in  Italy,  were  few  in 

that  for  battles  given  on  German  soil,  they  had  not  been 
exercised,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  match  them  with  tho 
of  Moreau  and  of  Jourdan.  In  the  great  camp  of  Boulogne,  he 
hfoaght  together  and  exercised  for  two  years  the  army  afterwards 
called  the  Grand  Army.  Without  this  real  training  given  to  200,000 
the  admimble  campaigns  of  1805,  1806  and  1807,  and  their  great 
would  have  been  impossible.' 


AmUK.  *  NspMr,  VoL  VI.  •  ArdMloks. 
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6.  A  better  aocoont  of  a  great  battle,  considered  as  a  military 
study, — 'than  Baron  Ambert's  examination  and  illustration  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz '^-cannot  possibly  be  expected;  and  to  such 
students  as  woidd  fiilly  comprehend  the  essential  differences  between 
the  improved  tactics  and  those  derived  firom  the  school  of  Frederick, 
this  book  may  be  thoroughly  conmiended.  The  army  of  France,  under 
the  new  imperial  system,  proved  itself  as  fit  for  combined  and  ready 
action  in  the  shock  of  battle  as  for  the  rapid  march  and  quick  con- 
centration which  had  already  placed  Napoleon's  enemies  at  such 
disadvantage  in  the  general  campaign.  Henceforth  the  tactics  of 
the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  become  the  chief  model  after  which  all  great 
armies  for  more  than  half-a-century  strove.  Differences  there  were  in 
detail  according  to  national  custom  and  habit.  The  Prussians  refused 
to  abandon  the  method  which  had  first  given  their  nation  renown, 
imtil  the  system  of  Frederick  met  its  final  end  on  the  heights  of  Jens 
and  Auerstadt  in  the  following  year.  The  Russian  generals  have  ever 
seemed  to  incline  to  a  closer  formation  of  their  divisions  than  any  other 
nation  has  adopted.  The  genius  of  Wellington  developed  an  order  of 
defensive  battle  (according  to  his  own  admission  to  Jomini)  suited 
especially  for  the  mixed  armies  he  led,  and  foimded  on  that  marvellous 
solidity  of  the  English  battalions  forgotten  by  Europe  till  their  ancient 
fame  revived  at  his  touch.  But  an  organisation  by  corps — columns 
moving  independently  with  connecting  detachments  between  them, 
changed  where  convenient  into  lines,  and  covered  with  skirmishers  to 
shako  the  enemy's  order  and  keep  him  out  of  range— cavalry  less 
exposed  than  of  old,  yet  partly  used  to  connect  the  movements  of  die 
infantry  divisions  and  guard  their  flanks — ^reserves  increased  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  force,  and  strengthened  by  a  powerful  artillery — 
the  latter  arm  greatly  augmented,  and  placed  more  in  mass — a  careful 
occupation  of  natural  obstacles  in  front  by  detachments,  whilst  the 
bulk  of  the  divisions  are  sheltered  where  possible  &om  the  enemy's 
guns — such  are  the  normal  niles  on  which  orders  of  battle  were  formed 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Third  Napoleon.^ 

7.  History  proves  that,  each  time  a  period  of  war  succeeds  a  long 
period  of  peace,  the  mode  of  warfare  or  rather  tactics  remains  for  some 


^  Edinburgh  Bsview. 
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time  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  This  uncertainty  soon  gives  place  to 
clearer  and  more  simple  principles,  and  upon  thcso  is  finally  established 
a  new  mode  of  warfare,  which  attains  comparative  perfection.^ 

8.  Now  tliat  the  improvements  in  artillery  and  small  arms  have 
doablefl  and  trebled  their  effective  ranges ;  now  that  in  a  battle, 
the  massed  are  nowhere  actually  in  perfect  secuiity ;  that  the  secret  in 
war  lie«  in  mjulaUd  celerity,  ord^r,  and  siUiue ;  that  the  unchangeable 
ri^lity  of  the  earlier  Prussian  line  of  battle,  has  been  replaced  by 
the  elaaticity,  mobility,  and  relative  inde])endence  of  its  component 
partJi ;  is  it  not  plain  tliat  simplicity  and  clearness  in  theory,  facility  and 
npiditj  in  execution,  are  the  absolute  law  of  modem  mananivres  and 
tactics  f* 

9.  A  most  interesting  i>amphlet  ap])eared  in  1868  in  Berlin,  under 
tlie  title  of  Taktmhe  Riickbliche  auf,  1866.  As  a  clever  and  moderate 
criticiam  of  the  IVussian  tactics,  it  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
Captain  Furcy-Ra}'naud,  who  caUs  it  Etude  sur  la  Tactique,  and  it 
u  veil  worthy  of  careful  study  by  all  men  who  would  judge  for 
tbemtelvei),  rather  than  follow  [lopular  cries.  The  author  ]>oints  out  the 
tendency  in  the  Prussian  infantry  to  weaken  their  centre,  by  flowing 
nmnd  tlie  flanks  of  an  object  which  offers  resistance ;  an  improvised 
nanceuvre  which  may  succeed  against  very  inferior  or  ill-armed  troops, 
InU  not  against  such  a.H  are  ei^ual  and  sufhciently  awake  to  their 
opportmiities.  Himself,  a  Pni>sian  stiiil'-ofiicer  employed  during  the 
war,  the  writer  of  Taktijiche  Rilckitliehe,  describes  the  attack  of  the  first 
line  ••  resembling  very  much  'Mhe  charges  of  hordes  of  irregular 
cavalry."  and  represents  the  bccond  line  as  hurrying  up  and  becoming 
oonfoMd  with  the  first.  '*  Each  chief  comnmnicatcs  his  impulse  to 
whatever  he  finds  umler  hi-*  liand."  The  resi*r\e  follows,  **  the  original 
ut^ex  of  buttle  is  broken,  and  nothing  can  then  insure  tliat  a  company 
figfata  in  connexion  with  its  own  skirmishers ;  that  the  companies  of  the 
««jae  battalion,  or  the  liattalions  of  the  same  regiment,  can  remain 
wutetL**  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  soldiers,  full  of  individual 
iat#'Ili|Sen<'e.  and  working  apparently  in  tlic  hK»sest  order.  art\  never- 
thclnMi,  Umod  t^tgetlicr  by  the  chain  of  coiii|iaiiieH  in  battalions, 
bnCtAlioa^  in  brigaites.     At    present  their  principal  attacks  at  Chahtus 


1  Ambert.  *  Trochu. 
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and  elsewhere^  are  made,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  line  of  battalions,  each 
formed  into  double  columns  of  companies,  at  deploying  intervals.  The 
battalions  on  the  flank  of  the  brigade  or  division  are  generally  at"  half 
distance,  to  provide  more  readily  against  cavalry  attacks.  Sometimes, 
where  the  ground  admits  of  it,  they  attack  in  line  with  battalions  in 
column  on  the  flanks.  Sometimes  the  infantiy  assault  in  echelon. 
Skirmishers  work  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  artillery-fire  from  as  many 
different  positions  as  possible,  is  concentrated  upon  the  point  to  be 
attacked.  Above  all,  the  guns  are  never  placed  in  front  of  the  attacking 
infantry.^ 

10.  Artillery  having  reached  such  accuracy  and  length  of  range, 
Generals  are  aware  it  is  not  only  a  powerful  means  for  the  attack, 
but  also  in  many  cases  an  effectual  means,  and  nearly  indispensable,  for 
the  protection  of  infantry.  Also,  when  the  distance  and  formation 
of  the  ground  permit,  they  endeavour  to  arrest  the  head  of  a  column, 
or  to  throw  a  line  advancing  in  deployed  order  into  disorder  and 
confusion,  by  means  of  their  artillery;  keeping  their  infantry  out  of 
reach  of  the  enemy's  musketry.  The  experience  of  past  wars  and  the 
study  of  recent  campaigns^  have  convinced  them  of  the  necessity  of 
husbanding  their  infantry,  in  order  to  have  it  in  hand  for  the  decisive 
moment,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  successful  attacks  with  the  bayonet 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  arms,  it  is  a  principle  never  to  throw 
columns  massed  or  deployed  on  a  position  strongly  defended,  by  an 
enemy  sheltered  behind  walls  or  earthen  works,  without  having  pre- 
viously, as  much  as  possible,  levelled  and  knocked  down  the  defences 
with  guns.  With  the  present  rapidity  of  fire,  troops  which  advance  over 
open  ground  on  an  enemy  protected  by  intrenchments,  are  with 
certainty  cut  up,  whilst  the  enemy  is  but  little  injured.* 

11.  *  *  For  artillery  to  profit  to  the  greatest 
extent,  by  its  range  and  mobility,  a  certain  amount  of  independence 
must  be  allowed  it.  This  will  prevent  its  movements  being  restricted, 
so  much  as  formerly  to  those  of  other  arms,  and  will  make  it  more 
independent.  Batteries  are  no  longer  tied  down  to  the  movements 
in  detail  of  infantry;  they  will  not,  in  the  future,  be  employed  in 
assisting  directly  the  fire  of  that  arm.  Artillery  will  be  a  separate 
element,  having  its  own  aim  and  results  in  view.* 

1  Times,  Nov.  Ist,  1869.  *  Maldan.  •  Ambert 
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12.  In  the  present  day,  to  prevent  the  movements  of  Artillery 
being  retarded,  it  is  indispensable  to  support  it  by  cavalry.  Napoleon 
WM  'a  declared  advocate  of  the  association  of  cavalry  with  artillery. 
••  Artillery/'  he  said,  **  is  more  essential  to  cavalry  than  infantry,  the 
fonner  having  no  fire.  Horse  artillery  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
abk  rapidly  to  reach  the  best  positions  for  establishing  batteries." 
Cavalry,  in  this  case,  can  conceal  tlie  movement  of  the  aitiller/,  and 
will  protect  it  in  position.  A  de/rease  in  strength  of  cavalry  would, 
therefore,  almost  etUirely  stop  tht  progress  of  artiller}^  The  more  progress 
artillery  makes,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  it  gains  in  mobility  and  length 
of  ruige,  the  greater  need  it  has  of  cavalry.^ 

13.  J<Hnini  says,  that  the  moral  effect  produced  by  taking  troops  in 
lank  or  rear  by  artiller}-,  is  quite  incalculable.  At  Austerlitz,  the 
artiikrT  made  use  of  oblique  fire  whenever  the  opportunity  afforded 
tCaelf.  Batteries  phiced  upon  the  road  to  Olmiitz,  took  Bagration's 
Uaei  in  flank,  and  inflicted  great  loss  upon  his  left  wing.  The 
Regiment  of  Archangel,  alone,  lost  about  1600  men.' 

14.  As  it  is  an  essential  in  an  offensive  battle  to  drive  the  enemy 

fimn  his  pomtion,  and  to  cut  him  up  as  much  as  possible,  the  best  means 

of  aeeomplishing  this  is,   to  use  as  much  material  force  as  can  bo 

aeenmolated  against  him.     It  sometimes  happenn,   however,  that   the 

direet  application   of  main   force  in    of  doubtful   utility,   and   better 

rvndta  may  follow  from   manoDUvres  to  outflank  and  turn   that  wing 

which  is  nearest  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat.     He  may,  when   thus 

threatened,  retire,  when   he  would  fight  strongly  and  successfully  if 

attacked  bj-   main  force.     Hicttor}*   is  full   of  examples  of  the  KueceiM 

of  floch  manoeuvre^,   eHpecially   when   used  against  generaln  of  weak 

character :    and    althou^'h    victoricM  thuH  obtained  are   generally   less 

ieciaTe,  and  the  hi^tile  army  is  but  little  demoralised  ;  hurh  incomplete 

mecesws  are  of  sufficient  im{x>rtance  not  to  be  neglected,  and  a  vkilful 

general    should    know     how    to    employ    the    nunns  to   piiin    them 

wW  opportunity  offers ;    and   especially    should    ho  combine  these 

tVtting  movements   n-ith   attacks  by   main   force.     Tlio   combination 

oftkne  two  mtthodji. — that  is  to  kiv,  the  attack  in  front  bv  muin  fon^o 

■ad  the  turning  manauvre, — will  n»ndi*r  the  victory  moro  (ertain  tlian 

1  .Ambcit.  *  Ihid, 
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the  use  of  either  separately ;  but,  in  all  cases,  too  extended  moTements 
must  be  avoided,  even  in  presence  of  a  contemptible   enemy.     The 
manner  of  driving  an  enemy  from  his  position  by  main  force  is  the 
following:  Throw  his   troops  into  confusion  by  a  heavy  and  well- 
directed  fire  of  artillery ;  increase  this  confusion  by  vigorous  charges 
of  cavalry,   and  follow  up  the  advantages  thus   gained  by  pushing 
forward  masses  of  infantry,  well  covered  in  front  by  skirmishers  and 
flanked  by  cavalry.    But  while  we  may  expect  success  to  follow  such  an 
attack  upon  the  first  line,  the  second  is  still  to  be  overcome,  and,  after 
that,  the  reserve ;  and  at  this  period  of  the  engagement  the  attacking 
party  would  usually  be  seriously  embarrassed,  did  not  the  moral  effect  of 
the  defeat  of  the  first  line  often  occasion  the  retreat  of  the  second,  and 
cause  the  general  in  command  to  lose  his  presence  of  mind    In  fact,  the 
attacking  troops  will  usually  be  somewhat  disordered,  even  in  victory ; 
and  it  will  often  be  very  difficult  to  replace  them  by  those  of  the  second 
line,  because  they  generally  follow  the  first  line  at  such  a  distance 
as  not  to  come  within  musket  range  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  alwap 
embarrassing  to  substitute  one  division  for  another  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  is  putting  forth  all  his  strength  in 
repelling  the  attack.     These  considerations  lead  to  the  belief  that  if  the 
general  and  the  troops  of  the  defensive  army  are  equally  active  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  and  preserve  their  presence  of  mind,  if  their 
flanks  and  line  of  retreat  are  not  threatened,  the  advantage  will  usually 
be  on  their  side  at  the  second  collision  of  the  battle ;  but  to  insure  that 
result,  their  second  line  and  the  cavalry  must  be  launched  against  the 
victorious  battalions  of  the  adversary  at  the  proper  instant ;  for  the  loss 
of  a  few  minutes  may  be  irreparable,  and  the  second  line  may  be  drawn 
into  the  confusion  of  the  first.     From  the  preceding  facts  may  be  de- 
duced the  following  truth  :  "  that  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most 
certain  of  all  the  means  the   assailant  may  use  to  gain  the  victory, 
consists  in  strongly  supporting  the   first  line   with  the  troops  of  the 
second  line,  and  these  with  the  reserve,  and  in  a  proper  employment 
of  masses  of  cavalry  and  batteries,  to  assist  in  striking  the  decisive  blow 
at  the  second  line  of  the  enemy ;  for  here  is  presented  the  greatest  of 
all  the  problems  of  the  tactics  of  battles."     In  this  important  crisis 
of  battles,  theory  becomes  an  uncertain  guide  ;  for  it  is  then  unequal  to 
the  emergency,  and  can  never  compare  in  value  with  a  natural  talent 
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for  war,  nor  bo  a  sufficient  substitute  for  that  intuitive  coup  fTctil 
imparted  by  experience  in  battles  to  a  general  of  tried  bravery  and 
coolness.  The  simultaneous  employment  of  the  largest  number  of 
troops  of  all  arms  combined,  except  a  small  reserve  of  each,  which 
should  be  always  held  in  hand,  will,  therefore  at  the  critical  moment  of 
the  battle,  be  the  problem  which  every  skilful  general  will  attempt  to 
solve,  and  to  which  he  should  give  his  whole  attention.  This  critical 
moment  is  UHiuilly  when  the  first  line  of  the  parties  is  broken,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  both  contestants  are  put  forth;  on  the  one  side  to 
complete  the  victory,  on  the  other  to  wrest  it  from  the  enemy.  It 
is  scmrcelv  nocossarA"  to  sav  that,  to  make  this  decisive  blow  more 
certain  and  effectual,  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  enemy's  flank 
would  be  very  advantageous.^ 

15.  If  one  force  is  greatly  superior  to  the  other  in  precision  and 
rapidity  of  movement,  it  may  openly  attempt  to  manoeuvre  round  a 
flank,  till  it  can  form  across  the  extremity  of  the  hostile  line.  A 
British  commander  would  be  justified  in  so  doing  against  a  Native 
Indian  army,  and  might  even  let  go  his  hold  of  his  own  communication, 
secure  of  regaining  it,  if  necessar}%  before  an  unwieldly  foe  could 
anticipate  him.  But  this  movement,  being  circuitous,  is  open  to  a 
great  objection,  if  attempted  against  an  antagonist  equal  in  manoeuvring 
power.     For  the  enemy  AB, 

by  moving  in  extension  of  his  a  b 

own  front,  can  place  himself  —  _ 


the  head  of  the  ad  vane-  — 

in|r  column   (7>,  and  m>  out-  "*"" 

flank  it.     Vor  thi»  n^iison  the 

maniruvriii^  will  fwldom  be  attempted.  It  is  more  common  to  engage 
the  enemy  on  n  considerable  extent  of  his  front,  and  amid  the  smoke 
of  the  guns  and  Hkinni>ker!«,  or  behind  the  screen  of  hills,  or  woods,  or 
koUow  way«*,  to  reinforce  from  the  reserves,  or  at  the  expense  of  another 
part  of  the  line,  that  {)ortion  of  the  army  with  which  it  is  designed 
to  assail  the  enemy's  flank  or  front.  When  by  its  superior  force  it 
has  broken  through  the  troops  in  front  of  it,  its  object  will  be  to 
deploy  and  menace  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear.' 


»  ioaum.  <ni%p.  IV  ,  Art.  31.  •  HsndBook. 
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16.  The  difficulties  of  approacliing  certain  positions  being  increased, 
it  will  happen  in  future,  more  frequently  than  in  former  campaigns, 
that  generals  will  rather  manoeuvre  than  attack  them ; — ^preferring  the 
hazards  of  losing  their  communications  to  the  certain  losses  of  the 
assault.  Turning  moyements,  rendered  extensive  by  the  necessity 
of  keeping  beyond  the  increased  range  of  artillery,  will  be  attempted, 
and  opportunities  for  the  counter-stroke  of  Rossbach  and  Salamanca 
will  be  seized  on  the  one  side  and  provided  for  on  the  other.  Indeed, 
the  most  legitimate  use  of  the  turning  movement  is,  not  so  much 
to  attack  an  enemy's  flank,  as  to  draw  him  from  a  position  impregnable 
in  front,  by  threatening  its  weak  side.  Manoeuvres,  then,  will  in  such 
cases  precede  the  battle,  and  generals  will  show  their  skill  and  boldness 
in  these  rather  than  in  headlong  attacks  on  prepared  positions.^ 

17.  The  principal  and  decisive  attack  forms  the  basis  of  the  scheme 
of  battle,  and  depends  on  the  ascertaining  of  the  most  important  point, 

or  keyy  to  the  position.  •  ♦  •  • 

•  «  «  «  •  « 

The  choice  of  this  point  of  attack,  says  General  Dufour,  is  the  great  test 
of  genius  and  military  instinct  in  a  general.  However,  the  matters  to 
be  examined  in  order  to  make  such  choice,  may  be  classified  into  three 
kinds ;  those  connected  with  strategy,  and  with  the  higher  order  of 
combinations ;  those  founded  on  tactics  in  their  widest  acceptation, 
and  determining  the  general  manoeuvres  of  the  battle ;  and  those 
which,  emanating  from  the  very  ground  on  which  the  troops  have  to 
act,  may  affect  the  movements  as  regards  their  details  and  execution.* 

18.  The  decisive  point  of  a  battle-field  will  be  determined  by, — 

(1)  The  features  of  the  ground. 

(2)  The  relations  of  the  local  features,  to  the  ultimate  strategic  aim. 

(3)  The  positions  occupied  by  the  respective  forces.^ 

19.  The  attack  of  a  position  requires  the  most  rapid  march,  and, 
the  space  to  be  passed  over  being  often  bristling  with  obstacles,  the 
troops  should  always  be  formed  in  colimm  by  battalions.  These  little 
masses  are  easy  to  move  ;  they  cross  without  difficidty  all  the  defiles ; 
the  rear,  less  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  than  the  front,  pushes 


»  Hamley,  Part  VI.,  Chap,  V.  »  Lendy.  ^  Jomini,  Chap.  III.,  Art.  19. 
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tbe  front  forward,  and  thus  they  arriye  at  the  point  to  be  attacked  the 
more  quickly.  As  a  compliment  to  this  disposition  of  troops,  a  great 
number  of  skirmishers  would  precede  the  columns,  and  march  in  a 
corresponding  to  the  intervals  of  the  battalions,  in  such  a 
nner  as  to  divide  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  to  cover  the  deployment 
if  it  becomes  necessary,  without  masking  the  heads  of  columns,  which 
oiay  immediately  commence  firing.  The  skirmishers  thus  placed  will 
find  themselves  supported;  they  have  rallying  points,  designated  and 
within  reach,  and  they  can  never  be  compromised.^ 

20.  In  general,  the  most  commanding  groimd  occupied  by  the 
enemy's  line  will  be  the  point  of  attack.  For  while  he  holds  it,  a 
snccem  elsewhere  cannot  be  decisive ;  and  since  the  height  must  be 
carried,  it  is  better  to  attack  while  the  troops  are  fresh  and  vigorous^ 
than  when  wearied  by  the  conflict.  But  if  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat 
can  be  seized  or  menaced  by  an  attack  in  another  quarter,  it  will 
be  manifestly  well  to  avoid  the  costly  efibrt.  Had  the  Austrians 
possessed  no  other  line  of  retreat  to  the  Mincio  than  the  Guidixzolo 
road,  the  struggle  for  the  hill  of  Solferino  would  have  been  needless.* 

2L  There  are  two  ways  of  obliging  an  enemy  to  abandon  a  position, 
viz :  by  attacking  and  driving  him  from  it,  and  by  manoDUvring  so 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  it.  The  first  method  should 
only  be  adopted  when,  in  consequence  of  your  having  a  superior  force, 
or  of  the  enemy's  {K>sition  being  faulty,  it  is  your  object  to  bring  on  a 
deciaive  engagi*ment.  The  mode  of  applying  the  second  is  in  general 
to  thmten  the  enemy's  line  of  communication.  It  was  by  employing 
the  second  method,  aAer  the  first  had  failed,  that  Massena  obliged 
Wellington  to  retire  fn>m  the  position  of  Busaco.^  *  * 

22.  It  is  postiible  to  force  an  enemy  from  the  field  without  either 
menacing  his  flank  or  breaking  his  front.  This  may  be  effiBcted  either 
by  |Mt?asing  back  his  line  throughout  its  extent,  or  by  seising  on 
commanding  points  of  the  battle-field,  the  loss  of  which  renders  his 
position  untenable.^ 

2«).  Though  fixed  ruK^s  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  applied,  still 
among  tbe  first  is  that  of  operating  with  a  superior  mass  on  the 
decinre  point,  because  the  physical  force  of  organized  numbers  in  arms 


•  Haml«y.  Tsrt  VL,  Oisii.  IV.  >  Mac  DoacUL 

•  llMllkry.  Pwt  VI.,  Vhmf^  IV. 
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furnishes  the  unerring  element  of  victory,  when  the  moral  qualities  of 
both  armies  are  equal.  The  means  of  bringing  this  force  to  bear  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  is  the  art  of  fighting ;  consequently  courage 
and  fortune  being  nearly  balanced,  that  general  who  can  operate  with 
the  largest  mass  upon  the  most  decisive  point  must  be  successful.  But 
for  this  purpose  the  combination  must  be  such  as  to  produce  a  unity  of 
movements,  conducting  simultaneously  to  the  same  object;  and  the 
masses  so  produced  must  act  with  energy  against  the  enemy,  for  mere 
superiority  on  the  given  point  without  action  would  be  useless ;  as  was 
signally  exemplified  at  Fontenoy,  where  less  than  half  of  an  inferior 
army  broke  through  the  hostile  position,  and  then  halted  nearly  four 
hours,  waiting  the  reorganization  of  the  enemy's  line,  in  order  to  be 
defeated.     The  following  maxims  are  of  general  application  : — 

(1)  No  favourable  opportunity  should  be  postponed  to  the  morrow. 

(2)  No  battle  should  be  given  but  for  an  important  object,  unless 
the  circumstances  render  one  unavoidable. 

(3)  No  battle  undecided  at  night-fall  should  be  considered  ended 
\mtil  at  least  one  more  great  concentrated  e£Port  shall  have  been  made 
to  convert  it  into  a  complete  victory  before  total  darkness  produces  the 
cessation  of  action.  Napoleon,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  obtained 
his  victories  by  such  an  unexpected  eflTort,  and  particularly  at  Ligny 
owed  his  momentary  success  to  this  measure. 

(4)  After  a  victory,  the  enemy  should  not  be  allowed  to  recover: 
fatigue  must  be  disregarded,  and  the  pursuit  made  incessant,  for  the 
enemy  is  surely  as  much  exhausted  as  the  conqueror  ;  if  he  can  flee,  the 
other  must  be  able  to  pursue ;  the  troops  should  be  concentrated  as 
much  as  possible  towards  the  close  of  a  successful  action,  not  only 
to  complete  the  work  satisfactorily,  but  to  repel  those  last  and  desperate 
efibrts  which  have  more  than  once  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.^ 

24.  As  in  lines  of  operations,  so  on  fields  of  battle,  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid,  1st — Forming  isolated  divisions;  2nd — Ordering  extended 
movements,  which  deprive  the  army  of  a  part  of  its  strength,  and 
enable  the  enemy  either  to  ruin  the  main   body  or  the  detachment ; 


(Aide-M^moire)i  C.H.S, 
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3rd — Pomtions  with  too  great  an  extent  of  front ;  4th — SuflTering 
obcUcles,  rivers,  ravines,  &c.,  to  separate  the  wings  or  impassable 
rocka  to  intervene  between  the  columns,  exposing  them  to  be  separately 


25.  Tactical  talent  consists  in  causing  the  unexpected  arrival 
vpon  the  most  accessible  and  the  most  important  positions,  of  means 
which  dctitroy  the  equilibrium,  and  give  the  victory ;  to  execute,  in 
A  word*  with  promptness,  movements  which  disconcert  the  enemy, 
and  for  which  he  is  entirely  unprepared.  To  this  effect  it  is  essential 
to  employ  reserves  appropriately  and  with  judgment;  this  displays  the 
tme  genioa  for  war.  We  should  carefully  avoid  using  them  too  soon 
or  too  late ;  if  too  soon,  we  employ  our  means  uselessly,  and  deprive 
onnelves  of  them  at  the  moment  when  they  will  be  most  necessary ; 
it  too  late,  we  either  allow  the  victory  to  be  incomplete,  or  the  reverse 
to  increase  and  become  irroparuble.- 

26.  There  are  some  battles  where   success  depends  upon  the  first 
flhock;  in  others  the  opportune  moment  for  striking  the  decisive  blow 

not  occur  till  near  the  close  of  the  clay  ;  this  doiK-nds  upon  the 
ive  positionH  of  the  contending  parties.  Thus,  at  Waterloo,  the 
inre  moment  for  Wellington  was  at  the  approach  of  Blucher ;  at 
Sfarengo  the  dcxrixive  moment  for  me  was  the  return  of  Dessaix  from 
Riralta;  and  for  the  op{iosite  partief<  in  these  two  iNittliM  it  was  early  in 
the  day.  If  we  apply  this  general  principle  to  the  battle  of  H<»rodino, 
ia  is  not  difficult  tn  jud^^e  of  it  uud<Tstandingly.  We  ought  to  have 
flCrack  the  decisive  blow  in  the  first  attack,  without  allowing  Hagaworth 
and  Clstermann  time  to  reinforcL'  the  thretitcMial  ]><>int.  In  rt-ply  to  the 
which  has  sfimetimes  been  nuidi*  again*4t  nie  lor  not  having 
it  to  Ney  the  Young  Chuird  at  elev<*n  o*('lo<>k,  it  may  Ik*  s;iid  that 
altliovgfa  it  would  have  1>e<'n  better  to  do  m>,  nevertheless,  under  the 
cimiawtanceft,  my  refusal  cannot  justly  U»  r<*ganlcd  as  a  fault  :  for 
at   that   time  the  c>nemv  still  exhibited  a   finn  attitude,   and   all  our 


*  (AtiUMnni'ir^).  r.  ){.  s.  *  MMmaot 
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battles  with  the  Russians  had  been  long^  obstinate,  and  bloody ;  I 
thought  they  had  more  fresh  troops  coming  from  their  right,  and  was 
ignorant  that  their  guards  were  all  engaged;  it  would  have  been 
improper  in  me  to  have  engaged  my  final  reserve  before  they  did 
theirs.  It  is  not  at  a  distance  of  800  leagues  from  the  base  of 
operations,  that  one  can  venture  upon  such  a  manoeuvre.  It  was  for 
want  of  a  good  reserve  that  Charles  XII  was  forced  to  fly  alone  into 
Turkey,  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa.* 

27.  'At  Salamanca'  the  crisis  of  the  battle  had  arrived,  and  the 
victory  was  for  the  general  who  had  the  strongest  reserves  in  hand. 
Wellington,  who  was  seen  that  day  at  every  point  of  the  field  exactly 
when  his  presence  was  most  required,  inmiediately  brought  up  from  the 
second  line,  the  sixth  division,  and  its  charge  was  rough,  strong,  and 
and  successful.  Nevertheless,  the  struggle  was  no  slight  one.  The 
southern  ridge  was  regained;  the  reserve  of  Beyer's  dragoons  coming 
on  at  a  canter,  were  met  and  broken  by  the  fire  of  Hulse's  noble 
brigade.  Then  the  changing  current  of  the  fight  once  more  set  for  the 
British.^ 

28.  General  McClellan  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  beside  that  of 
making  his  attacks  so  disconnectedly,  that  they  a£Porded  no  help  to  each 
other,  *  kept  15,000  men  in  strict  reserve  to  the  very  end  of  the 
battle,  a  force. which,  properly  employed,  might  have  been  used  to  obtain 
some  decisive  advantage.  For  any  practical  effect  produced  on  the  17th 
or  the  next  day,  Porter's  corps  might  as  well  have  been  at  Washington. 
There  is  no  example  of  any  great  tactician  thus  making  useless  his 
superiority  of  force  of  his  own  choice,  except  the  single  one  of  Napoleon 
refusing  to  employ  his  guard  to  decide  the  desperate  struggle  at 
Borodino ;  and  although  the  great  emperor  had  the  strongest  possible 
reason  for  thus  reserving  his  best  troops,  in  the  enormous  distance  from 
his  depots  which  he  arrived  at,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of 
replacing  them ;  yet  he  has  been  more  condemned  than  admired  for 
this  striking  deviation  from  his  usual  practice,  which  rendered  his 
victory  so  indecisive,  and  ultimately  so  useless.  But  McClellan  was  in 
the  very  reverse  of  such  a  position,  and  could  have  had  no  similar 
reason ;   for  his  reinforcements  were  near,  and  those  of  his  opponent 


^  Life  of  Napoleon.  •  Napier,  Vol.  V. 
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aihaiifllad.  The  only  ercnae  which  can  bo  made  for  his  timidity  as 
to  the  uae  of  his  reserve,  must  lie  in  the  ignorance  he  laboured  under  as 
ta  the  great  numerical  inferiority  of  Lee.^  *  ^  ^ 


Taking  the  initiatire. 

29.    As  to   the   relatiye   advantages  and  disadvantages   attendant 

vpoQ  taking  the  initiative  in  strategy  and  in  tactics,  Jomini  remarks, 

tliat        *         ''especially  in  strategy,  the  army  taking  the  initiative, 

htts  the  great  advantage  of  bringing  up  its  troops  and  striking  a  blow 

where  it  may  deem  best ;  whilst  the  army  which  acts  upon  the  defensive 

and  awaits  an  attack,  is  anticipated  in  every  direction,  is  often  taken 

nawaresy  and  in  always  obliged  to  regulate  its  manoeuvres  by  those  of 

the  enemy."    Also,         '*  ^        that  in  tactics,  these  advantages  are  not 

»  narked,  because  in  this  case  the  operations  occupy  a  smaUer  extent 

ef  gitrand,  and  the  party  taking  the  initiative  cannot   conceal   his  * 

Its   &0m  the  enemy,   who,   instantly  observing,   may  at  once 

itcract  them  by  the  aid  of  a  good  reserve.     Moreover ;  the  party 

upon   the  enemy,  has  against  him  all   the  disadvantages 

from  accidents  of  groimd  that  he  miist  pass  before  reaching  the 

line ;  and,  however  flat  a  countrj'  it  may  be,  there  arc  always 

[ities  of  the  surface,  such   as   small   ravines,   thickets,   hedges, 

as,  villages,  &c.,  which  must  either  be  taken  possession  of 

be  pesard  by.     To  these  natural  obstacles  may  also  be  added  the 

\Y%  batteries  to  be  carried,  and  the  disorder  which  always  prevails, 

to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  a  body  of  men  exposed  to  a  coutinm*d  fire 

of  maaketry  or  artiller}\     Viewing  the  matter  in   the  light  of  these 

all  must  agree  that  in  tactical  ojx'nitions  the  a(lvunta(>:t'H  ronulting 

taking  the  initiative  are  bulani-cd  by  the  disadvantages.'*' 

90.     When  an  army  is  posted  behind  natural  or  artificial  oWacles, 

ooght  it  to  await  the  enemy  ut  the  moment  (»f  a  (Mmilmt ;  or  is  it  In^tter 

lo  go  oat  and  give  battle  ^     This  question   has  at  all  times  lioon  the 

caaae  of  much  controversy  amongst  military  writers.     It  would  upi^oar 

tliat  no  fixed  rule  ran  be  made  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  plan  to  be 


i:banMM<m  ia  Virgiiii*.  •  Joouni,  Clup.  IV,  Art  aa 
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followed  depends  upon  a  number  of  circumstances,  impossible  to  foresee. 
In  generals  the  approved  ideas  in  modem  tactics  are,  that  the  offensive 
be  vigorously  taken,  at  the  moment  of  the  enemj  advancing  to  the 
attack,  and  for  that  reason  the  organization  is  such  as  to  permit  of 
an  advance  with  the  greatest  possible  celerity.  When,  on  account 
of  the  numbers  or  description  of  the  troops,  there  is  an  inferiority 
to  the  adversary,  it  is  better  to  remain  on  the  defensive.^  ♦  »  * 
31.  A  natural  obstacle,  by  impeding  the  advance  of  an  attacking 
force,  may  so  greatly  increase  the  effects  of  the  fire  by  which  it  is 
opposed,  as  to  render  a  charge  impracticable,  though  neither  the 
magnitude  of  the  obstacle  nor  the  intensity  of  the  fire  might  have  been 
singly  sufficient  to  stop  the  onset  of  resolute  men.^ 


32.  Each  arm,  after  having  been  accessory,  must  in  its  turn  become 
a  principal  element,  because  there  are  circumstances  in  which  a 
particular  effect  is  to  be  produced.  Thus  cavalry  reserves  are  indis- 
pensable, whether  for  engaging  masses  of  cavalry,  or  to  precipitate 
themselves  upon  ill  supported  infantry  corps,  or  to  cover  infantry  when 
in  disorder,  or  to  carry  batteries,  &c.  This  cavalry  should  be  supported 
and  sustained  by  an  artillery  force  belonging  to  and  associated  with  it, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  residts.  The 
cavalry  is  here  the  principal  arm,  and  the  artillery  accessory.  But  the 
turn  of  the  latter  also  comes  during  the  battle ;  the  artillery  reserve, 
employed  to  produce  a  great  effect,  at  a  given  moment  and  upon  a 
designated  point,  becomes  suddenly  the  principal  arm ;  it  crushes  the 
enemy  with  its  fire.  Then  the  infantry  advance,  which  complete  the 
disorder,  and  finally  the  cavalry,  charging  upon  them,  finish  their 
destruction  and  assures  the  victory.^ 

33.  On  the  defensive,  it  seems  also  advisable  to  have  the  artillery  not 
in  reserve  distributed  at  equal  intervals  in  batteries  along  the  whole 
line,  since  it  is  important  to  repel  the  enemy  at  all  points.  This  must 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  invariable  rule;  for  the  character  of  the 
position,  and  the  designs  of  the  enemy  may  oblige  the  mass  of  the 


*  Prevost.  2  (Aide-Memoire)  Robertson.  »  Mannont 
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artillery  to  move  to  a  wing  or  to  the  centre.  In  the  offensive,  it  in 
•qually  advanta|^H>u4  to  concentrate  a  very  powerful  artillory-fire  upon 
A  single  point  where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  decisive  stroke,  with  a  view 
ai  shattering  the  enemy *s  line  to  such  a  degree  that  he  will  bo  unable  to 
withstand  an  attack  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  Ixittle  is  to  turn.^ 

•M.  When  on  the  defensive,  the  guns  will  direct  their  fire  on  the 
attacking  columns ;  but  when  supporting  an  attack  of  infantr}%  though 
a  part  of  them  will  properly  be  directed  on  the  enemy's  infantry,  yet  a 
proportion  should  also,  by  firing  on  the  enemy's  artillery,  seek  to 
alifwifiiah  its  ettoi't  on  the  advancing  columns.  Batteries  accompanying 
tha  adTancc  of  infantry  may,  as  in  the  case  of  cavalry,  though  with  duo 
regard  to  the  slower  pace,  supply  the  want  of  fire,  and  diminish  the 
effect  of  the  enemv's  rifles  and  artillerv.' 

3o.  The  artiller}',  in  order  to  fire,  must  halt  and  come  into  action. 
Therefore,  when  acting  in  support,  during  the  advance  or  retreat  of 

caTalrr,  the  artiller\'  mast  move  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  cavalrv,  and 

•  •  • 

thus  gain  time  to  take  up  consecutive  i)ositions  in  advance,  to  come 
into  action,  and  to  deliver  their  fire  Ix^fore  they  become  masked  by  the 
itinucd  advance  of  the  cuvaW;  or,  to  be  in  action  and  ready  to 
fire,  as  they  become  unmasked  by  the  continued  retreat  of  the 
ttTalry.' 

36.  The  artillery  should  always  liave  a   sufficiently  strong  escort 
attached  to  defend  them,  and  to  secure  them  against  any  sudden  attack 
fcr  amall  bodies  of  the  encniv.  •••••• 

80  long  an  the  artillery  is  pn>perly  es<*ortiHl,  and  oixupies  ])Ohitious 
which  are  considerublv  nearer  to  our  own  force  than  to  the  eneniv, 
tkcre  can  bo  no  dangi-r,  as  we  can  move  an  fa^t  to  the  support  us  the 
miiuy  can  to  the  attack,  and  we  have  Ichm  ground  to  go  over.^ 

37.  When  infantrv  threatens  artillcrv,  the  latter  should  continue  its 
fire  to  the  lost  momt^nt,  Ixnng  careful  not  to  cuninience  firing  too  soon. 
The  cannoneers  can  ulwav^  Ik*  shelt*  rc<l  fr<»ni  an  infantrv  attack,  if  the 
hatlcrr  i*  pro{M*rly  sup]N»rt4-<l.  This  is  a  casi\  for  the  co-oiK^ration  <if 
the  three  arm**:  for.  if  the  eneniv*s  infantrv  is  thrown  into  confusion  bv 

the  artillf*r\'.  a  combined  attack  bv  cavalrv  and  infantrv  will  cause  its 

•  •  •  • 

ion.* 


*  J«auw,  CbspL  VIl^  Art.  i$.  *  H«mlc>v,  Ptft  VI..  C1ls^  II. 

taith.  «  IMH.  •  Jomini,  Clu|i.  VIL,  Art  46. 
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f38.  Oukouneff,  and  most  tacticians  recommend  that  in&ntry  akir- 
misliers  should  always  be  employed  against  artillery,  prior  to  attacking 
it  with  cavalry.  By  this  means  many  men  and  horses  will  be  killed 
and  the  battery  thrown  in  disorder,  This  principle  ought  now  more 
than  over  to  bo  observed.  Skirmishers  are  able  to  approach  within  600 
metres  of  the  guns,  without  fear  of  grape-shot,  and  their  fire  at  that 
distance,  would  be  comparatively  very  eflFective.* 

39.  It  is  far  easier  to  overcome  the  several  arms,  when  separated, 
than  when  they  afford  each  other  mutual  protection,  Lannes  applied 
this  principle,  with  success,  when  he  stopped  all  communication 
between  the  infantry  of  Bagration  and  Lichtenstein's  cavalry.  It  is, 
by  a  skilful  disposition,  to  prevent  the  enemy  acting  tactically,  and 
combining  his  efforts.- 

40.  In  estimating  the  effect  of  a  charge  on  the  combinations  of  the 
three  arms,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  a  charge  is  applicable,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  obstacles  by  which  the  charging  body  may 
be  opposed,  and  the  resxdts  which  it  is  capable  of  obtaining.  The 
obstacles  by  which  a  charge  may  be  obstructed  are : — local  impediments, 
whether  artificial  or  natural,  such  as  fortified  posts,  intrenchments, 
abattis,  inundations,  enclosures,  rivers,  thickets,  swampy  or  rugged 
ground.  Tliese  impediments  may  either  be  such  as  to  render  a  charge 
altogether  impossible,  or  they  may  be  such  as  merely  to  increase  the 
risk  and  difiiculty  attending  its  execution.* 


Echelom, 

41.  The  distance  between  echelons  should  be  such  that  they  can 
efficaciously  flank  one  another  with  musketry  fire.  This  distance 
should  be  within  easy  range  of  the  infantry  arm.  The  rear  echelons 
should  obtain  as  much  shelter  as  possible,  afforded  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground  from  the  enemies  fire,  and  also  conceal  their  own  move- 
ments.* 

42.  The  attack  in  echelon,  an  improvement  on  the  oblique  formation 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  tacticians.  The  echelon  formation  facilitates 
marching  and  manoeuvring,  it  allows  each  unit  to  engage  independently, 

Ambert.  -  Ibid.  '  (Aide-M^moire),  Robertson.  *  Ambeil 
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and  the  whole  line  can  afterwards  be  readily  brought  into  action.  It 
■loreoTer  offers  tho  advantage  of  not  compromising  the  whole  army. 
In  ease,  the  first  echelon  is  obliged  to  retreat,  the  enemy  can  at  best 
only  menace  and  break  through  the  flank  of  the  second,  more  par- 
ticularly if  the  flanks  are  protected  by  artillery  and  cavalry.^ 


Offemivc  and  Defensive  Battles, 

43.  For  defen-sive  battles,  the  conditions  of  success  are : — the  choice 
of  a  good  position,  the  flanks  of  which  are  well  posted,  and  the  rear  free 
and  protected ;  olistacles  which  render  the  enemy's  approach  more 
difBcnlt  in  front ;  finally,  brave,  disciplined  troops,  commanded  by 
an  energetic  and  determined  man.  Offensive  battles  require,  more  than 
all  else,  good  strategic  combinations  and  skilful  tactics ;  troops  easily 
Iiandled,  good  marchers,  nimble  and  intelligent,  with  a  decided  dash 
abont  them.  Tlie  soldier  must  be  ambitious  of  success,  as  though  it 
belonged  to  him  personally,  and  he  must  associate  himself  with  the  idea 
of  It  in  advance.- 

44  At  wluit  hour  should  "  offensive  "  battles  Im)  fought  i  Tliis  is 
a  question  worthy  of  examination,  as  it  is  of  great  iniix>rtance.  When 
we  have  the  choice,  the  houi-s  should  be  varied  acconling  to  circum- 
stances. Have  we  a  decided  sui)eriority,  which  authorizes  a  firm 
cemfidence  in  victory  ^  Tlie  attack  should  1h3  made  early  in  the 
morning,  that  we  may  profit  by  the  successes  obtained.  Every  true 
ioliiier  will  recall  the  chagrin  he  has  felt  in  the  midst  of  success,  on 

ing  the  arrival  of  night,  and  the  imiKitience  with  which  it  is  ex{>ected 

Ae  of   rever>e.      Again,  the   attack   should   l)e  made   as  soon  as 

poMiUe,  when  we  have  all  our  troops  in  hand,  while  the  enemy  has  not 

ret  asaembled  his  own.  •  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 

Bnt  when  forces  nearly  e<[uid  render  victor}'  uncertain,  it  is  better  to 
k  lowanL*  tlie  middle  of  the  chiy  ;  the  conse(|uence  of  a  reverse  are 
frjnaidable,  and  a  general  must  alH)ve  all  think  of  the  prt*ser>'ation 
ef  his  army.     The  destruction   of  the  enemy  hcJds  only  a  secondary 

^  Aabert.  '  M*niioot 
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place  ill  the  order  of  duties  and  interests.  Moreover,  if  the  question 
remain  undecided,  we  have  the  whole  night  to  prepare  a  new  attack  and 
other  combinations.  Besides,  the  troops  are  well  rested;  they  have 
been  able  to  breakfast  before  the  combat;  they  are  in  conditions  of 
force  and  energy.  On  the  contrary,  the  defensive  army,  preoccupied 
and  agitated,  cannot  give  itself  up  to  such  complete  repose,  and 
often  sees  its  morale  injured  in  proportion  as  the  moment  of  action 
approaches.^ 

45.  Marmont  thus  sums  up,  "Defensive  battles  belong  more  to 
war  as  a  profession ;  offensive  battles,  well  planned  and  well  conducted, 
are  tlie  appanage  of  genius.  Such  was  the  true  character  of  the  wars  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  for  the  great  defensive  war  of  seven  years  almost 
always  had  an  offensive  character ;  and,  in  this  respect,  his  campaigns 
strongly  resemble  many  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  with  the  simple  differ- 
ences of  the  period  and  the  state  of  military  science.  In  attentively 
reading  the  narrative  of  the  action  of  great  genei-als,  we  may  recognise 
the  kind  of  troops  which  they  have  commanded,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  employed  them.  We  may  even  recognise  their  own  character ; 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  who  have  excelled  in  a  particular 
kind  of  war,  had  a  special  genius  for  it.  Natural  instinct,  if  not  our 
best  guide,  at  least  powerfidly  contributes  to  develop  our  faculties." 


Condition  of  the  Conicnding  Armies  at   Waterloo,   in  the  tnorningy 

a)id  state  of  the  growid. 

46.  Tlie  early  daylight  "  on  the  18th  June,  1815,"  showed  Napoleon 
the  army  of  his  adversaiy  motionless  in  its  position.  The  English  had 
passed  the  miny  night  in  much  discomfort;  but  his  own  soldiers, 
almost  deytitute  of  firewood,  had  suffered  still  more  from  the  down-pour 
of  rain,  which  only  ceased  at  four  a.ni.  On  the  report  of  his  artillery 
ofHcei*s  that  the  ground  would  require  some  hours  before  the  guns  could 
move  on  the  muddy  fields,  Napoleon  delayed  the  preparations  for  the 
battle,  thougli  his  troops  were  put  under  arms  at  an  early  hour.  He 
expressed  his    satisfaction   at  the   firm   countenance   of   the   English, 

^  Marmont. 
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diaciiBsed  his  intended  manoeuvres,  and  couuteil  up  confidently  his 
dunces  of  success.  He  had  in  his  whole  air  and  bearing  the  manner  of 
one  who  scented  a  coming  triumph,  and  felt  no  touch  of  fear  of  such  an 
unexpected  disaster  as  miglit  follow  the  arrival  (jf  a  fresh  army  on 
his  flank.  No  allusion  is  mentioned,  even  in  his  own  narratives,  as 
nuuie  by  him  that  morning,  to  any  {K)ssible  aid  from  Grouchy,  nor  any 
sign  that  he  thought  Jhe  Prussians  near.  After  recci>'ing  a  report  from 
his  chief  engineer.  General  Haxo,  that  no  signs  of  intrencliments  were  to 
he  seen  in  the  enemy's  position,  he  dictated  his  orders  for  t)ie  battle,  and 
proceeded  soon  after  eight  a.m.,  to  marshal  his  troops  in  array  in  three 
grand  lines,  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  upon  the  8lo{)e  opposite  tlie 
position  of  Wellington.*  *  •  •  • 

47.  *  *  Napoleon,  it  is  alleged,  lost  precious  hours  at  the 
huginning  of  the  day,  whicli  could  never  afteni'ards  be  recovered. 
Beliering  the  Prussians  to  In3  quite  disorganized,  he  waited  on  the  18th, 
till  the  ground  should  become  hard,  and  instead  of  beginning  tlio  battle, 
m  he  ought  to  have  done  at  six  in  the  morning,  he  made  Ids  first 
oflensiire  movement,  between  ten  and  eleven.* 

48.  *  *  Napoleon's  tactical  performance  on  tliis  great 
dar,  WM  not  only  inferior  to  that  of  liis  antagonist,  but  1>eneath  his  own 
pfevious  reputation.  To  sum  it  up  in  the  wonls  of  a  writer  (Hriuhiiont) 
whose  spirit  oft4;n  inclines  strongly  to  the  side  of  Xui)oKMin,  even  where 
be  writes  the  praises  of  liis  opi>onent,  '  He  made  the  first  attack  agiiin.st 
Ia  Have  Sainte  with  over-deep  masses  ;  he  eii;^'u^e<l,  or  alloweil  to 
be  engaged,  his  cavalry  t4x>  soon ;  finally,  he  showed  .some  hesitation 
when,  at  six  o'clock,  )ie  )iad  the  pnMif  that  a  general  etfort  on  the  centre 
might  succ<.«etL  Nor  was  this  etlurt  made  with  emm^'li  tnHtps.  or 
•nlficient  unity.  In  *j»iui'ftl,  all  tlu  uttarl^s  nuulr  ihirin*/  thU  ibnj  had  thf 
^ftOt  of  heifu/  badly  sitjtjttrrftd.'  •  •  •  • 

•         •  Uf   Na[M>leoii,   on   the    18th    (»f  June,    it   .(^tands   chsirly 

prored  that  his  management  of  the  attacks  wa.'^  .so  imiK^rlVrt  that  his 
advocates  would  fain  duir^'i:  tlie  details  to  his  lieutenants;  that  he 
nafClccted  the  only  ho]»e  of  arresting'  Ulucher  at  the  ]iiissa^c  of  the 
;  aii«l  tiiat  he  ]in>loiiged  the  Uittle  u>eles>ly  until  .safe  ivtivat  was 

posfriblv.     To  sum  up  Mh<»rtly  :  hatl   it  l>een  any  other  general  that 


^  ChMOflj.  Locttirt  VI.  *  Gktg. 
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acted  thus  on  that  eventful  day,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  plainly 
said  that  liis  tactics  in  the  battle  were  as  defective  as  the  strategy  which 
placed  him  in  it  at  such  fearful  odds.^ 


Battle  of  Koniggratz :  direction  from  which  tJie  attack  teas  expected. 

49.  By  the  general  tenor  of  an  order,  (issued  by  Benedek)  it  appears 
that  the  Feldzeugmeister  fully  expected  to  be  attacked  on  his  left ;  for 
much  the  same  reason  as  Wellington,  at  Waterloo,  fully  expected  to  be 
assailed  on  liis  right.  The  part  of  the  order  which  relates  to  the  fourth 
and  second  corps,  shows  that  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of  an 
attack  on  his  right;  but  not  from  a  very  large  force.  Probably  the 
reports  of  the  spies  induced  him  to  believe  that  the  first  corps  and  the 
Guards  at  least,  of  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  bad  joined  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  and  that  only  two  corps,  or  60,000  men,  were  at  the 
most  on  the  Elbe.  He  knew  that  the  two  main  bodies  of  these  latter 
two  corps  must  defile  over  the  river,  and  march  fifteen  miles  over  very 
bad  roads,  and  an  extremely  difficult  country,  before  they  could  feel  his 
right.  In  the  meantime  he  might  have  disposed  of  the  adversaries 
in  his  front.  The  conduct  of  the  Austrian  general  during  the  action, 
seems  also  to  confirm  this.  Had  he  known  that  at  ten  o'clock  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  sent  only  four  divisions  across  the  Bistritz,  he 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  bear  down  upon  them  with  greatly 
superior  numbers,  and  crush  them  at  once,  before  tUe  arrival  of  their 
assistants.^        ♦        *        ♦ 

50.  How  the  Prussian  Guards  were  allowed  to  get  into  Chlimi, 
appears  inexplicable.  From  the  top  of  Clilum  church-tower,  the  whole 
country  can  be  clearly  seen,  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  high  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
A  staff-officer'  posted  there,  even  through  the  mist,  wliich  was  not  so 
heavy  as  is  generally  supposed,  could  have  easily  seen  any  movements 
of  troops  as  far  as  Choteborek.  A  person  near  Sadowa  could  see  quite 
distinctly  Her^iv^arth's  attack  at  Hradek ;  and,  except  during  occasional 
squalls,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  view  over  the  surrounding  coimtij' 
except  where  the  configuration  of  the  ground  or  the   heavy  smoke 

^  Ohosney,  Lecture  VI.  «  Hosier,  VoL  I. 
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m-emme  the  sight.  From  the  top  of  Chluni  church  there  was  a  clear 
%iew  over  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  top  of  the  spire  generally 
ntnod  out  clear  over  the  heavy  curtain  of  hanging  smoke  which,  above 
the  beails  of  the  combatants,  fringed  the  side  of  the  Lipa  hill,  from 
Benatek  to  Necliauitx.  So  little  apprehensive,  however,  was  lienedek 
c«f  an  attack  on  his  right,  that  he  stationed  no  officer  in  the  tower ; 
and  himself  Utok  u))  a  iK>sition  above  Lipa,  where  any  view  to  wants  the 
iif»rth  was  entirely  shut  out  by  the  hill  and  houses  of  Chhim.  No 
report  apiiears  to  liave  reached  him  of  the  advance  of  tlie  (luanls, 
Vft  they  were  engaged  at  Iloronowes,  and  passed  through  Manlowcd. 
From  that  village,  without  opposition,  they  marched  along  the  rear  oi' 
the  AnMrian  line,  apparently  unobserved,  until  they  flung  themselves 
into  Chlum  and  Rosberitz.  It  seems  that  the  fourth  coq)^  to  whom 
tlie  defence  of  the  ground  between  Maslowcd  and  Nedelitz  was 
rntnuited,  Hoeing  their  comrades  heavily  engaged  with  Franzecky  in 
file  Maiilowed  wood,  turned  to  their  aid,  and  pressing  fom^-anln  towardr^ 
Bcnatek  quitted  their  proper  grounds  A  short  time  aftei-wardH  the 
ivtond  Austrian  corps  was  defeated  by  the  Pruwiian  eleventh  division. 
and  rrtreated  towards  ita  bridge  at  Lochenitz.  The  advance  of  the 
fanrth  corps,  and  the  retreat  of  the  second,  left  a  clear  gap  in  the 
Aontrian  line,  through  which  the  Prussian  Guards  nuirc*hed  unmo- 
lested, And  without  a  shot  seized  the  key  of  the  position.  Onct* 
hwtallfrf,  they  could  not  be  ejected,  and  the  battle  was  practically  lo^t 
to  the  Austrians.^ 


^  Honer,  VoL  I. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Section  I. 

CAVALRY. 

La  cavalerie  est  n^ceasaire  k  la  guerre,  pour  ^lairer,  et  donner  dee  nouvelles  de 
rennemL  Tel  est  le  rdle  de  la  cavalerie  dite  l^g^re ;  elle  est  la  vne  et  I'ouie  de  Tarmee ; 
sans  elle,  un  g^^nJ  est  k  chaque  moment  entomb  de  perils.  La  cavalerie  est  encore 
utile  pour  combattre  et  ix)ur  profiter  de  la  victoire.  Sans  la  cavalerie,  une  bataille 
gagn^  ne  donne  pas  de  r^sultat  d^cisif. 

Le  Mabiddhal  Marmont. 


1.  In  modern  Europe,  cavalry  first  rose  into  importance,  when  the 
nations  of  Germany  overran  the  Continent,  and  felt  the  necessity  of 
having  numerous  bodies  of  horse  with  their  invading  armies;  a 
necessity  which  had  not  been  made  apparent  whilst  they  remained 
in  their  own  country.  The  period  of  our  Great  Civil  War  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  many  changes  besides  those  which  were  merely  of 
a  political  nature.  It  was  then  that  our  horse  first  began  really  to 
distinguish  themselves,  and  to  stand  forward  as  the  gainers  or  deciders 
of  victory.  The  English  cavalry  under  Cromwell  and  his  fiery 
adversary,  Prince  Rupert,  claim  especial  notice ;  for  from  the  numerous 
cavalry  engagements  of  that  period  many  good  and  useful  lessons  may 
yet  be  gleaned  by  the  cavalry  soldier.^ 

2.  For  ages  the  finest  cavalry  seen  in  Europe,  was  indisputably  that 
of  the  Turks.  In  great  part,  both  men  and  horses  were  brought  over 
from  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  and 
horses  were  of  Asiatic  descent.  The  horses  though  not  large  (seldom 
much  exceeding  14  hands),  were  nimble,  spirited,  and  yet  docile,  and 
so  trained  and  bitted,  as  to  be  perfectly  under  control :  the  hollow 


1  Nolan. 
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Middle  wa«  rather  heavy,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  appointments  were 
light :  the  soldier  rode  in  the  broad  short  stirrup  to  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  always  been  accustomed,  and  on  which  they  had  a  firm 
and  (to  them)  natural  seat,  out  of  which  it  was  most  difficult  to  throw 
him;  his  scimitar  was  light  and  sharp,  and,  in  addition  to  it,  he 
gcnermUy  carried  in  his  girdle  that  shorter  slightly  cunred  weapon 
called  the  yataghan,  with  an  edge  like  that  of  a  razor.  Some  of  the 
^lahis  used  long  lances  or  spears,  but  these  were  always  thrown  aside, 
as  useless,  in  the  mil^  of  battle.     Their  tactics  were  few  and  simple.^ 

3.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  an  army  in  an  open 
eoontrr  should  contain  cavalry  to  the  amount  of  one-sixth  its  whole 
iin(Ogth ;  in  mountainous  countries  one-tenth  will  suffice.' 

4.  *'  Cavalry  resen-es,"  observes  Marmont,  "  important  as  they  are, 
should  not  exceed  a  designated  force  upon  a  given  point;  beyond 
eertnin  limits,  the  most  skilful  general  cannot  handle  them;  and, 
besidw,  it  is  difficult  to  subsist  a  great  number  of  horses  together.  I 
vonld  limit  the  force  to  6,000  horse,  the  management  of  which  is 
pnMTtioable ;  with  this  number  success  ought  to  attend  any  reasonable 
ndotaking  with  cavalr}'  upon  the  field  of  battle.    Napoleon,  in  his 

campaigns,  organized  bodies  of  cavalry  composed  of  three  divisions, 
at  least  12,000  horse.  This  idea  was  monstrous,  and  without 
«KAd  ai^klication  on  a  battle-field,  it  was  the  cause  of  inmiense  losses 
without  fighting,  these  great  corps  having  served  no  other  purpose  than 
to  pwcnt  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  designed  to  astonish  the  eye." 

5.  Aj  cavalry  has  been  stationary,  while  other  arms  were  increasing 
in  cfideocy,  disputants  have  been  found  even  before  the  era  of  breech- 
badera,  to  question  whether  it  should  in  future,  enter  so  largely  as 
lanacrly  into  the  composition  of  armies.  The  achievements  of  French 
or  Austrian  squadrons  in  the  Italian  campaign  were  not  calculated  to 
shov  how  it  could  be  used  decisively ;  and  in  the  American  war  the 
cavalry  on  either  side  was  confessedly  unfit  to  take  its  place  in  the  line 
of  battle ;  and  both  Confederate  and  Federal  officers  believe  that  the 
arm  shoold  be  restricted  altogether  to  the  duties  of  reconnaissances, 
adTanocd  guards,  and  escorts,  performing  rapid  enterprises  as  mounted 
iafiuitry.     This  opinion  is  not  shared  by  the  continental  powers,  who 
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hold  the  opposite  doctrine,  that,  though  the  relations  of  the  three  arms 
have  been  changed,  and  new  combinations  are  necessary,  yet  their 
cqnilibriimi  has  not  been  seriously  disturbed,  and  proo&  of  this  may  be 
adduced  from  the  war  of  1866.  We  have  only  to  imagine  two  armies 
approaching  each  other — ^the  one  possessing  a  cavalry  which,  after 
covering  its  march,  would  retire  beyond  reach  of  the  engagement ;  the 
other,  accompanied  in  the  battle  by  great  masses  of  carefully-trained 
squadrons — to  perceive  the  importance  of  solving  this  question.^ 

6.  The  special  difficulties  that  cavalry  has  encoimtered  in  the  late 
wars,  especially  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859, — ^the  rdle  traditionally 
assigned  to  it — the  successive  improvements  which  have  made  the  fire 
of  infantry  so  formidable,  have  given  birth  to  an  opinion — ^timidly 
expressed  as  yet,  but  which  seems  to  be  gaining  groimd.  It  tends  to 
show  that  the  action  of  cavalry  is  at  present  powerless, — almost 
impossible,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  considerably  reducing  the 
proportion  it  bears  to  other  arms,  in  a  mixed  force.  This  is  an  error 
which  it  is  very  important  to  contradict.  Cavalry  in  war  is  par 
excellence  the  instrument  of  celerity, — ^the  means  of  producing  not  great 
shocks,  as  is  too  generally  believed,  but  grand  moral  effects  which 
paralyse  and  disorganize,  and  whose  results  under  stated  circumstances 
are  incalculable.  The  general  public  believes  that  cavalry  always  begins 
by  charging  the  masses  opposed  to  it, — ^penetrating  and  dispersing  them 
by  the  breast-piece  of  the  horse,  and  by  the  sword  and  lance.  It  also 
believes  that  in  the  charges  of  infantry  against  infentry,  the  opponents 
pierce  each  other  with  bayonets  in  a  Homeric  struggle,  where  blood 
flows  in  torrents.  In  both  cases,  on  the  contrary,  duels  with  sword  or 
bayonet  are  governed  entirely  by  circumstances  purely  accidental,  and 
generally  isolated.  "C'est  un  effet  moral,  non  un  effet  de  choc 
generalise,  qui  decide  de  la  crise."* 

7.  One  of  the  conditions  under  which  artillery  must  exert  its 
increased  power  of  manoeuvring,  is  association  with  cavalry.  On  the 
efficacy  of  the  cavalry,  therefore,  must  depend,  in  great  degree,  the 
efficacy  of  the  artillery.  But  when  associated  thus,  cavalry  is  no 
longer  helpless  against  fire — the  combined  force  can  both  attack  and 
defend  itself.     Such  companionship,  then,  is  more  than  ever  important.' 


^  Hamley,  Part  VI.,  Chap.  V.  •  Trochu.  »  Hamley,  Part  VI.,  Chap.  V. 
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8.  Maimont  thus  exprcAses  himself,  as  to  the  qualities  necessary  for 
a  geoeral  of  cavalry : — **  To  command  cavalry,  where  large  masses  are 
oonoemed,  superior  qualities  and  special  merits  are  necessary.  There  is 
nothing  so  rare  as  a  man  who  knows  how  to  wield,  conduct  and  use 
them  appropriately.  In  the  French  armies,  we  can  count  but  three  in 
twenty  years  of  war ; — Eellermann  (junior),  Montbrun,  and  La  Salle. 
The  qualities  necessary  for  a  general  of  cavalry  are  of  so  varied  a 
nature,  and  are  so  rarely  combined  in  the  same  person,  that  they  seem 
alnuMit  to  exclude  each  other.  The  first  thing  to  be  mentioned  is  a  sure 
and  prompt  coMp  (Tteii,  a  rapid  and  energetic  decision,  which  does  not, 
howerer,  exclude  prudence ;  for  an  error  made  and  a  blunder  com- 
mitted in  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  are  irreparable  in  consequence 
of  the  mall  amount  of  time  required  to  execute  it.*  It  is  otherwise 
with  iniantry,  whose  march  is  always  slow,  compared  with  the 
Boremflnta  of  a  general  and  his  aides-de-camp.  The  cavalry  general, 
skonld  study  to  place  his  troops  under  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the 
cncmyv  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  in  position ;  but  to  lavish 
tkem  when  the  moment  of  attack  has  arrived." 

9.     miien  ca\'alry  is  required  to  chaige  over  unknown  ground,  it 
ihonld  be  preceded  by  a  few  men  thron^n  out  to  the  front  as  skirmishers, 
in  order  to  9cout  the  ground  to  be  passed  over.      Tlie   neglect  of  this 
pffecaution,  lias  sometimes  led  to  great  disaster.      At  Talavera,  two 
cavalry   regiments,  the   1st  (Terman    Hussars    and    the    23rd   Light 
Dragoons,  were  ordered  to  cliarge  the  head  of  some  French  infantry 
colnmns.     Wlien  near  the  top  of  their  speed,  they  came  suddenly  upon 
a  deep  ravine,  with  steep  .sides. f     Colonel  Arent^'hild,  commanding  the 
HoMarsi,  who  was  in  front,  at  once  reined  up,  and  halted  his  regiment, 
wjring :  "  I  vill  not  kill  my  young  mensch !  *'   But  the  otlier  regiment, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Seymour,  which  was  on  its  left,  not  seeing  the 
ofaaSadeA  in  time,  plunged  down  it,  men  and  horses  rolling  over  on  each 
oilier  in  frightful  confusion.     Of  the  sur>'ivors  who  arrived  on  the  other 
aide  by  twos  and  threes,  iiuuiy  were  killed  or  token ;  and  only  one-half 
of  the  regiment  ever  retumeiL    So,  at  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  in  1302, 


AabCTt  oQMiden, '  AU  tiMM  quJitiat,  were  combined  in  Heydliti.*    F.  J.  R 
f  Hiftt fling  nmtler  occurred  to  the   14Ui  Light  Dngoooa,  under  Lord  Ooogli,  nt 
the  neliiMi  et  Reomaggv  in  tlie  Pimjah,  in  1048 ;  when  reoooaoithng  tlie  potitioo  ol  the 
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from  the  French  cavaby  omitting  to  scout  the  ground  they  charged 
over,  the  Flemings  won  a  great  victory.  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

The  Flemings  were  drawn  up  beliind  a  canal,  flowing  between  high 
banks  and  hidden  from  view  The  French  rushing  on  at  full  gallop,  all 
the  leading  ranks  were  plunged  into  the  canaL        ♦  ♦         ♦         ♦ 

So,  at  the  battle  of  Leipzic,  in  1813,  Murat,  in  his  great  cavalry  charge 
on  the  allied  centre,  had  captured  twenty-six  guns,  and  was  carrying 
all  before  him,  when  he  pushed  on  to  the  village  of  Gulden  Grossa,  where 
the  ground  had  not  been  reconnoitred,  and  could  not  be  distinctly  seen 
from  a  distance.  Here  the  French  found  their  career  suddenly  checked 
by  a  great  hollow,  full  of  buildings,  pools  of  water,  and  clusters  of  trees ; 
while  the  allied  infantry,  from  behind  the  various  covers,  afibrded  by 
the  ground,  opened  upon  them  a  destructive  fire.  Being  then  suddenly 
charged  in  flank  by  the  Bussian  cavalry,  they  were  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss ;  the  Allies  recapturing  twenty  of  the  twenty-six  guns  they 
had  lost.^ 

10.  The  principles  put  in  practice  at  Zomdorf  by  Seydlitz,  may  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  those  which  guided  cavalry  manoeuvres  under 
the  Empire.  Even  at  the  present  day,  they  assist  us  in  our  researches. 
Seydlitz  caused  the  ground  between  himself  and  the  enemy,  to  be 
reconnoitred  with  the  greatest  care.  His  charges,  consequently,  were 
never  impeded  by  imexpected  obstacles,  as  at  Waterloo.* 

General  Wamery  says, "  The  principal  care  of  a  cavalry  general  should 
be,  after  having  assured  the  safety  of  his  own  flanks,  to  endeavour  to 
reach  those  of  the  enemy  which  he  should  do  with  great  rapidity,  before 
his  adversary  has  time  to  prepare  for,  or  even  to  perceive,  him." 
Seydlitz  neglected  the  first  part  of  this  rule,  for  he  attacked  an  enemy 
slow  at  manoeuvring  but  of  great  strength,  against  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  act  in  masses.  He  attended  to  the  second  part,  however, 
very  a-propoa  and  with  much  success.  His  cavalry  did  not  fail  on  each 
occasion  to  take  oblique  or  perpendicular  order,  according  to  the  line  of 
battle  of  the  enemy.* 

11.  Of  all  arms,  cavalry  is  the  most  difficult  to  handle  in  the  field. 
It  cannot  engage  an  enemy,  except  where  the  ground  is  favourable.  It 
is  always  dependent  on  the  condition  of  its  horses.      It  is  easily 

1  Lippitt.  2  Anibert.  »  Ibid. 
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dispersed,  and  it  easily  gets  out  of  hand.  However  brave  and 
intrinsically  good,  it  is  of  no  use  without  good  officers.  The  qualities 
requisite  in  a  cavalry  leader  are,  a  good  eye  for  country,  and  a  quick  one 
for  the  enemy's  movements,  great  energy,  courageous  decision,  and  rapid 
ezecaiion.^ 


12.  Tlie  fighting  unit  is  called  a  squadron ;  the  rule,  for  determining 
itA  strength  is,  to  unite  tlie  greatest  mobility  wdth  the  maintenance  of 
Older.  A  squadron  having  too  great  a  front  woidd  l)e  easily  thrown 
into  disorder  by  tlie  slightest  obstacle,  and  every  troop  in  disorder  is 
half  conquered' 

13.  Speed  is  more  than  weight :  in  proportion  as  you  increase  weight 
yoa  decrease  speed,  and  take  from  your  cavalry  that  impetus  which 
ought  to  be  its  principal  element.  We  are  not  the  only  military  nation 
who  have  committed  this  error.  In  the  last  war  (preWous  to  1815)  the 
French  cuirassiers  were  reduced  to  charge  at  a  trot,  their  horses  being 
QnaMe  to  carry  such  weight  at  a  quicker  pace.  In  their  attack  on  an 
enemy's  position,  the  losses  they  sustained  from  the  want  of  speed 
were  frequently  awful.  Under  the  improved  fire  of  the  artillery  and 
infantry  of  the  present  day,  these  slow  attacks  never  coidd  be  carried 
ontatalL' 

14  '  In  the  Prussian  army  (18G8), '  the  cavalry  carr)-  no  valises,  the 
doak  is  rolled  and  fastened  to  the  cantle  of  the  saddle,  the  kit  is  carried 
part  in  the  wallets,  ])art  across  the  seat  and  i>art  is  laced  into  the  saddle 
seat ;  thus  the  rider^s  hand  is  brought  low  (which  with  us  i.s  the  great 
deaideratum)  there  lieing  nothing  but  the  shabra(|ue  a1»ove  the  wtdlets.^ 

15.  The  principal  value  of  cavalrj-  is  derived  from  its  rapidity  and 
case  of  motion.  To  these  characteristics  may  be  added  itn  impetuosity ; 
bot  we  muMt  be  careful  lest  a  false  upplirution  be  made  of  this  last.^ 

16.  Cavalrj-  has  no  power  of  exerei»ing  a  decisive  influence  on  an 
action  by  it«  fire ;  and  that  it  hhould  possens  the  power  of  delivering 
fire  at  all  has  been  e<mMdered  by  many  as  destructive  of  its  legit imuto 
fonctiun.     Its  power  resides  in  the  imiK^tuH  of  its  churgt*.     A  certain 


>  NnUa  '  MAnmmt  >  XoUn.  *  W.II.ii. 
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distance  must  interpose  between  the  front  of  cavalry  and  the  troops  it. 
is  about  to  assail^  in  order  to  give  it  a  career  in  which  to  combine 
perfect  order  with  the  requisite  momentum.^ 

17.  Heavy  cavalry  should  have  the  largest  and  most  powerftd 
horses,  but  the  men  and  their  accoutrements  should  be  light.  If  you 
weight  the  powerfiil  horses  with  heavy  men  and  accoutrements,  you 
bring  them  down  to  a  level  with  smaller  and  weaker  horses.  Thus  a 
great  heavy  man  in  armour,  on  a  fine  strong  horse,  could  not  cateh  or 
ride  down  a  Cossack  on  a  good  pony ;  but  the  same  horse,  with  a  light 
active  man  on  his  back,  would  ride  down  a  dozen  of  such  Cossacks,  one 
after  the  other.  In  a  charge,  the  same  horses  with  light  weights  will, 
by  their  speed  and  impulsive  power,  ride  down  or  over  obstacles  which 
would  certainly  stop  them  if  heavily  weighted.  The  heavier  the  man, 
the  less  available  the  high  qualities  of  the  horse,  and  the  less  formid- 
able the  man  on  his  back.^ 

18.  *  *  *  The  experience  of  the  campaign — "the 
German  war,  1866," — ^has  taught  that  needle-guns  and  rifled  artillery 
have  no  more  driven  cavalry  and  even  very  heavy  cavalry,  from  the 
field  of  battle  than  they  have  from  the  theatre  of  war ;  but  it  has  been 
found  that,  in  the  shock  of  closing  squadrons,  small  men  and  light 
horses  must  go  down  before  the  powerful  onset  of  stouter  assailants. 
The  Prussians  found  that,  in  future,  cavalry  must  be  formed  and 
equipped  so  as  to  allow  strong  troopers  to  be  brought  into  the  field; 
but  strong  troopers  ride  hea\dly,  and  heavy  loads  tell  fearfully  on 
horses  on  the  line  of  march ;  so,  to  secure  power  in  the  charge  with 
rapidity  of  movement,  the  dead  weight  which  cavalry  horses  now 
carry  must  be  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  and  the  horse  must 
be  required  to  bear  little  more  than  the  rider,  his  aims,  his  cloak, 
and  a  light  saddle.  Valises  will  have  to  be  carried  in  waggons  in  rear 
of  the  regiments,  or  left  at  some  convenient  place  whence  they  can  be 
forwarded  to  the  front  by  railway  or  water  transport,  when  the  army 
halts.  In  this  war,  the  Prussian  cavalry  gained  a  glorious  and  unex- 
pected reputation  from  its  conduct  in  the  field ;  but  its  horses  sufiered 
much  from  marching,  especially  in  crossing  the  highland  country  which 
lies  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.*  *  ♦  •         ♦ 


1  Hamley,  Pr.rt  VI.,  Chap.  IL  "  Nolan.  •  Hozier,  VoJ.  IL 
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19.  Cavalry  ought  to  be  at  once  the  eye,  the  feeler,  and  the  feeder  of 
an  anny.  With  good  cavalry  an  army  is  in  comparative  security,  and 
in  a  condition  to  march  into  and  subsist  upon  an  enemy's  coimtry.  It 
reaps  the  fruits  of  \'ictory,  covers  a  retreat,  and  retrieves  a  disaster. 
With  it  the  efiTects  of  a  defeat  are  not  always  fatal^  and  with  it  the 
anny  can  again  resume  the  offensive.^ 

20.  Cavalry  is  instituted  for  hand-to-hand  fighting;  it  is  to  cross 
swords  with  the  enemy,  to  shock,  to  overthrow,  to  pursue.  To  pursue 
an  enemy  is  its  liabitual  office  ;  for  it  is  rare  that  the  two  parties  come 
into  collision.  Almost  at  the  moment  of  contact,  the  less  confident 
of  the  tM'o  halts,  and  then  turns  to  flight' 

21.  It  is  the  business  of  cavalry  to  follow  up  the  victory,  and  to 
pterent  the  beaten  enemy  from  rallying.' 

22.  *  *  It  is  probably  as  much  from  the  nature  of  the 
conntiy  as  from  defective  discipline,  that  'Cavalry  has  in  botli  the 
Federal  and  Confederate  armies  of  the  Northern  States  of  America,' 
been  of  very  little  service  in  the  greater  actions :  and  from  feelings 
nwfer  such  circumstances,  the  hopelessness  of  any  bold  attack  made  on 
infantry,  even  though  disordered,  the  cavalry  generals  have  allowed 
their  squadrons  to  take  up  a  desultory  skirmishing  mode  of  fighting, 
most  detrimental  to  their  usefulness,  and  likely  to  be  continued  into  an 
evil  tradition.  Such  was  once  the  custom  in  £uro]>ean  armies,  until 
Frederick  the  Great  broke  through  it,  and  introduced  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  tactical  improvements,  by  comjR'Uing  his  cavidry 
to  charge  the  enemy  at  a  gallop,  and  use  their  swonls  rather  than  their 
fire-arms. 

♦  4t  4t  4c  ♦  4t  4t 

As  a  direct  residt  of  their  shortcomings  in  the  most  important  duties 
of  moilem  cavulr}',  the  completing  of  the  vict4>r}',  prepared  or  partly 
won  by  the  infautrj'  and  artillery,  we  Hntl  the  moj^t  decisive  defeats 
of  the  war  so  ill  followed  uj),  as  to  \m  n)bU'tl  of  gniit  pjirt  of  their 
expected  fruits.  McClelkui  was  unuMu  to  press  hLs  first  lulvantage  at 
Sunth  ilcmntain,  and  Meade  his  vict<»ry  at  Ctctty.sburg,  as  .Tohiihton  tuid 
Lee  tlieir  brilliant  huccesses  at  Hulls  Hun  and  Manassos.  That  the 
cause  would  in  Eun>]>c  lie  followed  by  a  like  uufiuisheil  result,  is 
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well  known  to  the  critical  reader  of  Napoleon's  campaigns.  Engaging 
suddenly,  in  1813,  in  his  desperate  struggle  in  Germany  against  the 
Allies,  that  great  general,  stripped  by  his  Eussian  disaster  of  the  famous 
squadrons  of  Murat,  entered  on  his  campaign  without  awaiting  the 
dragoons,  who  were  to  be  brought  from  Spain,  or  created  in  France ; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  special  deficiency,  saw  the  two  great 
victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  prove  fruitless  for  the  destruction  or 
dispersal  of  the  Kusso-Prussian  army.  Ten  thousand  horse,  to  have 
completed  his  advantage  at  the  former,  might  have  spared  him  an 
indecisive  campaign,  chaiued  Austria  to  her  timid  policy  of  neutrality, 
and  arrested  the  tide  which  was  sweeping  him  to  ruin.^ 

23.  "  In  the  Peninsula  war,"  the  victories  of  Rolica  and  Vimiera 
were  rendered  incomplete  from  the  deficiency  of  cavalry ;  a  deficiency 
from  which  British  armies  have  too  often  suffered.* 


24.  Whatever  may  be  its  importance  in  the  ensemMe  of  the  opera- 
tions of  war,  cavalry  can  never  defend  a  position  without  the  support  of 
infantry.  Its  chief  duty  is  to  open  the  way  for  gaining  a  victory,  or  to 
render  it  complete  by  carrying  off  prisoners  and  trophies,  pursuing  the 
enemy,  mpidly  succouring  a  threatened  point,  overthrowing  disordered 
infantry,  covering  retreats  of  infantry  and  artillery.  An  army  deficient 
in  cavalry  rarely  obtains  a  great  Wctory,  and  finds  its  retreats  extremely 

difficult. 

«  •  •  »  •  » 

All  are  agreed  that  a  general  attack  of  cavalry  against  a  line  in  good 
order,  cannot  be  attempted  with  much  hope  of  success,  unless  it  be 
supported  by  infantry  and  artillery.  At  Waterloo,  the  French  paid 
dearly  for  having  violated  this  rule ;  and  the  cavalry  of  Frederick  the 
Great  fared  no  better  at  Kunnersdorf.  A  commander  may  sometimes  feel 
obliged  to  push  his  cavalry  forward  alone,  but  generally  the  best  time 
for  charging  a  line  of  infantry,  is  when  it  is  already  engaged  with 
opposing  infantry.  The  battles  of  Marengo,  Eylau,  Borodino,  and 
several  others  prove  this.  There  is  one  case  in  which  cavalry  has  a  very 
decided  superiority  over  infantry, — ^when  rain  or  snow  dampens  the  arms 


^  Campaigns  in  Virginia,  &c.  *  Wellington  Disp. 
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of  die  latter,  and  they  cannot  fire.  Augereau's  corps  found  this  out,  to 
their  sorrow,  at  Eyku,  and  so  did  the  Austrian  left  at  Dresden. 
Fofantry  tliat  has  been  shaken  by  a  fire  from  artillery,  or  in  any 
other  way,  may  Ije  charged  with  success.  A  very  remarkable  charge  of 
this  kind  was  made  by  the  Prussian  cavalry  at  Hoheufriedbei^  in  1745. 
A  charge  against  squares  of  good  infantry  in  good  order  cannot 
succeed.^ 

25.  Wellington,  in  a  conversation  with  the  historian  of  the  Penin- 
ftola  war,  remarked, — "(fcneral  Hill  had  26,000  men  in  front  of 
Salamanca.  He  tried  to  break  the  squares  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
(in  retreat)  with  his  cavalry,  but  failed  every  time.  Lord  Wellington 
tlKiii^ht  it  a  InuI  maiKeu\Te,  not  to  be  done  without  a  mass  of 
artiUery.*** 

26.  '  In  18Cr>/  At  Lmgeusalza,  the  Hanoverian  heavy  cavalry  suc- 
«*unle(l  in  fonin*^  an  entnmcc  into  Prussian  S([uares.  But  it  was  only 
wlien  tlie  PrussiaiLs  were  in  retreat,  and  their  s<[uares  were  composed  of 
mixeil  n^iments,  including  the  untnistworthy  Landwehr.  And  not 
•inlr  <fo.  but  when  the  84|uares  were  broken,  the  horsemen  suffered  more 
tluui  the  fcM»t  Koldiers,  and  the  S(j[iiares  were  re-formed.  In  the  Bohemian 
ouDiMiign,  more  tlian  one  instance  occuned  where  tlic  Austrian  cavalr}', 
as  gallant  horsemen  and  good  swordsmen  as  exist  in  the  world,  charged 
Pruftiau  infantry  in  line  or  in  com]>auy  c(»hmins,  only  to  be  sent  back 
reeling  and  shattered  by  the  "  quick-fire  '*  of  tlie  needle-gun.' 

27.  In  the  defensive,  cavalry  may  also  produce  verj'  valuable 
ranlts,  by  opportune  dashes  at  a  body  of  the  enemy,  which  has 
engaged  the  opposing  line,  and  either  broken  it  through  or  been  ou  the 
point  of  so  doing.  It  may  regain  the  advantages  lost,  change  the 
tkite  of  affiurs,  and  cause  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  flushed  and 
4iiMyrdered  by  hiM  own  success.  This  was  proved  at  Eylau,  where 
the  Rojwiuntf  made  a  fine  charge,  and  at  Waterloo,  by  the  English 
caralnr.* 

2l4.  Charges  of  cavalry  are  equally  useful  at  the  beginning,  the 
mkldle,  and  the  end  of  a  battle.  They  should  bo  made  always,  if 
poMUe,  on  the  flanks  of  the  infantr}*,  especially  when  this  last  is 
engaged  in  front.* 


•  J««tM,  ClMfk  VII..  AH.  4&.  *  Rir  WilliuD  Kapi«r.  >  Tmm,  Nor.  1,  1869. 

•  Jonmi.ClM{kVIL,Ait.4ft.  *  y*pofeoo. 
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29.     During  the  retreat  of  the  allied  arinies  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  in 
1813,  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen/ — ^the  most  remarkable  affiur  was  one 
which  took  place  at  Haynau,  between  Marshal  Ney  and  the  rear-guard 
of  the  right  column ;  it  had  been  preconcerted  by  Blucher  in  person, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  affiurs  of  modem  days,  since 
the  improvement  of  fire-arms,  and  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  have  deprived 
that  arm  of  much  of  the  influence  it  possessed  in  times  less  removed 
from  the  age  of  chivalry  in  which  it  was  paramount.     The  Prussian 
general  having  passed  his  main  column  across  the  bridge  and  through 
the  defile  of  Haynau,  still  defended  the  entrance  to  the  village  with 
the  tirailleurs  of  his  rear-guard ;   but  finding  that  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  rear  of  Haynau  favoured  his  purpose,  he  formed  five  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  in  mass  behind  the  village  of  Baudmansdorf,  in  a 
situation  completely  concealed  from  the  enemy's  view  by  the  village 
and  an   intervening    rising    ground.       This  ambuscade  was    formed 
obliquely  to  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  main  column,  which  traversed  an 
uninclosed  country,  and  to  the  southward  of  the  line.     When  all  was 
arranged,  the  three  regiments  forming  the  rear-guard  gave   up  the 
bridge  at  Haynau  and  retired,  following  the  main  column  to  a  good 
rear-guard  position  on  the  direct  road  to  Liegnitz,  and  a  few  miles  from 
Haynau.     Here  they  halted  and  showed  front,  inviting  an  attack.     As 
soon  as  Ney's  advanced-guard  had  passed  the  defile,  entered  the  plain, 
and  deployed  to  attack  the  Prussian  infantry  rear-guard,  a  preconcerted 
signal  was  given — the  burning  of  a  windmill.      The  allied  cavalry, 
masked  till  that  moment,  now  deployed  in  two  lines  on  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  and  moved  rapidly  onwards  to  attack  them   in  flank.     The 
success  of  the  cavalry  was  complete.     The  French  lost  1500  men  and 
eleven  gims.     Ney  himself,  it  is  said,  narrowly  escaped.     Colonel  Dolf, 
who  commanded  the  attack,  was  unfortunately  killed.      But  the  loss 
of  the  allies  did  not  amoimt  to  a  himdred  men.^ 

30.  "  Respecting  the  independent  employment  of  cavalry,  or  other- 
wise, tinder  their  own  commander.  Col.  Hamley  in  his  work,  *  Operations 
of  War,'  after  commenting  upon  the  chief  of  the  cavalry  in  Frederick's 
battles  selecting  his  own  time  for  the  attack ;  Napoleon  requiring  in 
the  wars  of  the  Empire,  when  great  masses  of  cavalry  were  brought  on 


^Cathcart 
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the  fidd,  that  their  commander  should  judge  of  and  seize  opportunities 
fivr  action ;  also  Wellington's  desire  to  keep  the  constant  control  of  his 
caTilrj  in  his  d^emite  battles,  that  the  leaders  of  troops  should  set 
themaelveg  in  motion,  the  very  moment  they  received  their  fresh  orders 
initead  of  pursuing  the  opposite  course,  and  engaging  in  their  own 
enterprises,  unknown  to  the  general  in  command,  thus  observes: " — It 
appears,  then,  that  when  a  powerful  cavolr}"^  is  supporting  offensive 
mMrements,  its  commander  should  be  allowed  considerable  discretionary 
power;  but  that  the  cavalr}'  of  an  army  which  awaits  its  adversary, 
efpecially  if  inferior  in  force,  should  be  constantly  under  the  direction 
of  the  oonunander-in-chief.  But  this  of  course  does  not  apply  to  the 
dirisional  cavalr}',  or  squadrons  which,  in  continental  armies,  form 
part  of  the  division  or  corps.^ 

31.  "At  Eoniggratz,"  the  masses  of  Austrian  cavalry  remained 
uicin{doyed  till  the  buttle  was  lost,  But  there  was  a  moment  when, 
at  it  seems,  they  might  have  been  launched  forth  with  decisive  effect. 
It  was  when  spectators  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Bistritz  saw  the 
columns  of  the  Guard  mounting  the  slopes  round  Lipa,  till  their  iinul 
mah  drove  the  defenders  from  the  breastworks.  That  beginning  of  the 
end  might  have  been  avoided,  or  postponed,  had  the  Austrian  squadrons, 
ianing  from  each  side  of  Lipa,  borne  down  upon  the  Prussian  infantry, 
who,  even  hod  they  held  their  ground,  must  still  have  been  checked 
under  the  fire  of  the  position,  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
the  columns  might  have  been  taken  unprepared  and  scattered  by  the 
charge.^ 

32.  A  flank  attack  being  much  more  to  be  apprehended  by  cavalry 
than  in  a  combat  of  infantry  with  infantry,  sevonil  squadrons  should  be 
Ibnncd  in  echelons  by  platoons  on  the  flankn  of  u  line  of  cavalry,  which 
may  form  to  the  right  or  left,  to  niei^t  an  enemy  coming  in  that 
direction.  For  the  same  reuxon,  it  is  ini{K)rtant  to  throw  several 
squadrons  against  the  flunks  of  u  line  of  cavalry  which  is  attacked 
in  front.' 


'yi.     Two  essential  points  are  regardtxl  as  generally  settled  for  uU 
encounters  of  cavalr}-  against  cavalry.     One  is  that  the  first  line  must 


1  BMky,  PMt  VL,  Chsp.  IL         *  Bkckwuod'a  Mag.       >  Jamiui,  Chsp,  VIL,  Art  4A. 
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sooner  or  later  be  checked ;  for,  even  upon  the  supposition  of  the  first 
charge  being  entirely  successAil,  it  is  always  probable  that  the  enemy 
will  bring  fresh  squadrons  to  the  contest,  and  the  first  line  must  at 
length  be  forced  to  rally  behind  the  second.  The  other  point  is  that 
with  troops  and  commanders  on  both  sides  equally  good,  the  victory 
will  remain  with  the  party  having  the  last  squadrons  in  reserve  in 
readiness  to  be  thrown  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  line  while  his 
front  is  also  engaged.^ 

34.  'At  the  battle  of  Wachau  near  Leipzig,  in  1813,  the  French 
cavalry  commanded  by  Murat,'  were  standing  in  formidable  array,  on 
the  shoidder  of  the  hill  of  Liebertwolkwitz.  The  object  of  this  display, 
probably  was,  in  the  event  of  the  allies  having  any  troops,  which  might 
be  concealed  by  the  groimd  in  that  part  of  the  field,  especially  cavalry, 
to  induce  them  to  show  them.  A  small  brook  or  drain  ran  from  Gfossa 
towards  the  Pleisse,  and  in  rear  of  the  place  where  the  two  Russian 
regiments  had  taken  post.  Its  banks  happened  to  be  swampy  and  could 
only  be  passed  with  difficulty,  and  a  leap  across  a  wide  drain,  xmless  by 
causeways,  made  in  two  or  three  places  by  the  farmers,  for  agricultural 
purposes.  This  obstacle  was  only  partial,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
the  right,  near  Gossa,  it  ceased  to  be  an  impediment.  ♦         *         ♦ 

♦  The  French  (5000  strong)  advanced,  in  line  of  contiguous  columns 
of  regiments ;  certainly  in  one  body  only,  that  is  with  no  sort  of  second 
line  or  reserve.  No  doubt  they  expected  to  dispose  of  their  first 
opponents  easily,  and  then  to  attempt  a  more  important  attack  on 
Wittgenstein's  right.  The  narrowness  of  the  front  to  be  attacked,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  caused  this  powerful  force  to  crowd 
into  one  dense  mass  before  it  came  in  contact  with  the  Russian 
dragoons;  these  were  overwhelmed,  and  driven  across  the  swamps, 
or  over  the  causeways.  Many  of  the  rearmost  were  killed;  but  the 
rest  rallied  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  brook.  The  lancers,  who 
were  in  second  line,  retired  by  their  left  to  another  causeway,  but  did 
not  cross  it,  and  formed  again.  But  the  enemy  themselves  were 
unexpectedly  checked  by  this  unforeseen  obstacle ;  their  crowding  and 
confusion  increased;  and  at  that  moment  the  Russian  regiment  of 
hussars  of  the  guard,  which  Wittenstein  had  sent  to  take  part  with  the 
rest  of  the  brigade,  appeared  in  their  rear.     This  caused  a  panic.     The 


^  Jomini,  Chap.  VIL,  Art.  45. 
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imwieldy  mass  became  noisy,  and  attempted  to  retire;  the  RojBsian 
light  cayalry  instantly  followed  them.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
(rtood  on  the  hill  above,  seized  the  opportunity  to  send  off  his  own  escort 
of  Cossacks  of  the  g^oard,  amounting  to  several  squadrons,  under  Count 
Qrloff  Denissoff,  who  passed  the  stream  at  a  favourable  spot  near  Qossa, 
and  took  the  retiring  mass  in  flank.  This  completed  the  panic,  which 
tlien  became  a  flight,  and  the  fugitives  did  not  draw  their  bridles  till 
thej  had  regained  the  protection  of  their  infantry.  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
Tims  6000  of  the  French  cavalry,  led  by  Murat  in  person,  were  foiled 
faj  an  insignificant  obstacle.  They  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  and,  for 
wut  of  a  second  line  on  which  to  rally,  and  from  which  to  take  a  fresh 
iepmrtan — a  precaution  without  which  no  cavalry  attack  ought  ever 
lo  be  made— -they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  and  fly 
befare  a  force  of  light  cavalry,  which  altogether  could  not  have 
sommtad  to  2000  men.^ 

35.  The  excessiTe  negligence,  on  the  part  of  English  cavalry 
ofieenb  ni  not  supporting  their  attacks  by  a  reserve,  frequently,  during 
the  Pssninmla  war,  produced  the  most  pernicious  consequences.*  The 
fdlowing  case  was  so  glaring,  that  Lord  Wellington  ordered  a  court  of 

upon  it.  In  the  month  of  June,  1812,  Major-Oeneral  Slade  was 
to  advance  from  Llera  in  the  direction  of  La  Grunja,  to  cover  a 
For  this  purpose,  he  took  with  him  two  regiments  of 
ceveby.  General  Lallemande,  having  a  like  object,  came  forward  also 
with  two  regiments  of  French  dragoons,  on  the  side  of  Valencia  de  las 
Tovrea.  Sade,  hearing  that  the  French  cavalr}'  was  so  near,  attacked  it 
aad  drove  it  back  beyond  the  defile  of  Maquilla,  a  distance  of  eight 
his  troopers,  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  breaking  into  a  confused 
But  Lallemande  had  here  his  reserves  in  hand,t  and  attacking 
the  diaofderly  EngUsh  horse,  totally  routed  it.^ 

36.  The  attack  in  oblique  line,  or  as  it  was  fonuerly  calleil  in  l^harjie, 
is  the  meet  formidable  of  all  the  orders  of  attack,  and  ought  never  to  1»e 
omitted,  wlien  practicable,  a.s  it  i^  the  most  difliiMilt  df  all  others  for  an 
enemy  to  resiBt,  or  evade.  An  ofticer  who  ])orceivcs  the  enemy  fonning 
an  oblique  line,  with  sn  intent  of  attacking  him  in  his  position,  cannot 


*  WcUingtoii  Din^ichM.  f  Xftpier,  VoL  V. 
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make  use  of  a  more  effectual  manoeuvre  to  counteract  it,  than  by 
instantly  moving  forward  to  attack  him,  before  he  has  completed  his 
disposition ;  this  manoeuvre,  by  reducing  him  from  the  offensive  to  the 
defensive,  must  totally  derange  his  plan  of  operations,  will  oblige  him 
suddenly  to  form  a  new  order  of  attack,  totally  different  firom  his 
original  intention,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  defective,  as  it  is  the  effect 
of  precipitation,  and  almost  surprise.  Such  decided  movements,  as  that 
above  proposed,  by  deranging  the  preconcerted  plans  of  an  enemy's 
attack,  in  the  moment  of  their  execution,  are  capable  of  producing  very 
great  and  advantageous  effects. 

^h  ^h  ^h  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^r 

It  is  therefore  very  important  to  concftJ,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
dispositions  preparatory  to  an  attack,  in  oblique  line,  from  the  enemy. 
A  corps  of  light  cavalry  should  be  thrown  forward,  to  prevent  him  from 
recomioitring  the  previous  movements,  and  to  mask,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  disposition  of  the  line,  imtil  it  is  ready  to  move  forward 
to  the  attack;  or  feigned  demonstrations  might  be  made,  in  various 
directions,  to  deceive  and  confound  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  having 
any  distinct  conception  of  the  real  attack^  imtil  it  is  too  late  to  avoid, 
or  coimteract  it.^ 

37.  With  a  large  body  of  cavalry  it  is  difficult  to  gain  an  enemy's 
flank,  but  with  small  detachments  the  opportunity  often  occurs. 
Cavalry  officers,  when  they  see  a  good  chance  given  them  by 
the  enemy,  should  never  wait  for  a  better  one  If  the  enemy's 
cavaliy  have  to  clear  a  ditch,  a  hollow  way,  or  any  other  obstacle  in 
their  front,  let  them  attempt  it,  and  fall  on  before  they  have  recovered 
their  order  or  resumed  the  speed  of  their  advance.* 

38.  Cover  your  movements  and  protect  your  flanks  with  skirmisheis, 
and  reinforce  them  according  to  circumstances  when  within  reach  of  the 
enemy.  Under  the  protection  of  your  skirmishers  watch  the  adversaries' 
movements.  The  officers  with  the  skirmishers  must  keep  a  good  look 
out  on  the  flanks,  so  as  not  to  overlook  any  movement  towards  them, 
favoured  by  the  ground,  or  covered  by  a  \dllage  or  other  enclosures.  By 
a  niana^uvre  of  this  sort  the  French  cavalry  were  defeated  by  the 
Austrians  at  Wurzbiirg.    The  Archduke  Charles  sent  fourteen  squadrons 

1  Wamcry.  •  I^olan* 
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to  tarn  a  village  whilst  the  French  were  advancing  to  attack  his 
cninBaiers;  the  hussars  allowed  the  French  line  to  pass  the  village 
in  their  advance,  then  gallopped  in  on  their  rear  and  did  great  execution. 
When  ordered  to  attack,  take  the  initiative,  and  when  advancing  against 
a  superior  force  likely  to  outflank  you,  keep  troops  in  reserve  behind 
joor  flanks  with  orders  to  act  as  circumstaiices  require.  Thus  having 
■ecored  your  flanks,  and  being  backed  up  by  a  reserve,  fall  on  without 
bentation  at  the  favourable  moment — such  as  a  cliange  in  the  dis- 
positiona  of  the  enemy,  when  they  are  in  unfavourable  gi'ound,  or  when 
they  are  suffering  from  the  fire  of  your  artillery.  The  enemy  may  try 
to  take  you  in  flank  or  surround  you,  but  whilst  taking  ground  to  the 
li^t  or  left  for  that  purpose  he  exposes  his  own  flank,  and  the  troops 
behind  your  flanks  must  take  him  in  the  fact  whilst  you  chaige  home.^ 


Echelon  movements. 

39.  The  difficulty  of  advancing  with  a  long  line,  and  the  danger  of 
being  driven  back  at  aU  points  at  once,  make  it  advisable  to  use  echelons, 
tnitfd  of  attempting  to  charge  on  a  largo  front  in  line.  Echelons  are 
naeliil  when  debouching  from  a  defile  to  support  troops  already  engaged 
or  defeated;  also  to  pass  through  intervals  and  attack  a  line  made 
vuCeady  by  the  fire  of  infantry  or  artiller}',  and  fall  on  without  giving 
tbem  time  to  restore  order.' 

40.  The  echelon  should  not  be  formed  of  less  tlian  a  wing,  or  it 
wovild  hardly  take  effect  against  an  enemy's  line :  further,  wings  can 

into  echelon,  columns  of  troops,  contiguous  double  and  single 
oolnmns,  and  thus  become  handy  in  every  way.^ 

41.  Lines  deployed  checkcrwiso  or  in  echelons,  are  much  better  for 
caTalty  than  full  lines.  ♦♦♦♦*♦  Whether 
cbcckered  or  full  lines  be  u:mx1,  the  distance  Ix'twivn  them  ought  to  l)o 

toch  that  if  one  is  checki*d  and  thrown  into  eoniiiMoii  the  others  mav 

• 

But  share  it.  It  in  well  to  observe  that  in  the  eheekered  linen  the 
diftCancc  may  be  leM  than  for  full  lines.  In  every  ea-n*  the  sinrond  line 
should  not  be  full.     It  should  be  fonued  in  columns  by  diviNii>as,  or  at 

1  KoUiL  •  Ihiil  *  Ibid. 
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least  there  should  be  left  the  spaces,  if  in  line  of  two  squadrons,  that 
may  be  in  column  upon  the  flank  of  each  regiment^  to  £stcilitate  the 
passage  through  of  the  troops  which  have  been  brought  up.^ 

42.  At  Chateau-Thierry,  in  1814,  the  Prussian  General  Horn,  with 
twenty-four  squadrons,  was  ordered  to  keep  the  French  in  check  until 
the  Russian  General  Sacken,  could  cross  the  Mame,  after  his  defeat  at 
Montmirail,  30th  January,  1814.  He  formed  these  troops  in  two  lines 
of  twelve  squadrons  each  without  intervals.  The  whole  first  line 
advanced  to  the  attack.  The  French  waited  till  it  came  to  a  proper 
distance,  and  routed  it.  These  squadrons  threw  the  second  line  into 
disorder,  and  carried  it  away  p^m^,  in  every  direction  over  the 
plain.' 

43.  The  formations  in  direct  echelom  of  squadrons  are  useful  for  the 
passage  of  lines,  used  in  relieving  one  line  by  another,  and  on  other 
occasions.  The  lines  being  formed  in  direct  echelons  of  squadrons  at 
half  distance,  the  same  flank  leading  in.  both  lines ;  if  the  second  line 
be  moved  up  and  halted,  so  as  to  place  the  echelons  opposite  to  the 
intervals  between  the  echelons  of  the  first  line,  the  squadrons  oomposing 
the  echelons  of  the  first  line,  can  wheel  by  threes  or  divisions  to  a  flank. 
Then  if  each  echelon  takes  ground  to  the  flank  at  the  gallop,  halts,  and 
fronts  in  rear  of  the  corresponding  echelon  of  the  second  line,  the  front 
of  the  second  line  echelons  wiU  be  left  clear,  and  line  can  be  formed  to 
the  front  at  once  by  the  direct  movement. 

The  movement  by  alternate  squadrons  retiring  and  advancing 
might  also  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  this  movement,  as  well 
as  echelons  at  full  distance  from  the  centre,  if  employed  for  a  second 
line  acting  in  support,  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  the  passage  of  the  first 
line  to  the  rear  in  case  of  a  reverse.* 

44.  The  advance  in  echelon  is  often  more  advantageous  for  cavalry 
than  in  a  long  line.  It  is  difficult  to  advance  in  the  latter  formation 
without  falling  into  confusion,  or  being  driven  back  on  all  points  at 
once  ;  while  in  echelons  of  regiments,  you  can  at  once  take  advantage 
of  any  hesitation  or  confusion  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  without  delaying  to 


1  Jomini,  Chap.  VIL,  Art.  45.  '  (Russian  Campaign  in  France,  1814.)  Jenris. 

^  General  Smith. 
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I  the  opportunity  migbt  be  lost.  Again,  the  different 
ftrtt  of  the  ech[>kiD  ooming  up  oao  after  the  utbor,  partiiko  somuwhat  of 
tb«  nature  of  re««TL>a ;  and  thu  enemy  cannot  attempt  to  utt'iick  the 
I  ia  Sank,  for  if  ho  does  so,  he  ezpoBOs  hia  own  to  tba 
a  ooming  up.' 

4fi.  The  cavalry  column  of  uttock  should  ncror  be  formed  nt  tiuuse, 
Ubt  that  of  infantry ;  but  there  should  always  be  full  or  half-Bquadron 
diilancg,  that  tvh  may  have  roum  to  disengage  itsilf  and  charge 
MIwrBtdy.  Thia  dtHtanco  will  be  ho  great  only  for  those  troops 
•■gagod.  When  thvy  are  at  rc?«t  behind  the  lino  of  battle^  they  may  be 
doaed  up,  in  order  to  cvvor  Iras  ground  and  dimiaiA  the  space  to 
be  pasiwi  orcr  when  brought  into  action.  The  nuMea  should,  of 
•oofM;  be  kepi  bcyood  catuion  nmgo.* 

40.  Af  Austertitx,  the  allied  cavalry  was  well  commanded,  well 
aumtcd,  and  manmuTrcd.  It  was  therefore  neocasary  to  act  with 
pmdenoe;  to  bo  always  prepared  for  flank  attacks  by  the  enemy. 
During  thia  battle,  the  charges  wpro  sustained  by  euoceeaiTe  echelons 
vUdi  leapt  the  aovrral  portions  in  constant  commnnicatioa  with  the  f 
of  Um  army,  and  preTont«d  the  enemy  from  uttocking  the  flanks  ^ 
BHSMe.  Aa  soon  as  one  of  these  echelons  became  engaged  within  < 
Bm^  ih»  otheca  moved  to  ita  support.' 


i 


JTu  Lanee,  vtnuB  the  Sword. 


Of  the  respective  merits  of  the  lance  and  sword,  as  opinions 
aoeno  are  hero  introduced ;    ootmnencing  with  that  of  M«r«hnl 


*  The  laooe  ta  the  weapon  for  cavalry  of  the  line,  and  principally  for 
ikeao  iVBliniil  to  fight  against  iniantry.  The  sabre  cannot  supply  its 
|Ams  :  anDad  with  aabms,  what  use  oould  cavalry  make  of  them,  if  the 
Untry  remain  firm,  and  are  not  ttrock  with  frj^t  ?  The  horaemao 
(■not  aahre  the  foot-whlicr  ;  the  bayoneU  keep  the  horse  at  too  great 
a  dialaoca,         *  *  *        On  the  twotraty ;  sappoee  the 

■Be  line  of  eavalry,  fomiabod  with  a  row  of  pikei^  which  ataiwl  out 

r  fast  in  front  of  the  horses,  and  the  chanoea  of  nooese  are  dlferort. 
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But  the  sabre  is  more  befitting  than  the  lance  for  light  troops.  In 
hand-to-hand  conflicts,  a  short  weapon  is  handled  more  easily,  and  is 
more  advantageous  than  a  long  one.  All  other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
certain  that  a  hussar  or  chasseur  will  beat  a  lancer  ;  they  have  time  to 
parry  and  return  the  blow,  (riposter,)  before  the  lancer^  who  has  thrown 
himself  upon  them,  can  recover  himself  for  defence.'' 

48.  Formerly  it  was  a  received  opinion  that  the  lance  was  parti- 
cularly formidable  in  single  encounters,  that  the  lancer  should  be  a 
light,  active  horseman,  and  that  space  was  required  whereon  he  might 
manage  his  horse,  and  turn  him  always  towards  the  object  at  which  he 
was  to  thrust.  But  of  late  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  disposition  to 
take  up  Marshal  Marmont's  notion  of  arming  heavy  cavaby  with 
lances,  to  break  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry.  All  seem  to  forget  that  a 
lance  is  useless  in  a  mM4e ;  that  the  moment  the  lancer  pulls  up,  and 
the  impulsive  power  is  stopped,  that  instant  the  power  of  the  weapon  is 
gone.  The  16th  Lancers  broke  into  the  Sikh  squares  at  Aliwal,  and  in 
the  m^l^e  that  ensued,  these  brave  men  attacked  the  lancers,  sword  in 
hand,  and  brought  many  of  them  low,  for  they  could  effect  nothing  with 
the  lance.  If  lances  be  such  good  weapons,  surely  those  who  wield 
them  ought  to  acquire  great  confidence  in  them ;  whereas,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  battle,  lancers  generally  throw  them  away,  and  take  to 
their  swords,^ 

49.  In  charges  in  line,  the  lance  is  very  useAil;  in  mM^,  the 
sabre  is  much  better ;  hence  comes  the  idea  of  giving  the  lance  to  the 
front  rank,  which  makes  the  first  onslaught,  and  the  sabre  to  the  second 
rank,  which  finishes  the  encounter  usually  in  individual  combats.  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  better  to  support  a  charge  of  lancers  by  a  detach- 
ment of  hussars,  who  can  follow  up  the  charge,  penetrate  the  enemy's 
line,  and  complete  the  victory.^ 

50.  The  lance  is  a  most  efficient  weapon  when  used  by  a  thoroughly 
trained  man,  but  in  the  hands  of  raw  levies  it  is  perfectly  worthless. 
In  carefully  disciplined  cavalry  of  the  line,  intended  for  charging  alone, 
the  lance  has  a  terrible  moral  effect  upon  the  enemy,  and  without  doubt 
is  a  most  deadly  weapon  in  the  shock  of  closing  squadrons,  or  the  shock 
of  cavalry  against  squares.  When  the  fight  however  degenerates  into 
the  mel4e,  then  the  lance  is  awkward  and  cimibersome.*    ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦ 


^  Nolan.  '  Jomini,  Chap.  VII.,  Art  45.  >  Demaoo. 
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51.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Oliver  Cromwell^  giving 
an  aoocmnt  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  shows  clearly  that  arming  the  front 
nnka  of  cavalry  with  lances  is  but  an  old  custom  revived: — "The 
diqmte  on  this  right  wing  was  hot  and  stiff  for  three-quarters  of  an 
lioiir.  Plenty  of  fire  from  field  pieces,  snaphames,  match-locks, 
catartains  the  Scotch  main  battle  across  the  Brock ;  poor  stiffened  men 
fooaed  from  the  com  shocks,  with  their  matches  all  out !  But  here,  on 
the  right,  their  horse,  wUh  lancers  in  the  front  rank,  charge  desperately ; 
drive  US  back  across  the  hollow  of  the  rivulet ;  back  a  little ;  but  the 
Loord  gives  us  courage,  and  we  storm  home  again,  horse  and  foot  upon 
tliem,  with  a  shock  like  tornado  tempests;  break  them,  beat  them, 
drive  them  all  adrift.''^ 

52.  •  •  •  •  Very  many  both  of  the  officers  and  men, 
^  3id  Begt  of  Dragoons  of  the  Prussian  Cavalry  in  the  Seven  Weeks' 
War,  186(5,"  •  •  were  victims  to  terrible  sword  cuts, 
which,  coming  down  upon  the  shoulder,  cut  clean  through  the  shoulder- 
hladc^  and  often  deep  down  into  the  body ;  awful  memorials  of  the 
iteeBgth  of  arm  of  the  Austrian  horsemen.  Much  did  the  officers  of 
this  regiment  complain  of  the  absence  of  epaulettes,  which  they 
eeliinated  would,  by  defending  the  shoulder,  have  saved  half  the  men 
they  had  left  behind  them ;  a  complaint  which  was  to  some  extent, 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  cuirass 
fegimenta  of  Austria,  was  due  to  the  arrival  of  some  of  Hohenloe's 
UUana,  who  took  them  in  flank.  Then,  though  the  heavy  swordsmen 
tvmcd  upon  Hohenloe's  men,  their  swords  were  shivered  upon  the 
hnm  plates  which  lay  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Uhlans,  for  these, 
vnlike  the  rank  and  file  of  the  rest  of  the  Prussian  cavalry,  carried 
cpaiilettea,  and  though  the  blows  were  aimed  at  the  head,  the  smaller 
object  was  nearly  always  missed,  and  the  sharp  edge  descended,  only 
to  be  dinted  or  broken  upon  the  protected  shoulder;  while  the 
UUaiUt  with  their  lances  held  short  in  hand,  searched  out  with  their 
spear-heads  unguarded  portions  of  their  antagonist's  bodies,  or,  dealing 
heavy  blows  with  the  butt-end  6f  their  staves,  pressed  through  the 
thick  ranks  of  the  heavy  horsemen,  marking  their  track  with  great 
heaps  of  dead,  dying,  or  wounded.*         ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


*  (Cteijlt's  CnaawiU)  Nolsa.  •  Hositr,  VoL  U. 
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63.  Opinions  are  very  mucli  divided,  *  says  Wamery/  with  regard 
to  the  advantage  or  superiority  of  the  edge  or  the  point  of  the  sword 
for  cavalry  in  action ;  each  have  their  advocates  equally  zealous,  who 
produce  such  instances  as  are  in  favour  of  that  they  prefer ;  but  after 
much  reflection  on  this  important  subject,  frequent  observations  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  and  some  experience,  during 
many  years  actual  service  in  the  cavalry,  I  hope  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
mention  my  reasons  for  giving  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter.  The 
point  of  the  sword  is  more  advantageous  than  the  edge,  because  with 
it  you  can  reach  your  enemy  at  a  greater  distance  than  with  the  other, 
the  smallest  wound  with  it  renders  the  wounded  incapable  of  serving 
during  the  remainder  of  the  action  at  least ;  it  does  not  require  so 
much  force  to  give  a  dangerous  wound  with  a  thrust  as  with  a  cut,  and 
the  effect  of  the  latter  is  much  more  uncertain,  imless  it  happens  to  be 
particularly  well  placed,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do,  imlesa  you 
have  your  enemy  as  it  were  under  yotir  hand :  in  short,  if  he  has  a 
helmet  or  hat,  with  an  iron  callotte  upon  it,  with  largo  sides,  and 
firmly  fixed  to  the  head  by  a  thong  or  strap,  he  can  hardly  be 
touched  with  the  sabre,  except  in  the  arm.  Charles  XII.  was  so 
confident  of  the  superiority  of  the  point  over  the  edge,  that  he  gave  all 
his  cavalry  very  long  swords,  and  so  narrow,  that  they  could  be  made 
no  other  use  of  than  to  thrust  with  the  point.         ♦        ♦         ♦         ♦ 

54.  The  late  Major-General  John  Jacob,  formerly  commanding  the 
Sind  Irregular  Horse,  has  recorded  his  personal  experiences,  thus : 
"  Great  mistakes  exist  regarding  the  respecting  powers  of  the  edges 
and  points  of  swords.  On  foot,  or  when  moving  slowly,  it  is  imneces- 
sary  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  point  of  the  fencer ;  its  superiority  is 
evident  to  all.  But  on  horseback,  the  speed  of  the  horse  prevents  the 
swordsman  from,  draioing  back  his  arm  with  sfufficient  rapidity  after  a  home 
thrust 

The  straight  sword,  and  the  use  of  its  point,  are  far  more  formidable 
than  the  cutting  sword  in  the  hands  of  men  on  foot ;  and  I  was  myself 
strongly  prejudiced  in  their  favour  for  use  on  horseback  also,  until 
many  trials  in  the  field  quite  convinced  me  of  the  contrary.  On  horse- 
back, when  moving  at  a  rapid  pace,  as  the  cavalry  soldier  ought  always 
to  be  in  attacking,  the  arm,  after  a  home-thrust,  cannot  be  drawn  back 
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•officiently  quickly ;  the  speed  of  the  hone  carries  all  forward  with 
grsftt  Tdocity,  and  the  blade  runs  up  to  the  hilt,  or  breaks,  before  it 
can  be  withdrawn/' 


The  Charge. 

55.  The  first  object  is  to  break  through  and  disorder  the  enemy's 
amy,  then  make  use  of  the  sword  to  complete  his  discomfiture. 
Powerful  horses  urged  to  their  utmost  speed,  their  heads  kept  straight 
and  well  together,  will  seldom  fail  to  attain  the  first  object  in  view ; 
■harp  swords,  individual  prowess  and  skill  do  the  rest.     Officers  must 

in  mind  that  however  successful  a  brave  and  determined  body  of 
may  be,  there  is  a  limit  to  everything.  The  horses  must  in 
time  get  blown,  the  men  tired  out,  the  squadrons  scattered ;  they  are 
then  at  the  mercy  of  any  body  of  firesh  horsemen.^ 

56.  Reserves  must  always  be  at  hand  to  follow  up  steadily  any 
•Boeaii  achieved,  or,  in  case  the  first  line  is  brought  back,  which  is  sure 
to  happen  sooner  or  later,  to  faU  upon  the  pursuing  enemy,  and  give 
the  fugitives  time  to  re-form.  Innumerable  reverses  are  attributable  to 
the  neglect  of  these  rules  about  reserves.  In  an  attack  upon  cavalry 
Ibrmed  and  advancing  to  meet  you,  spare  your  horses  and  husband  their 
ftaources  for  the  hour  of  need.' 

57.  If  you  meet  the  enemy's  cavalry  with  blown  horses,  you  are 
pieitj  sure  of  being  thrown ;  but  even  should  success  attend  the  first 
rvah,  that  success  would  be  useless,  for  it  could  not  be  followed  up.* 

58.  Cavalry  is  never  weaker  or  easier  overcome  than  immediately 
after  a  success.  The  men  and  horses  are  bloiii'n,  the  lines  disordered, 
eooAision  reigns  paramount,  orders  are  not  hoard  or  attended  to,  and  a 
fiiroe  fidling  upon  it  in  that  state  will  invariably  put  it  to  rout.^ 

50.  Napoleon's  cavalry  generals  often  failed  in  bringing  their  troops 
into  action  at  the  right  time,  and  often  threw  thc»m  too  early  into  the 
•eale,  and  so,  when  a  reserve  of  cavalr}'  might  have  decided  the  fate  of 
faatdet  none  was  forthcoming.  They  often  neglected  to  protect  their 
iaaka,  or  to  have  a  reserve  on  hand  in  case  of  disaster.     Instances  of 


»  KolM.  '  i^d.  s  Ibid. 
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tliis  sort  might  be  adduced  of  the  English  cavalry.  Charges,  gallant  and 
daring  in  their  character,  were  turned  into  disgraceM  defeats  or 
dreadM  losses  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  their  officers  in  not  having 
reserves  in  hand,  to  protect  the  flanks  during  an  attack,  or  to  oppose  an 
enemy  coming  on  with  fresh  troops.^ 

60.  A  cavalry  engagement  is  seldom  decided  by  a  single  charge,  but 
the  advantage  remains  with  those  who  have  the  last  reserve  of  fresh 
troops  at  their  disposal :  this  generally  turns  the  fortune  of  the  day.  As 
a  general  nde,  cavalry  should  not  be  brought  into  action  too  early  in 
the  day,  imless,  indeed,  a  favourable  opportunity  offers ;  then,  of  course, 
make  the  most  of  it.  It  should  be  held  in  hand  to  decide  the  victory, 
to  retrieve  lost  ground,  to  cover  a  retreat,  and  save  the  army  from  the 
loss  of  artillery,  &c. :  and  for  any  serious  exertion  fresh  men  and  horses 
are  absolutely  necessary.* 

61.  Equitation  is  everything.  It  is  what  subdues  the  horse  and 
tames  him.  The  manoeuTres  wiU  always  be  sufficiently  correct,  if  the 
soldiers  are  good  horsemen.  Encouragements  of  everything  should  be 
held  out  to  further  this  object.  The  troops  should  be  accustomed  to 
charging  to  the  enemy's  centre,  without  being  particularly  careful  to 
preserve  a  certain  order,  incompatible  with  this  impetuosity,  which  is 
the  best  means  of  beating  the  enenjy;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
should  be  habituated  to  rally,  at  the  first  signal,  with  promptness  and 
dexterity.  They  should  be  constantly  placed  in  these  circumstances, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  for  them  by  all  necessary  means.  Thus  the 
apparent  disorder  of  the  charge  will  have  no  influence  upon  their 
morale.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  charges,  while  under  instruction,  be 
feeble  and  moderate,  they  will  be  less  powerful  still,  when  before  the 
enemy,  and  will  never  overthrow  him ;  and,  at  the  first  disorder,  the 
soldiers  will  think  themselves  lost.  There  is  a  usage  often  practised  at 
drills,  great  evolutions,  and  sham-fights :  the  cavalry  is  made  to  charge 
upon  the  infantry ;  and  in  consideration  of  its  being  only  a  simulated 
combat,  the  cavalry  is  halted  before  having  reached  the  infantry,  or  it 
escapes  through  the  intervals.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  this  kind  of 
education  for  the  horses ;  being  thus  accustomed  to  avoid  the  point  of 
attack  as  an  obstacle,  they  can  never  be  made  to  come  to  close  quarters, 

1  Nolan.  » Ibid. 
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for  their  habits  accord  with  their  instinct,  and  perhaps  with  that  of 
their  riders.  This  practice  is  pernicious ;  it  should  be  banished  from 
the  drill,  and  rephtced  by  an  entirely  different  lesson.  The  war  results 
would  be  immense.  *  *  Place  a  line  of  infantry  opposite  a 
line  ot  caTalry ;  give  such  distance  between  the  files  in  the  two  lines, 
that  a  horse  and  a  man  may  easily  pass  them.  The  cavalry  waver  at 
firiC,  even  at  a  walk,  but  they  pass  through  the  infantry ;  they  try  it 
•gUB  and  again,  many  times  at  a  trot  and  at  a  gallop,  until  the  horses 
CTacale  the  movement,  so  to  speak,  of  themselves.  The  movement  is 
then  accompanied  with  a  few  musket  shots,  along  the  whole  line, 
in  number  as  the  instruction  proceeds ;  and  if  it  be  desired  to 
the  noise,  the  infantry  files  may  be  formed  in  six  ranks,  and  the 
of  the  firing  is  then  equal  to  that  of  a  whole  battalion.  After 
many  days  of  similar  exercise,  a  cavalry  corps  will  be  better  fitted  than 
otherSy  not  thus  instructed,  to  attack  infantr\%  and  the  horses,  well  set 
np  and  accustomed  to  precipitate  themselves  upon  a  fire  which  they 
have  learned  to  hce,  will  of  their  own  accord  carry  their  riders  along, 
if  the  latter  should  be  tempted  to  moderate  their  ardour.^ 

82.  At  the  Austrian  Military'  Camp  of  Briick,  in  1868,  the  cavalry 
mdj  attacked,  when  in  case  of  repulse,  they  could  retire  on  infantry. 
To  this  manomvre,  the  Austrians  describe  the  terrible  loss  they  sustained 
IB  cavalry  at  Eoniggriitz  and  elsewhere.  In  almost  ever}*  instance  '  it 
vaa  stated,'  the  Prussian  cavalry  gave  way  and  pursued  by  the 
AmIiiiiis,  the  former  opened  out  and  uncovered  a  line  of  infantry, 
who  rardy  failed  in  giving  a  good  account  of  the  too-dashing  Impe- 


83.  It  Annot  be  too  often  repeated  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
sfcoaM  cavalry  await  a  charge  at  the  halt.  To  wait  for  a  charge, 
halted,  is  to  place  oneself  on  the  defensive  ;  but  as  cavalry  is  essentially 
an  arm  of  offence,  it  should  attack,  and  not  simply  dof(>nd  itself.  This 
rale  hdd  good,  in  the  times  of  Gustavus,  Adolphus  and  Turenne,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Frederick  and  Napoleon.  It  will  always  continue  so. 
At  Zandorf^  the  deep  columns  of  the  Russian  cavalry  jwid  dearly  for 
their  error  in  not  having  dc*ployed,  and  especially  in  awaiting  at 
the  halt,  for  the  charge  of  Prussian  horse.  Put  to  complete  route, 
thajr  were  unable  to  re-form  and  enter  again  into  line.' 


*  Fofsigpi  To«r.  '  Aaibtft, 
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Light  Cavalry, 

64.  In  the  opinion  of  Marmont — ^^the  Rufiaian  army  posseflses  an 
immense  advantage  over  all  the  other  armies  of  Europe.  The  Cossacks, 
belonging  to  it,  form  a  light  cavalry,  excellent,  inde&tigable,  and 
intelligent;  they  know  how  to  find  their  way  in  trackless  places, 
(s'orienter)  with  precision,  thoroughly  to  reconnoitre  a  country; 
to  observe  everything,  and  to  take  independent  care  of  themselves. 
They  cannot  be  compared  to  any  light  troops,  systematically  instructed 
for  that  service;  they  sure  formed  by  nature;  their  intelligence  is 
developed  by  the  daily  wants  to  which  they  are  subjected.  I  speak 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  frontier,  who,  constantly  at  war  with  their 
neighbours, — always  in  presence  of  a  skilM  and  enterprising  enemy, — 
are  obliged  to  be,  at  every  moment,  on  the  alert  for  their  own  safety." 

65.  Marshal  Saxe  wrote  thus  to  the  King  of  Sweden. 

''An  army  deficient  in  light  cavalry,  or  which  has  not  sufficient 
to  hold  its  own  against  that  of  the  enemy,  can  be  compared  to  a  man 
clad  in  complete  armour  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  crowd  of  school- 
boys, armed  only  with  clods  of  earth.  The  *  Hercules '  would  soon 
be  compelled  to  retreat,  out  of  breath  and  covered  with  shame  and 
confusion." 

Is  not  this  principle  equally  applicable  to  modem  armies  P  Concen- 
trated in  enormous  masses,  do  they  not  form  veritable  '  colossi,'  which 
hurl  themselves  confusedly  one  against  the  other,  imless  they  have 
a  powerful  light  cavalry  to  feel  the  way  for  them.  It  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  explore  the  probable  field  of  battle  m  advance,  ibid  in  every 
direction,  in  order  that  the  chief  may  have  reliable  data  on  which  to 
form  his  plans.^ 

66.  In  the  North  American  Campaign  of  1863,  culminating  at 
Gettysburg,  General  Lee  attributed  his  ignorance  of  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  Northern  army,  which  led  to  the  failure  of  his 
operations,  to  his  being  destitute  of  this  arm ;  Stuart's  cavalry,  on 
which  he  depended  for  information,  having  got  too  far  away  fr^m  him. 
In  Pope's  campaign  in  1862,  the  rebels,  by  their  cavalry  raid  on 
Catlett's    station,   obtained    possession  of   the    commanding-general's 

^  Ambert 
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correspondence, '  plans,  and  orders  from  Washington.  On  the  other 
hand,  whilst  keeping  us  informed  of  the  enemy's  movements,  an 
abundant  light  cavalry,  active  and  well  commanded,  may  be  so  used  as 
to  constitute  an  impenetrable  screen  of  our  own  movements  from  the 
enemy,  as  effectual  as  would  be  a  lofty  and  impassable  mountain  range. 
Again,  if  we  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  cavalry,  our  own 
cavalry  will  have  to  keep  itself  within  our  infantry  lines;  and  the 
consequence  wiU  be  tliat  the  enemy  will  obtain  control  of  the  entire 
country  around  us,  and  so  deprive  us  of  all  tlie  supplies  it  contains. 
As,  besides  this,  cavalry  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
convoys,  and,  from  its  celerity  of  movementi  is  the  kind  of  force  best 
fitted  for  guarding  our  communications,  it  is  evident  that  the  subsistence 
of  an  army  is  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  this  arm.^ 


Section  II. 
IRREGULAR    CAVALRY    AND    MOUNTED    RIFLES. 

Irregular  Cavalry, 

1.  The  history  of  the  wars  between  1812  and  1815  has  renewed  the 
oU  disputes  upon  the  question  whetlier  regular  cavalry  will,  in  the  end, 
get  the  better  over  an  irrcgidar  cavalry  which  will  avoid  all  serious 
encounters,  will  retreat  vith  the  speed  of  the  Parthians,  and  return  to 
the  combat  with  the  same  rapidity,  wearing  out  the  strength  of  its 
enemy  by  continual  skirmishing.  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Experience  has  shown  that  irregular  charges 

may  cause  tlie  defeat  of  the  best  cavalr}*  in  {lartial  skirmishes ;  but  it 
has  also  demonstroted  that  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  regular 
battles  upon  whicli  the  fate  of  a  war  may  dei)end.  Such  charges  are 
Taloable  accessories  to  an  attack  in  line,  but  alone  they  can  lead  to 
no  dedaive  results.  •  •  •  •  • 
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Wliateyer  system  of  organization  be  adopted,  it  is  certain  that  a 
numerous  cavahy,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  must  have  a  great 
influence  in  giving  a  turn  to  the  events  of  a  war.  It  may  excite  a 
feeling  of  apprehension  at  distant  parts  of  the  enemy's  country ;  it  can 
carry  off  his  convoys,  it  can  encircle  his  army,  make  his  communications 
very  perilous,  and  destroy  the  ensemble  of  his  operations.  In  a  word, 
it  produces  nearly  the  same  results  as  a  rising  en  masse  of  a  population, 
causing  trouble  on  the  front,  flanks,  and  rear  of  an  army,  and  reducing 
a  general  to  .  a  state  of  entire  imcertainty  in  his  calculations. 

The  immense  advantages  of  the  Cossacks  to  the  Bussian  army  are 
not  to  be  estimated.  These  light  troops,  which  are  insignificant  in 
the  shock  of  a  great  battle,  (except  for  falling  upon  the  flanks),  are 
terrible  in  pursuits  and  in  a  war  of  posts.  They  are  a  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  execution  of  a  general's  designs ;  because  he  can  never  be 
sure  of  the  arrival  and  carrying  out  his  orders,  his  convoys  are  always 
in  danger,  and  his  operations  imcertain.^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

2.  "The  Cossacks,"  says  General  de  Brack,  "were  an  arm  which 
rendered  the  war  highly  dangerous,  especially  to  such  of  our  officers,  as 
were  entrusted  wdth  making  reconnoissances.*  Many  among  them,  and 
especially  of  the  general  staff,  selected  by  the  Major-General,  preferred 
forwarding  the  reports  which  they  received  from  the  peasantry,  to  going 
to  a  distance  and  exposing  themselves  to  the  attacks  of  the  Cossacks. 
Tlie  Emperor,  then,  could  no  longer  know  the  state  of  affairs."  Again ; 
General  Morand,  another  French  officer,  says,  "  But  these  rude  horsemen 
are  ignorant  of  our  divisions,  of  our  regular  alignments,  of  all  that 
OKler  wliich  we  so  overweeningly  estimate.  Their  custom  is  to  keep 
their  horse  close  between  their  legs ;  their  feet  rest  in  broad  sturups, 
which  support  them  when  they  use  their  arms.  They  spring  from  a 
state  of  rest  to  the  f uU  gallop,  and  at  that  gallop  they  make  a  dead  halt ; 
their  horses  second  their  skill,  and  seem  only  part  of  themselves ;  these 
men  are  always  on  the  alert,  they  move  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  have 
few  wants,  and  are  full  of  warlike  ardour.  What  a  magnificent  spectacle 
was  that  of  the  French  cavalry  flashing  in  gold  and  steel  imder  the  rays 
of  a  June  sun,  extending  its  lines  upon  the  flanks  of  the  hi1^  of  the 


•  RuasiAn  War  of  1813.  » Jomini,  Clmp.  VII,  Art.  45. 
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Kiemen,  and  burning  with  eagerness  and  courage !  What  bitter 
reJQectious  are  those  of  the  inefTectual  mauceuvres  which  exhausted 
it  against  tlie  Cossacks ;  those  irreguhir  forces,  until  then  so  despised, 
but  which  did  more  for  Russia  tlian  all  the  regukr  armies  of  that 
empire !  Every  day  they  were  to  1x5  seen  on  the  horizon,  extended  over 
an  immense  line,  whilst  their  daring  flankers  came  and  braved  us  even 
in  our  ranks.  We  formed  and  marched  against  this  line,  which,  the 
moment  we  readied  it,  vanished,  and  the  horizon  no  longer  showed 
anytliing  but  birch  trees  and  pines ;  but  an  hour  afterwards,  whilst 
our  horses  were  feeiling,  the  attack  was  resumed,  and  a  black  line  again 
presented  itself;  the  same  mana*u\'Tes  were  resumed,  which  were 
followed  by  tlie  same  result.  It  was  thus,  that  the  finest  and  bravest 
cavalry,  exhausted  and  wasted  itself  against  men  whom  it  deemed 
uiworthy  of  its  valour,  and  who,  nevertlieless,  were  sufficient  to  save 
the  empire,  of  which  they  are  the  real  support  and  sole  deliverers.  To 
put  the  climax  to  our  affliction,  it  must  be  added  that  our  cavaliy  was 
more  numerous  than  the  Cossacks  ;  that  it  was  supported  by  an  artillery, 
the  lightest,  the  bravest,  the  most  formidable,  that  ever  was  mowed 
down  by  death."* 

3.  If  C<>8sack8,  mounted  on  ponies,  and  wretchedly  armed,  could 
thus  master  the  French  regulars,  in  spite  of  their  artillery,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  them  if  they  were  mounted  on  well-bred,  powerful 
horses,  and  fumi^hcd  with  really  good  weaponA?  In  that  war  their 
lances  were  notoriouMlv  bad :  ho  much  so,  that  there  were  French 
soldiers  m-ho  received  as  many  aa  twenty  lance  wounds,  without  being 
killed  or  flcriou^ly  injured.' 

4.  The  Nune  contra«t,  i«  presented  by  our  native  irreguhir  and  our 
native  regular  cavalry  in  India.  Tlie  flrnt,  acting  on  usage  and 
instinct,  and  armed  and  mounted  in  their  own  oriental  way,  are  noorly 
always  effivtive  in  the  buttle,  or  the  skinuish.  or  the  reconnoiiwance ; 
the  second.  cram]X'<l  by  our  rulrs  and  regulatiouH,  und,  an  it  were,  de- 
nmturalijted,  ure  rart'ly  of  any  HTvice  wluitevtT.  For  a  long  MTies  of 
yearn,  the  only  native  euvalry  we  kept  in  India,  wa«  the  irregidar. 
These  corjM  mere  fomiul  l)ef<>re  our  infantry  »S'|)oys,  and  many  and 
mo«t  important  were  the  ser^'ices  they  rendered  to   u».     They  were 
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always  active,  always  rapid.  The  names  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  this  brilliant  light  cayalry,  are  still  revered  in 
India.  If  their  corps  had  been  Europeanised,  and  turned  into  regulars, 
assuredly  we  never  should  have  heard  of  them,  as  heroes.^ 

5.  The  Russian  armies  are  always  surrounded  by  swarms  of  Cossacks 
and  Tartars,  wild  tribes  whose  customs  give  them  great  advantages  in 
the  service  of  out-posts.  Inhabiting  immense  plains,  sleeping  in  tents 
or  under  waggons,  always  on  horseback,  swimming  across  rivers, 
wandering  about  their  deserts,  they  have  but  few  wants;  the  Ukase 
which  calls  them  to  war,  is  for  them  a  signal  of  pillage ;  often  without 
pay,  the  conquered  country,  overrun  by  them  in  every  direction, 
supplies  them  with  every  necessary.  Almost  useless  in  the  day  of 
battle,  Cossacks,  like  tormenting  insects,  harass  the  troops  on  their 
march,  and  cut  off  the  stragglers ;  or,  prowling  about  at  night,  they 
endeavotir  to  surprise  the  out-posts,  a  duty  in  which  they  have  become 
very  skilful,  through  their  constant  wars  against  the  Turks  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus.^ 


Mounted  Rifles. 

6.  In  the  beginning,  *  dragoons '  were  only  mounted  infantry ;  they 
should  always  have  preserved  that  character.  With  this  condition 
dragoons  may,  in  a  thousand  circumstances,  render  immense  service : 
in  detachments,  for  surprises,  in  retrograde  movements,  and  principaUy 
in  pursuits.  But  it  is  necessary  that,  in  conformity  with  their  estab- 
lishment, they  should  be  moimted  upon  horses,  too  small  to  be  put  into 
line ;  otherwise,  the  aspirations  and  ambition  of  the  colonels  would  soon 
change  them  into  cavaby,  and  they  would  become  at  once  bad  infantry 
and  bad  cavalry.* 

7.  We  are  brought  *  to  consider  the  use  of  one  great 
addition  to  modem  tactics  springing  from  the  American  war,  the 
only  special  creation,  as  it  seems,  which  American  generals  have 
added,  or  rather  restored  to  our  stock,  viz.,  bodies  of  mounted 
infentry.      This  arm,  the  original  'dragoon'  of  the  16th  and  17th 

^  Nolan.  '  Jervis.  >  Mannont. 
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centurieH,  wan  doRiguod  originally  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  marching 
to  occupy  and  defend  distant  po{»ition8,  or  of  out-manoeuvring  tho 
enemy  by  moving  Bwiftly  to  his  flank  a  part  of  the  troops  apparently 
engaged  on  his  front.  In  such  a  mode  did  Johnston,  Bragg,  and 
Sherman  chiefly  employ  their  horse.  By  it  also  Sheridan  (on  his  final 
junction  with  Grant  in  the  Spring)  bringing  up  and  dismounting 
suddenly  9000  additional  men  on  the  extreme  right  of  tho  Petersburg 
defences,  outnumbered  the  besieged  by  the  free  use  of  this  reinforce- 
ment, turned  the  detached  work  at  first  stoutly  held  by  the  troops  of 
Anderson,  won  tho  battle  of  Five  Forks,  and  finished  the  siege  at  a 

blow.* 

8.  The  natural  and  physical  features  of  the  country  (on  the  con- 
tinent of  America),  rendered  it  impossible  to  employ  cavalry  in  the 
same  manner,  and  according  to  4he  same  rules  as  are  followed  in  the 
mounted  forces  of  European  nations.  A  new  system  of  tactics  suited  to 
the  time  and  applicable  to  the  locality,  ^-as  instinctively  adopted  and 
employed  during  the  war  by  both  |)arties.* 

9.  Now  that  fire-arms  are  so  much  more  deadly  than  heretofore,  so 
much  the  greater  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  employment  of 
mounted  men  t minted  to  fight  on  foot  with  these  new  weapons. 
Numberless  examples  can  be  adduced  to  show  the  wonderful  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  tho  use  of  a  force  of  this  nature,  able  to  act  on  any 
kind  of  ground,  able  to  ride  round  and  beyond  the  enemy's  infantr}',  to 
cut  it  oflf  in  the  n*treat,  to  destroy  the  communications,  seize  its  trains, 
and  bum  the  bridges  in  its  rear.' 

10.  •  •  It  is  certainly  an  advantage  to  have  several 
battalions  of  mounted  infantr}*,  who  can  anticipate  an  enemy  at  a  defile, 
defend  it  in  retreat  or  scour  a  wood ;  but  to  uuike  cavalry*  out  of  foot 
soldiers,  or  a  soldier  who  is  equally  good  on  horse  or  on  foot,  is  very 
difficult. « 

11.  Tlie  MTvices  jMjrformixl  by  the  dragoons,  <»r  mount4<d  rifles,  were 
very  \iiluable  all  tlinmgh  the  CoufiJenite  war  for  inch»iH'ndi  iice.  And 
without  doubt  this  f«>nM'  was  fur  more  available  and  uhcful.  a-*  well  as 
huitablr  to  thr  natural  features  of  the  (xmntry,  than  rrgiilar  <avalr}' 
would  have  U»«*n.^ 


>  EdmUrgh  IUvmw.  *  I>eub«>iL  *  P'td.  *  Jommi.  CbAiv  VII..  Art.  4X 

'  Dcniauo. 
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12.  At  Sailor's  Creek,  in  1865,  during  the  pursuit  of  Lee's  army 
from  Richmond  by  the  Federal  forces,  Sheridan  came  upon  a  strong 
rear  guard,  some  8000  in  nxmiber,  imder  the  command  of  the  Con- 
federate General  Ewell.  Sheridan  attacked  the  column  on  its  flank 
before  it  reached  the  stream,  and  sending  on  three  divisions  of  his 
dragoons,  they  crossed  Sailor's  Creek  before  Ewell,  formed  up  on  the 
high  ground  on  the  far  side  of  the  creek,  dismoimted,  and,  with  their 
repeating  fire,  held  the  whole  of  the  Confederate  column  in  check  until 
other  bodies  of  the  Federal  army  coming  up,  Ewell  was  obliged  to 
surrender  his  whole  command,  after  desperate  fighting  in  attempting  to 
break  through  the  lines  of  dismoimted  cavalry,  who  checked  his 
march.^ 

13.  In  the  Pjrrenees,  at  the  first  battle  of  Sauroren,  while  the  battle 
was  being  fought  on  the  height,  the  French  cavalry  beyond  the  Guy 
river,  passed  a  rivulet,  and  with  a  fire  of  carbines,  forced  the  10th 
Hussars  to  yield  some  rocky  groimd  on  Picton's  right,  but  the  18th 
Hussars  having  better  fire-arms  than  the  10th,  renewed  the  combat, 
killed  two  oflficers,  and  finally  drove  the  French  over  the  rivulet 
again.* 

14.  A  body  of  cavalry,  forming  the  rear  detachment  of  the  rear 
guard,  may  have  to  defend  a  bridge,  a  defile,  or  a  barricade ;  wliilst  the 
remainder  of  the  rear  guard  continues  its  retreat :  in  such  a  case,  part 
of  the  men  will  have  to  dismount,  and  keep  back  tbe  enemy  with  the 
fire  of  their  carbines ;  and  as  soon  as  they  consider  the  rear  guard  in 
safety,  they  remount  and  rapidly  join  it.  In  like  manner,  an  advance 
guard  can  prevent  a  retreating  enemy  from  destroying  a  bridge,  or 
making  preparations  for  defence  at  the  head  of  a  defile ;  its  fire  will 
either  stop  these  operations,  or  delay  them,  until  the  infantry  comes  up. 
In  this  manner,  the  French  dragoons,  ha^dng  dismounted,  prevented  the 
British  in  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  1808,  from  blowing  up  the  bridges  of 
Puente  Ferreira  and  Berleira.* 

15.  "  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  during  great  part  of  the  last  war 
against  the  French,  were  at  that  time  but  little  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
fire-arms  AVliilst  advancing  into  Western  Europe  the  advantages  of 
fire-arms  became  apparent ;  more  particulaiiy  when  acting  in  intersected 


*  Denison.  *  Napier,  VoL  VI.  '  Jenia. 
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and  difficult  ground :  and  the  Cossacks  managed  to  arm  themselves  vrith 
French  infantry-muskets  which  they  picked  up  on  the  field.  Then 
originated  amongst  them  the  practice  of  dismounting  by  turns  where 
the  ground  was  favourable,  and  thus  engaging  the  enemy  in  skirmishing 
order.  I  have  myself  seen  them  in  this  way  beat  cavalry  very  superior 
to  them  in  numbers,  and  infantry  also,  when  either  the  cavalry  or  the 
infantry  attempted  to  attack  them  singly.  In  such  cases  the  infantry 
soldiers  opposed  to  them  were  afraid  of  the  mounted  men,  who  stuck 
ckMe  to  their  dismounted  comrades  with  the  led  horses;  and  these 
dismounted  men  were  ready  to  jump  into  the  saddle  at  any  moment^ 
and  rush  upon  tlic  enemy,  if  they  gave  way  or  were  driven  from  their 

cover."t 

16.  *  *  *  All  experience  has  shown  that  cavaliy  who 
are  habituated  to  rely  on  their  fire-arms,  are  apt  to  lose  their  distinctive 
characteristics  of  promptitude,  impulsion,  and  resolution  in  attack ;  and 
it  would  probably  l)e  impossible,  by  any  amount  of  training,  to  combine 
such  opposite  functions  in  the  same  troops.  By  establishing  moimted 
riflemen  as  a  separate  arm  of  the  service,  men  and  horsee  of  a  size 
which,  tliough  admirably  suited  for  rapid  and  sustained  movements,  is 
deficient  in  the  power  and  weight  tliat  tell  so  formidably  in  the  charge, 
might  be  tunieil  to  excellent  account.  On  these  trooi)3  might  pro|)erly 
devolve  the  business  of  reconnoitring,  of  heading  the  ailvanced  gimrds, 
of  seizing  defiles,  and  of  surrounding  the  columns  on  the  march  with 
men  peculiarly  qualified  t4)  pick  up  and  convey  intelligence,  to  fight  on 
any  ground,  and  to  retreat  rapidly.  Joining  these  functions  to  those 
already  indicated,  it  i^  obvious  tliat  such  a  force,  far  less  expensive  tlian 
cavalr}',  would  iK>ssess  unusual  opportunities  for  brilliant  achievement 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  regular  cavalry,  sjiared  in  great  measure  the 
harassing  duties  which  fritter  away  its  strength,  would  be  preser\'ed 
intact  for  the  day  of  battle.' 

17.  To  sum  up,  in  a  few  word.s  the  special  effect  that  the  novel 
organization  of  mounted  riflemen,  '  at  the  close  of  the  American  Civil 
^Var,*  had  in  securing  the  great  results  of  this  brief,  but  momentous 
campaign. 


t  (II.  V.  (;Aii»tige,  2ik1  Ragimcnt  of  PnianAB  LAOoert  uf  the  GoaixI,  a  tlirtmfniahil 
CAvalry  ulficvr).     NoUn. 
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(1)  On  March  Slst,  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  their 
double  capfiicity  enabled  them  to  hold  their  ground  unsupported;  to 
check  the  tide  of  defeat,  and  turn  it  into  victory  for  the  Federals. 

(2)  On  April  Ist,  their  double  organization  mainly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Sheridan*s  skilful  feint;  the  result  of  which  isolated  the 
remains  of  15,000  men  from  Petersburg,  and  thus  robbed  Lee  of 
one-third  of  his  strength  at  one  blow. 

(3)  On  April  6th,  they  overtook  Lee  at  Sailor's  Creek,  and  detained 
him  till  their  own  infantiy  came  up  in  sufficient  force  to  overwhelm  his 
rearguard. 

(4)  On  the  same  day,  they  turned  liis  force  ofif  its  line  of  retreat,  and 
kept  it  surrounded  near  Appomattox  Court  House,  till  the  mass  of 
Grant's  army  came  up  and  left  him  on  the  9th,  no  alternative  but 
surrender.  In  short,  their  double  capacity  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
action  intercepted  the  retreat  at  every  point,  and  thus  completely 
frustrated  Lee's  hope  of  gaining  Lynchburg,  retiring  to  the  hills,  and 
there,  imited  to  General  Joseph  Johnston's  army,  prolonging  the  struggle 
through  another  year.  The  *  Mounted  Rifle'  plan  of  fighting,  first 
devised  by  the  Southern  Guerilla,  John  Morgan,  in  1861,  had  thus 
recoiled  upon  the  South  with  tenfold  effect.  Improved  upon  by  expe- 
rience, and  lavishly  supplied  by  the  almost  boimdless  resources  of  the 
North,  in  men,  arms,  and  horses,  it  became,  more  than  any  one  thing 
else,  the  weapon  that  gave  the  Confederacy  its  death  blow.^  ♦        ♦ 

^  Havelock. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
ARTILLERY. 

ArtiUtry  ia  an  ann  eqiuJlj  formicUble,  both  in  the  offmmYt  and  defentiTo. 


Joicna. 

1.  Tlie  great  size  of  the  battle-field  will  necessitate  very  scientific 
combinations,  and  rtM[uire  tbat  constant  communication  be  kept  up 
between  cori>s  far  away  from  one  another.  The  general  of  artillery  will 
therefore  l)e  no  longer  a  man  with  only  special  knowledge ;  specialities 
t4.'nd  to  disap{>ear  before  this  new  system  of  tactics,  on  so  much  grander 
a  Kcale  and  with  combinations  so  much  more  exact  than  the  old.^ 

2.  One  of  the  surest  means  of  using  the  artillery  to  the  best  ad  van* 
tage,  is  to  place  in  command  of  it  a  general,  who  is  at  once  a  good 
strategist  and  tactician.  This  chief  should  be  authorized  to  dispose 
not  only  of  the  reser\'e  artiller}',  but  also  of  half  the  pieces  attached  to 
the  different  corps  or  divisions  of  the  army.  He  should  also  consult 
with  the  commanding  general  as  to  the  moment  and  place  of  concen- 
tration (»f  the  mass  of  his  artillery,  in  order  to  contribute  most  to  a 
successful  issue  of  the  day,  and  he  should  never  take  the  responsibility 
of  thus  massing  his  artillery,  without  previous  orders  from  the 
commanding  general* 

3.  A  commandant  of  artillery  should  understand  well  the  general 
principles  of  each  branch  of  the  service,  since  he  is  called  upon  to 
bupply  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  different  corps  of  which  it  is 
cjmi>ose<L  His  correspondence  with  the  commanding  officers  of 
artillerk'.  at  the  advanced  i>osts,  should  put  him  in  possession  of 
all  the  movements  of  the  anny ;  and  the  disposition  and  management 
of  the  gri'at  {lark  of  artiller>'  should  depend  upon  this  information.' 

4  "Tlie  dis]M)sition!)  made  by  Xapoleon*s  celebrated  general  of 
artiller}'  '  I)an»n  Alexander  de  Senarmont/  as  regards  ita  independent 
action,  are  worthy  of  notice." 


Aoibvrt.  •JMim.CbAp.  VII.,Art44  •  NapoUoa. 
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General  Senarmont  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz  in  October,  1810, 
whilst  inspecting  a  new  battery,  he  was  struck  by  an  8-inch  shell,  and 
immediately  expired,  at  the  age  of  41  years. 

The  following  account  of  him,  is  given  in  a  work  by  Commandant  of 
Artillery  Maz6,  entitled,  Artillerie  de  Campagne,  en  France. 

"  Tliis  arm  (the  Artillery)  became  more  manageable,  was  required  to 
become  more  available,  and  to  act  with  more  independence.  Its  reserves 
better  distributed,  permitted  it  to  enter  the  action  at  the  critical  moment. 
Its  sphere  of  action  increased,  but  it  still  hesitated  to  profit  by  aU  its 
advantages.  Considered  so  long  as  a  purely  accessory  arm,  it  remained 
ignorant  of  what  it  could  do  by  itself.  It  required  a  skilful  man,  and 
one  gifted  with  military  genius,  to  draw  the  Artillery  into  the  new  and 
glorious  sphere  which  it  ought  to  fill.  This  man  was  Senarmont.  The 
bold  manner  in  which  he  employed  his  artillery  at  Friedland,  and  the 
great  results  which  were  the  consequence,  astonished  even  Napoleon. 
And  from  this  epoch  the  Emperor  considered  Artillery  as  being  capable 
of  being  employed  independently,  and  even  in  certain  cases  to  obtain 
a  particular  end  as  a  principal  arm.  We  need  only  cite  for  example  the 
great  battery  at  Wagram,  and  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  General  Drouot, 
at  LeJpsig,  Hanau,  &c.  At  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  the  want  of  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Artillery, 
recalled  to  Napoleon  the  bold  manoeuvres  at  Friedland.  '  Ah,  if  I  had 
but  Senarmont  here,'  cried  he.  What  could  be  higher  praise  than  this 
involuntary  remembrance."^ 

5.  The  proportion  of  field  artillery  to  the  other  arms,  ought  to  vary 
according  to  circumstances.  The  nature  of  the  country  to  operate  in, 
the  composition  and  qualities  of  the  troops  to  contend  against,  and  the 
object  of  the  war,  all  bear  upon  the  number  of  pieces.* 

6.  The  number  of  guns  proper  for  a  given  war  is  *  limited, 
by  reason  of  the  expense  and  embarrassment  of  transporting  a  surplus 
of  materiel ;  such  an  embarrassment  indeed  as  might,  in  marches,  more 
than  coimterbalance,  in  disadvantages,  the  advantages  which  might  be 
expected  of  them  at  the  moment  of  action.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  maximum  should  be  four  pieces  for   1000  men,  a 


Senarmont  *  Sannier. 
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proiK)rtion  moreover  which  will  soon  be  found  to  have  been  exceeded 
after  a  few  months  of  cani|>aign ;  for  the  matinel  is  not  subjected  to 
the  same  causes  of  diminution  as  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
the  })crsonnd  of  the  artillery,  so  small  in  numbers,  is  always  easily 
maintained  complete.^ 

7.  *  *  Ik>th  at  Austerlitz  and  at  Solferino,  the  beaten  armies 
brought  to  the  Held  a  great  preponderance  of  artillery,  a  lai^  part  of 
which  took  no  ^mrt  in  the  engagement.  The  truth  is,  that  the  huge 
trains  which  foUoweil  their  columns  were  too  unwieldy  to  be  arrayed.  • 
*  *  *  Frederick  brought  three  guns  per  thousand  men  to  the 
field  with  his  greater  armies,  and  increased  that  proportion  considerably 
as  his  infantry  decreased  in  numbers.  An  army  of  60,000  might  well 
lie  accomfMuiieil  by  180  guns ;  a  coqis  of  30,000  by  100  guns.' 

8.  *  In  the  invasion  of  Bohemia,  in  1866,  the  proportion  of  guns  to 
men  in  the  tliree  Prussian  armies,  consisted  as  follows ; '  The  Elbe 
anuy,  *  *  about  40,000  men  and  135  guns.  The  army  in 
the  centre,  calUni  the  1st  army,  commanded  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
numbered  81,000  men  and  270  guns.  •  •  •  ji|^  army  on 
the  left,  called  the  2nd  army,  was  separated  by  a  wide  interval  from  the 
centre  ;  it  was  commanded  by  the  Crown  I^ince,  and  contained  100,000 

men  and  360  guns. 

•  •••••• 

The  great  quantity  of  artillery  which  was  attached  to  both  armies, 
'  Austrian  and  Prussian,'  was  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  war,  and 
it  was  employed  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  this  arm  is  even  more 
than  eviT  relicHi  on  for  supiK>rting  and  covering  the  movements  of  other 
troops  ;  cous4M|ut*iitIy  it^  mobility,  or  facility  of  movement,  b  also  more 
than  ever  important.' 

9.  Artillery  may  be  classed,  under  the  several  beads  of  field  artillery 
(including  artiller}'  of  position),  siege  artillery,  and  artillery  for  the 
armament  of  garrisons,  fortresses,  and  coast  defences ;  its  equipment  is 
a  combination  of  men,  maUnri^  and  horses  necessary  for  those  scnrices.^ 


Tb«  |in>portn*ii  of  guns  t(»  the  uihcr  Anns,  tB  the  respectiTe  anniM  daring  tlit  lulisa 
campaign  of  lSft9,  wm  m  foUowt  :— 

Krench SSS  gum  to  18S,000  mcQ. 

SMtUiiiAiM    ..00       „        71.400    „ 
Anctruiu....  S16       „      230,000    „ 

LMot^^okml  MOlir. 
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10.  Field  artillery,  that  is  to  say,  the  artillery  which  is  intended  to 
accompany  an  army  for  operations  in  the  field,  may  be  divided  into  four 
separate  kinds  of  batteries,  viz. : — 

Horse  artillery  batteries. 

Field  batteries. 

Position  artillery  batteries. 

Mountain  artillery  batteries.^ 

11.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  horse  artillery  was  first  established  in 
the  year  1759,  in  the  camp  at  Landshut,  as  a  brigade  of  ten  light 
6-prs. ;  this  is  specially  deserving  of  notice,  as  the  introduction  of 
this  arm  in  every  instance  during  the  Seven  Years*  War  failed,  a 
period  at  which  we  once  more  resolved  on  the  adoption  of  large 
calibres;  and  it  turned  out  that  the  great  king  (Frederick)  was 
eventually  destined  to  attain  in  a  novel  manner  his  object  of  producing 
greater  mobility  and  capacity  for  manoeuvre,  an  object  which  he  fruit- 
lessly  aimed  at  with  the  foot  artillery.  It  is  clear  that  the  new 
creation  was  approved  of  by  the  Sing ;  for,  though  it  was  twice  des- 
troyed, at  Kiinersdorf  and  Maxen,  it  was  reorganized  a  third  time  in 
the  year  1760,  having  six  light  6-poimders  and  two  7-pounder 
howitzers,^ 

12.  The  unit  for  battle,  in  the  artillery,  is  the  battery.  It  is 
composed  of  six  or  eight  pieces,  always  marching  together,  with  their 
munitions,  and  placed  under  the  same  command.  It  is  to  the  artillery, 
what  the  battalion  is  to  the  infantry,  and  the  squadron  to  the  cavalry. 
This  corps  should  then  be  homogeneous  and  compact;  the  elements 
which  compose  it  should  have  the  same  spirit,  and  the  habit  of  being 
together.  Now,  there  are  three  distinct  elements :  the  matMei,  or  arm 
properly  so  called,  those  who  use  it,  and  those  who  transport  it.  If 
these  elements  do  not  agree,  the  artillery  is  imperfect.  The  first 
merit  of  artillery — after  the  courage  of  the  gunners  and  the  exactness 
of  their  aim — is  its  mobility.  It  is  thus  seen  how  important  is  the 
management  of  the  horses,  provided  to  draw  the  cannon.* 

13.  The  field  batteries,  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  artillery  which 
accompanies  an  army  for  active  operations,  and  they  are  especially 

*  Owen.  •  Taubert,  Cliap.  I.,  Sect.  IT.  '  Marmont. 
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suitable  for  manoeu\Tiiig  with  infantry,  although  by  mounting  the 
gunners  on  the  (carriages,  they  can  move  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  keep 
up  with  cavalry.  They  are  however,  usually  rec|uire<l  to  remain  in  one 
position  on  the  Held  for  some  time,  at  least  in  well  contested  actions, 
and  in  taking  up  fresh  ground  need  not  generally  go  beyond  an  ordinary 
trot ;  in  short  and  decisive  affairs,  in  the  retreat  of  a  force,  &c.,  rapidity 
of  movement  will  he  of  the  greatest  value  in  field  batteries,  especially 
if  the  number  of  horse  artillery  guns  be  smalL^ 

14.  Field  artillery,  is  intended  to  follow  the  troops  in  all  their 
movements,  and  to  arrive  promptly  at  a  prescribed  point,  to  crush  the 
enemy.  To  this  end  we  need  a  light  material,  of  easy  transport,  and 
very  easy  of  movement,  so  that  no  obstacle  of  ground  can  arrest  its 
progress.* 

15.  Field  batteries  were  not  organized  as  at  present  until  the 
beginning  o{  this  centur}',  and  after  the  fonuation  of  horse  artillery. 
Previous  to  this  their  organization  ami  e([uipment  was  very  defective, 
the  pieces  were  too  light,  they  were  mounted  on  badly  maile  carriages 
drawn  by  hornes  in  single  teams,  the  drivers  were  on  foot,  and  provided 
with  largtt  wliii>s  like  ordinar}'  carters,  and  the  ammunition  was  carried 
in  wooden  lioxes.' 

16.  Field  (mounted)  artillery  has  lieen  introilueed  and  is  found  well 
suited  for  almost  every  nature  of  .senice.  liOss  expensive  than  horse 
artillery,  it  is  almost  as  mpid  in  its  manoMivn*s:  it  is  less  easily  thrown 
into  C4)nfuHion.  ami  the  gunners  are  l>ctter  able  to  assist  the  drivers  in 
moments  of  dithrultv.* 

17.  Considering  the  progress  made  by  artillery  in  mobility  and 
range,  Lit«?  Fn*nrli  writers  of  authority  assert,  tliat  to  associate  it 
inttmattdy  in  future  with  infantry  wouhl  fetter  its  powers  and  diminish 
its  utility.  (inMt  efVrcts  may  Ite  proihiced  by  the  action  of  huge 
masses,  which,  ditaching  themselves  from  the  line  of  buttle,  may 
suddenly  C'lnreutnite  on  ilA  fnait  or  flunks.  To  pn)tei*t  the  swift  and 
flaring  UKA'cnuMits  of  thesie  great  liatteries,  gn*at  masses  of  cavalry  must 
follow  and  sup{N)rt  them,  drawing  off  in  the  plains,  but  iHuniug  cli»ser  in 
bhelteretl  gnmnd.  Meanwhile  the  artillery  of  di%*isions  will  be  retluced 
to  the  minimum  necejumr}'  for  the  march  and  the  pn>tC(.*tion  of  their 
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front.  This  idea  was  executed  in  the  campaign  of  1859 ;  for,  both  at 
Magenta  and  at  Solferino,  great  batteries  of  40  guns  were  drawn  from 
the  divisions  and  reserves,  and  manoeuvred  under  the  protection  of 
masses  of  cavalry.^ 

18.  At  Koniggratz,  the  reserve  artillery  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
was  sent  a  little  distance  up  the  Bistritz,  in  order  to  bring  a  fire  against 
the  flank  of  the  Sadowa  wood,  to  search  out  the  defenders,  and  if 

possible  to  dismount  the  guns  in  the  batteries  in  front  of  Lipa.*  * 

«  «  * 

19.  "  At  Solferino,  during  the  operations  in  the  centre,"  four  batteries 
of  24  guns,  were  sent  to  the  front,  and  replied  to  a  heavy  artillery  fire 
opened  by  the  Austrians,  with  a  most  decided  advantage.  Whilst  this 
artillery  combat  was  going  on,  Generals  Partouneaux  and  Des  Vaux 
arrived  with  their  two  divisions  of  cavalry ;  they  were  placed  in  rear  of 
the  right.  The  accompanying  horse  artillery  came  into  action,  and 
completed  the  success  of  the  batteries  by  taking  the  enemy's  guns 
obliquely.  The  cavalry  also  made  charges,  in  one  of  which  800  in- 
fantry were  driven  back  on  the  French  skirmishers,  who  made  them 
prisoners.* 

20.  ♦  ♦  At  Koniggratz,  a  report  was  brought  to  General 
Mutius  of  the  Crown  Pruice's  army  on  the  morning  of  the  junction  of 
that  army  with  that  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  that  it  was  urgently 
desirable  that  he  should  send  some  artillery  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
support  Franzecky's  division.  Four  batteries  immediately  pushed 
forward  at  a  trot,  covered  by  the  4th  Eegiment  of  Hussars,  crossed  the 
Trotinka  at  Luzan,  and  at  half-past  eleven  oj)ened  upon  the  Austrian 
artillery  stationed  on  the  east  of  Horenowes.*        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

21.  'At  the  Austrian  camp  of  Briick,  in  1868.' — The  positions  were 
on  all  occasions  excellent ;  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
independent  and  imfettered  command  of  the  captain,  who  usually  rode 
considerably  ahead  of  the  battery,  and  reconnoitred  the  whole  ground 
near  him.  The  ranges  were  very  long  occasionally,  even  up  to  4500 
yards.  The  batteries  never  formed  up  with  the  infantry,  but  were 
massed  on  positions  to  cover  advance  or  retreat,  or  to  break  an  enemy's 


1  Hamley,  Part  VI.,  Chap.  V.  *  Hozier,  VoL  I.  »  Lieut-Colond  Miller. 
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line.  *  *  No  attention  was  paid  to  dressing  guns  in  action, 
or  the  intervals  between  the  carriages ;  bat  the  guns  were  most  carefully 
laid,  the  men  being  interrogated  by  the  officers  &c.,  as  to  what  they  were 
firing  at^ 

22.  Of  all  the  difficiUties  that  now  beset  the  path  of  war-ministers 
and  commanders-in-chief  none  is  greater  than  this,  "where  to  find  a 
general  who  knows  how  to  use  his  artillery."  The  French  have  made 
np  their  minds  that  in  the  wars  of  the  future  field  artillery  must  not  be 
too  intimately  associated  with  infantry.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a 
battalion  in  line  or  even  skirmishers  will  soon  destroy  the  gunners,  or, 
at  least,  cripple  the  teams  of  artillery  once  within  their  practical  range. 
But  the  efiect  of  artillery  fire  is  now-a-days  almost  as  great  at  1000  yards 
as  it  is  at  200.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  possible  object  in  bringing 
np  the  guns  in  line  with  the  foot  soldiers ;  for  where  the  action  of  the 
one  b^us  that  of  the  other  terminates,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  heavy 
artillery  fire  concentrated  upon  troops  at  ranges  from  1000  to  2000  yards 
wiU  make  their  position  almost  untenable,  unless  they  are  sheltered 
behind  earthworks.  Divisional  artillery  should  be  let  alone  as  far  as 
possible  by  divisional  commanders.  The  duty  of  captains  of  batteries 
is  to  take  up  such  positions  as  will  enable  the  guns  to  be  scattered  but 
their  fire  to  be  convergent.  And  the  extent  of  range  now  possible  for 
field  guns  limits  very  considerably  the  necessity  for  their  losing  time  by 
movement.  Tlie  conunander-in-chief  of  the  anuy,  should  always  hold 
in  reser>'e  masses  of  cavalry  and  artillery  to  be  employed  as  the  necessity 
of  the  moment  may  dictate.  But  to  the  end  that  field  artillery  should 
be  able  to  act  readily  when  called  upon,  it  is  needful  that  sufficient 
mobility  should  \m  imparteil  to  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  field 
artiller}'  should  appn>ach  so  nearly  to  horse  artillery  as  to  accompany 
the  manoMivres  of  cavalr}'  at  a  gallo]) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
abnolutelv  neceMiar>'  that  it  should  be  able  to  move  distances  of  a  mile 
or  so  at  a  smart  trot  without  Unliving  the  gunnem  toiling  breathless 
behind.  This  is  no  overdrani'n  supposition.  Such  a  state  of  things 
actually  occurred  at  the  Alma,  where  the  officers  of  a  field  battery 
which  was  calli'd  upon  to  make  a  moderately  rapid  advance  found 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  without  their  men  except  two 

*  PortifB  TtMtr. 
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gunners  to  each  piece.  Instead  of  superintending,  watching  the  move* 
ments  of  the  enemy,  and  directing  the  labours  of  their  men,  the  officers 
had  to  dismount  and  actually  assist  in  the  loading  and  firing,  which 
was  all  the  slower  because  the  pieces  were  undermanned.  They  did 
their  duty,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives.^ 

23.  The  full  amount  of  protection  and  support  to  be  obtained  firom 
field  batteries  of  light  guns  would  appear  to  depend  upon  their  means 
of  mobility  not  being  too  limited,  permitting  these  guns  to  be  moved 
when  circumstances  require  them  from  position  to  position  within 
proper  Kmits  and  with  their  escorts,  at  an  increased  rate  of  mancduvre 
over  the  battalions  of  infantry,  that  is  at  a  trot^  and  to  be  capable  of 
opening  fire  at  an  early  moment  instead  of  proceeding  at  the  ordinary 
pace  of  infantry.  Batteries  of  light  field  guns  usually  composing  the 
greater  proportion  of  artillery  employed  in  the  field,  and  being 
organized  on  an  economical  establishment  of  horses,  it  becomes  of 
weighty  consideration  when  conducting  a  campaign  to  have  their 
mobility  and  celerity  of  movement  fully  developed,  thereby  increasing 
the  utility  of  the  bulk  of  the  artillery.^ 

24.  To  gain  from  mobility  *  its  greatest  efifect,  field  batteries 
should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  converted  into  horse  artillery,  by  which 
the  greatest  possible  rapidity  of  manoeuvre  would  be  attained ;  batteries 
would  constantly  shift  their  positions,  so  as  always  to  take  the  line 
diagonally  or  in  flank,  and  by  rapid  retreat  would  baffle  a  coimter- 
attack.  Eifled  guns  of  larger  calibre  than  those  of  the  field-batteries, 
corresponding  to  those  formerly  called  guns  of  position,  can  now  easily 
follow  the  march  of  troops,  and  take  part  in  the  line  of  battle.  Their 
value  in  protecting  refused  portions  of  the  line  from  coimter-attack, 
covering  fixed  points, — such  as  bridges  and  defiles, — enfilading  distant 
parts  of  the  hostile  line,  and  silencing  troublesome  batteries,  is  so  great, 
that  immense  advantages  would  in  many  cases  be  gained  by  increasing 
their  numbers.* 

25.  The  field-battery  equipment  of  the  Prussian  army  is  light,  and 
adapted  for  rapid  movement  over  long  distances ;  six  men  can  be  carried 
with  the  gun,  independently  of  the  waggon,  viz. :  a  mounted  No.  1, 
three  men  on  the  limber,  and  two  on  axle-tree  seats;  these  seats  are 
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safe  and  comfortable ;  they  have  cylindrical  springs  of  india-rubber, 
which   it  is  said  wear  very  well.  •  •  •  Lightness 

and  ca[>ability  of  rapid  movement,  id  more  than  ever  necessary  now 
with  field  batt4>rie8 ;  this  follows  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  gims  at  long  range.  At  the  mana*uvres,  "  Prussian 
Divisional  in  the  Khine  l^vince,  18G8/*  tliis  could  be  readily  appre- 
ciated ;  the  country  being  one  of  wide  swelling,  rolling  lulls, — ^the 
features  on  a  grand  scale — the  artillery  was  often  obliged  to  remain 
a  long  way  behind,  to  cover  advances  of  the  infantry,  and  then  would 
be  comi)ellcd  to  move  rapidly  for  a  long  distance  to  the  front 
again.^ 

26.  Tlie  Austrians  do  not  keep  up  any  horse  artillery  proper.  When 
a  battery  is  attached  to  a  brigade  of  caN'alry,  the  number  of  horses  in 
each  gun  is  increased  to  six.  Six  men  are  carried  on  the  two  seats  in  the 
front  part  of  the  carriage,  the  seventh  rides  on  a  saddle  on  the  trail' 

27.  Field  artillery  to  be  really  effective,  should  combine  accuracy 
and  quickness  of  tire  with  considerable  celerity  of  movement;  the 
former  of  these  will  dei)end  on  the  instruction  and  general  efficiency  of 
the  officers  and  men  composing  the  liattery,  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of 
the  guns  em[>IoyeiI,  and  the  tatter  will  be  secured  by  haWng  the  carriages 
of  suitable  construction  and  well  horsed,  for  othem'ise  artillery  becomes 
a  troublesome  and  sometimes  even  a  useless  appendage  to  an  army.' 

28.  The  general  rule  runs  thus :  the  fire  should  be  slow  as  long  as 
the  enemy  is  at  a  distance,  and  the  probability  of  a  hit  small :  quicker 
when  the  enemy  comes  nearer,  when  the  distances  can  be  judged  more 
accurately,  and  when  its  effect  increases ;  and  quicker  with  canister  shot 
at  the  critical  momentM,  shortly  before  and  after  attacks  are  made  with 
the  steel,  when  our  liattalions  advance  to  the  attack  with  the  bayonet^  or 
the  84|ua<ln)n8  to  the  chai)^,  when  the  enemy's  troo{is  advance  to 
tlic  attack  of  ours,  when  they  are  delayed  by  obstacles  of  ground,  or 
when  they  ex]MMse  their  flank.* 

20.  Tlie  Annstrong  12-pr.  C4in  fire  about  two  rounds  \teT  minute, 
with  approximate  accuracy  in  laying.  When  great  precision  in  laying 
is  not  rei[uire<l,  a  smooth-U>reil  gun  can  fire  two  roimds  of  solid  shot  in  a 
minute,  or  three  rountls  of  case,  which  ret^uiro  less  time  in  laying. 
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Each  gun  might  fire  nine  rounds  of  solid  shot  upon  the  cavalry  'approach- 
ing from  1000  yards/  during  the  first  400  yards ;  one  round  of  solid  and 
two  of  case  shot  during  the  next  400,  and  two  rounds  of  case  during 
the  last  200  ;  making  a  total  from  each  gun  of  ten  rounds  of  solid  shot, 
and  four  of  case.  ♦  ♦  ♦  On  opening  fire,  if  the  distance  of 
the  enemy  be  not  known,  it  is  better  to  fire  rather  short  of,  than  over 
the  object  *  This  remark  especially  applies  to  rifled  guns,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  when  an  enemy  ia  at  close  quarters  to  depress  the 
guns  sufficiently,  so  as  if  possible  to  burst  the  shells  just  in  his  front.^ 


Reserve  Artillery. 

30.  Batteries  of  position  are  designed  for  the  defence  of  posts, 
intrenched  camps,  lines,  &c.,  and  for  the  occupation  of  important 
positions  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  may  also  be  used  as  a  means 
of  connecting  the  difierent  forts  and  batteries  which  may  be  situated  on 
any  coast.  When  used  in  offensive  operations,  this  species  of  artillery 
becomes  artillery  of  reserve,  to  be  brought  forward  at  critical  periods  of 
the  attack.* 

31.  All  field  artillery  may  be  said  to  have  been  artillery  of  position 
previous  to  the  Seven  Years'  War,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  cases,  it  possessed  little  yiobility,  and  usually  remained  during 
an  action  in  one  position  without  attempting  to  manoeuvre ;  it  generally 
opened  an  engagement,  and  almost  invariably  became  the  prey  of  the 
victor.  After  the  field  artillery  was  lightened,  and  rendered  capable 
of  rapid  movements,  artillery  of  position  then  became  reserve  artillery.' 


*  The  Dartmoor  Special  Committee  held  in  1869,  were  of  opimon, — 'that  the  plan  of 

firing  a  trial  shot  to  ascertain  the  range  will,  with  the  present  guns,  not  prove  sufficiently 

accurate  to  obviate  the  necessity,  of  carrying  an  instrument  specially  devised  for  the 

purpose.    They  base  their  opinion  upon  the  belief  that,  although  on  tolerably  level  and 

open  ground  and  at  a  moderate  distance,  the  burst  of  a  percussion  sheU  on  graze  wiU 

probably  be  seen,  and  afford  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  graze ;  upon  enclosed  and 

broken  ground,  or  at  a  long  range,  the  probability  is  that  the  graze  of  the  trial  shot 

would  not  be  seen  from  the  guns,  or  if  seen,  the  configuration  of  the  ground  might  cause 

the  trial  shot  to  give  an  erroneous  idea  of  it.    This  was  particularly  noticed  during  some 

of  the  experiments  at  Dartmoor.         *         ^         With  Nolan's  range-finder,  the  gun 

detachments  were  enabled  to  measure  the  range  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  about  !( 

minutes.*    F.J.S. 

1  Hand-Book.  •  Owen.  •  Ibid, 
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32.  Seservo  batteries  arc  usually  placed  in  the  third  line,  with  the 
reserves  of  the  other  arms,  and  formed  in  column,  with  a  front  of  one  or 
two  batteries,  sheltere<l  from  tire.^ 

33.  How  im{)ortant  an  effect  the  sudden  ap])earance  of  a  propor- 
tionately small  reserve  of  artillerj'  accompanied  by  fresh  troops  nuiy 
have,  was  demonstrated  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  on  1 4th  June,  1800; 
in  this  action  the  twelve  pieces  of  Boudct's  division,  which  had  only 
just  arrived,  checked  the  victorious  career  of  the  Austrians  by  their 
unexpected  and  effective  fire ;  they  became,  too,  the  supporting  point 
of  all  the  manoeuvres  which  turned  the  fate  of  the  action.  It  was  the 
last  barrier  of  the  already  beaten  French  army;  by  it  the  French 
commander-in-chief  supported  his  discomfited  and  exhausted  divisions ; 
and  from  it,  and  the  impetuous  attack  of  fresh  forces,  resulted  the  change 
which  snatched  the  blood-bought  victory  from  the  Austrians.' 

34.  'Reserves,  intended  for  movement,  ought  to  be  able  to  more 
with  facility,  and  for  artillery  which  often  has  to  take  post  at  long 
distances,  horse  artillery  should  be  employed.'' 

35.  It  in,  *  proper  to  have  horse  artillery  in  reserve,  which 
may  be  carried  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  any  threatened  point.  General 
Benningsen  had  great  cause  for  self  congratulation  at  Eylau  because  he 
had  fifty  light  guns  in  roAorve ;  for  they  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
enabling  him  to  recover  him^^elf  when  his  line  had  been  broken  through 
between  the  centre  and  the  left.^ 

3G.     The  buttle  of  Lutzen  was  fought  on  the  2nd  May,  1813,  between 
the  Allies  and  the  French,  ending  in  the  retreat  of  the  former.  * 

*  *        Tlie  AllioH  had  4:i8  guns,  while  the  French  had  but  236, 

so  that  the  victory*  on  the  side  of  the  latter  mav  be  considered  to  be 
due  to  the  perfiK.*t  knowledge  possessed  by  Napoleon  of  the  application 
of  artiller}'  in  the  field,  and  especially  as  regarded  the  employment  of 
the  reser\'eH.  •••••• 

•  ••••• 

The  allit'd  army  employed  in  this  engagement  an  immense  number 
of  gunn,  nearly  Hcv(*n  to  1000  men,  but  instead  of  keeping  a  strong 
reser^'e  ready  t4i  turi  with  effect  upon  an  emergency,  they  appear  to  have 
placed  their  batt4*rieH  between  the  infantrj*  columns,  and  allowed  them 


tiMmier.  *  TAolwrt,  ChA|k  V.,  H^cL  XXIX.  •  (HMmoaiK  Aaborl 
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to  scatter  their  fire.  Fifty  pieces  were  however  in  position  at  Lisdorf, 
and  if  brought  up  to  oppose  the  last  French  attack  on  Kaya,  the  battle 
ought  to  have  been  gained  by  the  allies,  notwithstanding  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  French  numbers.^ 


Po9itiou8  for  Gum. 

37.  In  choosing  a  position  upon  the  field  for  artillery,  the  following 
principles  should  be  chiefly  borne  in  mind,  viz. :  that  the  guns  shoidd 
command  not  only  the  approaches  to  the  weakest  points  of  the  position, 
but  also  if  practicable,  the  whole  of  the  groimd  within  their  range ; 
that  they  should  not  inconvenience  the  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  they 
support,  and  that  they  should  be  as  far  removed,  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  out  of  the  range  of  any  place  which  might  afford  a  shelter  for 
the  enemy's  infantry,  and  from  whence  the  latter  could  harass  the 
gunners.  If  this,  however,  be  impracticable,  one  or  more  guns  must  be 
told  off  to  keep  down  the  enemy's  fire.  When  guns  are  placed  to 
defend  a  position,  to  protect  troops  in  passing  a  river,  &c.,  it  is  always 
advisable  that  the  batteries  should  be  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
but  should  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  concentrate  and  cross  their  fire 
on  the  ground  in  front.^ 

38.  The  officer's  first  business,  after  putting  a  gun  in  position,  will 
be  to  ascertain,  by  actual  measurement,  the  distance  of  every  well 
marked  object  within  range ;  next  to  mask  and  protect  his  guns  and 
men,  by  ingenious  use  of  whatever  means  are  at  hand.* 

39.  The  natural  cover,  which  ground  almost  everywhere  affords, 
and  which  a  practised  glance  alone  can  discover  and  turn  to  account,  is 
either  calculated  to  catch  or  turn  off  the  enemy's  projectiles,  such  as 
swamps,  meadows,  ditches,  heights,  slight  unevennesses  and  ruts,  low 
dikes,  ledges  of  earth,  hollow  ways,  &c.,  or  of  a  nature  to  hide  the 
pieces  from  the  enemy's  sight,  and  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  lay  his 
pieces  and  to  estimate  the  distance,  such  as  hedges,  thickets,  fields  of 
com,  deep  heather,  &c.  Heights  which  slope  gently  towards  the  enemy 
afford  the  best  cover,  by  withdrawing  the  pieces  behind  the  ridge  so 
far  back  that  the  levelled  gim  is  alone  seen  above  it.* 

1  Owen.  >  md.  »  Hand-Book.  *  Taubert,  Chap.  III.,  Sect.  X. 
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40.  When  guns  are  in  position  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  they  should  be 
retired  from  it  as  fur  aa  they  can  without  losing  the  command ;  the 
more  they  are  retired,  the  more  the  men  will  be  corered.  If  it  be 
necesaar}',  that  they  should  be  placed  clojie  to  the  edge,  it  ithould  not  bo 
done  till  the  tiring  in  about  to  commence.' 

41.  The  position  in  advance  of  the  front  of  the  other  troops  has  the 
disadvantage  of  exposing  a  double  object  to  the  enemy's  projectiles ;  it 
entails,  too,  in  the  attack  the  necessity  of  the  other  troops  breaking 
through  the  intervals  of  the  pieces,  thereby  masking  their  fire  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would.  The  position  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the 
troops  is  especially  hazardous  for  horse  artillery  when  allied  to  cavalry, 
because  the  latter  is  compelled  to  pass  through  the  artillery  both  in 
ad^'anco  and  retreat,  and  the  artillery  in  an  unsuocessftd  attack,  may 
happen  to  be  ridden  over  by  friend  and  foe.^ 

42.  Artiller}'  is  an  arm  equally  formidable  both  in  the  offensive  and 
defensive.  Ab  an  offensive  means,  a  great  battery  well  managed  may 
break  an  enemy's  line,  throw  it  into  confusion,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  troops  that  are  to  make  an  assault.  As  a  defensive  means,  it 
doubles  the  stn^ngth  of  a  position,  not  only  on  account  of  the  material 
injury  it  inflicts  upon  his  troops,  but  also  by  greatly  increasing  the 
peril  of  approaching  near,  and  specially  within  the  range  of  grape.  It 
is  no  less  important  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places  or 
intrenched  camps ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  main  reliances  in  modem  systems 
of  fortification.' 

43.  In  a  battle,  each  arm,  according  to  circumstances,  takes  the 
princi{)Hl  {wrt.  In  critical  moments,  when  both  sides  have  the  same 
chancers  (if  succohk,  or  when  the  efforts  of  the  infantr>'  and  cavalry  have 
not  led  to  any  result,  the  artiller}'  takes  the  lead  and  gives  the  decisive 
blow ;  but,  more  frequently,  its  work,  always  important,  is  secondary 
and  consists  in  affording  support  by  its  fire,  to  other  arms*  It  is  the 
special  duty  of  the  batteries  of  divisions,  who  have  no  other  tactics ;  to 
follow  and  sup{)ort  with  judgment  the  movements  of  the  troops  to  which 
they  are  attached.* 


>  HsiMlBouk.  •  Tsabert,  Clwp.  IIL,  BmX  X. 
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44.  *  *  *  If  the  artillery  is  to  act  upon  an  isolated 
point ;  the  infantrj'^  and  cavalry  troops  designed  to  protect  it  and  assure 
its  safety,  must  be  subordinate  to  it  in  all  their  movements.^ 

45.  ■  To  post  cannon  to  advantage,  with  due  regard  to  their  defence 
and  t]ie  means  of  withdrawing  them,  is  perhaps  the  most  anxious  part 
of  a  generars  duty,  in  occupying  or  attacking  a  position.  Its  difficulty 
is  ill  imderstood  save  by  artillery  officers,  or  those  well  trained  in 
tactics.  Hence  a  very  frequent  source  of  error  as  to  the  strength  of 
positions,  and  one  especially  made  as  regards  our  late  example — 
Solferino.  The  hill  round  the  tower  has  been  described  as  of  great 
strength.  It  was  not  really  so,  since  its  crest  was  too  narrow  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  Austrian  guns,  and  the  access  to  it  through  steep 
lanes  so  bad  as  to  make  officers  imwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
defence  which  they  feared  would  end  (as  it  partly  did  in  fact),  in  their 
finding  their  retreat  intercepted.  Yet  the  change  introduced  by  the 
Great  Napoleon  of  massing  guns  for  attack  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
in  the  right  direction.  A  concentrated  fire  is  proved  not  only  to  do 
more  proportionate  damage  to  the  enemy,  but  to  have  the  effect  of 
protecting  the  batteries  themselves.  Colonel  Fremantle  has  taken 
pains  to  show  that  a  similar  process  to  the  French  Emperor's  was 
forced  by  experience  on  the  artillerists  of  Leo  in  the  Virginian 
campaigns.  The  improved  lightness  of  modem  carriages  gives  marked 
facilities  for  such  combination,  as  the  superior  range  now  attained 
permits  the  front  of  the  army  to  be  swept  effectually,  and  the  enemy's 
columns  to  be  taken  in  flank — the  most  formidable  direction  which  can 
be  used — without  that  subdivision  of  the  batteries  heretofore  in  vogue. 
This  tendency  to  mass  guns  for  a  decisive  stroke  in  battle,  with  the 
increased  means  of  transport  now  available,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  proportion  of  artillery  will  be  fully  maintained,  though  it  is 
not  probable  that  late  improvements  will  cause  it  to  be  increased.* 

46.  In  two  respects  the  fire  of  artillery  is  superior  in  degree  to  the 
fire  of  infantry :  first,  in  the  extent  of  its  range ;  secondly,  in  the 
power  of  its  projectiles.  To  exercise  its  full  effects,  it  should — first, 
begin  to  fire  at  a  range  beyond  that  of  small  arms,  without  falling  into 
the  error,  so  frequently  condemned  by  Frederick,  of  commencing  its 
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fire  at  impracticable  ranges ;  secondly,  it  should  so  direct  its  fire  on  the 
opposing  troops  as  to  give  full  scope  to  the  destructive  power  of  the 
projectiles.^ 

47.  Artillery  fire  is  least  efiective,  when  the  batteries  stand  exactly 
opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy  and  on  a  base  parallel  to  theirs,  so  that 
those  of  his  shots  that  miss,  pass  through  the  intervals  of  the  battery. 
Positions  of  guns,  which  are  oblique  to  the  enemy,  or  which  can  be 
taken  in  flank  are  faulty :  nhould  circumstances  in  action  render  the 
taking  up  of  such  a  position  compulsory  for  a  short  period,  increasing 
the  intervals  is  a  method  of  lessening  the  losses  much  to  be  recom- 
mended. Artillery  should  not  take  up  a  position  under  the'  effectije 
fire  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  unless  the  main  object  of  the  fight 
imperatively  demands  it.  It  should,  generally  speaking,  keep  at  a 
distance  from  woods  or  the  skirts  of  villages,  hedges  or  ditches,  which 
the  enemy  has  occupied  with  infantry,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  eflbctive 
range  of  their  fire-arms.'        •        • 

48.  The  only  formation  for  artillery  in  action  is,  of  course,  that  of 
line.  The  leaving  of  intervals  between  the  guns  (nineteen  jrards) 
necessary  for  the  limbering  up  of  the  pieces,  enables  a  battery  to 
sustain  for  a  considerable  time  a  direct  fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery, 
which,  from  its  weight  and  accuracy  might  appear  destructive.  But  in 
gaining  a  direction  oblique  to  the  enemy's  front,  a  line  of  guns  will 
frequently  be  exposed  to  enfilade.  A  partial  remedy  for  this  in  open 
ground,  is  to  retire  the  guns  in  echelon  to  the  exposed  flank.  The 
same  order  is  applicable  when  numerous  batteries  are  for  a  particular 
purpose  ooncentratcd  on  a  part  of  the  enemy's  line.' 

49.  The  concentration  of  artillery  fire  upon  a  single  point  of  the 
enemy's  position,  *  *  may  be  accomplished  by  an  oblique 
direction  of  liich  piece  of  a  detachment  of  artillery,  standing  upon  a 
base  parallel  to  the  enemy's  position,  or  by  placing  two  or  more  lines 
of  pieces  in  oblique  echelon.* 

50.  Artiller}'  commences  the  action,  in  firing  upon  all  points  of  the 
enemy'n  line.  Scattered  along  the  frtmt  of  the  line  of  battle,  its  fire 
keeps  the  enemy  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  point  of  attack.  It  keeps 
the  engagement  at  a  distance  beyond  the  rcoch  of  small  arms ;  it  covert 
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the  movements  of  other  arms ;  it  prepares  for  the  action  of  cavalry  and 
infantry;  it  supports  offensive  movements,  protects  the  retreat  and 
restores  the  combat ;  it  facilitates  the  passage  of  rivers  and  aids  power- 
fully in  the  attack  and  defence  of  villages,  and  of  posts,  and  intrenched 
camps.  When  employed  in  a  mass,  it  shatters  the  enemy's  line  and 
decides  the  contest.  In  this  manner  Napoleon  employed  his  artillery  in 
the  great  wars  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Empire,  when  the  armies 
had  become  considerably  large.^ 

51.  The  choice  of  the  object  to  be  fired  at  must  be  determined  by 
the  particular  purpose  the  artillery  endeavours  to  effect,  and  should  be 
changed  with  that  purpose  during  the  course  of  the  action.  In  the 
beginning  of  an  engagement,  and  when  the  pieces  cannot  yet  contribute 
to  their  own  defence,  they  direct  their  fire  where  the  distance,  ground, 
and  position  of  the  enemy  hold  out  the  greatest  promise  of  effect. 
When  the  battle  has  advanced,  and  in  decisive  moments  the  objects  to 
be  fired  at  suggest  themselves,  and  the  pieces  should  then  fire  against 
those  arms  of  the  enemy  whose  resistance  is  most  obstructive  or  advance 
most  formidable.  On  the  offensive,  the  fire  is  chiefly  directed  against 
the  enemy's  artillery,  in  order  to  divert  their  fire  from  the  other  troops, 
and  to  facilitate  the  advance  of  the  latter ;  on  the  defensive,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  especiaUy  directed  against  the  enemy's  infantry  or 
cavalry,  to  prevent  their  advance.  In  the  last  case  should  the  artillery 
be  plied  by  that  of  the  enemy,  it  should  not  on  that  accoimt  be  induced 
to  divert  itself  from  its  object.  A  number  of  objects  should  not  be 
chosen,  for  this  leads  to  a  reprehensible  scattering  of  the  fire,  and 
produces  no  decided  result;  while  the  concentration  of  artillery  fire 
upon  a  small  space  seldom  fails  of  effecting  the  object  in  view,  because 
relative  loss  is  more  decisive  than  absolute.^ 


Descriptiom  of  Fire,  efnployed. 

52.  The  kind  of  fire  and  nature  of  projectile  to  be  employed  in  the 
different  cases  which  may  present  themselves  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
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the  formation  of  the  enemy's  troops,  their  ditstance,  Ac,  and  the  effect 
that  it  is  desirable  to  produce.  In  general,  shot  and  shell  are  fired 
against  troops  en  masse  or  in  column,  or  when  a  line  can  be  enfiladed  or 
taken  obliquely;  case  shot  and  shrapnel  against  troops  dispersed  or 
scattered,  the  former  being  used  at  short  ranges  up  to  about  300  yards, 
and  the  latter  at  the  same  ranges  as  those  at  which  shot  and  shell  are 
fired.  41  41  4i  Case  shot  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
against  troops  at  the  distance  before  stated,  and  especially  if  there  be 
no  great  exposure  of  the  gunners  to  the  fiire  of  musketry  from  the 
flanks ;  if  troops  especially  cavalrj'  are  advancing  upon  a  battery  within 
a  very  short  distance,  double  charges  of  case  fired  from  the  guns  will  do 
very  great  execution,  and  for  close  quarters  smooth-bored  pieces  would 
most  probably  have  a  great  advantage  over  rifled  guns.  The  use  of 
case  will,  however,  depend  in  a  measure  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  it 
is  not  nearly  so  effective  on  soft  or  marshy  ground,  as  when  the  latter 
is  hard  and  stony.^ 

53.  Against  a  deployed  line,  whether  marching  by  the  front  or  by  a 

flank,  case  sliot,  tliat  is,  grape,  canister,  and  splierical  case  (sometimes 

called  shrapnel),  are  most  suitable;  as  these  all  scatter,  right  and  left,  to 

a  considerable  distance. 

•  •••••  « 

Case  shot,  arc  uHsmtahle  agaiMi  coiumu,  as  they  consist  of  a  number  of 
small  balls,  wliich  have  not  momentum  enough  to  penetrate  into  it  to 
any  deptL 

A  shot,  on  the  other  liand,  comes  shrieking  and  tearing  ita  way 
through  the  entire  column  carrying  destruction  to  the  very  rearmost 
ranks.  The  hesitation  produced  in  not  limited  to  the  leading  ranks, 
but  extendi  throughout  the  column.  Tliiui  l)oth  the  actual  and  the 
moral  effect  of  1«11  on  a  close  column,  is  much  superior  to  that  of  graiie 
or  canister.  At  the  bridge  of  Lodi.  tlie  Austrian  gimners  plied  the 
French  column  with  grope.  If  tliey  had  used  round-shot  insteail,  it  b 
doubtful  whetlier  Buonaparte  would  have  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
bridge.^ 

54.  \\lien  used  against  breasittoi'kn  of  mih  or  lo^jn  of  irooc/,  guns 

i  Oven.  •  Uppitt. 
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should  be  fired  with  moderate  or  shattering  charges ;  so  as  more  surely 
to  demolish  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the  destructive 
effect  of  the  fire,  by  scattering  the  splinters.^ 

55.  Case  shot  produces  its  greatest  effect  against  cavalry,  taking  into 
consideration  both  men  and  horses ;  it  is  less  efficacious  against  infantry, 
and  still  less  against  artillery.  This  must  be  evident,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  cavalry  occupying  a  greater  surface,  and  being  much 
higher  ought  to  be  more  exposed  to  its  effects  than  infantry ;  and  that 
the  latter  will  suffer  more  from  it  than  the  artillery,  the  guns  being 
separated  from  each  t)ther  by  considerable  intervals.  Case  shot  shotdd 
be  used  with  field  guns  up  to  250  yards,  with  the  heavy  natures  up  to 
500  yards.  Shrapnel  and  segment  shells  are  case  shot  extended,  but 
they  require  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  them,  in  order  to 
combine  the  right  elevation  with  the  proper  length  of  the  fuze.  Case 
shot  has  not  much  effect  against  troops  drawn  up  behind  an  abatis,  as 
the  branches  of  trees  intercept  the  balls.  If  the  ground  be  imequal  or 
covered  with  brushwood,  soft,  marshy,  with  deep  ruts  perpendictdar  to 
the  line  of  fire,  a  great  part  of  the  balls  will  produce  no  effect ;  they  wiU 
lodge.' 

56.  Large  mortar  shells,  13,  10,  and  8-inch,  are  generally  used  in 
bombarding  towns  and  works,  and  for  these  purposes,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  shell  should  penetrate  and  then  burst,  the  fuze  being  therefore 
bored,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "  long ;"  these  shells  are  most  useful 
in  destroying,  and  setting  fire  to  buildings  and  magazines,  levelling 
earthworks,  &c.  The  small  mortar  shells  are  generally  fired  against 
troops  posted  behind  cover,  and  they  should  therefore  be  made  to  explode 
at  the  instant  they  reach  the  ground ;  if  they  penetrate  into  the  groimd, 
and  then  explode,  the  splinters  will  have  little  lateral  range,  and  the 
destructive  effect  of  the  shells  will  be  greatly  deci-eased.^ 

57.  High  angle  fire  is  intended  to  strike  a  horizontal  and  covered 
object,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  low  angle  fire  by  an  extremely 
curved  trajectory.  The  shell  is  intended  to  remain  where  it  first  strikes, 
and  there  explode.     The   explosive  effect,  is  chiefly  depended  upon. 

3|»  I*  I*  I*  "P  ▼  ^ 

The    explosion    of   the    shell,  gives    this    nature  of   fire  a   marked 
*  Lippitt.  '  Manual  Artillery  Ezercites.  •  Owen. 


superiority  over  low  angle  fire,  retiuires  tlie  pieces  to  be  sen-ed  with 
culmiiesis  ami  an  attentive  o1)ser\'atiun  of  the  hitA  ami  explosions.  It 
must  conse^iuently  only  \k  use<l  from  safe  ]N)Hitions,  in  which  the 
battery  can  remain  for  a  considerable  len^h  of  time  stationary.^ 

58.  The  5|-inch  ro}'al  and  4![-inch  Cd'hom  mortars,  will  tie  found 
very  useful  in  the  attack  of  intrenched  {K>sts,  on  account  of  thuir 
portability,  for  which  reason  they  can  tie  em]iloyed  in  situations  where 
it  would  be  impossible  to  move  >(uns.  In  India,  they  luive  been  found 
very  effective  in  the  attack  of  hill  forts,  stockades,  i&c- 


Enfihuiv  and  Obiique  Firr. 

59.  If  the  enemy  advance  in  de]>loyed  lines,  the  batteries  shoidd 
endeavour  to  cross  their  fire  in  order  to  strike  the  lines  obli(|ueIy.  If 
guns  can  be  so  ]»laced  as  to  enfilade  a  line  of  trooiM,  a  most  {lowerful 
cfToct  is  pn)duce<l.  When  the  enemy  advance  in  columns,  they  may  be 
liattere<I  in  front.  It  is  aclvantaf^nms  also  to  attack  them  oblii|ueIy,  and 
e(i{)ecially  in  flank  and  reverse.  The  mond  effect  of  a  reverse  fire  u|ton 
a  twidy  of  tnM»]M  i.s  inconceivable;  and  the  best  soldiers  are  generally  put 
to  flight  by  it.  The  tine  movement  of  Xey  on  Preiatitz  at  Idiutzen.  was 
neutralizeil  by  a  few  jiieces  of  Kleint  s  artillery,  which  Unjk  his  ctdumns 
in  flank,  chei'ke<l  them,  and  decithtl  the  marshal  t4»  deviate  from  the 
excellent  direi'tion  he  was  pursuing.  A  few  ]»ieces  of  light  artiller}', 
thrown  at  all  liazanls  u|N»n  the  enemys  flank,  iiuiy  ]inKluce  most 
imiKirtnnt  results,  far  overUdancing  the  risks  ruii.^ 

t>0.  It  has  faH|uently  hapiiene^l,  that  Imtteries.  [daced  in  [utoition^ 
where  they  could  use  oblique  fin*,  have  greatly  contributetl  t<»wanLs 
winning  a  Uittle.  At  Marengo,  the  disonler.  causinl  in  Zach's  ci»lumn. 
bv  tin*  artillerv  of  I>esaix,  the  whole  of  which  Miflen*d  from  the  oblique 
fire,  was  amazing.  At  Ligiiy.  XaiMiletm  iinqiaretl  the  way  tor  Iiia  attack 
on  the  Pni.soian  centn*,  by  using  obli«pie  tin*.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the 
l«ttlo  of  Austerlitz,^  e<|ually  pnives  the  iui|Nirtance  of  oblitpie  tin*.  At 
nHUtZ4*n.  Ney's  moxement  u|H»n  l*n*iiititz,  was  ain>ste<l  by  M»me  li^ht 
guns  of  KleiMt,  which  t^Nik  the  Fn*nrh  columns  in  flank.* 

*  iWim  Ambvrt,  here  rrfvra  U*  hU  wiirk,  *  EtuiU**  TM-ti«|Unc*     F.J.S. 
>  TaubcH.  CliAp.  111..  Sect  XI.  *  iNicti.  *  Juiuiut.  TLai*.  VII  .  Alt,  40. 
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61.  *  *  Improyements  in  artillery  have  given  it  greater 
boldness.  Drawing  nearer  the  general  direction  of  the  enemy's  lines,  it 
will  take  up  positions  suitable  for  oblique  fire.  Its  extreme  mobility 
will  enable  it  to  escape  from  attacks,  and  generally  speaking  it  will  have 
nothing  further  to  fear  than  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns.  It  is  plain,  that 
the  great  range  of,  and  liberty  accorded  to  the  artillery,  will  extend  the  use 
of  enfilade  and  oblique  fire.  In  consequence  of  the  great  range  of  rifled 
guns,  turning  movements  and  diversions,  on  the  field  of  battle,  must  be 
made  with  a  wider  circuit;  in  order  that  the  effects  of  oblique  and 
enfilade  fire  may  be  avoided.^ 


Massing  Chum. 

62.  The  engagement  once  begun, '  says  Napoleon,'  he  who  is  able  to 
bring  suddenly  and  unknown  to  the  enemy,  upon  the  most  important 
points  an  unexpected  number  of  guns>  is  certain  of  success.  This  is  the 
great  secret  of  *  la  grande  tactique.' 

^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

The  great  range  of  artillery  of  the  present  day,  makes  it,  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  seek  with  care  for  positions,  whence  its  fire  can  be 
used  within  the  greatest  limits.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  mass  guns  upon  such  positions,  which  appear  most 
favourable. 

"  The  part  played  by  artillery  in  war,"  says  Marshal  Marmont,  "  has 
daily  acquired  more  importance  not  only  from  its  increase,  but  also  on 
account  of  its  great  mobility,  which  permits  of  almost  an  imlimited 
combination  of  movements.  There  are  however,  limits  to  this  mobility 
which  enables  us  to  assemble  upon  a  given  point  a  great  number  of 
guns." 

These  limits  have  been  now  withdrawn,  so  that  it  seems  possible  for 
artillery  to  assemble  in  enormous  masses,  at  the  most  advantageous 
points.  The  massing  of  artillery  upon  the  same  part  of  a  field  of  battle, 
oi'ten  causes  great  difficulties  in  the  deployments  of  batteries ;  sometimes 

^  Ambert 
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the  troops  supporting  the  artillery  are  obstructed  in  their  uioveinouts. 
At  Wagram,  for  instance,  the  100  field  guns,  forming  the  centre  batterj, 
were  hardly  able  to  perform  the  necessary  movements  for  permitting  the 

entrance  into  line  of  Macdonald  s  column. 

•  ••••• 

The  mobility  of  guns  of  the  present  day,  will  enable  the  plans  for 
bringing  the  artillery  into  action,  to  be  made  more  rapidly  and  con- 
sequently with  less  risk.  However,  the  batteries  which  first  take  up 
their  position,  must  o])en  fire  quickly,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  towards  themselves,  and  enable  the  remaining  batteries  to 
take  up  tlieir  ]X)8itions,  with  less  difBculty  and  danger.^ 

63.  Every  period  of  an  action  may  ofier  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
bring  'guns  massed'  into  use.  At  the  opening  to  overcome  the 
difllculties  of  a  position  by  a  superior  force  of  artillery,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  the  troops.  During  an  action  to  give  a  favouraUe 
turn  to  the  fight.  At  the  close,  either  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  with 
all  available  strength,  or  to  repulse  him. 

The  particular  point  at  which  they  should  be  employed,  is  what  is 
termed  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position,  getting  possession  of  which 
decides  the  contest ;  the  choice  of  it  is  influenced  by  the  position  the 

line  of  retreat  and  the  turn  the  fight  may  liave  taken. 

•  ••••• 

The  strength  of  the  artillery  masses,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Tlie  mass  should  not  be  so  unwieldy  as  to  lose  its  capability  of 
nuuict*uvring,  for  success  is  not  merely  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  tlie  pieces,  but  upon  the  order  and  precision  with  which  they  deploy. 
Two  luitterie.**  Mhoidd  )»e  considered  an  the  niininiuni,  and  six  as  the 
uiaximuui  of  an  artiller}*  luass.^ 

C4.  'Tlif  urtillcr)-  of  re.Her\'e,'  is  able  to  Im?  jiartly  employed  to 
htreu^tlien  weak  |Miiiiti«,  or  to  move  in  a  body,  supported  by  troops  on 
th<*  win^s,  or  in  rear  of  the  wingH,  to  make  a  decii^ive  blow.  Sometimes 
M'ith  the  frame  object,  the  tiatteries  from  several  divisions  are  united,  or 
the  artiller}'  of  the  neare:»t  divii^ions  are  joined  to  a  grand  battery  formed 
by  the  reser\'e  artiller}* ;  but  this  employment  of  divisional  artillery  is 


Ambori.  « TMbwi,  Chftp.  V.,  8Mt  XXIX. 
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exceptional :  it  is  better,  that  the  batteries  of  divisions  aid  the  movement 
of  a  mass  of  artillery  by  their  fire,  if  their  attention  is  not  forcibly 
called  to  another  point.^ 


Concentration  of  Fire. 

65.  An  instance  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  successM  concentration  of 
artillery  was  given  at  the  battle  of  Talavera,  where  three  British 
batteries  were  formed  in  a  line  oblique  to  some  advancing  French 
colmnnsy  so  that  a  heavy  fire  was  obtained  on  the  flank  of  the  columns, 
which  were  compelled  to  retire.^ 

66.  '  At  the  battle  of  Solferino/  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  Casa 
Nova,  along  M'Mahon's  and  part  of  Niel's  line,  the  action  was  confined 
for  some  hours  to  artillery  fire,  with  episodes  of  cavalry  charges. 
M'Mahon  reports  twenty- four,  Niel  forty-two,  guns  engaged;  horse 
artillery  also  took  a  part,  and  there  must  have  been  at  least  seventy- 
eight  guns  drawn  up  for  action  together;  no  wonder  that  the  1st 
Austrian  corps  fell  back  to  San  Cassiano  without  making  any  serious 
attack,  and  before  it  was  entirely  brought  up.  At  one  point,  where  it 
was  necessary  to  withdraw  an  Austrian  field  battery  out  of  fire  on 
account  of  its  being  overmatched  by  being  opposed  to  three  French 
ones,  an  eye-witness  describes  the  affair  thus : — Mensdorf 's  cavalry,  and 
a  battery  of  horse  artillery  were  ordered  to  advance  and  cover  its 
retreat ;  they  had  hardly  got  within  1700  yards,  when,  of  six  gims,  five 
were  dismoimted.  Another  battery  was  sent  up ;  in  one  minute  from 
starting,  three  were  dismounted,  and  500  horses  were  killed.  In  the 
meantime  the  artillery  had  been  withdrawn.^ 

67.  *  *  *  Under  the  Republic  and  Empire,  the  offen- 
sive rdle  of  the  artillery,  in  accordance  with  the  tactics  of  the  day, 
rapidly  increased  in  importance.  TVe  find  successful  applications  of  it, 
at  Friedland,  Wagram  and  Hanau.  This  extreme  boldness  accorded  to 
artillery,  will  in  the  future  largely  developc  its  offensive  potcers.  Great 
mobility,  constantly  throwing  out  the  enemy's  calculation  of  distances, 
having  become  more  than  ever  important,  artillery  will  be  able  to  take 
up  good  positions,  without  being  seriously  compromised.* 

^  Saunior.  '  Owen.  '  Lieut. -Colonol  Miller.  *  Ambcrt* 
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68.  At  the  Uttle  of  Friedland,  14th  June,  1807,  the  artiller}*  of 
Victor's  corpe  wa«  coiuiiiaiuled  by  (teneral  Senarniont.  In  a  memoir 
of  Seiiarmout,  his  own  report  as  to  the  part  pkyecl  by  the  artillerj-  of 
the  divisions  of  tlie  army  forming  the  corps  of  Victor,  and  tlie  concen- 
trated fire  of  the  batteries,  is  given ;  "  (reneral  Victor,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Ist  corps,  allowed  during  all  this  affiiir,  the  general  com- 
manding the  artillery  of  that  corps,  to  assume  entire  control  of  the 
movements  of  that  arm  after  having  communicated  to  him  his  designs.'^ 
Consequently,  ho  (the  General  Senarmont)  judged  it  desirable  to 
divide  all  the  artillery  of  the  Int  corps  with  the  exception  of  the  six 
guns  held  in  reserve,  into  two  great  batteries,  *  *  right  and 
left,  each  of  fifteen  guns.  The  corps  occupied  in  foyir  linea,  the  space 
between  the  ravine  and  on  the  left  of  the  village  of  Porthenen  and 
the  wood  of  Sortlack.  The  left  battery  was  carried  to  the  front  of 
Porthenen,  having  for  its  object  to  flank  the  left  of  the  corpa»  by  a 
cross-fire  with  that  of  the  battery  of  the  right ;  and  to  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  enemy's  batteries  and  especially  his  masses  on  this  point. 
The  batter}'  of  the  right,  at  first  established  in  front  of  the  wood  of 
Sortlack,  gained,  during  the  action,  the  extreme  right  of  the  sixth 
corps,  just  opposite  to  and  at  half  cannon  range  from  Friedland. 

'*  The  general  of  artillery  moved,  during  the  action  from  one  battery 
to  the  other,  directing  their  movements  and  commanding  them  in 
person,  because  of  the  wounds  and  absence  of  their  commanding 
officers. 

"The  artillery'  arrived  at  300  vardu  from  the  enemVt  there  fired  <Hie 

•  •  • 

or  two  rounds,  after  which  the  guns,  up  to  the  end  of  the  action,  were 
kept  constantly  at  200  yardrt  and  at  120  yards  and  then  fired  nothing 
but  case,  till  the  enemy  had  efiectcd  his  retreat,  after  an  i?nm^nte  loas 
of  men.  Next  day  the  pieces  remained  in  {position  on  the  brink  of  the 
ravine  on  our  left,  and  near  the  town."^ 

Gl^  In  the  prtvU  of  the  operations  of  his  coqis,  Victor,  speaking  of 
Si'uarmont'n  artilUry  at  Friedland,  disposed  in  two  grand  batterieay 
sayn,  **  The  gi*nerul  of  artillery  perceiving  the  terrible  effect  of  his  firo 


•  ll  i«  gvaenOly  a^lmitiad,  UiaI  Um  wiUidrmwrnl  cif  Um  goiM  (ram  Um  diTMioiit  to 
wbkli  ibcy  w«rt  MUcb«fl,  WM  ocMitrary  to  Um  widMi  of  Ui#  divitwial  gHMnIt,  Mid 
IhAi  ibey  gnunbUxL     F.  J .  S. 

*  Le  Ofottal  Marioa. 
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and  wishing  to  decide  the  enemy's  retreat,  gave  the  order  to  fire  no 
more  on  the  enemy's  guns,  equal  in  nmnber  to  ours,  and  of  which  some 
took  us  obliquely.  He  advanced  to  within  120  yards  of  the  Russian 
front,  the  two  batteries  ichich  had  approached  each  other  till  they  only 
formed  one  battery,  and  from  that  moment  they  only  fired  case."* 

70.  The  camp  at  Boulogne,  was  the  first  school  of  the  tactics  in 
mass,  henceforward  destined  to  be  successfiilly  practised  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  war  of  18D5  gave  the  first  opportunity  of  bringing  them 
into  play.  *  *  *  ♦  *  ^ 

4c  ♦  a|e  He  3|c  3|c  4: 

It  is  undeniable,  that  General  Senarmont  trod  a  new  path  in  giving 
this  example  of  the  use  of  artillery  masses,  and  that  it  is  one  worthy  of 
being  followed;  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  too,  that  he  had  not  a 
reserve  artillery  awaiting  his  orders  to  be  brought  into  use,  but  that  he 
had  at  first  to  procure  the  means  for  this  attack,  by  combining  the 
divisional  batteries  of  the  first  corps.    *  *  *  * 

The  battle  of  Wagram,  on  the  6th  Jxdy,  1809,  affords  another, 
though  less  successful  but  still  magnificent,  example  of  the  employment 
of  artillery  in  masses.^ 

71.  '  Ck)ncentrating  upon  the  same  point,'  has  the  advantage  of 
taking  the  enemy's  lines  obliquely ;  it  allows  of  cross-fire  and  affords 
intervals  for  the  passage  of  troops  about  to  attack.  It  was  employed  at 
Austerlitz  by  the  batteries  of  the  4th  corps  and  the  twenty-four  light 
gims  of  the  guard.  At  Lutzen,  the  French  directed  against  the  villages 
of  Gross-Gosrschen  and  Kaya,  two  batteries  of  seventy  and  thirty-two 
guns  respectively.  The  cross-fire  of  these  batteries  made  such  a  gap  in 
the  allied  lines,  as  to  decide  the  battle.  The  great  range  of  guns  at 
present  will  allow  of  their  being  able  the  better  to  obtain  flank-fire 
relatively  between  them,  and  will  thus  increase  their  power  of  concen- 
tration. Suppose  the  batteries,  a,  b,  c,  d,  placed  at  the  same  intervals, 
and  armed  with  guns  of  the  old  class ;  the  batteries,  A,  £,  C,  D,  in  the 
same  positions  but  armed  with  rifled  guns ;  bo  and  do  representing  the 


•  *  Victor  alludes  to  the  allied  cavalry  forming  to  charge  the  batteries,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  masses  from  their  fearful  fire.  Senannont  changed  front,  and  disposed  of 
them  after  two  rounds.    F.  J.S. 

^  Tanbert,  Chap  V.,  Sect  XXIX. 


greatest  ranged  of  the  old  guns,  and  BO,  DO  tbofte  of  the  rifled  pieces ; 
ve  will  thcQ  hare  the  two  zoiioa  xoy,  XoY,  which  are  to  one  another  as 
the  squares  of  the  radii  or  ranges. 
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These  two  zones  then  represent,  the  areas  upon  which  smooth-bore 
and  rifled  gnns  respectively,  could  concentrate  their  fire,  conseqaently 
the  poatr  of  concentration  of  each.'         •         •         •        •         • 


^te  effect  protlmvU  by  thr  fire  of  ttro  Er<gHnh  firld  gum,  at  the  Alma. 

72.     At  the  buttle  of  the  AJina,  the  effeet  of  the  Hre  of  the  two 

Esgliih  guns  brought  to  the  top  of  the  knoll,  ia  thus  described  by 

Einglske,  in  bis  summary  of  the  battle.     •••••• 

"Seeing  the  danger  to  which  this  condition  of  things  was  leading,  and 
becoming  for  otli«r  reasons  impatient,  Ijord  Raglan  determined  to  order 
tlie  fiaoJ  advance  of  the  English  infantry  without  waiting  any  longer 
tat  the  time  when  Conrobert  and  Prince  Napoleon  should  be  established 
OB  the  plateau.  So  the  English  infantry  went  forward,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  battalions  which  followed  Codrington  had  not  only  defeated 
one  of  the  two  heavy  '  columns  of  attack '  which  marched  down  to  assail 
them,  but  bad  slormi'd  and  cairied  the  Great  Itedoubt.  From  that 
moment  the  hill-sides  on  the  Alma  were  no  longer  a  fortified  position ; 
but  tbey  were  still  a  Inttle-lield,  and  a  battle-field  on  which,  for  a 
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time,  the  combatants  were  destined  to  meet  witli  checkered  fortune; 
for,  not  having  been  supported  at  the  right  minute,  and  being 
encompassed  by  great  organized  numbers,  Codrington's  disordered 
force  was  made  to  fall  back  under  the  weight  of  the  Vladimir  column ; 
and  its  retreat  involved  the  centre  battalion  of  the  brigade  of  Guards. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  Eiriakoff,  with  his  *  great  column  of  the  eight 
battalions,'  pushed  Canrobert  down  from  the  crest  he  had  got  to, 
obliging  or  causing  him  for  a  time  to  hang  back  under  the  cover 
of  the  steep.  At  that  time  the  prospects  of  the  allies  were  overcast. 
But  then  the  whole  face  of  the  battle  was  suddenly  changed  by  the 
two  guns  which  Lord  Raglan  had  brought  up  to  the  knoll ;  for  not 
only  did  their  fire  extirpate  the  Causeway  batteries,  and  so  lay  open  the 
Pass,  but  it  tore  through  the  columns  of  Prince  MentschikofiT's  infantry 
reserves,  and  drove  them  at  once  from  the  field.  This  discomfiture  of 
the  Russian  centre  could  not  but  govern  the  policy  of  EiriakofP, 
obliging  him  to  conform  to  its  movement  of  retreat;  and  he  must 
have  been  the  more  ready  to  acknowledge  to  himself  the  necessity  of 
the  step  he  was  taking,  since  by  this  time  he  had  suffered  the  disaster 
which  was  inflicted  upon  his  great '  column  of  the  eight  battalions '  by 
the  French  artillery."^         ***** 


Siege  Artillery. 

73.  The  objects  and  equipments  of  siege  artillery  are  very  different 
from  those  of  artillery  for  service  in  the  field,  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  the  maUriel  required  being  very  much  greater,  as  well  as  the  time 
necessary  for  its  collection.  *  *  ♦        •  •  ♦  • 

The  purposes  for  which   artillery   is    employed    in    sieges,   may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : 

(1)  To  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  and  protect  the  besieger's 
works,  thus  enabling  him  to  make  his  approaches  to  the  fortress  with 
greater  facility. 

(2)  To  defend  the  batteries  and  parallels  against  sorties,  &c. 


»  Kinglake,  Vol.  II..  (.Tiap.  XVI. 
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(3)  To  drive  from  their  lodgments  an j  troops  whicb  maj  binder  the 
progress  of  the  parallels  or  batteries,  by  harassing  the  working  parties, 
and  guards  of  the  trenches. 

(4)  To  ruin  the  defences  of  the  besieged,  and  to  prevent  his  repairing 
the  damages  which  they  may  have  received. 

(5)  To  destroy  the  enemy's  stores  and  magazines. 

(6)  To  form  such  breaches  in  the  revetments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
admit  the  assaulting  columns ;  and 

(7)  To  cover  and  support  the  movements  of  the  assaulting  colunuis 
on  the  dav  of  attack.^ 

74.  No  precise  rules  can  be  laid  down,  as  to  the  natures  of  ordnance 
or  the  number  of  pieces  best  Kuited  for  a  siege  equipment;  much 
depends  on  the  clans  and  position  <if  the  fortrens  to  be  attacked,  and  the 
facility  of  transport  afforded  by  the  countr}-  in  which  the  operations  are 
to  be  carried  on.  In  countries  where  water  transport  abounds,  little 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  conveying  the  largest  ordnance.  Thirty 
pieces  of  ordnance,  viz. :  ten  8-inch  guns  of  52  cwt.,  ten  24-pr8.  of 
SOcwt.,  five  8-inch  mortars,  and  five  5|-inch  mortars  have  been  laid 
down  as  a  basis  for  future  sic^  equipments.  In  any  future  sieges, 
however  a  large  proportion  of  the  ordnance  will  consist  of  rifled  cannon. 
The  64-pr.  or  7-inch  B.L.  will  replace  the  H-inch  gun,  and  the  40-pr. 
or  64-pr.,  the  24-pr.  guns  of  /K)cwt.' 

75.  Besides  the  siege  or  travelling  carriages,  sling  and  platform 
waggonN  must  l)e  provided  for  the  transport  of  guns  and  mortars,  as  well 
as  FlandiTH  waggons,  tn*nch  and  hand  carts  for  that  of  ammunition  and 
other  st4)re««.  Sling  waggons  are  very  useful  in  moving  guns,  when  it  is 
required  to  replace  those  that  are  injured,  or  when  guns  provided  with 
garri*Min  or  navul  carriages  are  u««cd,  in  which  case  the  carriage  is  also 
transported  uprm  tht*  waggon.' 

7G.  The  arming  of  Hi'fge  Iwtteries  is  carried  on  during  the  night, 
the  giinn  being  gt»ncrally  <M>nvoycd  from  the  park  across  the  open 
gniund,  though  when  the  iMittoni  of  the  trenches  in  sufficiently  wide 
and  finn.  thry  may  \fo  taken  along  the  hitter.*         •         •         •         • 

'  <Krrii.  •  llAtiil  IV»i4.  MWirn  *  Ml'/ 
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77.  In  commencing  a  siege,  the  guns  should  not  open  fire  until  the 
batteries  are  sufficiently  armed  to  be  able  to  produce  the  desired  efiect, 
as  such  a  proceeding  would  render  those  pieces  already  in  battery  liable 
to  be  silenced  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy  before  any  result  could  be 
accomplished ;  and  in  general  a  few  guns  should  not  be  permitted  to 
commence  &nug  at  any  time  by  themselves.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
♦  *  *  *  Previous  to  an  assault,  it  is  generally  the  practice 
to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  silence  the  guns,  of  the  besieged 
place,  by  a  heavy  bombardment  or  cannonade  of  some  hours,  from  all 
the  besieger's  ordnance,  which  should  especially  be  directed  on  those  of 
the  enemy's  batteries,  that  would  seem  most  likely  to  be  able  to  annoy 
or  cause  much  damage  to  the  assaulting  troops.^ 

78.  From  experiments,  carried  on  at  Newhaven,  by  the  Ordnance 
Select  Committee,  in  August,  1863,  against  earthworks,  it  became 
manifest,  that, 

(1)  The  best  means  of  destroying  an  earthen  parapet,  is  by  the  direct 
fire  of  rifled  guns  with  Aill  charge,  throwing  shells  of  large  capacity 
for  powder.  One  large  gun  is  much  to  be  pre/erred  to  several  of  a  smaller 
nature. 

(2)  In  breaching  an  earthen  parapet,  the  fire  should  be  concentrated 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  breach  formed  by  cutting  down  the 
parapet,  commencing  at  the  top,  the  earth  is  by  that  means  blown 
away.  Shells  planted  low  in  the  work  merely  throw  up  the  earth  into 
the  breach  already  opened. 

(3)  Relatively  speaking,  smooth-bored  guns  are  of  little  value  for 
destroying  large  well  constructed  earthworks ;  and  except  for  ricochet 
or  enfilade  fire,  they  ought  to  be  discarded  from  any  future  siege  train, 
when  a  supply  of  rifled  guns  can  be  obtained. 

(4)  The  guns  forming  a  siege  train  for  service  against  earthen 
parapets  should  fire  as  large  a  projectile  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
and,  as  before  observed,  too  great  exertions  cannot  be  made  to  bring  a  large 
gun  to  the  front,  if  possible.  One  7-inch  B.L.  would  probably  be  equal 
to  a  battery  of  40-prs. 


Owen. 
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(5)  It  haa  been  clearly  proved  that  twenty-five  feet  on  the  superior 
■lope  ia  the  minimum  thickness  that  should  be  given  to  future  parapcta 
designed  to  resist  heavy  rifled  ordnance ;  even  this  has  been  breached 
by  one  rifled  gun  firing  110-pr.  live  shells,  with  percussion  fuzes,  in 
from  three  to  four  hours.  If  there  had  been  embrasures,  it  would  have 
been  done  in  a  shorter  time. 

(6)  A  working  party,  during  the  day,  could  not  attempt  the  repair 
of  an  earthen  parapet  under  a  fire  of  rifled  guns  at  1000  yards,  without 
great  loss  of  life.^ 

79.  The  best  place  for  making  a  breach,  in  ravelins,  bastions,  &c.,  is 
about  thirty  ynrdB  from  their  salient  angles.  The  batteries  should 
commence  by  marking  out  by  their  fire  the  extent  of  the  breach  in- 
tended to  be  made,  first  by  striking  out  a  horizontal  line  as  near 
the  bottom  of  the  revetment  as  possible,  and  afterwards  two  others 
perpendicular  to,  and  at  the  extremities  of  this  line.  Should  the  breach 
be  required  to  be  extensive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  intermediate 
lines.  Then,  by  continuing  to  deepen  these  two  or  more  outs,  and 
occasionally  firing  salvoes  at  the  part  to  be  brought  down,  the  wall  will 
give  way  in  a  mass.  The  guns,  must,  however,  at  first  fire  low,  and 
gradually  advance  upwards  until  the  breach  in  eficctcd ;  and  when  the 
wall  has  given  way,  the  firing  should  be  continued  until  the  slope  of  the 
breach  is  made  practicable.* 

80.  With  elongated  shot  from  rifled  ordnanci*,  no  doubt  the  manner 
of  forming  the  breach  would  be  but  little  altered,  but  the  time  recjuircd, 
and  the  number  of  shot  would  be  less,  and  the  range  might  be  greater 
than  when  ordinary  round  projectiles  are  used,  the  accuracy  of  fire 
obtained  with  rifled  ordnance  being  so  ver}*  superior  to  that  with 
smooth-bored  ^ns.' 

81.  At  the  experiments  on  the  Martello  Tower  at  Eastbourne,  the 
penetration?)  obtained  were  as  follows : — 

40-pr.  solid  shot  'Armstrong  rifled  gun,'  (41  lbs.),  charge  5  lbs, 
penetration  of  IT-inche^  to  •>.'>-ii    lies. 

HO-pr.  solid  shot  (HO  lbs.),  charge  10  lbs.,  penetration  of  <>l-inches  to 
fMi-inches*. 


>  IUaaBoi>k.  '  Gnffith*.  *  Owml 
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7-mch  howitzer,  *  lOO-pr.,*  plugged  shell  (104  lbs.),  charge  9  lbs., 
penetration  38-inehe8  to  51 -inches.  The  above  penetrations  were  at  a 
range  of  1032  yards,  the  brickwork  of  the  tower  was  of  admirable 
quality.^ 


Oarrison  Artillery, 

82.  In  the  defence  of  a  fortress,  the  guns  should  be  placed  so  as  to 
defend  all  the  approaches  to  it ;  the  positions  of  the  dififerent  descrip- 
tions of  ordnance  being  determined  by  their  respective  powers  and 
natures.  Previous  to  the  investment  by  an  enemy,  and  indeed,  at  all 
times,  the  artillery  officers  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
exact  distance  from  their  guns  of  every  object  in  the  surroimding 
country,  such  as  trees,  hillocks,  buildings,  &c.,  which  may  happen  to  be 
within  range,  as  this  will  enable  the  fire  of  the  besieged  to  be  executed 
with  precision  at  the  time  when  the  besiegers  are  laying  out  their 
batteries,  and  to  maintain  a  superiority  in  this  respect  over  that  of  the 
enemy,  after  his  batteries  are  armed ;  at  all  events,  until  such  time  as 
he  may  have  ascertained  the  different  ranges  by  trial.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
During  the  second  period  of  the  attack,  i.e.,  until  the  besiegers'  batteries 
are  fully  armed,  the  artillery  of  the  place  is  paramount  and  usually 
undisturbed  by  the  fire  of  guns  or  mortars ;  this  advantage  should  not 
therefore  be  thrown  away,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  dismount 
the  enemy's  guns,  destroy  his  magazines,  &c.,  and  thus  delay  the 
progress  of  the  siege.^  »»»»♦♦ 

83.  The  armament  of  coast  batteries  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature 
of  the  coast  which  they  are  required  to  defend,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
by  it  for  the  landing  of  an  enemy;  the  depth  of  water  in  shore,  and 
the  object  of  such  battery  or  batteries,  whether  this  object  be  to 
command  the  approach  to  a  harbour  or  landing  place,  to  cover  a  road- 
stead, &c.* 

84.  In  the  case  of  coast  batteries  attacked  by  iron-plated  vessels, 
the  burden  of  active  defence  falls  upon  the  artillery,  imless  the 
defenders  have  time  to  organize  extensively  such  obstacles  as  torpedoes, 
booms,  sunken  vessels,  floating  batteries,  &c.* 

1  Hand-Book.  *  Owen.  '  /Wrf.  *  Hand-Book. 
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85.  The  following  rules  have  been  deduced  from  experiments  carried 
on  against  iron  plates : — 

(1)  Steel  shot  and  shell,  and  shot  made  of  iron  cast  in  chill,  are  the 
projectiles  proper  for  use  in  attacking  iron-plated  structures. 

(2)  Successfully  to  attack  armour-plated  vessels,  it  is  necessary  that 
shot  should  have  a  velocity  on  impact  of  at  least  1000  feet  per  second. 

(3)  A  steel  shot  fired  from  a  9.2-inoh  S.B.  gun  with  a  25tbs.  chaige, 
will  penetrate  a  SJ-inch  iron  plate,  and  a  sound  liue-of-battle  ship's  side 
at  200  yards  range,  and  will  make  a  hole  in  the  ship  that  would 
endanger  her  if  penetrated  near  the  water  line. 

(4)  A  steel  shot  fired  from  the  same  gun  at  the  same  range,  with 

a  30!bs.  chaige,  will  penetrate  a  6-inch  plate  on  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and 

will  rend  and  splinter  the  planking  inboard. 

•  ••••• 

(7)  The  effect  of  the  100-pr.  S.B.  gun  at  a  range  of  1200  yards,  is 
perfectly  insignificant  upon  an  iron-plated  ship. 

(8)  Elongated  projectiles  have  great  advantages  over  those  of  a 
sjAierical  form  of  the  same  weighty  for  use  against  iron-plated  structures. 

(9)  A  wooden  ship  simply  plated  with  six  inches  of  iron,  may  be 
effectually  attacked  at  1,500  yards  range  by  steel  projectiles,  from  rifled 
guns  capable  of  bearing  about  40ibs.  charges  of  powder. 

(10)  Conical-ended  projectiles  are  superior  to  flat-ended  projectiles  for 
penetration. 

(11)  The  resisting  power  of  iron  plates,  is  as  the  squares  of  their 
thickness.* 


JtoekeU, 

86.  Although  rockets  had  been  used  for  war  purposes  (it  is  generally 
supposed)  for  centuries  in  tlie  Eaitt,  and  at  an  early  date  even  in  Euroiie, 
they  were  of  little  practical  utility,  untU  improvements  in  their  con- 
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struction  and  manufacture  were  introduced  by  Sir  William  Congreve,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Five  natures  of  rockets  were 
proposed  by  that  oflBcer,  viz.,  3,  6,  12,  24,  and  32-prs.;  the  latter 
are,  however,  no  longer  in  the  service.^ 

87.  Eockets  are  carried  by  field  artillery  in  special  rocket  carriages, 
having  separate  boxes  for  the  sticks.  The  rocket  tube  is  of  wrought- 
iron.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Each  tube  is  supported  on  four  legs,  and  those 
for  the  6-prs.  and  12-prs.  are  provided  with  a  tangent  sight  to  20^  For 
greater  elevations  a  quadrant  and  plummet  are  used.  4e  «  ♦ 
They  may  be  fired  from  a  common  V  trough,  or  in  volleys  ofiT  the 
ground.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Hale's  rockets  are 
without  sticks ;  the  rocket  is  kept  point  foremost  in  flight  by  rotation, 
caused  by  the  side  pressure  of  the  gas  in  issuing  upon  the  tailpiece 
attached  to  the  case ;  this  piece  is  formed  of  three  tubes,  cut  away 
on  one  side,  esuch  tube  being  in  continuation  of  a  circular  vent  in  the 
base  of  the  rocket.  Under  this  arrangement  there  is  free  escape  of  the 
gas  on  one  side,  and  a  pressure  suf&cient  to  cause  rotation  on  the  other. 
They  are  driven  with  a  quicker  composition  than  the  other  description 
of  rocket* 

88.  The  following  are  the  service  rockets,  viz.,  3-prs.,  12-prs.,  and 
24-prs.  They  have  no  sticks,  but  are  kept  from  turning  over  in  flight, 
by  the  rotation  established  about  their  longer  axis,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  on  three  half  shields,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  vents,  which 
form  the  tailpiece.* 

89.  The  convenience  attending  the  use  of  rockets  over  other  pro- 
jectiles, is  thus  stated  by  Sir  W.  Congreve : — "  The  rocket  carcass  is  not 
only  fired  without  retwtion  upon  the  point  from  which  it  is  discharged, 
but  it  is  also  imencumbered  with  the  necessity  of  heavy  ordnance 
to  protect  it,  as  is  the  case  with  every  other  carcass.  It  is  ammunition 
without  ordnance  ;  it  is  the  soul  of  artillery  without  the  body ;  and  has, 
therefore,  from  the  first  principles  of  its  flight,  a  decided  advantage  for 
the  conveniency  of  use  over  the  spherical  carcass."* 

90.  Marmont,  on  the  importance  of  rockets,  observes : — "  In  the 
mountains  we  transport  at  the  present  time,  with  great  diflSiculty,  a 
small  niimber  of  pieces  which  there  can  be  of  little  efifect.    With 

^  Owen.  *  Hand-Book.  '  Manual  of  Artillery  Exercwes.  *  Owen. 
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rockets,  we  have  an  ann  of  long  range,  which  may  be  established  every- 
where in  profusion  upon  rocky  summits,  as  well  as  upon  lower  plateaux.* 
On  level  plains  every  building  is  transformed  into  a  fortress,  and  the 
roof  of  a  village  church  becomes,  at  will,  the  platform  of  a  formidable 
battery." 

91.  Rockets  may  be  of  great  use  when  a  disembarkation  of  troopa 
takes  place  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  since  rocket  men  can  land  with  the 
first  party  of  infantry,  and  commence  firing  before  any  guns  can  be 
brought  into  position.  Rockets  will  not  only  be  useful  against  masses 
of  cavalry  and  squares  of  infantry,  but,  when  guns  cannot  be  brought  up, 
may  be  of  material  benefit  in  dislodging  an  enemy  from  villages  or 
houses,  which  could  not  be  approached  by  infantry  alone,  without  a 
considerable  loss  of  men,  and  chance  of  failure.  The  larger  rockets  are 
of  great  8er>'ice  in  bombardments  and  sieges.^ 

*  Thm  tntrodnctioo  of  light  r}/Ud  giUM,  MU{i4ed  for  moonUiii  tnniporti  hM  fr*^'^^^^ 
thmt  alleged  AdranUgw.     F  J.S. 
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CHAPTER    IT. 

Section  I. 

INFANTRY. 

On  dit  proYerbialement  que  ''rinfanterie  est  la  reine  des  bttUilles."  CTest  une  v^rit^ 
qa'aacun  homme  de  gaerre  ne  contestera,  maU  dont  rexpression  vague  et  po^tique  vent 
6tre  pr^ciBde.  L'infanterie  est  tout  4  la  fois  V<igeiU  principal  da  combat,  et  le  point 
ePt^ppui  de  tons  les  autros  agents  da  combat 

Ls  Mabbohal  Trochu. 

1.  Infantry  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  arm  of  the  service, 
since  it  forms  four-fifths  of  an  army  and  is  used  both  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  positions.  If  we  must  admit  that,  next  to  the  genius  of  the 
general,  the  infantry  arm  is  the  most  valuable  instrument  in  gaining 
a  victory,  it  is  no  less  true  that  most  important  aid  is  given  by  the 
cavalry^  and  artillery,  and  that  without  their  assistance  the  infantry 
might  at  times  be  very  seriously  compromised,  and  at  others  could 
achieve  only  partial  success.^ 

2.  It  was  to  their  infantry  that  the  Swiss  and  Spaniards,  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  Swedes  diiring  the  seventeenth,  owed  their 
importance  in  Europe.  It  was  by  their  infantry,  formed  during  the 
wars  of  the  Eevolution,  and  solidly  disciplined  in  the  camps  of  1803 
and  1804,  that  the  French  obtained  their  extraordinary  conquests 
during  the  succeeding  campaigns.  It  is  likewise  to  their  infantry  that 
the  British  owe  the  victories  they  have  won  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.* 

3.  During  the  middle  ages,  all  art  in  warfare  was  for  a  long  time  in 
abeyance,  and  armies  consisted  of  swarms  of  cavalry,  infantry  being 
regarded  as  merely  of  secondary  importance.  The  Swiss  were  the  first 
to  restore  infantry  to  that  degree  of  estimation  in  which  it  had  been 
held  in  the  armies  of  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Weary 
of  the  German  yoke,  the  Swiss  took  up  arms  to  expel  the  invader,  and 
recover  their  liberty.  Their  own  coimtry  supplied  no  horses,  and  being 
destitute  of  the  means  of  purchasing  from  their  neighbours,   they 


1  Jomini,  Chap.  VII.,  Art  44.  »  .Tenna. 
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adopted,  perhaps  without  intending  it,  an  organization  reeembling  that 
of  the  Greeks,  even  to  the  arms  with  which  they  supplied  themselves. 
Their  battalions,  strong  in  numbers  and  formed  in  compact  close  order, 
were  enabled  with  their  pikes  to  defend  themselves  against  charges 
of  cavalry ;  and  the  Austrian  squadrons  sent  to  subdue  them  were 
repeatedly  defeated  and  put  to  the  rout.  The  fame  of  the  Swiss 
infantry  soon  spread,  their  services  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  other 
countries,  and  corps  of  Swiss  infantry  were  enrolled  by  several  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  for  their  own  special  service.  The  Swiss  not 
being  able  to  Hupply  all  the  demands  made  for  their  services,  corps  of 
piki*men,  modelled  upon  their  system,  were  formed  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  efficiency  of  infantry,  as  a  military  force,  was  thus 
once  more  established,  and  an  opinion  even  gained  ground  of  its 
superiority  to  cavalry,  an  idea  which  had  been  abandoned  at  the  fall  of 
the  empire.  Under  Soljnnan  II.,  the  Turkish  in&ntry  was  in  such  an 
efficient  condition,  that,  it  was  esteemed  the  best  in  Europe.  The 
facility  with  which  infantry  can  operate  on  any  ground,  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  recruited  and  instructed,  and  the  small  proportion 
which  its  wants  bear  to  those  of  cavalry,  seem  to  point  out  this  arm  as 
best  adapted  for  the  main  body  of  an  army.^ 

4.  The  company  is  the  element  of  the  organization,  discipline  and 
administration :  the  battalion  is  the  true  military  element  in  the 
infantr\' ;  the  unit  for  battle.  It  is  bv  battalion  that  movementa  and 
manoeuvres  are  made  ;  it  is  by  battalion  that  the  fighting  is  done.  * 
*  *  *  Two  conditions  are  observed  in  the  numerical  com- 
position of  a  battalion.  It  should  be  easy  to  move,  and,  when  deployed, 
the  voice  of  the  commander  should  be  readily  heard  at  both  extremities 
of  the  line.  Observing  these  limits,  the  number  of  companies,  and  the 
pertonnel  of  each  company  may  be  increased  more  or  less  at  will.' 

5.  The  parade  marching  of  the  infantry  of  the  Prussian  Guard,  has 
been  renowned  ever  since  its  recruits  were  so  harshly  drilled  by  the 
stem  soldier  who  first  formed  it.  Since  that  time  great  alterations  have 
been  made  Uith  in  the  tactics  and  treatment  of  the  men;  the  Prussian 
grenadiers  no  longer  move  in  the  field  in  the  stiff  unbending  formation 
which  regarded  soldiers  only  as  machines.     But  while  the  PrusaianA 
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have  lately  adopted  a  system  of  manoeuvres  for  field  service  which  unites 
immense  elasticity  with  great  rapidity  of  movement,  they  have  not 
failed  to  observe  that  the  foundation  of  all  tactical  pliability  lies  in 
previous  solidity  and  precision ;  that  troops  who  cannot  move  well  on 
parade  rarely  can  be  of  much  use  in  service,  and  that  before  infantry 
soldiers  can  dash  about  as  skirmishers  they  must  be  able  to  move 
accurately  in  more  solid  formation.^ 

6.  If  infantry  advances,  driving  back  the  enemy's  lines,  and 
successively  occupying  their  positions,  the  victory  is  gained.  If  it 
holds  its  ground,  standing  firm  and  without  looking  back,  the  victory 
remains  uncertain,  but  a  fortunate  manoeuTre  and  a  final  effort  may  be 
able  to  decide  the  result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  retreats  imable  to 
take  advantage  of  the — "  points  d'appui " — ^that  the  battle-field  ofiers,  to 
gain  groimd  and  resume  the  ofiensive,  defeat  may  be  considered  certain. 
Thus  the  position  of  the  infantry,  on  a  battle-field,  determines  the  fined 
crisis,  as  well  as  the  hopes  of  the  whole  army.  What  a  noble  mission  I 
And  this  temporary  mission  accomplished,  the  infantry  returns  to  its 
ordinary  vocation,  namely,  marching  daily  heavily  accoutred, — perform- 
ing the  most  important  duties,  keeping  guard  by  day  and  night  over 
all,  and  assisting  all  arms  of  the  service.' 

7.  Respecting  the  qualities  of  the  British  soldier,  Muffling  bears 
the  following  testimony : — *  For  a  battle,  there  is  not  perhaps  in  Europe 
an  army  equal  to  the  British;  that  is  to  say,  none  whose  tuition, 
discipline,  and  whole  military  tendency  is  so  purely  and  exclusively 
calculated  for  giving  battle.  The  British  soldier  is  vigorous,  well  fed, 
by  nature  brave  and  intrepid,  trained  to  the  most^igorous  discipline, 
and  admirably  well  armed.  The  infantry  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
cavalry  with  great  confidence,  and,  when  taken  in  the  fiank  or  rear, 
British  troops  are  less  disconcerted  than  any  other  European  army. 
These  circumstances  in  their  favour  will  explain  how  this  army,  since 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  conducted  it,  has  never  yet  been  defeated  in 
the  open  field.'* 

8.  Place  an  attainable  object  of  war  before  the  French  soldier,  and 
he  will  make  supernatural  efibrts  to  gain  it,  but  failing,  he  becomes 
proportionally   discouraged.     Let   some  new  chance  be  opened,  some 


*  Hosier,  VoL  II.  •  Trochu  *  Chesney.  Lecture,  VI. 
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frc«h  stimulos  applied  to  his  ardent  sensitive  temper,  and  he  will  rush 
forward  again  with  unbounded  energy  :  the  fear  of  death  never  checks 
him,  he  will  attempt  anything.  But  the  unrelenting  vigour  of  the 
British  infantry  in  resistance  wears  his  fury  out ;  it  was  so  proved  in 
the  Peninsula,  where  the  sudden  deafening  shout,  rolling  over  a  field  of 
battle  more  full  and  terrible  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  followed 
by  the  strong  unwavering  charge,  often  startled  and  appalled  a  French 
oolumn,  before  whose  fierce  and  vehement  assault  any  other  troops 
would  have  given  way.' 

9.  Marshal  Bugcaud,  who  had  been,  during  seven  years,  the  not 
unfrequcntly  successful  opponent  of  the  English  in  the  Peninsula, 
repeated  very  often  in  his  despatches  the  following  expression: 
"  English  infantry  is  the  most  formidable  in  Europe  ;  fortunately  there 
is  not  much  of  it."  And  this  is  an  opinion  which  impartial  personal 
observation,  made  in  the  midst  of  the  English  army  during  the  war, 
has  since  confirmed  in  my  mind.* 

10.  Modem  infantry  exercises  its  influence  in  conflict  in  two  ways, 
in  firing  on  and  in  charging  the  enemy.  All  its  formations  in  battle 
have  reference  to  one  of  these  modes  of  action  ;  the  first  defensive^  the 
second  essentially  ofiensive.' 

11.  A  charge  of  infantry  may  gain  a  battle,  but  it  cannot  destroy 
an  army.  The  object  of  a  charge  of  infantry  is  either  to  capture  guns 
or  to  dislodge  another  body  of  infantry  from  a  position.  When 
the  capture  of  guns  is  the  object  of  the  charge,  success  depends  on  the 
chai*giDg  body  persevering  in  its  advance  until  it  reaches  the  battery. 
If  this  can  be  efiected,  an  absolute  result  will  be  obtained.  The  risk  of 
failure  wilt  be  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  battery  and  the 
numlxT  of  guns  of  which  it  is  composed.  No  extraordinary  efibrt  is 
required  for  infantry  to  seize  a  few  detached  guns ;  but  when  the  fire  of 
many  guns  ih  (x>ncontrutcd  to  oppose  its  attack,  the  havock  created  is  so 
dreadful  that  the  most  courageous  infantry  frequently  fails  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  a  powerfid  battery.* 

12.  There  is  no  infantry,  however  brave,  which  can,  without 
artillery,  march  with  impunity  ten  or  twelve  hundred  yards  against 
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sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  well-placed  and  well-served ;  before  it  could 
accomplisli  two-thirds  of  the  distance,  those  men  would  be  killed, 
wounded,  or  dispersed.^ 

13.  At  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  the 
Allies  concentrated  on  the  French  army,  the  fire  of  800  guns,  disposed 
in  a  semicircle  of  two  miles  in  extent.  For  four  hoiirs  the  French 
troops  sustained,  without  flinching  this  tremendous  cannonade.  During 
that  period,  columns  of  infantry  repeatedly  rushed  forward  to  carry  the 
batteries  ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  within  range  of  grape,  they  were 
swept  away,  and  their  shattered  remnants  driven  back  in  confusion.' 

14.  When  one  body  of  infantry  charges  another,  excepting  in 
afiairs  of  posts,  a  collision  seldom  or  never  takes  place.  The  immediate 
result  of  a  charge  of  infantry  is  simply  to  cause  the  enemy  to  abandon 
a  position.  Nor  can  this  result  be  obtained,  even  by  the  aid  of  great 
numerical  superiority,  without  the  attacking  force  sustaining  a  severe 
loss  from  the  fire  of  their  opponents.  In  this  respect,  the  attack 
of  infantry  on  infantry,  difiers  materially  from  that  of  ca^^lry  on 
cavalry.* 

15.  Jomini  observes :  "  In  real  combats  of  infantry,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  but  battalions  deployed  commencing  to  fire  by  company, 
and  finally  by  file,  or  else  columns  marching  firmly  against  the  enemy, 
who  either  retired  without  awaiting  the  columns,  or  repulsed  them 
before  an  actual  collision  took  place,  or  themselves  moved  out  to  meet 
the  advance.  I  have  seen  msl^es  of  infantry  in  defiles  and  in  villages, 
where  the  heads  of  columns  came  in  actual  bodily  collision,  and  thrust 
each  other  with  the  bayonet ;  but  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  on  a  regular 
field  of  battle." 


16.  The  Prussian  infantry  engages  almost  always  in  company 
columns.  It  endeavours  to  take  the  ofiensive  as  often  as  possible, 
operating  upon  the  enemy's  wings  more  than  on  the  front.  The* 
attacks  are  not  general,  being  without  connection  and  uniform 
direction ;  they  do  not  make  up  for  this  want  by  great  vigour  of 
execution.     In  the  defensive,  the  Prussian  infantry  is  deployed,  and 

^  Napoleon.  '  (Aide-M^moire),  Robertson.  '  Ibid, 
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permiU  the  enemy  to  approach  to  within  three  or  four  hundred  paces, 
when  it  delivers  volleys  by  word  of  command  ;  rapid  fire  being  reserved 
for  extreme  cases.  It  is  not  formed  into  squares,  but  repulses  cavalry 
charges  whilst  deployed,  by  means  of  volley  or  rapid  firing,  withheld  to 

the  last  moment. 

•  s  s  •  •  •  41 

The  French  order  of  battle,  based  on  the  battalion  as  the  tactical 
unit,  is  '  considered  by  the  French '  more  preferable,  as  it  enters 
admirably  into  all  the  combinations  of  the  battle-field,  whether  for 
manoeuvring  or  for  the  attack  or  defence.  Very  mobile,  ready  for 
deployment  or  column  formation,  the  battalion  is  always  well  in  hand, 
without  which,  there  can  be  no  positive  or  complete  success.* 

17.      *  *  *       At  Solferino,  the  corps  of  MacMahon  and 

Niel  were  formed  in  two  lines  of  battalion  columns  of  divisions  (two 
companies),  at  deploying  intervals;  and  the  organiiation  of  the 
battalions  corresponded,  for  each  column  was  the  depth  of  three 
divisions,  or  six  ranks.  These  formations  appear  to  have  been  covered 
and  preceded  by  the  light  infantry  battalions  attached  to  divisions. 
The  French  chasseur s-A-pifd  extend  before  the  enemy  in  groups  of  four 
men,  the  two  files  of  the  group  five  paces  apart,  and  the  maximum 
intervals  of  groups  forty  paces,  to  be  diminished  at  need.  The  groups, 
in  case  of  a  loose  attack  of  cavalry,  form  squares,  a  man  to  each  face  of 
the  square.  A  small  reserve  of  each  company  is  posted  from  one 
to  two  hundred  yards  in  its  rear,  to  fill  gaps,  serve  ammunition,  and 
form  a  rallying-point.  Against  more  formidable  attacks,  they  form 
•olid  circles  of  sections,  subdivisions  or  companies.  In  advocating  his 
views,  Jomini  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  attack  of  isolated 
posts,  where  he  thinks  more  massive  formations  admissible.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  the  French  attacking  the  hill  of  Solferino,  not  in  deployed 
but  in  cont]<^ous  column^  and  on  a  depth  of  several  battalions ;  and  it 
may  be  added,  they  suffered  accordingly,  although  they  carried  the  post. 
For  facility  of  formation,  and  of  subsequent  deployment  to  the  front, 
columns  of  grand  diviftiitns  on  a  central  division  are  preferable  in  per- 
forming this  manceuvre,  since  the  flank  divisions,  facing  inwards,  would 
simultaneous! V  form  in  front  and  rear  of  the  central  one.  Dut  for 
ready  deployment  to  a  flank,  double  column  of  companies  is  better. 


H«uiu. 
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since  one  wing  of  the  battalion,  by  simultaneous  wheel  of  its  companies 
into  line,  would  cover  the  deplojrment  of  the  other.  The  choice 
between  them  must  depend  on  circumstances.^ 

18.  'The  method  of  skirmishing  in  use  amongst  the  French  at 
St.  Maur,  in  1868,  is  thus  described.'  One  company  of  each  battalion 
is  always  permanently  detached  for  skirmishing.  It  is  broken  up  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  skirmishes,  whilst  the  other  acts  as  support  at 
distances  varying  from  100  to  150  yards.  The  skirmisher  iavariably 
lies  prone,  with  his  right  leg  crossed  over  his  left,  his  toes  taking  a 
firm  grip  of  the  ground.  He  leans  on  his  left  elbow,  and  in  case  stones 
or  other  inequalities  of  the  ground  do  not  present  a  favoiirable  cover  for 
himself,  or  rest  for  his  piece,  he  usually  forms  one  artificially  with  his 
chaco  or  pack.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  activity,  and  the  celerity 
with  which  they  took  advantage  of  any  cover  which  presented  itsel£ 
We  remarked  that  a  skirmisher,  in  the  position  just  described  is 
practically  invisible  at  300  yards  on  ordinary  grass  land.  The  soldier's 
pouch  being  well  brought  round  to  his  right  side,  enables  him  to  load 
without  materially  altering  his  position.' 

19.  The  Prussian  battalion,  consists  of  four  companies,  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  two  pelotons.  Each  company  i&  then  the 
fourth  part  of  a  battalion,  corresponding  to  the  division,  of  two  pelotons, 
of  a  French  battalion.  The  battalion  is  formed  in  three  ranks;  the 
third  rank  supplies  the  skirmishers.  When  in  company  columns,  each 
company  is  formed  in  column  of  pelotons :  the  1st  and  2nd  companies 
on  their  2nd  peloton,  the  3rd  and  4th  companies  on  their  1st  peloton. 
The  third  rank  of  each  of  these  pelotons,  forms  a  3rd  peloton,  in  rear 
of  the  company.  All  the  pelotons  are  thus  formed  in  two  ranks,  and 
the  battalion  becomes  then  in  the  order  shewn  in  the  accompanying 
figure:  the  two  centre  companies  contiguous  and  forming  a  double 
column,  and  at  each  wing  a  company  in  colimm  of  pelotons.  The 
intervals  between  the  fiank  and  centre  colimms,-  vary  according  to 
circumstances,  although  usually  they  do  not  exceed  80  or  100  paces; 

4th  Compy.  Srd  Compy.  2n(l  Compy.  Ist  Compy. 
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When  a  battalion  is  requirod  to  be  formed  in  echelon,  each  company 
column  in  formed  on  the  same  corresponding  peloton,  as  shewn  in  the 
annexed  figure.  This  latter  formation,  is  less  made  use  of,  than  the 
first,  which  is  the  column  of  attack.^ 

4thCoiD|ij.  SrdCotnu.  tDd  Conpj.  Itt  Conpj. 


20.  When  the  element  of  rapidity  of  fire  came  to  be  added  to  that 
of  precision,  other  modifications  were  thought  to  be  necessary,  in  which 
the  Prussians  took  the  lead,  and  other  powers  have  followed,  or  are 
following,  in  the  same  direction.  Still  greater  flexibility,  and  a  further 
diminution  of  depth  of  formation,  were  sought  for;  and,  for  these 
considerations,  solidity,  momentum,  and  unity  of  command  were  in 
some,  degree  sacrificed,  since  the  battalion  itself  was  broken  into 
separate  columns,  in  this  way : — 

The  Prussian  battalions,  1000  strong,  are  formed  in  three  ranks;  in 
manceuTring,  the  third  rank,  composed  of  the  skirmishers,  is  withdrawn 
some  paces  to  the  rear,  and  forms,  to  some  extent,  independently.  The 
battalion  is  divided  into  four  companies,  the  company  into  two 
divisions,  and  the  column  of  manamvre  is  that  of  the  battalion  in 
double  column  of  divisions  on  the  centre  (corresponding  to  our  double 
column  of  companies).  But,  for  attack,  the  formation  of  the  1st  line  is 
dififerent,  and  its  columns  are  thus  formed : 

Each  company  forms  a  separate  column  of  divisions,  and  these 
columns  are  disposed  in  line  at  deplojnng  intervals ;  or  sometimes  the 
two  centre  columns  are  contiguous,  and  the  others  at  deploying 
intenids.  In  advancing,  the  divisions  of  the  third  rank  fill  the 
intorvaU,  or  run  out  to  cover  the  front,  half  an  skirmishers,  half  as 
supports.  Tliurt  the  battalion  forms  a  line  of  four  columns,  four  ranks 
deep,  and  a  third  of  its  nunil>erH  vltv  employed  as  skirmishers.  AVlien 
it  arrives  near  the  enemy  the  skinninhors  either  form  in  the  inter\'als  to 
au^rmi*nt  the  g«'nerul  front  of  fire,  or  in  rear  to  support  the  charge ;  the 
front  rankn  of  the  columns  knei*l,  and  thus  the  whole  deliver  their  fire. 
So  little  is  the  fonnation  of  a  long  continuous  line  thought  of,  that  the 

>HiiBts 
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deployment  into  one  line  of  even  one  battalion  is  disoouraged.  The 
Austrian  formation  for  attack  agrees  with  the  Prussian,  in  its  main 
principle.1 

21.  'At  the  Austrian  camp  of  Briick,  in  1868/ — the  in&ntry. 
marched  "  at  ease/'  never  fixed  bayonets,  and  except  when  skirmishing, 
carried  their  rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Advances  were  generally 
made  in  columns  of  companies  covered  by  skirmishers.  The  intervals 
between  individual  skirmishers  seemed  to  be  little  regarded,  more 
importance  being  placed  on  their  taking  up  advantageous  positions 
under  cover,  and  steadiness  when  firing. — We  remarked  no  difference 
in  the  method  of  employing  the  Jagers  and  the  line.  Ammunition  was 
carried  in  two  pouches  fastened  on  to  the  waist  belt,  one  behind,  and  the 
other  in  front  of  the  soldier.  This  belt  was  attached  to  the  knapsack 
straps,  thus  throwing  most  of  the  weight  on  the  shoulders.  Their 
movements  were  rather  slow,  in  comparison  with  the  French.^ 

22.  The  most  important  feature  in  the  Prussian  mode  of  mancsuvr- 
ing  infantry  is  the  system  of  moving  in  company  columns ;  the  company 
is  the  fourth  of  the  battalion,  and  on  wAr  strength  equal  to  250  men ; 
the  captain  is  mounted,  the  company  column  is  six  men  deep,  when  the 
battalion  is  in  the  first  line  all  four  company  columns  may  be  formed  at 
deploying  intervals,  or  as  is  more  usual,  the  two  centre  columns  may  be 
contiguous  and  the  flank  columns  at  deploying  intervals ;  this  splits  up 
the  battalion  without  dismembering  it,  and  appears  a  most  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  columns,  it  gives  independence  and  rapidity  of 
movement  to  a  marked  degree.  The  skirmishers  may  be  thrown  out 
from  each  company  or  from  the  two  flank  companies ;  the  skirmishers 
of  each  company  cover  its  front,  the  whole  battalion  therefore  may 
either  have  a  connected  line  of  skirmishers  or  two  or  four  broken  lines. 
A  battalion  in  line  in  covering  its  front  with  skirmishers,  at  first  sends 
two  skirmishing  subdivisions  to  the  front  round  the  flanks,  these  throw 
out  one  or  more  sections  (4  to  6  files),  thus  the  flanks  or  extremities  of 
our  line  are  first  covered,  if  more  skirmishers  are  required  they  are 
supplied  from  the  remaining  skirmishing  subdivisions  and  extend 
inwards  from-  those  first  formed  till  in  the  limit  the  entire  front  is 
covered  with  a  thick  line  of  skirmishers.     It  is  a  rule  which  illustrates 

1  Hamley,  Part  VI.,  Chap.  V.  «  Foreign  Tour, 
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the  good  division  of  labour  and  chain  of  responsibility  in  the  Prussian 

service  that,  "  to  facilitate  control  through  their  leaders  the  skirmishers 

of  each  section  (4  to  6  files)  work  together  as  a  group;   the  under- 

ofl^rs  are  told  off  to  the  different  sections,  between  the  different  groups 

(in  open  ground)  an  interval  of  a  few  paces  is  allowed  that  the  under- 

officers  in  command  may  better  supervise  their  men.    The  under-offioers 

are  not  obliged  to  remain  at  any  particular  post,  but  place  themselves 

wherever  their  presence  is  most  required."     The  general  principle  of 

Prussian  tactics  being  to  gain   a   position  wherever   possible  on   the 

enemy's  flank,  they  hold  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  to  advance 

and  open  fire  uniformly  on  every  part  of  a  front,  even  if  it  be  only 

about  200  or   300  yards.     It  is  sufficient  to  carr}'  the  commanding 

points  of  the  ground,  when  the  enemy  must  yield  the  lower  ground,  or 

be  destroyed,  or  cut  off. 

•  ••••• 

It  is  very  rarely  that  the  whole  battalion  is  deployed  into  line,  nor 
is  there  the  same  occasion  for  deploying  when  the  battalion  can  be  so 
readily  broken  up  into  its  four  component  parts,  either  of  which  can  be 
deployed  separately.* 

23.  The  advantage  of  the  formation  in  battalion  columns,  or  Prussian 
company  columns,  of  attack  may  thus  be  enumerated. 

(1)  Facility  of  formation  and  deployment. 

(2)  Slight  depth  offered  to  the  enemy's  projectiles. 

(3)  The  extreme  extension  in  which  a  large  body  can  make  an  orderly 
advance. 

(4)  A  superiority  of  solidity  and  impulsion  in  charging  a  two-deep 
line. 

(5)  Power  of  taking  advantage  of  such  shelter  as  the  ground  may 
offer  during  the  advance. 

(G)  A  considerable  front  of  fire  in  covering  a  charge  of  formation 
near  the  enemy. 

(7)  lieadiness  to  form  to  a  flank,  either  to  meet  a  flank  attack  or  to 
follow  up  a  success.' 


«  W.U  <;  •  UsmUj.  Psrt  VL,  Chu^  V 
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24.  The  notable  characteristics  of  the  Prussiaa  sTstem  maj  be 
collected  under  the  following  heads : — 

(1)  To  provoke  and  keep  the  adversary  engaged  in:  a  combat  of 
musketry. 

(2)  When  on  the  defensive,  endeavour  to  cause  the  enemy  to  man- 
oeuvre on  plain  ground,  when  on  the  offensive  to  manoeuvre  oneself  in 
broken  ground. 

(3)  To  fight  in  a  deep  order,  yet  so  that  when  great  and  rapid 
results  are  to  be  attained,  the  broader  front  can  be  re-established  at 
any  moment. 

(4)  Never  to  attack  on  the  front  alone,  but  at  the  same  time  on  one 
or  both  flanks.^ 


Section  II. 

COLUMN    AND    LINE    FORMATIONS. 

1.  In  the  *  Commission  des  Conferences  R^gimentaires,' — ^instituted 
by  the  late  Marshal  Niel  in  France,  in  1869,  M.  Maldan,  chef  d'escadron 
d'artillerie,  in  his  — *  considerations  gdndrales  sur  les  modifications  que 
la  tactique  doit  subir  par  suite  du  nouvel  6tat  de  Tarmement  Europ<5en,' 
says,  "  The  deployed  order  will  be  nearly  always  necessaiy  for  the  order 
of  battle,  in  order  to  fire,  and  deep  formations  which  are  not  favourable 
for  rapid  movements  must  be  abandoned,  which,  without  increasing  the 
fire,  ofier  to  artillery  and  small  arms,  at  long  range  an  object  dangerous 
as  well  as  useless.  In  order  to  bring  a  heavier  fire  on  an  enemy,  it  will 
perhaps  in  most  cases,  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  formation  in  four 
ranks ;  the  first,  kneeling,  seated  or  laying  fiat,  in  order  to  have  four 
lines  of  fire,  without  much  increasing  the  surface  exposed  to  the  enemy. 
When  a  company  does  not  fire,  it  may  be  that  skirmishers  or  others  are 

^  Benedek. 
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I  Uie  my,  or  tlut  ike  inomcot  fir  lutioa  ha*  not  urivrd ;  it  u  then 
boUer  to  hn  out  of  nght  o(  the  ononjr.  In  makicg  litis  pnipiMal,  tho 
nqjporta  and  nterrm  which  are  not  engaged  awl  which  fur  tlto  titoo 
■n  not  rcqairad,  an  oonndered.  Tlie  bwt  miwu  of  ubtuining  this 
nnlt  u  to  oonr  tho  battalions  by  a  stroag  Una  of  ■kinnishvn  nt  a 
ooavanumt  distance  from  the  lin«  of  hntUe,  and  lo  rolittn  tbrm  btifora 
thvy  an  oTOTpowarad  or  hnvp  given  way  from  &ligun  iir  MiTore  loasf*; 
■o  tlaat,  the  oonSdonco  ami  morale  of  th«  Kildirr  may  tw  mutainnd. 
IVith  rapid  firing,  a  lino  of  Hkiriniihcr*  wnll  trained  and  coBumuidM), 
ia  ablfl  fr«qnntUy  lo  arrest  tbo  «n«my,  and  even  often,  by  it*  fire  to 
dialodge  him,  fnm  the  poaitton  which  be  is  oocnpyiug.  fiklrmiabing 
it  likely  to  beoome  the  nonnal  mode  of  inlantry  engagenoitai  it 
pannha  all  the  chaooea  arising  from  uneven  gronnd,  oorer  oSioral  by 
woodj^  trcea.  atones,  ditches,  being  taken  advantage  of  more  than  any 
otfaw  Ibrmation.  and  serrea  admirably  for  the  pnrpoee  dMired,  twm«ly, 
to  atriko  the  enemy  with  as  Uttlo  exposore  aa  possible.  Napoleon 
approved  of  the  ampltqrmont  of  tkirmishere,  as  a  principal  meana  of 
attack.  In  his  mvmotrs  he  lays, — "  During  an  important  day.  a  line 
of  battle  bcoomra  entirvty  skirmishing,  (ometimes  even  twice."' 

2.  At  the  battle  of  Vimiero,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  French 
Boldian  nilUed,  and  recovered  their  order  after  *  a  severe  check, 
wae  adBtirable,  bat  their  habitual  method  of  attacking  in  oolomn  eannet 
ha  laaisiil  Against  tho  Aoatrians,  Bussians,  and  Prosaians,  it  may 
have  beea  aaec— ftil.  bat  against  the  British  it  mnat  always  fiul,  bcatuH 
tha  Ai^ish  infantry  ia  snfficienUy  firm,  intalBgtot,  and  well  diacipUnnd, 
to  wait  csbnly  in  lisea  for  the  odveree  msises,  and  sufflcJeDtly  bold  to 
dam  span  thorn  with  the  bayonet.  The  oolnnn  is  nndoobtedly  cateal* 
I01I  for  all  noremenU  short  of  the  actual  charge,  bat  as  the  Macedoniaa 
phalanx  was  mable  to  resist  the  open  fannation  of  the  Roman  legion,  m 
will  the  close  oolunm  be  uoeqoal  to  sustain  the  fire  and  charge  of  u  good 
liac  aided  by  artillery.  The  natural  rBpagoaoce  of  men,  to  trample  on 
their  own  dead  and  wounded,  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  latter,  and  the 
whistling  of  the  oaiuion>abats  as  they  tear  open  the  nnks,  prodnce  the 
grsatast  disorder,  espseially  io  the  centre  of  attacking  nklumns,  whtib, 
UMad  by  smoke,  uuteadfiut  of  fiwting,  and  bewildered  by  words  of 
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command  coming  from  a  multitude  of  officers  crowded  together,  can 
neither  see  what  is  taking  place,  nor  make  any  effort  to  advance  or 
retreat  without  increasing  the  confusion :  no  example  of  courage  can  be 
useful,  no  moral  effect  can  be  produced  by  the  spirit  of  individuals, 
except  upon  the  head,  which  is  often  firm,  and  even  victorious  at  the 
moment  when  the  rear  is  flying  in  terror.  Neverthless,  well  managed 
columns  are  the  very  soid  of  military  operations ;  in  them  is  the  victory, 
and  in  them  also  is  safety  to  be  found  after  a  defeat.  The  secret  con- 
sists in  knowing  when  and  where  to  extend  the  front.^ 


English  lines  and  French  columns  at  Albuera. 

3.  At  the  battle  of  Albuera,  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  battle 
appeared  to  be  lost,  Cole's  division  which  had  been  left  to  observe 
Badajoz,  arrived  upon  the  ground.  One  brigade,  the  fusilier  brigade, 
was  led  with  great  promptitude  by  Colonel  Hardinge  into  action,  and 
its  onslaught  managed  with  admirable  skill,  proved  so  determined,  that 
opposition  went  down  before  it.  The  enemy's  colmnns  never  found 
time  to  deploy ;  they  were  decimated  by  the  fire  of  these  battalions, 
which  advanced  upon  them  in  echelon  of  lines,  while  Dixon's  guns,  at 
an  interval  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  swept  them  through  and  through 
with  canister.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  spread  out,  they  broke 
and  fled,  leaving  the  heights  in  possession  of  1500  British  infantry,  all 
that  remained  unhurt  of  6000.* 

Napier  thus  describes  the  close  of  this  well  known  contest : — Colonel 
Hardinge  boldly  ordered  General  Cole  to  advance,  and  then  riding  to 
Colonel  Abercrombic,  who  commanded  the  remaining  brigade  of  the 
second  division,  directed  him  also  to  push   forward   into  the  fight. 

Cole  with  the  fusiliers,  flanked  by  a  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  legion 
under  Colonel  Hawkshawe,  mounted  the  hill,  dispersed  the  lancers, 
recovered  the  captured  guns,  and  appeared  on  the  right  of  Houghton's 
brigade  exactly  as  Abercrombic  passed  it  on  the  left.  Such  a  gallant 
line,  issuing  from  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  rapidly  separating  itself 
from  the  confused  and  broken  multitude,  startled  the  enemy's  heavy 

»  Napier,  Vol.  I.  »  Gleig. 
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ramw,  which  were  increMing  and  premiing  onwanb  aa  to  an  aMured 
Tictoiy :  they  wavered,  hesitated,  and  then  vomiting  forth  a  f»torm  of 
fire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their  front,  while  a  fearful  diiicharge 
of  grape  from  all  their  artillery  whistled  through  the  British  ranks. 
Myers  was  kiUed ;  Cole  and  the  three  Colonels,  Ellis,  Blakoney  and 
Hawkshawe,  fell  wounded,  and  the  fusilier  battalions,  struck  by  the 
iron  tempest,  reeled,  and  staggered  like  sinking  ships.  Suddenly  and 
sternly  recovering,  they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was 
seen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier  fights.  In 
vain  did  Soult,  by  voice  and  gesture,  animate  his  Frenchmen ;  in  vain 
did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded 
oolumns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on 
such  a  fair  field;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and  fiercely 
striving,  fire  indiscriminately  upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horse- 
men hovering  on  the  flank  threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line. 
Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden  burst  of 
undisciplined  valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm,  weakened  the  stability  of 
their  order ;  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their 
front ;  their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground ;  their  dreadful  volleys 
swept  away  the  head  of  every  formation ;  their  deafening  shouti»  over- 
powered  the  dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultous 
crowd,  as  foot  by  foot  and  with  a  horrid  carnage  it  was  driven  by  the 
incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  fiulhest  edge  of  the  hill.  In  vain 
did  the  French  reserves,  joining  with  the  struggling  multitude,  endea- 
vour to  sustain  the  fight ;  their  efibrts  only  increased  the  irremediable 
confusion,  and  the  mighty  mass  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff",  went 
headlong  down  the  ascent  The  rain  flowed  afW  in  streams  discoloured 
with  blood,  and  1500  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  iiOOO  unoonqiier- 
able  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant  on  the  fittal  hill  !^ 


Protracted  combat,  hctioeen  line  and  column,  at  the  Alma. 

4.  '*  The  left  Kazan  column  (at  the  battle  of  the  Alma)  began  that 
obstinate  fight  with  the  7th  Fusiliers  which  was  destined  to  hist  from  the 
conmienccment  of  the  infantry  fight  until  almost  the  dose  of  the  Iwttlc. 


>  Nspiv.  Vol  III. 
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It  was  between  the  Great  Causeway  and  the  slopes  of  the  Kourgane 
Hill  that  Lacy  Yea,  with  his  7th  Fusiliers,  had  long  been  maintaining 
an  obstinate  conflict.  Long  ago,  he  had  crossed  the  river,  had  brought 
his  men  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  was  trying  to  form  them,  when 
there  came  down  marching  upon  him  a  strong  Russian  column — a 
column  of  two  battalions,  and  nimibering  1500  men.  The  body  was 
formed  with  great  precision  in  close  column,  with  a  front  of  only  one 
company;  but  a  chain  of  skirmishers  thrown  out  on  either  flank  in 
prolongation  of  the  front  rank,  sought  to  combine  with  the  solid 
formation  of  the  coliunn  some  of  the  advantages  of  an  array  in  line. 
The  colimm  stood  halted  at  a  distance  of,  perhaps,  some  fifty  yards  from 
the  knotted  chain  of  soldiery  which  represented  the  7th  Fusiliers. 

Lacy  Yea  had  not  time  to  put  his  Fusiliers  in  their  wonted  array,  for 
the  enemy's  column  was  so  near  that,  forthwith  and  at  the  instant,  it 
was  necessary  to  ply  it  with  fire;  but  what  man  could  do,  he  did. 
Though  he  could  not  form  an  even  array,  yet  he  disentangled  the 
thickest  clusters  of  the  soldiery,  and  forced  the  men  to  open  out  into  a 
lengthened  chain,  approaching  to  line  formation.  Numbers  of  the 
Fusiliers  were  wanting,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  mingled 
with  the  battalion  many  of  the  soldiery  of  other  regiments.  With  a 
force  in  this  state,  Yea  was  not  in  a  condition  to  attempt  a  charge  or 
any  other  combined  movement.  All  he  coidd  hope  to  be  able  to  do  was 
to  keep  his  people  firm  on  their  groimd,  to  hinder  them  from  con- 
tracting their  front  or  gathering  into  heavy  clusters,  and  then  leave 
every  man  to  make  the  best  use  he  could  of  his  rifle. 

Continental  generals  woidd  not  easily  believe  that,  upon  fair,  open 
ground,  there  could  be  a  doubtful  conflict  between,  on  the  one  side,  a 
body  of  1500  brave,  steady,  disciplined  soldiers,  superbly  massed  in  close 
colimm,  and  on  the  other  a  loose  knotted  chain  of  six  or  seven  himdred 
light  infantry  men  without  formation.  Yet  the  fight  was  not  so 
unequal  as  it  seemed.  A  close  colimm  of  infantry  has  only  small 
means  of  offence,  and  is  itself  a  thing  so  easy  to  hurt  that  every  volley 
it  receives  from  steady  troops  must  load  it  with  corpses  and  wounded 
men. 

Portions  of  the  column — mainly  those  in  the  centre  and  in  the  rear — 
became  discomposed  and  imsettled.  Nimibers  of  men  moved  a  little  one 
way  or  another,  and  of  these  some  looked  as  though  they  stepped  a  pace 
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backwards ;  but  no  man  as  yet  turned  round  to  face  the  rear.  How- 
ever,  though  the  movement  of  each  soldier  taken  singly  was  trifling  and 
insignificant,  yet  even  that  little  displacement  of  many  men  at  the 
same  time  was  shaking  the  structure.  Plainly  the  men  must  be  ceasing 
to  feel  that  the  column  they  stood  in  was  solid.  The  ranks  which  had 
been  straight  as  arrows  became  bent  and  wavy. 

The  Russian  officers  well  understood  these  signs.  With  drawn 
■words,  moving  hither  and  thither  as  actively  as  they  could  in  their 
long,  grey,  mealancholy  coats,  they  seemed  to  become  loud  and  vehement 
with  their  orders,  their  entreaties,  their  threats.  Presently  their 
gestures  grew  violent,  and  more  than  one  officer  was  seen  to  go  and 
seize  a  wavering  soldier  by  the  throat.  But  in  vain;  for  seemingly 
by  some  law  of  its  own  nature,  rather  than  under  any  new  stress  of 
external  force,  the  column  began  to  dissolve;  the  hard  mass  became 
fluid.  It  still  cohered ;  but  what  had  been,  as  it  were,  the  outlines  of 
a  wall,  were  becoming  like  the  outlines  of  a  cloud.  First  some,  then 
more,  then  all,  turned  round.  Moving  slowly,  and  as  though  dis- 
content with  its  fate,  the  column  began  to  fall  back. 

The  7th  Fusiliers  bought  this  triumph  with  blood.  In  killed  and 
wounded  it  lost  twelve  officers  and  more  than  200  men."^ 


5.  Wellington's  system  of  combat  was  what  is  called  the  dtfemkie' 
offhmtf ;  awaiting  his  adversary  on  chosen  ground,  he  &tigued  his 
assailants  with  his  artiUery  and  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry,  and 
when  they  were  about  to  pierce  his  line,  he  avoided  this  formidable 
movement  by  falling  on  them  with  his  united  forces.  This  system, 
under  certain  circumstances,  may  be  as  good  as  any  other ;  it  depends 
on  the  localities,  the  nature  of  the  troops,  and  the  character  of 
your  opponent.  I  received  defensive-ofiensive  battles  at  Rivdi  and 
Austerlitz.^ 

6.  The  formation  of  battalions  on  the  two  central  companies,  and 
their  being  placed  in  two  lines,  and  so  placed  that  when  formed  in 
oblongt  they  stand  in  exchequer,  as  the  3rd  division  did  at  Waterloo, 
seems   to   be  the  best  order  of  battle  that  can   be  adopted*   either 
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for  receiving  an  enemy's  attack  in  a  general  action,  or  for  approaching 
a  position  that  is  to  be  attacked.  If  an  army  is  in  line  on  a  poeition, 
and  the  oblong  formation  has  been  predetermined  to  be  made  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  by  cavalry,  we  have  seen  how  readily  and  effisctoally 
that  formation  can  be  accomplished;  and  supposing,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  required  to  advance  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack,  the 
oblong  formation  being  adopted,  will  enable  a  line  of  any  magnitude  to 
advance  in  order  of  battle  for  any  required  distance,  in  the  most 
perfect  order,  imtil  so  near  the  enemy's  artillery  that  deployment 
becomes  necessary,  which,  from  the  formation  on  the  two  centre 
companies,  woidd  be  more  rapidly  made  than  from  any  other.  In  the 
formation  of  oblongs  by  the  3rd  division  at  Waterloo,  to  resist  cavalry, 
the  oblongs  had  not  the  advantage  of  having  artillery  on  their  flanks. 
When  guns  are  placed  on  their  flanks,  so  as  to  protect  their  fronts  by  a 
fire  of  round-shot  or  shrapnel  first,  and  next  of  grape-shot,  there 
cannot  be  any  fear  for  a  line  of  battle  of  steady  infantry,  if  attacked 
by  cavalry  while  in  this  formation.  The  oblongs  may  be  formed  by 
battalions  having  any  number  of  companies — ten,  eight,  six,  or  four  ; 
but  in  each  case  the  flank  faces  must  consist  of  only  one  company, 
formed  four  deep ;  that  is,  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  company  are 
formed  the  one  behind  the  other.i 
7.     Jomini,  concluded ; — * 

(1)  That  Wellington's  system  was  certainly  good  for  the  defensive. 

(2)  That  the  system  of  Benningsenf  might,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  as  good  for  the  offensive  as  for  the  defensive,  since  it  was 
successfully  used  by  Napoleon  at  the  passage  of  the  Tagliamento. 

(3)  That  the  most  skilful  tactician  would  experience  great  difficidty 
in  marching  forty  or  fifty  deployed  battalions  in  two  or  three  ranks 


*  Second  Appendix  to  the  Summary  of  the  Art  of  War,  written  after  the  war  in  the 
Crimea. 

f  A  mixed  system  used  at  Eylau  by  General  Benningsen,  which  consisted  in  forming  a 
regiment  of  three  battalions  by  deploying  the  central  one,  the  other  two  being  in  column 
on  the  wings.    F.J.S. 


^  Kennedy. 
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over  an  intorval  of  twelve  or  6fteen  hundred  yards,  preserving  suflBcient 
order  to  attack  an  enemy  in  position  with  any  chance  of  success^ 
the  front  all  the  while  being  played  upon  by  artillery  and  mu^iketry. 

Jomini  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  in  his  experience,  and 
regarded  it  as  impossible ;  and  was  convinced  that  such  a  line  could  not 
advance  to  the  attack  in  sufficiently  good  order  to  have  the  force 

necessary  for  success. 

•  •••••• 

He  was  not  aware  that  Wellington,  in  any  of  his  battles,  ever 
marched  in  depIoye<I  lines  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  in  position.  He 
generally  awaited  the  attack.  At  Vittoria  and  Toulouse  he  gained  the 
victor}'  by  manoeuvres  against  the  flanks;  and  at  Toulouse,  Soult's 
right  wing  was  beaten  whilst  descending  the  heights  to  attack.  Even 
at  Waterloo,  what  fate  would  have  befallen  the  English  army,  if, 
leaving  the  plateau  of  Mount  Saint  Jean,  it  had  marched  in  deployed 
order  to  attack  Napoleon  in  position  on  the  heights  of  La  Belle 
Alliance  ? 

8.  WQl  the  adoption  of  rifled  small-arms  and  improved  balls,  bring 
about  any  importvt  changes  in  the  formation  for  battle,  and  the  now 

recognised  principles  of  tactics  P 

•  •••••• 

*  *  *  To  decide  battles,  manoDuvres  are  necessary, 

and  victory  will  fall  to  the  general  who  manoDUvres  most  skilfully ;  and 
he  cannot  manoeuvre  except  with  deployed  lines  or  lines  of  columns 
of  battalions,  either  whole  or  subdivided  into  columns  of  one  or  two 
companies.  To  attempt  to  prescribe,  by  regulation,  under  what  circum- 
stances either  of  these  systems  is  to  be  applied,  would  be  absurd.  If  a 
gi*neral  and  an  army  can  be  found  such  that  he  can  march  upon  the 
enemy  in  a  deployed  line  of  forty  or  fifty  battalions  then  let  the 
shallow  onliT  be  adopted,  and  the  formation  in  columns  be  confined  to 
the  attack  of  isolated  posts ;  but  I  freely  confess  that  I  would  never 
accept  the  command  of  an  army  under  this  condition.  The  only  point 
for  a  regulation  for  a  formation  for  battle  is  to  forbid  the  use  of  very 
deep  columns,  Ix^cause  they  are  heavy,  and  difficult  to  move,  and  to 
keep  in  order.  Besides,  they  are  so  much  exposed  to  artillery  that 
their  destruction  seems  inevitable,  and  their  great  depth  doea  not 
increase  in  any  re?»pect  their  chances  of  success.* 
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9.  Jomini,  after  discussing  the  subject,  drew  also  the  following  con- 
clusions, viz : — "  That  the  improvements  in  fire-arms  will  not  introduce 
any  important  change  in  the  manner  of  taMng  troops  into  battle,  but 
that  it  would  be  useM  to  introduce  into  the  tactics  of  in£uitr]r,  the 
forma  im  of  colimms  by  companies,  and  to  have  a  numerous  body 
of  good  riflemen  or  skirmishers,  and  to  exercise  the  troops  considerably 
in  firing.  Those  armies  which  have  whole  regiments  of  light  in&ntry, 
may  distribute  them  through  the  difierent  brigades;  but  it  would 
be  preferable  to  detail  sharpshooters  alternately  in  each  company, 
as  they  are  needed,  which  would  be  practicable  when  the  troops  are 
accustomed  to  firing.         *  *  *  * 

That  in  spite  of  the  improvements  of  fire-arms,  two  armies  in  a 
battle  will  not  pass  the  day  in  firing  at  each  other  from  a  distance ;  it 
will  always  be  necessary  for  one  of  them  to  advance  to  the  attack  of  the 
other. 

That  as  this  advance  is  necessary,  success  will  depend,  as  formerly, 
upon  the  most  skilful  mancBuvring,  according  to  the  principles  of  grand 
tactics,  which  consist  in  this,  viz.,  in  knowing  how  to  direct  the  great 
mass  of  the  troops  at  the  proper  moment  upon  the  ddKisive  point  of  the 
battle-field,  and  in  employing  for  this  purpose  the  simultaneous  action 
of  the  three  arms. 

That  victory  may,  with  much  certainty,  be  expected  by  the  party 
taking  the  ofiensive,  when  the  general  in  command  possesses  the  talent 
of  taking  his  troops  into  action  in  good  order,  and  of  boldly  attacking 
the  enemy ;  adopting  the  system  of  formation  best  adapted  to  the 
groimd,  to  the  spirit  and  quality  of  his  troops,  and  to  his  own 
character.'*^ 

10.  In  an  article  which  was  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Remew  for 
January,  1866,  emanating  from  an  accomplished  writer,  we  find 
Jomini's  conclusions  thus  commented  upon  :  "  These  convictions  were 
given  to  the  world  long  before  the  late  American  war.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  how  closely  they  are  borne  out  by  those  of  Colonel  Lippitt, 
whose  little  work  is  understood  to  convey  the  pith  of  the  lessons  gained 
by  the  experience  of  the  Union  armies  in  three  years'  constant  service. 
So  far  from  countenancing   the   idea  that   the  superior  accuracy  and 
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range  of  the  rifle,  will  destroy  the  Tslue  of  Nspoleon's  repeated  adrice 
to  his  marshals,  'Carry  your  troops  well  on,  and  attack  the  enemy 
rigorously ;'  this  new  authority  declares,  (page  7,)  '  One  cause  of  the 
ituUeiiivefusB  of  the  results  obtained  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  late  war, 
as  compared  with  the  great  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  has  been,  that  the 
qtposing  battalions  were  too  often  kept  firing  at  each  other  at  a 
distance,  both  sustaining  nearly  equal  loss,  until  the  ranks  were  so 
weakened  as  to  disable  either  party  from  making  a  Tigorous  and 
decisive  charge.'  And  again  at  page  12  ;  '  The  recent  improvements  in 
fire-arms  must  render  the  fire  on  a  close  column  of  infantry,  both 
by  artiUcry  and  sharpshooters,  still  more  destructive  than  it  was  before. 
But  this  sacrifice  of  life  can  be  prevented,  to  a  great  extent,  by  using 
the  columns  at  a  proper  time,  and  in  a  proper  manner.'  '\ 

11.  Greater  mobility  has  been  aimed  at,  and  it  has  been  attempted 
to  give  more  life  and  independence  to  the  tactical  units.  Movements  in 
line  are  no  longer  employed,  but  in  battalions  formed  in  close  column, 
or  in  column  of  attack.  Each  tactical  unit  reaches  its  position  in  line 
of  battle  by  the  most  direct  road,  instead  of  making  long  flank  move* 
ments  in  column  at  company  distance.^ 


Sectiok  III. 

INFANTRY    OPPOSED    TO    CAVALRY. 

1.  Though  good  infantry  alone  has  generally,  in  wars  of  the  present 
century,  successfully  resisted  cavalry  alone,  yet  cavalry  and  artillery 
together  ought  to  dentroy  it.  For  the  cavalry  dividing  into  two  or  more 
bodies,  and  mancpuvring  on  the  flanks  of  its  line  of  retreat,  would  force 
it  to  form  8<|uares  or  to  shew  front  on  various  sides,  which  formation 
could  not  long  be  maintained  under  the  fire  of  the  guns.  Unless  the 
ground  were  broken  and  favourable  to  infantry,  or  shelter  very  near,  the 
case  of  the  infantr>',  ought  to  \m  desperate.* 
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2.  The  question  of  infantry  squares,  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy ;  it  has  not  been  more  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  campaign 
of  1866,  than  in  previous  ones.  Each  of  the  three  belligerents  (Prussians, 
Austrians  and  Bavarians)  possessed  a  large  force  of  cavalry ;  encounteis 
were  frequent,  cavalry  with  cavalry,  and  cavalry  with  infantiy ;  in  small 
parties  more  than  in  masses,  it  is  true,  but  generally  with  determination ; 
to  meet  these  attacks  the  infantry  adopted  many  formations,  from 
Langensalza  where  the  Prussians  received  the  charge  of  the  Hanoverians^ 
up  to  Rokeinitz,  where  the  Austrians  formed  the  last  square  of  the 
campaign.  Many  of  these  squares  remained  intact,  some  were  broken ; 
the  results  were  so  opposite,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
positive  conclusion.^ 

3.  "  Impressed  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  battalions  under  the  fire 
of  improved  artillery,  the  French  appear  to  approach  the  conclusion  that 
squares  should  be  altogether  abolished,  and  that  infantry  should  meet 
the  attack  of  cavalry  in  line.  So  long  as  the  line  is  secure,  or  its  flanks, 
this  would  be  judicious  against  cavalry  accompanied  and  supported 
by  artillery.  But  if  the  flank  of  the  line  were  exposed,  it  would  be 
impossible  in  any  formation  except  a  square  to  resist  well-manoeuvred 
squadrons.'* 

4.  Not  only  do  the  French  "  approach  the  conclusion,"  but  (Jeneral 
Le  Boeuf,  in  his  instructions  for  the  Camp  at  Chalons,  laid  down  the 
axiom  that,  "  with  the  present  rapidity  of  fire,  it  will  almost  always 
happen  that  a  battalion  deployed,  the  wings  of  which  are  supported  or 
even  simply  refused,  will  be  able  to  receive  and  repulse  a  charge  of 
cavalry."  Sixty  years  ago  Marshal  Gouvoin  St.  Cjrr  declared  that  he 
had  never  found  a  case  where  the  employment  of  squares  against  cavalry 
appeared  to  him  to  be  indispensable.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  the  English  infantry  could  have  so  long 
and  so  successfully  resisted  the  charges  of  the  French  horsemen  in  any 
other  formation  than  that  of  squares.  But  the  infantry  whose  steadiness 
and  self-control  enabled  Wellington  to  hold  his  ground  against  great 
odds  until  the  Prussians  came  up,  were  armed  only  with  Brown  Bess.^ 

5.  In  1811,  Trant,  crossing  the  Lower  Coa  with  four  thousand 
militia,  had  taken  post  two  miles  from  Almeida,  when  the  river  suddenly 

1  Heints.  «  Hamley,  Part  VI,  Chap.  V.  •  Times,  Nov.  1,  1869. 
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i  bthind  Urn.  Nmt  Fart  CowiaptiaB  then  wm  ■  brigtde  of  tbs 
i^th  coipa,  which  bod  been  amployvd  to  uvcr  tb«  mtich  or  Uii 
"  Franch "  battmnft  Una  tnm  Almeida  to  Ciudid  Bodrigo ;  but  «i« 
thoM  tnwp*  (liscoverad  Tnuii't  (Ut^oroita  poiiUou,  bo  constrootwl  a 
ttrnpoimty  fandgs  and  wu  going  to  retire  oa  tiu)  6th.  whan  ba  nedvad 
a  latter  bvm  tbe  Brituh  Head  Quartcia,  deatring  him  to  be  vigflaat  in 
eatttag  tbe  oommaDicatioD  with  Alineida,  and  fearleaa,  beoaoae  the  next 
day  a  Brituh  force  would  be  np  to  bis  aaustanoe.  Harcliing  then  to 
Val  de  Mnla,  be  interposed  belweeen  tbe  fortreos  aixl  the  br^;ade  of  the 
ninth  oorpL  Tbe  latter  were  already  within  half  a  mile  of  hia  poaitioH. 
and  hia  deatmction  appeared  ineviiabla;  Init  suddenly  two  canoaa  afaota 
were  heard  to  the  aoathward,  the  eoemy  tuuDediately  formed  aqoarea 
nd  eoBunenosd  a  retreat,  and  six  aquadrona  of  British  ravalry  and 
BoHIi  troop  of  HoiBe  Artillery  came  sweeping  o%-er  the  pbun  in  Uie  rear. 
Iditaty  Ofdar  and  cootneas,  marlced  the  French  retreat  acn 
TnuMik  yet  tba  eannmi  shots  ploa^hed  with  s  feajfnl  effect  t 
Aeir  danae  tnaiaea,  and  the  borsenivn  contiDiially  floahed  their  1 
anudi :  tbey  bowerer  gaim-d  the  ruugb  gnwnd.  and  fioally  ei 
tlw  Apieda  by  Baiba  del  Pnvrco;  bat  with  tlio  bias  of  diree  hui 
1MB  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonera.> 

t.    *  When  at  Fnentaa  Oniao,  the  EngUab  dirisjans  to  tbe  ri^Iit  oT 

that  vHhtlP  bad    Imh   aepaiated.'  and  tba  ri^bt  wing  toreed.  it  was 

abondaiitly  evident  that  the  hattla  wtmld  scnn  bu  lost,  if  the  oripitial 

yoaitioa  was  not  iBinediataly  ngaioed.    In  lliii  pcsitore  nf  aflatis  Lord 

WaUingtoB  directed  the  aeveotb  drdaion  to  crons  the  Taronei  and  move 

down  the  left  bank  to  Frenada,  the  light  division  to  retire  over  the 

plain,  tba  oavalry  (o  eover  tbe  rear.        *  * 

^^     *        *    Oeoeral  Crawfard,  who  had  rastuned  the  Mnnmaad  of  the 

^Hiight  dirixion,  Rist  oorered  tbe  passage  of  tba  serentb  division  uvar 

^Hlka  Twoosa,  and  then  retired  alowly  over  the  plain  ia  aqIuue^  haTbg 

^^■he  Britirii  eavalr7  principally  on  bis  flank.    He  wm  foUowed  I 

^^^^oqr^  honw^  which  oontiBaaQy  outflaidced  him.  and  neni 

^^^toprliad  and  nlnwl  an  advaBcsd  post  of  the  guards,  makii^  i 

H     Bin  and  fototem  maa  priKmera.  biit   then  oontinning  tbdr  t^rgc 

;  the  4aad  ngimant,  the  FVnicb  were  rspolsed.     Many  Ubmm 
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Montbrun  made  as  if  he  would  storm  the  light  division  squares,  but  the 
latter  were  too  formidable  to  be  meddled  with ;  yet,  in  aU  this  war, 
there  was  not  a  more  dangerous  hour  for  England.  •  •  ♦  • 
•••••*  Montbrun's  horsemen  merely  hovered 
about  Crawford's  squares,  the  plain  was  soon  cleared,  the  cavalry  took 
post  behind  the  centre,  and  the  light  division  formed  a  reserve  to  the 
right  of  the  first  division,  sending  the  riflemen  amongst  the  rocks 
to  connect  it  with  the  seventh  division,  which  had  arrived  at  Frenada 
and  was  there  joined  by  Julian  Sanchez.  At  sight  of  this  new  front, 
so  deeply  lined  with  troops,  the  French  stopped  short,  and  commenced 
a  heavy  cannonade,  which  did  great  execution  from  the  closeness  of 
the  allied  masses ;  but  twelve  British  guns  replied  with  vigour  and  the 
violence  of  the  enemy's  fire  abated ;  their  cavalry  then  drew  out  of 
range.i    ♦••••• 

7.  'At  the  combat  of  Redinha,'  the  d2nd,  the  9dth  and  the 
Ca^adores,  assisted  by  a  company  of  the  43rd,  carried  the  ascent  and 
cleared  the  woods,  and  their  skirmishers  even  advanced  on  to  the  open 
plain ;  but  the  French  battalions  supported  by  four  guns,  immediately 
opened  a  heavy  rolling  fire,  and  at  the  same  moment.  Colonel  Ferriere, 
of  the  third  French  Hussars,  charged  and  took  fourteen  prisoners. 
This  officer,  during  the  whole  campaign,  had  never  failed  to  break  in 
upon  the  skirmishers  in  the  most  critical  moments ;  sometimes  with  a 
squadron,  sometimes  with  only  a  few  men ;  he  was,  however,  sure  to  be 
found  in  the  right  place,  and  was  continually  proving  how  much  may 
be  done,  even  in  the  most  rugged  mountains,  by  a  small  body  of  good 
cavalry.* 

8.  *At  Salamanca,'  Le  Marchant's  heavy  horsemen  flanked  by 
Anson's  light  cavalry  passed  the  left  of  the  3rd  division  at  full  speed, 
and  the  next  instant  1200  French  infantry  though  formed  in  several 
lines  were  trampled  down,  with   a   terrible   clamor   and  disturbance. 

Nor  were  these  valiant  swordsmen  yet  exhausted.  Their  own  general, 
Le  Marchant,  and  many  officers  had  fallen,  but  Cotton  and  all  his  staff 
was  at  their  head,  and  with  ranks  confused,  and  blended  together  in 
one  mass,  still  galloping  forward  they  sustained  from  a  fresh  colimm 

1  Napier,  Vol.  HI.  *  Jind. 
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Ml  imgular  iitr«UD  of  fir*  wlikb  imiptRd  a  biUMlrad  akddlea.  yt  witli 
Sm  oourage  Bnd  doirnright  forop,  tbo  ■urrivoni  bitikc  Oirough  this  tbt 
tliird  umI  rtroDgnt  body  of  mm  tb>t  bad  racoanUrvd  ibcra,  and  Ixint 
Edwud  Sonfnet,  oonttnaing  bia  oootm  at  tho  bnd  of  uno  aquodroD, 
wttk  ft  liMppy  peninreranc*  captuml  fin  gwui.  The  Krt-nvb  Ml  waa 
•nlirdj'  brakeo,  more  than  2000  ptuooera  were  taktia,  the  Krcncb  Ugbt 
horwm  ahiiidaned  tint  part  of  the  field,  and  Tbomiinn'  diviaioD  no 
kagv  Qxiatod  aa  a  nilUtuy  bodjr.'        •••■■• 

9.  Tha  cir«anHt«noea  nnder  which  the  3nl  diYtrioa  waa  placed  in 
poaitioD  at  Wiit4rrIoo,  by  Sir  Juum  Shaw  Kennedy,  are  thw  dwcrlbed 
by  him.  "The  unmicceaiftil  and  diaaatnnu  attacks  of  tlM  Frawll 
caTob'y  on  the  dirisiua  ao  poeted,  be  preanmed  to  conaider  aa  the  neat 
fomuduble  which  hare  been  made  by  mvalry  upon  infimtt^  aince  the 
nee  of  firtvunna,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Eylau:  that  ia,  be 
oonridercd  that  no  other  inataooe  can  be  pointed  out  in  modem  hixtoty 
of  infiutry  being  attacked  by  an  equally  fbrmtdaUe  foroe  of  cavalry, 
when  tba  mnnbera,  oompantioo  of  the  lorce.  and  the  charactera  of  the 
loidera  of  that  foroo  are  taken  into  ronaideralron,  and  the  amall  number 
•f  tha  reairting  fof«e.  The  Lnetaucaa  which  aectn  to  eome  nnreat  to  tt. 
an  tboae  of  Anentadt  and  Oroae-Aspcm.  At  Auentodt  the  eavaltT* 
■tiacka  were  led  br  Bluchor  end  Princv  William  nf  PruMta,  in  preaenoa 
of  the  King  of  Pniaaia.  Oudtn  and  ^foraiH],  having  eqvarea  in 
•xdiaqaer,  roaiatod  MKoemfblly.  The  caaii  of  anN»*Aapem,  in  1809, 
ia  aliU  more  iimifau'  to  that  which  look  plaoe  at  Walerloa  The  fiinm* 
tlon  of  the  aqnarea  in  ezebcqaer  at  Ornaa  Ajpem,  la  aid  to  have  baas 
anad*  hj  tbe  Archduke  Chailea,  ia  oottaeqaenee  of  the  inprcwm  that 
had  bam  made  npoa  hia  mind  by  the  penual  of  a  work  by  Jeuini,  in 
which  aaeb  a  lonnatiaD  wae  recommended ;  but  no  audi  fotnatiaa  wia 
then  known  to  the  Briliib  army  or  in  Engluid.  ^m  nnmbcr  of 
aqnadnma  that  charged  at  Qroaa-Aapem  waa  irery  great,  probably 
about  auity ;  the  oampmiiua  ndminbte ;  and  they  were  led  by 
Boaai&rea,  Eapegne,  end  Ljualle."  "The  oavelry  charge  at  EyUn 
waa  led  by  Horal,  Hantponlt,  Oraocby,  and  Lqiic,  and  waa  eompoaad 
of  tbe  whole  reaarvod  cavalry  and  thr  OnHoa  k  Cbenl,  amovnting  to, 
«y,  eighty  aqoadroiu.     Thia  iJuuge  wsa  pertly  anoceaafij,  and  had  a 


I 
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very  beneficial  influence  on  the  result  of  the  action  in  fiivonr  of 
Napoleon.  The  Russian  infantrj'  behaved  with  great  gallantry;  and 
it  is  fair  to  presume,  that,  with  a  better  formation,  they  would  bare 
resisted  successfully  from  the  first :  they  did  in  the  end,  when  strongly 
reinforced,  repulse  the  cavalry  attack.  The  cavalry  attack  at  Eylau 
seemed  to  Sir  J.  Shaw  Kennedy,  to  be  the  only  one  that  appears  in  the 
history  of  modem  European  wars  as  being  made  upon  infantry,  with  a 
greater  force  of  cavalry  than  that  by  which  the  infantry  was  attacked 
at  Waterloo ;  and  in  no  case  were  the  leaders  more  eminent,  or  the 
composition  and  confidence  of  the  troops  better.  But  here  the  com- 
parison ends,  for  the  number  of  the  Russian  infemtry  against  whom  the 
attack  was  directed  was  vastly  greater  than  that  against  which  it  was 
made  at  Waterloo ;  and  the  supporting  force  of  cavalry  was  also  vastly 
greater  at  Eylau  than  at  Waterloo."  "Marlborough's  charge,  upon 
the  centre  of  the  French  position  at  Blenheim,  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  made  against  much  the  same  part  of  the  line  of  battle  as 
that  made  by  the  French  cavalry  at  Waterloo,  and  up  a  similar  slope, 
and  made  with  a  great  body  of  cavalry;  but  the  cases  are  totally 
dissimilar  in  principle,  for  Marlborough's  was  an  attack  upon  cavalry ; 
so  completely  so,  that  he  even  placed  some  infantry  to  face  the  few 
battalions  of  French  infantry,  that  were  on  that  part  of  the  position." 
"  At  the  battle  of  Borodino,  the  bastioned  field  work,  and  the  most 
important  central  point  of  the  field  of  battle,  were  taken  by  a  charge  of 
the  2nd  French  corps  of  cavalry ;  but  there  again  the  comparison  fails 
entirely,  for  the  attacking  force  consisted  of  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  the  attack  was  not  made  imtil  the  Russian  line  had  suffered 
enormous  by  repeated  attacks  of  infantry,  and  by  cannonade.  The 
cavalry  charge  at  Eckmuhl,  was  perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  modem 
times  of  cavalry  against  cavalry,  but  it  was  purely  a  cavalry  affair. 
HannibaFs  victories  were  won  chiefly  by  charges  of  cavalry  upon 
infantry,*  in  which  the  numbers  may  have  been  as  great  as  those  in  the 
French  charges  at  Waterloo ;  but  the  instances  of  cavalry  charges  upon 
infantry  prior  to  infantry's  being  armed  with  the  musket,  and  protected 
by  the  fire  of  artillery,  are  valueless  as  comparisons  with  charges  of 
cavalry  upon  infantry,  so  armed  and  so  protected."^ 

•  Soe  *M6moires  de  Napoleon,  par  Montholon,*  VoL  II.,  pp.  137,  138. 

^  Kennedy. 
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10.     **  In  the  third  act  of  the  drama  at  Waterloo*  the  grand  attack 

of  the  French  cavalry  on  Alten's  division."     The  cavalry  advanced  upon 

the  oblongs,  the  fire  from  the  front  faces  of  which  was  given  at  about 

thirty  yards'  distance.     This  caused  the  attacking  cavalry  to  swerve  to 

the  right  and  left  of  the  front  faces  of  the  squares,  as  usually  has  been 

the  case  in  attacks  of  cavalry  against  infantry ;  but  although  they  did 

not  gallop  in  mass  right  on  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry,  they  made 

every  other  effort  to  enter  the  oblongs,  by  firing  into  them,  cutting  aside 

the  bayonets,  and  surrounding  the  oblongs  to  obtain  a  point  of  entrance. 

Those  who  were  not  immediately  opposite  to  the  faces  of  the  oblongs 

passed  the  first  and  attacked  the  oblongs  of  the  second  line,  showing 

great  gallantry  and  persevering  obstinacy  to  win ;  but  all  their  efforts 

fiulad,  and  they  had  received  the  artillery  fire,  and  were  exposed  to  the 

fire  of  the  front,  flank,  and  rear  faces  of  the  oblongs :  thus  their  numbers 

became  fearfully  diminished,  and  this  splendid  body  of  cavalry  became  a 

wreck,  surrounded  by  the  immoveable  masses  of  infiuitry  within  the 

formations  of  which  it  had  become  entangled.    While  in  this  hopeless 

condition,  it  was  driven  down  the  exterior  slope,  by  the  Anglo-Allied 

cavalry.    ^H)on,  however,  recovering  their  formation,  the  same  forty 

squadrons  resumed  the  charge,  keeping  a  reserve  in  hand;  and  after 

further  similar  gallant  but  unsuccessful  efibrts  against  the  oblongs,  they 

were  again,  when  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion,  driven  down  the  exterior 

slope  of  the  position  by  the  Anglo-Allied  cavalry.        •        •        •        • 
•  ••••• 

This  third  attack  of  cavalry  consisted  of  seventy-seven  squadrons,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  efforts  ever  made  by  cavaliy  against 
infantr}'  in  the  history  of  war.  When  it  is  considered,  that  about  12,000 
men  were  employed  in  tliis  attack,  and  that  only  1000  horsemen  could 
stand  in  line  on  the  1000  yards,  which  separate  the  enclosures  of  La 
Have  Sainte  and  Hougfjumont — tliat,  therefore,  twelve  different  ranks, 
two  deep,  C4»uld  assail  in  succession  the  allied  forco  opfKMed  to  it — and 
when,  further,  tlic  composition  of  thi^  force  is  considered,  and  the 
reputation  of  its  leaders,  its  iniiKMing  character  becomes  evident  It 
will  be  recollected  that  tliese  horeemeu  could  advance  on  a  front  of  only 
5(K)  yanlii,  as  they  were  obliged  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  the 
encloj4ures  of  lioth  llougoumout  and  La  Have  Sainte ;  and  it  will  also 
be  recollected  that  the  fire  of  artiUey,  under  the  protection  of  which 
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this  vast  force  of  cavalry  advanced  to  make  its  attacks,  was  of  the  most 
formidable  character.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  between  La 
Haye  Sainte  and  Hougoumont,  was  covered  with  this  splendid  array  of 
horsemen :  their  advance  to  the  attetck,  made  in  a  manner  that  showed  the 
highest  discipline,  was  majestic  and  imposing.  The  attacks  upon  the 
oblongs  were  made  with  much  enthusiasm  and  obstinacy;  but  in  no 
instance  was  there  one  of  them  penetrated  or  overthrown,  although  several 
of  them  were  formed  by  very  young  and  totally  inexperienced  troops. 
These  seventy-seven  magnificent  squadrons,  after  using  their  best  endea- 
vours to  overthrow  the  infantry,  suffered  such  severe  loss  by  the  fire  of 
artillery  and  infantry  as  to  be  thrown  into  hopeless  confasion,  and  were 
driven  by  the  Allied  cavalry  down  the  exterior  slope  of  the  position. 
They  soon  rallied,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  the  same  daring  spirit  as 
before,  but  with  the  same  results ;  for  they  were  again  thrown  into  a  state 
of  hopeless  confusion,  by  the  enormous  loss  they  suffered  under  the  fire 
of  the  squares  and  oblongs,  and  in  this  state  were  again  driven  down  the 
exterior  slope  by  the  cavalry,  at  about  half-past  five  o'clock ;  this  third 
great  act  of  the  drama  having  continued  about  two  hours,  that  is,  from 
four  to  six  o'clock.  The  results  to  Napoleon  of  these  four  grand  cavalry 
attacks  were,  that  he  had  lost  two  hours,  and  suffered  such  an  enormous 
loss  of  his  heavy  cavalry,  as  to  render  it  inefficient  for  any  great  effort 
during  the  further  course  of  the  battle.  This  most  serious  loss  of  time, 
and  enormous  and  irreparable  loss  of  cavalry,  were  uncompensated  for 
by  his  having  obtained  any  advantage  whatever.^ 

^  Kennedy. 
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CHATTER  V. 

Section  I. 
CHOICE   OF    A    POSITION. 

1.  Fields  of  battle  seem  to  have  increased,  in  size,  in  eveiy  way.  In 
length  through  the  extension  of  modern  armies  and  the  difficulty  of 
turning  movements.  In  breadth,  on  accoxmt  of  the  great  range  of 
present  arms,  which  necessitates  commencing  an  action  at  a  greater 
distance  than  formerly.  The  theatre  of  action  will  therefore  comprise 
immense  areas,  of  which  the  battle-field  of  Solferino  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  Formerly  armies  often  observed  one  another  for  severs!  days, 
before  coming  to  close  quarters,  because  they  had  not  completed  their 
concentration.  At  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  waited  for  Davout  and  Bema- 
dotte.  Now,  however,  armies  always  marching  concentrated  and 
rapidly  advancing  towards  one  another,  will  rarely  remain  in  close 
proximity,  without  an  immediate  engagement  The  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  general-in-chief,  for  making  his  dispositions,  will  of  necessity  be 
very  short  Tactical  combinations,  based  on  the  study  of  laige  areas 
and  with  but  a  short  time  to  consider  the  matter,  naturally  wHl  become 
more  complicated.  The  general-in-chief  will  find  tactics  less  easy» 
whilst  the  contrary  will  prevail  in  strategy.^ 

2.  A  thorough  study  of  the  ground  will  be  indispensable : — 

(1)  Wlien  wishing  to  find  positions  which  will  prevent  the  enemy 
benefiting  by  tlie  mobility  and  range  of  his  guns,  and  which  will  not 
allow  liim  to  employ  his  cavalry,  to  drive  in  the  advanced  poets  and 
make  an  oflensive  reconnaissance. 

(2)  In  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  battle 
embracing  very  large  areas. 

(3)  To  determine  the  best  positions  for  important  batteries. 

(4)  When  looking  for  cover,  for  skirmishers ;  for  the  first  and  second 
lines,  as  weU  as  for  the  reserves. 
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(5)  When  cavalry  is  to  charge  troops,  supported  by  artillery,  in  order 
to  shelter  the  former  from  fire,  as  long  as  possible. 

(6)  In  the  attack  and  defence  of  batteries.^ 

3.  When  the  lines  of  operation  of  hostile  armies  are  identical  in 
direction,  it  will  be  a  grave  error  to  take  position  on  a  front  oblique  to 
that  line  for  the  sake  of  advantageous  groimd.  For  every  degree  of 
deviation  of  the  front  from  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
retreat  ofifers,  proportionately,  a  flank  to  the  approaching  enemy,  and 
withdraws  the  troops  on  the  other  flank  from  the  points  of  collision.  In 
fact,  the  relations  of  the  lines  would  be  those  produced  by  the  successful 
counterstroke  against  a  turning  movement^ 

4.  There  are  two  kinds  of  positions,  the  strategic  and  the  tactical 
The  latter  again  are  subdivided.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  intrenched 
positions  occupied  to  await  the  enemy  under  cover  of  works  more  or  less 
connected — in  a  word,  intrenched  camps.  *  *  Secondly,  we 
have  positions  naturally  strong,  where  armies  encamp  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  few  days'  time.  Third  and  last  are  open  positions,  chosen  in 
advance  to  fight  on  the  defensive.  The  characteristics  to  be  sought  in 
these  positions  vary  according  to  the  object  in  view :  it  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  importance  not  to  be  caiTied  away  by  the  mistaken  idea, 
which  prevails  too  extensively,  of  giving  the  preference  to  positions  that 
are  very  steep  and  difficult  of  access — quite  suitable  places,  probably,  for 
temporary  camps,  but  not  always  the  best  for  battle-grounds.  A 
position  of  tliis  kind,  to  be  really  strong,  must  not  be  only  steep  and 
difficult  of  access,  but  should  be  adapted  to  the  end  had  in  view  in 
occupying  it,  should  offer  as  many  advantages  as  possible  for  the  kind 
of  troops  forming  the  principal  strength  of  the  army,  and,  finally,  the 
obstacles  presented  by  its  features  should  be  more  disadvantageous  for 
the  enemy  than  for  the  assailed.  For  example,  it  is  certain  that 
Massena,  in  taking  the  strong  position  of  the  Albis,  would  have  made  a 
great  error  if  his  chief  strength  had  been  in  cavalry  and  artillery ;  whilst 
it  was  exactly  what  was  wanted  for  his  excellent  infantiy.  For  the 
same  reason,  Wellington,  whose  whole  dependence  was  in  the  fire  of  his 
troops,  made  a  good  choice  of  position  at  AVaterloo,  where  all  the 

1  Ambert.  ^  Hamiey,  Part  VI.,  Chap.  IV. 
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avenues  of  approach  were  well  swept  by  his  guns.  The  position  of  the 
Albis  was,  moreover,  rather  a  strategic  position,  that  of  Waterloo  being 
simply  a  battle-ground  The  rules  to  be  generaUy  observed  in  selecting 
tactical  positions  are  the  following : — 

(1)  To  have  the  communications  to  the  front  such  as  to  make  it 
easier  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  at  a  favourable  moment,  than  for  him  to 
approach  the  line  of  batUe. 

(2)  To  give  the  artilleiy  all  its  effect  in  the  defence. 

(3)  To  have  the  groxmd  suitable  for  concealing  the  movements  of 
troops  between  the  wings,  that  they  may  be  massed  upon  any  point 
deemed  the  proper  one. 

(4)  To  be  able  to  have  a  good  view  of  the  enemy^  movements. 

(5)  To  have  an  unobstructed  line  of  retreat 

(6)  To  have  the  flanks  well  protected,  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
obstacles,  so  as  to  render  impossible  an  attack  upon  their  extremities,  and 
to  oblige  the  enemy  to  attack  the  centre,  or  at  least  some  point  of  the 
front  Tins  is  a  dilhcult  condition  to  fulfil ;  for,  if  an  army  rests  on  a 
river,  or  a  mountain,  or  an  impenetrable  forest,  and  tlie  simillcst  reverse 
happens  to  it,  a  great  disaster  may  lie  the  result  of  the  broken  line  being 
forced  back  uiion  the  ver}*  oltstacles  which  seemed  to  aflbrd  {lerfect  pro- 
tection* This  danger — about  wliich  there  can  be  no  doubt — gives  rise 
to  the  thought  that  points  admitting  an  easy  defence  are  better  on  a 
batUe-field  than  insurmountable  obstacles.* 

(7)  Sometimes  a  want  of  proiHsr  support  for  the  flanks  ia  remedied  by 
throwing  a  crotchet  to  the  rear.  This  is  dangerous ;  because  a  crotchet 
stuck  on  a  line  hinders  its  movements,  and  the  enemy  may  cause  great 


•  Th*  pArk  of  Uoagoninoot,  the  hamWi  oC  La  H*jr«  Hainto,  and  th«  rimki  of  Pap** 
liiite,  %rrr9  f«>r  N<ry  more  wrioiu  oYvtacles  than  the  famoiu  p<«iii(ia  <if  Elchin^eti,  whero 
he  foroed  a  |Ma%a|{«  of  Um  Ihrnnbe,  in  1S0&,  apuQ  Um  rniiia  ul  a  burnt  britlgaw  It  may 
(lerhapa  ba  aaul  that  the  courage  of  the  deleiitlen  in  two  caMsa  waa  utit  the  aame ;  IniI» 
throwing  out  of  c«iiui4l«rati«»n  thia  chaoce,  it  ^uat  be  grant^l  that  the  dificnhiea  ol  a 
poaitKMi.  when  prnfjerly  taken  adrantage  of,  need  not  be  inaunn<Hintable,  in  otder  to 
reader  the  attack  abortive.  At  Elchingcn  the  great  height  and  etceimeaa  of  the  banka, 
ren<lering  the  tim  almoet  ineffectual,  were  more  diaadrantageoua  than  Oicfal  in  the 
defi 
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loss  of  life  by  placing  his  artillery  in  the  angle  of  the  two  lines  pro- 
longed. A  strong  reserve  in  close  column  behind  the  wing  to  be  guarded 
from  assault,  seems  better  to  fulfil  the  required  condition  than  the 
crotchet;  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  must  always  decide  in  the  choice 
between  the  two  methods.        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

(8)  We  must  endeavour  in  a  defensive  position,  not  only  to  cover  the 
flanks,  but  it  often  happens  that  there  are  obstacles  on  other  points  of 
the  front,  of  such  a  character  as  to  compel  an  attetck  upon  the  centre. 
Such  a  position  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  for  defence, 
as  was  shown  at  Malplaquet  and  Waterloo.  Great  obstacles  are  not 
essential  for  this  purpose,  as  the  smallest  accident  of  the*  ground  is 
sometimes  suflScient :  thus,  the  insignificant  rivulet  of  Papelotte  forced 
Ney  to  attack  Wellington's  centre,  instead  of  the  left,  as  he  had  been 
ordered.^ 

5.  The  most  important  mistake  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  com- 
committed,  as  to  the  actual  fighting  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  his 
overlooking  the  vast  importance  of  retaining  possession,  at  any  cost  of 
the  farm  and  enclosures  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  This  farm  was  at  the  very 
centre  of  his  position,  and  was  on  the  great  chauss^e  by  which  the 
French  army  so  easily  approached  the  position ;  these  circumstances, 
and  Napoleon's  known  modes  of  attack,  indicated  that  the  possession  of 
this  farm  would  be  of  the  utmost  value.  Napoleon  had  from  the  first 
seen  the  vast  importance  of  his  possessing  himself  of  this  part  of 
Wellington's  field  of  battle,  as  is  proved  by  his  massing  so  verj'-  large  a 
force  immediat€ly  opposite  to  it,  and  by  his  establishing  a  battery  of 
seventy-four  guns  to  bear  upon  it.  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

That  Napoleon  from  the  first  attached  much  more  importance  than 
Wellington  did  to  the  possession  of  that  part  of  the  Anglo- Allied 
position  at  which  La  Haye  Sainte  stood,  is  fully  proved  by  his  having 
prepared  such  immense  means  for  its  attack  ;  while  Wellington 
occupied  the  ground  weakly,  and  paralysed  the  defence  of  the  buildings 
by  withdrawing  from  them  the  workmen  and  tools  that  would  have 
been  required  to  put  them  into  a  state  of  defence.  In  this  instance,  as 
in  that  of  the  dispositions  of  the  armies  when   the  operations  of  the 


^  Jomiiii,  Chap.  IV.,  Art.  30, 
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campaign  wore  commencing,  Napoleon'^  general  \new8  fieem  to  have 
bet»n  Huporitir  to  those  of  Wellington  ;  but  in  both  canct^  Wellington 
showed  <.jreat  HUi)eriorit y  in  execution.* 

6.  The  most  advantageous  ground  in  general  will  be  *  such 
as  obstructs  the  assailant,  but  not  the  defender.  The  crest  of  slopes 
favourable  to  the  fire  of  artillery  and  the  movements  of  cavalry,  and 
overhmking  a  plain  along  which  the  enemy's  troops  must  advance 
under  fire,  with  their  designs  apparent,  to  ascend  ground  the 
inclination  of  which  is  itself  an  obstacle,  will  be  such  a  position  as 
a  general  anxioun  to  meet  his  adversary  will  select.  When  the  front 
of  an  armv  is  covered  by  a  river,  the  destruction  of  the  fords  and 
bridg(*s  will  entail  the  same  general  consequences,  as  the  occupation  of 
unscaleablo  heights,  except  that  in  this  case  the  conflict  will  be  rather 
one  of  artiller}'  than  of  infantry.  But  by  preserving  the  passages,  the 
ixiwir  of  cuuiitor-attack  is  retained,  and  the  river  then  bestows  this 
advantage  on  the  defender,  that  the  points  where  the  assailant's 
columns  mast  advance  being  limited  in  number,  and  previously  known, 
preparations  may  be  made  to  meet  with  a  concentrated  opposition  the 
different  attacks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  assailant's  bank 
screens  his  movements,  the  chance  of  being  turned,  as  Soult  was 
turned  by  Ik*resfonl  at  Orthez,  will  always  exist.  An  impassable 
obstacle,  such  an  a  piece  of  water,  a  ravine,  or  a  marsh,  might  extend 
parily  along  the  front  of  a  position.  To  extend  the  line  of  troopa 
along  the  rear  of  the  imjicdiment,  would  be  to  repeat  the  &ult  of  the 
French  commander  at  Ramilies,  and  to  give  the  enemy  the  opportunity 
of  falling  in  full  fon^e  un  the  remainder  of  the  line.  But  though  either 
cavalr}'  or  infantr}*  thus  posted  would  be  paralysed,  yet  guns  might 
play  across  the  impa?(sable  space  with  full  effect,  and  would  not  only  be 
secure  from  capture,  but,  if  the  obstacle  were  a  marsh,  would  suffer  leas 
from  an  opposing  fire,  since  the  shot  or  fragments  of  shell  which  might 
strike  in  front  would  not  rebound  from  the  soft  soil.  To  occupy  a 
position  which  w  jt^ri^ndicvlarly  inimtected  by  an  impassabit  ob$iacU~^ 
a  deep  ravine,  stream,  lake,  or  marsh, — ^would  be  to  divide  the  army 
voluntarily  into  two  iMohited  parts,  and  give  the  enemy  the  option 
of  bringing  hin  mass  against  either.     Such  was  the  error  of  Durando's 
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position  before  Mortara  in  1849.  But  if  such  an  obstacley  after- 
approaching  the  front  of  the  position,  ceases  there,  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  defence,  for  the  assailing  forces  will  be  divided  by  it ; 
while  the  defend^s  can  bring  their  main  strength  to  either  side. 
When  the  ground  in  front  of  a  position  is  intersected  by  artificial 
obstacles,  such  as  strong  walls  or  ditches ;  those  parallel  to  the  finont 
may  be  advantageous  to  the  assailant,  afibrding  cover  to  his  akirmishers 
and  rallying-points  for  broken  columns ;  but  those  perpendicular  to  the 
front  wiU  be  detrimental  to  him,  by  dividing  his  attacking  forces, 
without  sheltering  them  from  fire.  However,  advantageous  a  position 
may  otherwise  be,  if  its  ixomediate  front  be  thickly  wooded,  or  so 
broken  as  to  conceal  the  enemy's  movements,  it  will  scarcely  be  tenable, 
for,  not  only  will  the  defender's  special  advantage,  that  of  firing  on 
the  assailant's  columns  during  their  advance,  be  lost,  but  the  enemy 
may  pass  his  troops  on  any  point  he  selects,  imdiscovered ;  and  he  will 
thus  possess  the  power  of  attacking  that  point  with  superior  numbers 
imshaken  by  fire.  One  of  the  first  conditions  of  a  good  position  is, 
therefore,  that  it  shall  afford  a  frill  view  of  the  enemy's  movements 
within  efiiective  cannon  range.  Certain  defensible  points,  such  as 
a  hamlet,  village,  farm,  church,  and  churchyard  with  its  wall,  or 
a  grove,  within  distance  of  easy  support  in  front  of  the  line  of  battle, 
will  generally  increase  its  strength  in  a  very  material  degree.  Strong 
in  itself,  and  its  garrison  constantly  reinforced  from  the  line,  while  the 
ground  in  front  is  swept  by  batteries,  such  a  point  is  difficult  to  attack 
directly ;  the  enemy  cannot  attempt  to  surroimd  it,  without  exposing 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  attacking  troops  ;  and  to  pass  it  by,  in  order 
to  reach  the  position,  the  assailants  must  expose  their  flank  to  its  fire. 
If  several  such  points  exist,  they  support  each  other,  isolate  the 
enemy's  columns  of  attack,  and  force  him  to  expend  his  strength 
in  costly  assaults  upon  them  ;  in  fact,  they  play  the  part  of  bastions  in 
a  line  of  fortification.  But  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  within 
supporting  distance  (short  cannon-range),  and  easy  of  access  from  the 
rear ;  failing  these  conditions,  they  had  better  be  destroyed,  if  possible, 
as  defences,  and  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  A  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  is  afibrded  by  the  Austrian  position  at  Solferino.  Their  general 
line  stretched  through  Pozzolengo  and  Cavriana ;  by  tar  the  strongest 
part  of  that  field,  taken  singly,  is  the  hill  of  Solferino,  commanding  all 
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the  neighbouring  country,  crowned  with  ittrong  buildings,  and  flanked 
by  prfcipitoufl  ftlopcfi.  But  the  back  of  the  hill  in  so  steep  and  scarped 
that  it  can  be  ascended  only  by  a  single  winding  path ;  and  between  it 
and  the  high  ground  of  Cayriana  in  rear,  stretches  a  width  of  nearly 
two  miles  of  broken  ground.  The  brigades  that  occupied  this  formi- 
dable outpoHt,  maintained  themnelyes  long  against  the  direct  attacks  of 
the  French ;  but  when  the  assailants  turned  it,  part  of  the  garrison 
was  cut  off,  and  both  troops  and  post  were  lost.  It  woidd  haye  been 
far  better  to  leave  it  unoccupied,  and  place  its  garrison  in  the  general 
line  at  Ca>Tiana ;  or  else,  to  advance  the  whole  of  the  line  of  battle 

9 

making  the  hill  the  centre,  and  connecting  the  wings  with  it,  so 
that  the  Austrian  left  wing  would  have  occupied  the  ground  on 
which  the  French  are  represented  *  .  Another  case  in  point 
is  the  line  of  slightly  fortified  posts,  occupied  by  the  Turks  in  front 
of  Bulaklava.  Their  distance  from  the  army  was  £ir  beyond  cannon- 
range,  and  they  were  captured  in  a  moment,  with  their  armament, 
in  presence  of  the  Allies,  at  the  fimt  attack.  When  well  placed, 
points  of  this  kind  in  front  of  the  line  enable  the  defender  to  mass 
his  troops  at  the  proper  time  for  a  counter  attack,  and  launch  them 
with  a  comparatively  short  distance  to  traverse  against  the  enemy. 
And  should  they,  feebly  occupied  and  defended,  be  captured,  they  give 
to  that  enemy  the  same  advantages  for  renewing  his  attack.  For  these 
reasons  most  great  battles  are  marked  by  bloody  episodes,  where 
advanced  posts  like  Ilougoumont,  Solferino,  Ligny,  and  the  two 
Arapiles  at  Salamanca,  are  the  objects  of  contention.  Yet,  because 
these  attacks  are  so  costly,  great  commanders,  like  Frederick  and 
Napoleon  have  avoided  them  whenever  such  evasion  was  possible, 
preferring  to  drive  out  the  garrisons  by  a  concentrated  fire  of  artillery  ; 
or,  if  the  foMa  stood  far  asunder,  to  push  the  attacking  columns  in 
between,  masking  them  meanwhile  by  demonstrations.^ 

7.    The  iui})edimeuts  to  the  march  of  an  enemy  to  attack  your 
pocsition  in  front  may  he  of  different  descriptions . — 

(1)  The  most  effective  is  a  large  river  or  impassable  marsh,  ninning 
parallel  to  your  front. 


>  BsBltj,  Ptet  VI.,  Ctap.  III. 
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(2)  Villages,  which  may  in  a  short  time  be  converted  into  strong 
posts,  and  occupied  by  your  troops,  so  situated  that  the  enemy  must 
take  them  before  advancing  beyond  them. 

(3)  Any  favourable  ground  (naturally  or  artificially  strong,  or  both) 
on  the  line  of  the  enemy's  advance,  the  occupation  of  which  by  your 
troops  will  delay  his  march. 

In  all  the  above  cases,  it  is  necessary  that  the  obstacles  to  the  march 
of  the  enemy,  shall  be  under  the  full  fire  of  the  guns  of  your  position, 
otherwise  the  troops  posted  for  their  defence  may  be  captured.^ 

8.  A  village,  not  intended  to  be  occupied,  and  which  would  be 
useful  to  an  enemy,  ought  to  be  burnt  and  destroyed  as  far  as  possible. 
The  number  of  villages,  which  have  played  an  important  part  in  battles, 
is  very  considerable.* 

9.  The  principal  obstacles  that  are  met  with  and  of  which  advantage 
can  be  taken,  are  eminences,  declivities,  dried  up  water-courses,  woods, 
villages,  houses,  hedges,  ditches,  marshes,  ponds,  water-courses.     *        * 

9|C  9|C  9|C  %  9|C  9|C 

As  examples  of  a  good  defence  of  accessible  high  ground,  there  are 
Solferino  and  Cavriana.  They  were  occupied  by  the  Austrians  in  a 
formidable  manner,  and  before  they  were  taken,  cost  long  and  bloody 
struggles.  *****  When  the  ascents  of  a  hill 
are  steep,  they  should  if  possible  be  swept  by  lateral  fire.  It  will 
always  be  necessary,  to  watch  them  carefully,  bearing  in  mind  that 
where  a  goat  can  climb,  a  soldier  is  able  to  pass.  This  neglect  of 
precaution,  cost  the  Russians  dearly  at  the  Alma.  The  defence  of  these 
descriptions  of  heights  varies,  according  to  the  summits  being  formed 
by  a  simple  crest  or  when  crowned  with  a  plateau.  In  the  former  case, 
the  English  during  the  Peninsula  war  in  Spain,  acted,  thus,  when 
defending  them:  they  permitted  the  enemy  to  ascend  for  a  certain 
time  the  hill;  afterwards  quickly  crowned  the  crest,  fired  on  their 
opponents,  tired  after  a  difficult  march  and  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
but  without  following  far.  In  the  case  of  a  plateau,  it  is  better  to  let 
the  enemy  reach  the  summit,  and  whilst  he  attempts  to  form,  fire 
heavily  on  him,  and  afterwards  attack  him.       ***** 


MaoDongalL  '  Prevost, 
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A  wood  forms  excellent  cover,  namerous  riflemen  and  even  field  pieces, 
will  act  math  effect  on  the  ground  in  front,  from  the  edge  of  the  wood 
To  prevent  access  to  it,  trees  are  felled  to  form  salient  and  re-entering 
angles.^        ♦        ♦        ♦        * 

10.  The  position  taken  up  by  an  army  to  wait  for  an  attack  is 
usually  elevated,  commanding  and  overlooking  the  front,  and  presenting 
a  waving  line  of  salient  ridges  or  knolls,  witli  re-entering  sweeps  or 
valleys.  Tliese  may  lie  adjusted  to  act  as  so  many  fronts  of  fortification ; 
the  projections  liaving  the  effect  of  bastions,  while  the  retired  intervals 
may  be  considered  the  curtains ;  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  flanks 
presenting  clearly  the  best  sites  for  the  guns.* 

11.  A  position  cannot  be  too  strong;  lose  no  opportunity  of 
strengthening  it  by  means  of  field  works.  Napoleon  sajrs: — ^"Tbe 
natural  i>o8itions  wliich  are  generally  met  with  cannot  protect  an  army 
from  the  attacks  of  a  superior  force  without  the  aid  of  art.**  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Peninsula  war,  no  position  was  taken  up  without 
intrenching;  first,  the  guns  were  covered,  tlien  the  weakest  parts  of 
the  line.' 

12.  *  *  Tlie  best  thing  for  an  army  standing  on  the 
defensive,  is  to  know  hoic  to  take  the  offensive  at  a  proper  time,  and  to 
take  it.  Among  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  a  defensive  position 
has  been  mentioned  that  of  enabling  an  easy  and  safe  retreat ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  an  examination  of  a  ijuestion  presented  by  the  buttle  of 
Waterloo.  Would  an  nnny  with  its  rear  resting  u{)on  a  forest^  and  with 
a  g<XKl  roail  beiiind  the  centre  and  each  wiug,  have  its  retreat  compro- 
mised, as  Napoleon  imagined,  if  it  siiould  lose  the  battle  ?  My  opinion 
ui.  that  such  a  (Misition  would  be  more  favourable  for  a  retreat,  than  an 
entirely  open  field ;  for  a  beaten  army  could  not  cross  a  plain  without 
exiK)sure  to  verj'  ^at?at  danger.  Undoubtinlly,  if  the  retreat  becomes  a 
route,  a  {MiHion  of  the  artiller}*  left  in  Uitter}*  in  front  of  the  forest  would 
in  all  prrtkibility.  l»e  lost ;  but  tlie  infantry  and  caviUry  and  a  great  part 
of  the  artillery-  could  retire  just  as  readily  as  across  a  plain.  There  is, 
indee<l,  no  betu.*r  cover  for  an  orderly  retreat  than  a  forest, — this  state- 
ment lieing  made  ui)on  the  supiK>siti4»n  that  there  are  at  least  two  good 
roads  beliind  the  line,  that  proper  measures  for  retreat  have  been  taken 
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before  the  enemy  has  had  an  opportunity  to  press  too  closely,  and, 
finally,  that  the  enemy  is  not  permitted  by  a  flank  movement  to  be 
before  the  retreating  army  at  the  outlet  of  the  forest,  as  was  the  case  at 
Hohenlinden.  The  retreat  would  be  the  more  secure  if,  as  at  Waterloo, 
the  forest  formed  a  concave  line  behind  the  centre ;  for  this  re-entering 
would  become  a  place  of  arms  to  receive  the  troops  and  give  them  time 
to  pass  off  in  succession  on  the  main  roads.^ 

13.  "At  Waterloo," — Wellington  had  chosen  his  battle-ground 
deliberately  with  his  back  to  the  forest  of  Soignies,  a  wood  everywhere 
traversable  by  infantry,  and  with  several  roads  leading  through  it  from 
the  rear  of  the  position.  Napoleon,  revenging  himself  at  St.  Helena 
for  his  defeat  by  criticising  his  adversaries,  asserted  that  this  position 
was  so  badly  chosen  as  to  render  retreat  from  it  impossible,  which  fact 
alone,  twice  that  day,  prevented  the  English  general  from  retiring !  The 
latter  part  of  this  statement  needs  no  conmient  to  those  who  know  the 
story  of  the  battle ;  indeed,  modem  French  historians  do  not  attempt  to 
follow  the  Emperor  here.  The  propriety  of  fighting  with  the  back  to 
such  a  wood  as  that  of  Soignies  is  another  matter,  one  apparently  in  this 
case  of  theory ;  and  hence  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  short  note 
upon  it  from  Jomini's  narrative,  since  that  writer  is  the  admitted  head 
of  the  great  school  of  theorists  who  admire  Napoleon's  genius. — This  is 
one  of  the  gravest  questions  of  the  grand  tactics  of  battle.  I  have 
discussed  it  in  my  "  Precis  of  the  Art  of  AVar,"  and  incline  to  the  opinion 
of  Wellington  against  that  of  Napoleon,^ 

14  Previous  to  the  Battle  of  Koniggratz,  Benedek  had  ♦ 
assembled  *  all  his  available  troops,  and  they  may  be  reckoned, 
after  due  allowance  for  previous  losses,  at  180,000  men  and  600 
guns.  Their  front  was  towards  the  north-west;  all  the  troops  faced 
the  Bistritz ;  none  were  put  in  line  towards  the  north-east,  in  which 
direction  the  Crown  Prince's  army  lay;  but  the  length  of  front 
was  so  short  compared  with  the  number  of  men  on  the  ground, 
that  plenty  could  be  spared  to  fight  on  the  flanks  without  any 
risk  of  weakening  the  centre.  The  ground  was  of  an  irregular  imdu- 
lating  character,  ridges  and  valleys  alternating  with  one  another,  and 
presenting  no  marked  features  to  catch  the  eye,  except  that  to  a 

1  Jomini,  Chap.  IV.,  Art.  30.  '  Cheeney,  Lect  VI. 
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spectator  in  the  Prussiaii  1st  Army,  a  knoll  near  Clilum  appeared  as 
the  highest  {K>int  of  the  line.  A  good  straight  road  leading  to 
Koniggratz  crossed  the  Bistritz  at  8adowa,  and  passed  near  the  knoll. 
Two  miles  above  8adowa  the  Bistritz  made  a  sudden  bend,  the  lino  of  its 
course  tending  to  the  north-west  instead  of  the  north-cast ;  and 
opposite  to  this  bend,  near  Uorenowes,  was  the  Austrian  right  flank, 
thence  the  line  ran  parallel  to  the  Bistritz  for  about  six  miles,  as  far  as 
Prim,  with  outposts  occupying  the  village  of  Nechanitz.  There  were 
bridges  at  several  places  over  the  Bistritz,  but  it  was  not  easily  passable 
elsewhere,  and  the  ground  near  it  was  swampy.^ 

15.  The  position  taken  up  by  Feldzeugmeister  Benedek  in  front 
of  Kunigf^tz,  has  been  severely  criticised.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  the  river  in  his  rear  was  any  diHadvantage  to  him,  although 
his  army  was  defeated,  and  had  its  flank  turned  by  a  strong  force. 
The  Austrian  commander  took  the  precaution  to  throw  bridges  over  the 
river.  With  plenty  of  bridges,  a  river  in  rear  of  a  position  became  an 
advantage.  After  the  retreating  army  had  withdrawn  across  the 
stream,  the  bridges  were  broken,  and  the  river  became  an  obstacle 
to  the  pursuit.  Special  as  well  as  general  conditions  also  came  into 
play.  The  pursuing  Prussians  could  not  approach  with  impunity  the 
heads  of  the  Austrian  bridges.  The  heavy  guns  of  the  fortress  scoured 
the  banks  of  the  river  both  up  and  du^^  stream,  and,  with  superior 
weight  of  metal  and  length  of  range,  were  able  to  cover  the  passage  of 
the  Austrians.  Tlie  position  was  othenn'ise  acknowledged  on  all  sides 
to  be  a  good  one,  carefully  chosc>n  ;  and  though  the  villages  were 
not  completely  barricaded  and  loopholed,  this  omission  was  probably 
due  to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles.  A  great  disadvantage  was  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  two 
opponent  annii*H,  acting  from  divergent  bases  against  the  Austrian 
position  cauM4<l,  a.H  all  such  conditions  always  must  (*ause,  Feldieug- 
meister  Ik*uedek  to  tight  with  his  army  drawn  along  two  sides  of 
an  angle.  <hie  side  was  from  Prim  to  Maitlowed,  the  other  from 
Maslowed  to  IxK'heuitz.'         •         •         •         •         • 

16.  Napoleon,  when  forced  to  retire,  '  after  hin  defeat  ot  licipzig,' 
had  been  severely  punished  for  his  imprudence  in  riiJciug  a  general 
action,  with  not  only  a  river,  but  a  conflux  of  live  unfordable  streams, 
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immediately  in  rear  of  his  position,  by  the  loss  of  one  half  of  his  army 
and  the  hopeless  discomfiture  of  the  remainder.  Yet  the  same  remark- 
able and  complicated  barrier  now  befriended  him,  by  effectually 
covering  his  retreat,  and  giving  to  those  of  his  troops  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  pass  it,  a  start  of  four-and-twenty  hours  before  their 
pursuers.^ 

17.  It  shoidd  be  remembered,  that  a  position  ought  to  afford  every 
facility  to  the  movement  of  the  troops,  and  openings  of  communication 
should  accordingly  be  made  through  the  hedges,  ditehes,  boggy 
ground,  &c.  Negligence  of  these  precautions  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  at  Dresden,  27th  August,  1813.  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
having  extended  the  left  of  his  army  beyond  the  narrow  valley  of 
Plauen,  which  nms  along  high-peaked  mountains.  Napoleon  ordered 
a  strong  force  to  occupy  the  bridge  of  Plauen,  the  only  point  of 
communication  between  the  left  and  centre  of  the  Austrians,  and 
cut  the  former  to  pieces.  Farms  and  country  seats,  isolated  houses, 
which  are  often  found  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  are  excellent  means  of 
defence  to  the  approaches  of  a  position.  Villages  are  excellent 
supports;  their  winding  streets,  their  general  irregularity,  their 
orchards,  &c.,  render  it  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  scan  them  quickly ; 
in  plains  that  arc  wanting  in  natural  obstacles,  they  are  particularly 
useful.^ 

18.  The  slightest  negligence  of  which  the  weaker  party  may  be 
guilty,  in  the  choice  of  a  position  or  the  manner  of  occupying  it, 
might  prove  fatal  in  the  event  of  its  being  attacked.  We  have  still  to 
remember  that  in  the  defensive,  (the  ordinary  attitude  of  the  weaker 
party)  advantageous  positions  rarely  present  themselves,  and  that  they 
are  the  more  difficult  to  find,  from  the  circmnstancc  that  we  are  not 
masters  of  our  own  movements.  It  therefore  becomes  imperatively 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  art,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  natural  defects  of  those  positions,  which  the  compulsory  duties 
of  a  defending  army  compel  it  to  take  up,  so  as  to  arrest  the  progi'ess 
of  the  enemy  and  impede  his  march.*  The  intrenchments  must  be  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  army  behind  them  may  not  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  siege.  Full  scope  should  be  left  to  the  genius  of  the  officer  in 
command,  as  well  as  to  his  courage  and  skill  in  manoeuvring  his  troops. 
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Wc  Hhould,  therefore,  avoid  continuous  intrenclmienta,  and  ahould  only 
fortify  certain  pointn  opposite  those  at  which  the  enemy  may  haTO 
to  defile,  as  well  as  those  points  on  which  only  a  small  number  of 
troops,  or  troops  inferior  in  courage  and  discipline  to  the  rest  of  the 
army,  can  be  Ix^stowed  ;  whilst,  on  all  bare  and  unprotected  points,  the 
flower  and  strenf^h  of  the  army  should  be  opposed  to  the  enemy, 
and  should  vigilantly  await  the  first  opportunity  of  assuming  the 
ofTeusive,  at  the  first  false  step  which  the  enemy  may  be  guilty  of.*  ^ 


PiMtition  of  the  Federal  Army  at  GeUysbunj. 

If).  The  position  taken  up  by  the  Federal  Army,  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  is  thus  described  : — The  right  centre  of  the  Federals  wan 
on  a  steep  hill  just  south  of  Gettysburg,  of  which  place  it  forms  the 
cemeterj'.  Tlie  same  ridge  sweeps  oway  in  a  horse-shoe  form  to  the 
south-eost  and  south-west,  forming  a  curve  about  three  miles  long. 
Rising  much  more  ut  some  points  than  others,  it  everj'whero  commands 
the  valley  round  its  north  side,  and  into  which  it  falls  in  some  places 
too  abruptly  for  urtiller}'  to  sweep  the  portions  at  its  foot.  About  the 
cemeter}'  then'  is  much  bare  ground,  but  the  Federal  engineers  had 
here  addixl  c<»n**idi'rublt»  I'over  bv  their  trenches  to  that  of  the  stone 
walls  almidy  (^xiHting.  The  right  shoulder  of  the  ridge,  extending 
somewhat  enstwunl  of  this  part,  was  high,  and  curved  sharply  to 
the  south,  taking  a  line  neorly  perpendicular  to  the  front ;  and  this 
flunk  woM  w<'ll  proti^ctttl  by  the  npi^cial  difliculty  of  its  slope,  which  was 
ro(*ky  and  woodi'd,  and  ended  in  a  brook,  kn(»wn  an  R4K*k  Creek,  one  of 
the  upper  fork**  of  the  Monocacy,  which  courned  alon^  its  fmnt.  About 
a  mile  to  the  Fixleral  left  of  the  cemeterj',  the  swell  rose  a^'ain,  steep, 
hi;;h,  and  hurt*  at  tho  top,  in  a  sugtir-louf  form,  and  took  the  name 
of  Uouiid  T«»i)  Hill.  Iktwi»en  this  point. — tln»  Irft  centre  of  Meade's 
line. — and  th«-  r«'m«*trry.  tluTf  was  much  wtssl  alon^'  the  crest,  of  which 
r^inA  iM»vtT  ha<l  Ihh'U  niadr  by  falling  trees.  The  valley  in  front  of 
thr  whole  cpntrt*,  an  al<<i  of  the  h-ft, — where  the  hill  in  it?*  western  bend 
near  Round  Top.  though  continuous,  bet*ame  K*ss  hhaqily  defined, — 
was  o[H'n  cultivat4*<l  land,  in  u  few  places  less  than  half-a-mile  across, 
and  hwcpt  etfectually  by  the  Federal  butteries.     The  lino  of  the  hills  had 
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everywhere  a  good  slope  to  the  rear,  giving  excellent  cover  to  the 
reserves  of  the  army,  and  allowing  the  ammunition  and  other  snpply- 
wuggons  to  come  without  danger  into  the  hollow  thus  formed  in  rear  of 
the  centre.  This  slope,  affording  safety  to  all  the  troops  not  in  first 
line,  did  away  with  much  of  the  objection  which  would  otherwise  have 
attached  to  the  position,  as  being  too  crowded  for  the  mass  of  troops, 
70,000  strong,  which  was  designed  to  hold  it.  Its  only  marked  defect 
lay  in  the  extreme  abruptness  of  portions  of  the  front  preventing  tiiem 
being  searched  by  the  fire  of  the  defenders;  but  this  was  directly 
counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty  to  the  assailants  of  the  ascent,  which, 
in  such  places,  was  only  to  be  accomplished  in  such  a  scrambling  fiuihion, 
as  to  deprive  their  ranks  of  all  approach  to  order.^ 


Musaian  positiati  at  the  Alma. 

20.  The  Russian  position  at  the  Alma,  was  very  powerful  against  a 
front  attack :  they  occupied,  in  masses,  the  bold  heights  overlooking  the 
river  Alma,  the  village  of  Bourliouk,  and  the  bridge  and  fords  on  the 
main  road  leading  to  Sebastopol ;  the  same  ridge,  which  is  very  steep, 
continues  down  to  the  sea  about  two  miles  distant.  The  right  bank  of 
the  Abna,  over  which  the  allies  advanced,  was  low,  flat,  and  open,  and 
thoroughly  seen  from  the  heights  for  a  great  distance.  The  British 
army,  taking  the  left,  advanced  upon  the  main  feature ;  and  the  French 
on  the  right,  gained  the  heights  between  that  and  the  sea  to  turn  the 
position.* 


Section    II. 
FORMATION    OF    THE    LINE    OF    BATTLE. 

1  Tlie  art  of  disposing  the  troops  oli  a  given  ground,  consists  in 
taking  advantage  of  whatever  favourable  accidents  that  groimd  may 
present,  and  in  avoiding  the  unfavourable  ones,  wliich  cannot  be  done 

^  Campaigns  in  Virginia,  &o.  *  Sir  J.  F.  Borgoyne. 
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without  deviating  from  the  primitive  order  of  battle.  At  one  moment 
several  parta  of  the  line  must  be  advanced,  so  as  to  occupy  a  rising 
ground,  a  wooil,  or  a  village ;  at  another,  other  portions  of  the  line  must 
be  made  to  draw  back,  in  order  to  avoid  a  marsh,  or  ravine ;  while  at 
other  times,  a  gap  must  be  left^  in  order  to  avoid  hollows.  Another 
cause  tends  to  prevent  uniformity ;  this  is,  the  necessity  of  adapting  the 
different  arms  to  the  kind  of  ground  the  nature  of  which  best  befits 
theuL  The  caiiacity  for  appreciating  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of 
a  territory  ;  the  ability  to  profit  by  the  first,  and  to  avoid  the  second,  so 
as  to  assimilate  and  blend  with  them  the  order  of  battle ;  the  science  of 
amalgamating  the  different  arms — in  short,  the  art  of  cliooaing  such 
positions  as  constitute  a  field  of  battle  advantageous  to  the  defenders, 
and  difficult  to  the  assailants,  forms  an  important  branch  in  the  modern 
science  of  war.^ 

2.  From  the  nature  of  the  two  things,  "  line$  of  hatik  and  (Mrderu  qf 
baiite*'  it  b  evident  tliat  the  iine  of  battle  belongs  especially  to  defensive 
arrangements;  because  an  army  awaiting  an  attack  without  knowing 
what  or  where  it  will  be,  must  necessarily  form  a  rather  indefinite  and 
objectless  line  of  battle.  Ortier  of  battle,  on  the  contrary,  indicating  an 
arrangement  of  troops  formed  with  an  intention  of  fighting  while 
executing  some  mana*uvre  previously  determined  upon,  belongs  more 
|)articularly  to  offensive  disi)Ositious.  However,  it  is  by  no  means 
pretendeil  that  the  line  of  battle  is  exclusively  a  defensive  arrangement ; 
for  a  l)ody  uf  troops  may  in  this  formation  very  well  proceed  to  the 
attack  of  a  position,  wliile  an  army  on  the  defensive  may  use  the  oblique 
order  or  any  other.*        •        • 

3.  A  general-in-chief,  shoukl  ask  himself  fre<|uently  in  the  day — 
Wliat  should  I  do,  if  the  enemy*s  army  api)eared  now  in  my  front,  or  on 
my  right,  or  my  left  ?  If  he  has  any  difficulty,  he  is  ill-posted,  and 
should  seek  to  remeilv  it.' 

4  A  good  way  of  judging,  how  to  occupy  a  defensive  position,  is  to 
get  in  front  of  it  and  consider  how  it  should  be  atta4.'ke<L  The  defensive 
force  can  then  lie  di<^]Miae4l  so  as  to  meet  the  proliable  attack.* 

5.  It  should  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  never  to  leave  intervals  by 
which  the  enemy  can  ]>enetrate  lietween  corps  funned  in  onler  of  battle, 
unless  it  be  to  draw  him  into  a  snare.* 


*  (Kog&iftl)  Lmdy.  *  Juauni,  Chs|ic  IV.,  Art.  aa 
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G.  Copying  from  the  Bomans,  and  in  accordance  with  sound  princi- 
ples, an  army  when  drawn  up  for  battle  is  formed  in  three  distinct  lines, 
one  line  in  front,  the  second  in  rear  of  it,  and  the  third  in  rear  of  all ; 
each  destined  to  act  at  dififerent  times :  the  first  line  to  commenoe  the 
action,  the  second  to  furnish  an  immediate  support  and  give  confidence 
to  the  first,  to  assist  in  rallying  it,  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  its  place. 
The  third  line  in  rear  of  all,  which  is  generally  termed  the  reserve,  is 
never  kept  deployed.  It  is  not  always  necessary  even  to  deploy  the 
second,  and  on  some  grounds  it  may  be  considered  preferable  to  keep  it 
formed  in  columns  at  deploying  distance ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
in  such  case,  that  the  features  of  the  country  afford  cover  for  it^  as 
otherwise  the  consequences  may  be  very  disastrous.  At  the  battle  of 
Moscow,  a  Westphalian  brigade  in  the  second  line,  lost  five  hundred 
men  in  ten  minutes,  being  in  column,  whilst  the  line  in  firont  did 
not  suffer  nearly  as  much,  although  engaged  with  the  enemy .^ 

7.  The  object  of  the  second  line  being  to  feed,  reinforce,  and  relieve 
the  first,  it  should  be  near  enough  to  render  prompt  support ;  but  if 
very  close  it  would  be  struck  by  cannon-shot  which  had  passed  through 
the  first  line.  By  interposing  a  certain  space,  shot  from  the  enemy's 
batteries,  which,  coming  from  a  distance  of  800  to  1400  yards,  descend 
at  an  angle  upon  their  object,  would  often,  whether  striking  the 
first  lino,  or  falling  a  little  short  of  it,  or  fulling  a  little  behind  it, 
be  carried  by  the  rebound  clear  of  the  groimd.  An  interval  of  from 
200  to  300  yards  will  best  secure  on  level  groimd  the  two  objects 
of  supporting  the  first  line,  while  depriving  the  enemy's  guns  of 
the  opportunity  of  inflicting  double  losses.  The  column  formation 
is  so  greatly  superior  to  the  line  for  facility  of  manoeuvre,  whether 
for  a  direct  advance,  change  of  front,  or  movement  to  a  flank,  that 
the  second  line  is  seldom  deployed,  except  for  instant  support  of  the 
first  against  a  formidable  attack.  Battalions  at  deplojdng  intervals, 
in  double  or  single  column  of  companies,  will  be  the  most  convenient 
formation  for  the  second  line.^ 

8.  "  Seek  the  field  of  battle,"  says  Guibert,  "  follow  the  order  of 
a  real  engagement,  and  you  will  see  that  at  its  very  commencement  the 
primitive  order  immeditjtely  vanishes ;  that  encampments,  marches, 
and  engagements   are  all  absolutely  related  to   the   ground,  and   to 


1  Iieat.-CoL  Graham.         .  '  Hamley,  Fart  VL,  Chap.  III. 
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circmnstanoes.  You  will  no  longer  iieo  the  cayaliy  irrevocably  fixed 
at  the  wings ;  nor  will  th^e  wingii  retain  the  exact  precision  of  their 
bahmce,  or  their  arrangement  in  two  lines.  You  will  hcc  that  every- 
thing changes,  varies,  and  undergoes  modificationn,  according  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstance.^ 

9.  Supposing  two  or  more  divisions  to  be  assembled  in  line  of  battle, 
with  a  proportionate  body  of  horse,  if  the  cavalry  were  phuMMl  between 
them  in  column,  it  could  not  deploy  for  action  without  overlapping 
on  each  side  a  large  part  of  the  infantry  and  masking  its  fire.  If 
(occupying  the  same  situation)  it  were  deployed  between  the  infantry 
divisions,  a  large  part  of  the  line  would  thus  have  no  fire  to  oppose 
to  an  attack  of  infantry.  The  enemy's  battalions  might  therefore  fire 
with  impunity  on  the  central  mass  of  cavalry,  who  must  either  retire, 
leaving  a  gap  in  the  line,  and  exposing  the  flanks  of  the  divisions, 
or  must  charge  the  opposing  infantry  in  front,  which  will  generally  be 
a  doubtful  enterprise.  In  any  case  it  must  find  great  hindrance  to 
its  most  eflfective  mode  of  action,  namely,  against  the  flank  of  either 
infimtry  or  ca^'alr}' ;  and  its  defeat  would  lay  bare  the  centre  of  the 
line.  For  these  reajtons,  when  the  ground  is  suitable,  part  of  the 
cavalry  is  diKposcd  in  rear  of  the  flanks  of  the  line,  where  its  flront 
is  free  for  deploying  or  changing  direction,  and  where  it  covers  and 
watches  over  the  weak  points, — namely,  the  flankn  of  the  h'ne  of  battle. 
Such  being  the  general  rule,  the  courw  of  an  action  nevertheless  often 
gives  opportunities  for  cavalry  to  operate  to  advantage  between  the 
divisions  of  infantr}-.  For  instance,  a  hostile  column  retreating  in 
disorder  from  an  inefl^ectual  charge,  or  a  hostile  line  engaged  in  a 
conflict  of  rifle-fire,  the  flunk  of  which  might  be  imperfectly  covered, 
or  a  line  of  hkirmiMhern  far  from  their  Kupports,  would  give  openings 
for  a  com])anitiveIy  small  force  of  eavalr)-  to  act  with  decisive  effect. 
In  each  coqn  of  two  or  three  divisions,  a  few  squadrons  might 
therefore  be  adviintageously  posted,  so  as  to  act  between  the  divisions ; 
and  their  projKT  place  would  be  with  the  second  line,  the  space 
necessarj'  for  their  ad\*ance  being  opened  by  wheeling  back  some 
companien  of  the  first  line  at  the  proper  moment  ;  or,  if  placed  in 
rear  of  the  batteries,  they  may  issue  through  the  perpendicular  inter\*al 
^  between  the  guns  and  the  infantrj'.^ 


Uody.  «  Hmmhy,  Part  VI.,  tTis|>.  IIL 
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10.  One  portion  of  the  old  method  may  still  be  employed;  and  if, 
by  way  of  example,  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  fimdamental  rule 
to  post  the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  it  may  still  be  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment for  an  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men,  especially  when  the 
ground  in  the  centre  is  not  so  suitable  for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry  as 
that  near  the  extremities.  It  is  usual  to  attach  one  or  two  brigades  of 
light  cavalry  to  each  infantrj'  corps ;  those  of  the  centre  being  placed 
in  preference  to  the  rear,  whilst  those  of  the  wings  are  placed  upon  the 
flanks.  If  the  reserves  of  cavalry  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  permit 
the  orgtmization  of  three  corps  of  this  arm,  giving  one  as  reserve 
to  the  centre  and  one  to  each  wing,  the  arrangement  is  certainly  a  good 
one.  If  that  is  impossible,  this  reserve  may  be  formed  in  two  columns, 
one  on  the  right  of  the  left  wing,  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  right 
wing.  These  columns  nuiy  thus  readily  move  to  any  point  of  the  line 
that  may  be  threatened.^ 

11.  Much  of  the  influence  of  artillery  is  due  to  the  moral  effect 
produced  by  the  rush  of  the  projectiles  overhead.  It  is  inexpedient, 
therefore,  except  in  desperate  circumstances,  to  place  guns  in  rear 
of  other  troops.  Cavalry  certainly,  infantry  probably,  would  be 
rendered  unsteady  by  the  cannonade.  Neither  is  it  desirable  to  place 
infantry  in  rear  of  artillery,  for  the  guns  should  always  be  relied  on  to 
protect  their  own  front,  and  infantry  in  rear  of  them  would  not  be  in 
the  best  position  for  protecting  the  flanks,  which  are  the  weak  points, 
while  the  fire  of  the  small  arms  would  be  masked  till  the  enemy 
had  penetrat^xl  the  battery  ;  and  an  increased  depth  of  formation  would 
be  offered  to  the  enemy's  projectiles.  Nor  should  infantry  and  artillery 
be  on  the  same  alignment,  for  qne  important  function  of  the  guns  will 
be  to  protect  the  front  of  the  infantrj^  which  they  will,  in  that  case,  do 
but  inadequately ;  nor  could  the  guns  readily  thi*ow  back  a  flank  in 
echelon ;  so  that,  on  approaching  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
infantr}',  the  enemy  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  artillery  lire.  Tlie 
infantry  therefore  will  best  give  and  receive  support  if  posted  'in  rmr 
of  the  flanks  of  the  line  of  guns.  The  intervening  distance  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  Should  the  ground  in  front  be  occupied 
by  skirmishers,  the  gmis  may  advance  to  the  supports  ;  otherwise  they 


1  Jomini,  Chftp.  VII.,  Art.  43. 
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r  bs  so  or  100  rtrda  in  adnnec  of  the  infiiotiy.  Where  Infiwtiy 
the  esqKMod   flunk  uf  gmu,  it   ebonld  be  posted  about 

f  yttda  in  nu-  of  the  flsnlc  of  the  battery.  Wbcn  OD  tbo  defltnriw 
tfae  gvn*  will  dinct  their  fire  on  the  Kttacking  oolnmnt;  bat 
vban  Bopparting  wi  Kttaok  of  infontr}-,  though  a  put  oS  them  will 
pniparly  he  directed  on  the  enemy'*  infiintr}',  jet  a  propnttion  shaaU 
■lao,  by  firing  on  the  enemy's  utiUeTy,  eeek  to  dhnJniih  it*  oflNt 
OB  the  edvancing  columiu.' 

13.  Artillery  should  olwiya  be  pUood  in  the  m«t  ndrantegeous 
pentimu,  ind  u  far  in  front  of  the  tine  of  canlij  and  infanlrr, 
without  oompromiung  the  lufety  of  the  guns,  aa  ponblc.  Kttlil- 
faatlariea  ahoald  command  the  whole  coontry  round,  from  the  lerd 
of  the  platform.  They  ■bould,  on  do  socount,  be  muked  on  the  right 
and  left,  but  bare  free  range  in  every  direction.* 

13.  Batteriea,  whatercr  may  be  their  general  distribntioa  along 
the  defittuiTe  line,  alMnild  give  their  attention  partiirularly  to  thoM 
pointa  where  the  cncray  would  be  moat  likdy  to  approach,  either  on 
aoooont  of  the  laeility  or  the  adTantage  of  so  doing.  Tbr  general 
of  artillery  iihould,  therefore,  know  the  dednre  rtmtegio  and  tadicol 
pointa  of  the  batlle-liek],  aa  wcU  aa  tbo  topography  of  the  whole  apaee 
oeenpicd.  The  diatribatioD  of  the  roaervea  of  attillvry  will  be  ngulalcd 
bytheae. 

•  •••••• 

Batteriea  ahould  ahraya  haTe  npporta  of  infantry  or  caralry,  and 
oqtecially  on  their  flankm.  Oum  may  oocur  where  the  rule  may  ba 
danated  fram.    Wagiam  ia  a  very  renutkablo  cxanpla  of  thia.' 

14.  If  gone  are  on  an  ouapperted  flank,  thay  ahmld  ba  j 
by  WTslry  Jn  rmr.     A  half-battery  abciold  alao  be  in  echaloa  < 

kvuler  Bank,  ready  to  boar  on  tratipa  attacking  that  flank,  witboot 
ing  the  fire  of  the  IVnnt.  If  impaaabte  obitaeUa  to  oorer  the 
|[  do  not  eziat.  a  wood,  or  fitrm  building*,  oecopicd  by  inlkntry,  wiU 
a  gnat  Mcurity  to  guns  potted  near  the  extremity  of  tho  lloa.* 
*  19.  Batteriea  ahoold  not  bo  plaoed  on  atony  ground,  aa  the  mrnKf^ 
dkDt  make  tbo  atonoo  fly  in  all  dtnotioos,  oAaa  caviing  oanndenUa 
daoage ;  natahy  ground  in  front  of  a  battery  b  good,  abuuld  tbo  lallv 
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not  be  likely  to  advance,  as  the  shot  will  either  penetrate  or  ricochet 
bat  little  from  it ;  undulating  ground  prevents  the  enemy  in  a  great 
measure  from  observing  the  grazes  of  his  shot>  and  thereby  rectifying 
his  fire.  No  position  should  be  occupied  by  artillery  from  which  it 
could  not  retire  with  facility.^ 

16.  In  taking  up  a  position,  a  battery  should  avail  itself  of  all 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  for  the  shelter  of  its  pieces  and  gunners ;  or 
for  its  limbers  and  caissons  at  least.  As  far  as  is  possible,  guns  should 
be  kept  hidden  from  the  enemy  till  the  moment  of  opening  on  him. 
They  may  be  masked  by  the  ground,  or  other  cover,  natural  or 
artificial,  or  by  troops  placed  in  front  of  them.' 

17.  In  a  defensive  position,  the  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre  should 
be  posted  on  the  weakest  points  of  the  line,  and  on  those  fit)m 
whence  the  enemy  can  be  discovered  at  the  greatest  distance ;  and  from 
which  as  much  as  possible  of  his  front  may  be  seen.  Those  heights  on 
which  the  enemy  in  advancing  may  rest  his  flanks,  and  those  from 
whence  he  may  be  fired  on  obliquely,  must  also  be  secured  by  the 
largest  calibres.  If  an  oficnsive  position,  the  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibre  should  be  placed  in  such  situations  as  will  render  them  available 
without  difficulty,  for  any  operations  in  advance.  A  spot  selected  for  a 
batteiy  should  bo  one  which  does  not  present  any  obstacles  to  the 
ulterior  movements,  and  can  take  the  enemy  in  the  line  of  his 
greatest  dimensions.  The  most*  elevated  situations  are  not  the  be«t ; 
the  greatest  eiBFect  may  be  produced  from  a  vertical  height,  equal 
to  about  oiie  hiuidredth  of  the  range.^ 

18.  Slightly  salient,  and  moderately  coimnanding  points  of  the 
general  line,  should  be  selected  for  the  divisional  guns,  which  should  be 
placed  in  the  intervals  of  the  general  line.  The  salicncy  of  such 
points  greatly  increasing  the  lateral  range,  enables  a  converging  fire  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  columns  of  attack.* 

19.  In  the  difierent  phases  of  an  action,  one  aim  is  wont  to  be 
t>t  predominant  importance,  and  it  is  by  this  one  that  the  other  arms 
must  direct  themselves,  with  reference  to  their  i)ositions.  In  general, 
the  advance  and  positions  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  detennine  the 
position  of  action  for  the  artillery,  especially  as  long  as  the  fire  of  the 


lOwen.  "Lippitt.  » Hand-Book.  ^  Ihiil 
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laid  holds  the  character  of  being  preparative  and  of  acting  in  support ; 
there  are,  however,  circumstances  in  which  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
this  invariably  occurs  when  the  effect  of  the  artiller}'  is  of  the  last 
importance,  as  in  defile-actions,  or  where  the  decision  of  a  battle  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  large  masses  of  that  arm.^ 


BeMerrti, 

20.  On  account  or  the  great  range  of  guns  and  want  of  shelter, 
reserves  will  freipiently  be  obliged  t4)  l)e  left  some  distance  id  rear.  In 
tliiii  case,  sIuaiM  a  line  of  battle  l>e  seriously  menaced  at  any  point,  the 
reser\'es  could  not  Ijc  brought  up  in  sufficient  time.  It  will  be  therefore 
alisolutely  necessary  to  connect  the  reserves  and  the  line  of  battle. 
Recourse  will  W*  luid  to  cavalry  associated  vrith  artillery.  Echeloned  in 
rear  of  the  line,  and  under  cover,  it  will  nevertheless  be  placed  sofBciently 
near  to  allow  it  ([uickly  to  take  part  in  the  action,  when  required. 
Such  was  the  part  played  at  Austerlitz  by  Beyer's  division  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  Ctuard,  strengthened  by  two  light  batteries  of  the  Guard 
and  a  battery  of  the  1st  corps.  These  squadrons  will  also  be  made  use 
of,  for  supporting  the  batteries,  assaulting  those  of  the  enemy,  taking 
advantage  of  false  movements,  rapidly  taking  up  a  position  and  effecting 
a  defeat  This  cavalry,  associated  with  artillery,  wiU,  in  fact^  take 
advantage  of  short  momentary  chances,  by  which  infantry  and  artillery^ 
left  to  themselves,  would  be  unable  to  profit.  Such  will  be  the  part» 
entniste<l  to  tlu*  cavalry  of  a  corps  d*armee.' 

21.  FrtHlerick  the  Second,  changed  the  system  of  war,  and  gave 
mobility  to  his  anny  for  manoeuvring  before  the  enemy,  but  his  genius 
did  not  carr>'  him  so  far,  as  to  foretell  the  knowledge  and  use  of  reserves. 
During  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  armies  had  but  insignificant 
reserves. 

**  I  have  scon,"  says  General  Jomini,  "  what  was  in  1796,  pompously 
called  the  cavalry  reserve  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  it  barely 
formed  one  feeble  brigade  (1500  horse).  Ten  years  after,  I  have  seen 
similar  reserves  15,000  or  20,000  strong;  so  much  have  ideas  changed 
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and  armies  increased."    Napoleon,  then,  was  the  author  of  reserves, 
and  to  him  is  equally  due  the  organization  of  the  Cuirassiers  in  France. 

In  all  the  campaigns  of  the  empire  there  were  reserrea ;  there  was 
no  campaign  without  a  strategic  reserve^  nor  a  battle  without  a  tactical 
one.  The  marshals,  the  generals  commanding  divisions,  all  acted  upon 
this  system. 

''The  art  of  properly  fighting  a  battle,"  says  Marmont,  ''lies 
especially  in  the  judicious  employment  and  timely  use  of  reserves ;  the 
general  who,  in  a  contested  battle,  has  at  the  end  of  the  day  fresh 
troops  at  his  disposal,  when  his  adversary  has  none,  is  almost  certain  of 
victory."  Gouvion  Saint  Cyr  reports  a  conversation  he  had  with  the 
emperor :  "  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  day,"  said  Napoleon,  "  when  I 
see  the  enemy  much  pressed  has  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  his 
resources,  that,  collecting  all  my  reserves,  I  hurl  upon  the  field  of 
battle  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  Quite  unexpected 
by  the  enemy,  it  has  a  decisive  effect;  by  this  means  I  have  abnost 
always  obtained  the  victory."^ 

22.  Formed,  in  deep  columns,  the  reserves  offer  an  eacty  mark  for 
artillery.  Projectiles  of  large  calibre  might  reach  them,  and  cause 
great  loss.  No  opportimity  of  sheltering  them  behind  rising  ground, 
from  view  of  the  enemy,  must  be  neglected.  Often,  indeed,  they  may 
be  brought  near  a  point  from  which  they  could  immediately  enter 
the  line  of  battle ;  but  in  this  case  they  must  be  perfectly  under 
cover.^ 

1  Ambert.  « Ibid, 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Section  I. 

ORDERS  OF   BATTLE. 

1.  A  battle  i»  a  dramatic  act,  which  ha«  iU  commencement,  middle, 
and  end«  The  order  of  battle  taken  by  the  two  armies,  and  their  first 
movements  towards  coming  into  action  constitute  its  jurologue;  the 
countennovcH  made  by  the  army  attacked  answer  to  the  dentUtpmeni  of 
tht  plot ;  thetie  necesnitate  new  dispositions,  and  bring  about  a  crisis 
whence  springs  the  final  result  or  catastrophe.^ 

2.  VThen  an  army  ih  inferior  in  number,  inferior  in  cayaliy,  and  in 
artillery,  it  in  essential  to  avoid  a  general  action.  The  first  deficienoy 
should  be  supplied  by  rapidity  of  movement ;  the  want  of  artillery  by 
the  nature  of  the  munoDu\Te ;  and  the  inferiority  in  cavalry  by  tho 
choice  of  position.  In  such  circumstances,  the  morale  of  the  soldier 
does  much.* 

3.  In  all  cases  before  deciding  on  the  order  of  battle^  it  will  be 
necessary  to  fix  on  the  points  of  attack.  On  the  selection  of  these  will 
generally  depend  the  degree  of  success  in  case  of  victor}'.' 

4.  If  the  line  of  retreat  lead  to  the  rear  from  a  point  near  the 
centre  of  his  line,  that  circumstance  need  exercise  no  influence  on 
his  choice  of  the  point  of  attack.  But  if  it  be  attached  to  either  flank, 
then  hirt  plan  must  include  that  circumntance  among  his  data.^ 

5.  It  niUHt  bo  admitted  that  the  awtailant  generally  has  a  moral 
advantage  ovit  the  usMailed,  and  almost  always  acts  more  understand- 
in;;ly  than  the  latter,  who  must  be  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
taintv.  Am  mjoii  as  it  is  determined  to  attack  the  enemy,  some  order  of 
attack  must  be  adopted;  and  that  is  what  I  have  thought  ought  to 
be  called  Onirr  of  htttU.  It  happens  also  quite  frequently  that  a 
battle  niUHt  1m>  ronunencixi  without  a  detailed  plan,  because  the  position 
v(  th«'  I'neniy  in  not  entirely  known.  In  either  case  it  should  be  well 
understood  that   there   is   in   every  battle-field  a  decisive  point,   the 


>  (NapolMi's  If Moifi)  Ambsffl  •  Nspolsoa. 
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possession  of  wliich,  more  than  of  any  other,  helps  to  secure  the  victory, 
by  enabling  its  holder  to  make  a  proper  application  of  the  principles  of 
war  :  arrangements  should  therefore  be  made  for  striking  the  decisive 
blow  upon  this  point.  The  decisive  point  of  a  battle-field  is  determined, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  by  the  character  of  the  position,  the  bearing 
of  different  localities  upon  the  strategic  ^object  in  view,  and,  finally,  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  contending  forces.  For  example  :  suppose  an 
enemy's  flank  to  rest  upon  high  groxmd,  from  which  his  whole  line 
might  be  attained,  the  occupation  of  this  height  seems  most  important, 
tactically  considered  ;  but  it  may  happen  that  the  height  in  question  is 
very  difficult  of  access,  and  situated  exactly  so  as  to  be  of  the  least 
importance,  strategically  considered.  At  the  battle  of  Bautzen  the  left 
of  the  Allies  rested  upon  the  steep  mountains  of  Bohemia,  which 
province  was  at  that  time  rather  neutral  than  hostile ;  it  seemed  Ihat, 
tactically  considered,  the  slope  of  these  moxmtains  was  the  decisive 
point  to  be  held,  when  it  was  just  the  reverse,  because  the  Allies  had 
but  one  line  of  retreat  upon  Reichenbach  and  Gorlitz  ;  and  the  French, 
by  forcing  the  right,  which  was  in  the  plain,  would  occupy  his  line 
of  retreat  and  throw  the  Allies  into  the  mountains,  where  they  might 
have  lost  all  their  materiel,  and  a  great  part  of  the  personnel  of  their 
army.  This  course  was  also  easier  for  them,  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  the  features  of  the  ground,  led  to  more  important  residts,  and  would 
have  diminished  the  obstacles  in  the  future.  The  following  truths  may, 
I  think,  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  stated  :  — 

(1)  The  topographical  key  of  a  battle-field  is  not  always  the  tactical 
key. 

(2)  The  decisive  point  of  a  battle-field  is  certainly  that  which  com- 
bines strategic  with  topographical  advantages. 

(3)  When  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  are  not  too  formidable  upon 
the  strategic  point  of  the  battle-field,  this  is  generally  the  most 
important  point. 

(4)  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  determination  of  this  point 
depends  very  much  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  contending  forces. 
Thus  in  lines  of  battle  too  much  extended  and  divided,  the  centre  will 
always  be  the  proper  point  of  attack ;  in  lines  well  closed  and  connected 
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the  centre  in  the  Rtrongest  point,  iiinee,  independently  of  the  resenrei 
pottted  there,  it  in  easy  to  mipport  it  from  the  flanks ;  the  decisive  point 
in  this  case  is  therefore  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  line.  When  the 
numerical  superiority  is  considerable,  an  attack  may  be  made  simul- 
taneowily  upon  both  extremities,  but  not  when  the  attacking  force 
is  equal  or  inferior  numerically  to  the  enemy's.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  all  the  combinations  of  a  battle  consist  in  so  employing  the  force  in 
hand  as  to  obtain  the  most  effective  action  upon  that  one  of  the  three 
points  mentioned,  which  offers  the  greatest  number  of  chances  of 
success ;  a  point  very  easily  determined  by  applying  the  analysis  just 
mentioned.^ 

6.  The  object  of  an  offensive  battle  can  only  be  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  or  to  cut  his  line,  unless  it  in  intended  by  stratej^ic  mancBUvres 
to  ruin  his  army  completely.  An  enemy  is  dislodged  either  by  over- 
throwing him  at  some  point  of  his  line,  or  by  outflanking  him,  so  as  to 
take  him  in  flank  and  rear,  or  by  using  both  these  methods  at  once ; 
that  is,  attacking  him  in  front,  while  at  the  same  time  one  wing  is 
enveloped  and  his  line  turned.  To  accomplish  these  different  objects,  it 
becomes  necessarv  to  make  choice  of  the  most  suitable  order  of  battle 
for  the  method  to  be  used. 

Each  of  the  orders*  mav  be  used  either  bv  itself  or  in  connection  with 
the  mana*uvre  of  a  strong  column,  intended  to  turn  the  enemy's  line. 
In  order  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  i«ach,  it  becomes 
necessarj'  to  tent  each  by  the  application  of  the  general  principles  which 
have  been  laid  down.     For  example:   it  is  manifest  that  the  parallel 

order  is  worst  of  all,  for  it  requires    a 

no  skill  to    fight   one   line  against 

another,  battalion  against  battalion, 

with    equal  chances  of  success    on  ^ 

either  side  :  no  tactical  skill  is  needed  in  such  a  battle. 

The  parallel  order,  with  a  crochet  upon  the  flank,  is  mostly  usually 
adopted  in  a  defensive  ponition.    It  may  be  also  the  result  of  an  offensive 


*  Twelve  onlcrv  SM  cnimienilail  by  J<«iiiu.     F.J.S. 
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combination ;    but    then    the    crotchet    is    to    the    front,    whilst   in 

the  case  of  defence  it  is  to  the 

rear.     The  battle  of  Prague,  is 

a  very  remarkable  example  of 

the   danger   to  which    such    a     ■ 

crotchet  is  exposed  if  properly 

attacked.    The  parallel  order  re-  g 

inforced  upon  one  wing  or  upon    ' 

the  centre,  to  pierce  that  of  the  enemy,  is  much  more  fayoarable  than 

the  preceding  one,  and  is  also  much  A , 

more  in  accordance  with  the  general  •  ' 

principles   which  have    been   laid  .^i-^—i ^^-. 

down ;    although   when    the   con-  ' 

tending  forces  are  about  equal,  the  part  of  the  line  which  has  been 
weakened   to   reinforce  the  other,  ^ 

may  have  its  own  safety  compro-  * 

mised,  if  placed  in  line  parallel  to 

the  enemy.     The  oblique  order  is  ""^ 

the    best    for    an    inferior    force  — — ^— ^ 

attacking  a  superior ;    for   in   addition   to  the   advantage  of  bringing 
the   main    strength   of  the   forces 
against    a    single    point    of    the  • 

enemy's  line,  it  has  two  others 
equally  important ;  since  the  weak- 
ened wing  is  not  only  kept  back 
from  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  but  performs  also  the  double  duty  of 
holding  in  position  the  part  of  his  line  not  attacked,  and  of  being  at 
hand  as  a  reserve  for  the  support,  if  necessary,  of  the  engaged  wing. 
This  order  was  used  by  the  celebrated  Epaminondas,  at  the  battles  of 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea.  The  most  brilliant  example  of  its  use  in 
modem  times,  was  given  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  the  battle  of 
Leuthen.^ 

7.  An  army  may  attack  its  enemy  in  front  or  flank.  If  it  aims  at  a 
flank,  say  the  right,  its  own  right  must  be  refused.  Hence,  whence 
it  arrives  on  the  extremity  of  the  enemy's  line,  the  army  will  be  in 

^  Jomini,  Chap.  lY.,  Art  31. 
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oblique  order.    And  as  the  head  of  the  oolninn  will  meet  the  first 

shook,  and  as  the  success  of  the  whole  movement  depends  on  its 

progress,  it  should  be  strongly  reinforced.     This  is  more  especially 

necessary  when  the  assailed  flank  of  the  enemy  rests  on  some  impassable 

obstacle,  and  must  therefore  be  broken  through  rather  than  turned. 

And  it  is  also  essential  that  the  refused  wing  should  continue  refused 

for  a  certain  time  ailer  the  commencement  of  the  attack ;  the  disastrous 

oonsequences    of   neglecting    this  are  exemplified    in    the  battle  of 

Kolin.i 

8.    Although  the  rearmost  wing  must  be  refused  in  making  an 

oblique  attack,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  should  not  take  part 

in   the  engagement ;    on   the  contrary,    every   portion  of  the  army 

unemployed,   and   which    does  not   neutralize  part  of  the  enemy,   is 

a  chance  lost.     It  will  enter  into  the  action  either  when  the  progressive 

advance  of  the  lino  brings  it  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  or  by  wheeling 

up  and  attacking   the   troops,   with   which   the  enemy  may  seek  to 

reinforce  and  extend  his  new  line.     The  one  thing  essential  is,  that  it 

should  remain  refused  till  the  progress  of  the  rest  of  the  army  secures 

it  from  the  counter-attack  of  superior  forces.     Frederick,  whose  system 

did  not  include  largo  disposable  reserves,  used  to  reinforce  the  head 

of  his  attack  with   his  advanced   guard,  and  part  of  the  cavalry  of 

the  refused  wing.     His  advance  in   two   lines   renders   these  actions 

perfect  examples,  in  form  as  well  as  in  fact,  of  the  oblique  order. 
•  ••••• 

But  modem  armies  need  by  no  means  adhere  to  the  oblique  form, 
though  adopting  in  spirit  the  oblique  order.  The  head  of  the  attack 
would  be  n*iuforccd  either  from  the  reserve  or  the  second  line  of  the 
refused  wing ;  the  troops  intended  successively  to  support  the  attack, 
would  be  formed  in  the  manner  most  convenient  for  moving  them 
to  their  destined  places ;  the  whole  front  would  be  masked  with  skir- 
mishers  and  the  tire  of  artillery ;  and  a  preponderating  force  of  guns 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  assailed  wing.  Battalion  columns  in 
echelon — the  head  of  the  echelon  reinforced  and  followed  by  strong 
reserves — the  outuxtnl  flank  protected  by  powerful  cavalr>',  with  its 
aoc<mipanying  horse  artillery,  and  the  field   batteries  assembled  on 
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the  inner  flank,  so  as  to  support  the  attack  and  to  enfilade  the  probable 
new  front  of  tlie  enemy — would  generally  be  a  suitable  formation  for  the 
part  of  the  army  beginning  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  flank.  The 
error  of  the  Allies  ut  Austerlitz,  and  the  Prussians  at  Kolin,  sufficiently 
demonstrates  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  continuity  of  the  line 
throughout  the  process  of  an  oblique  attack.  Not  to  preserve  it,  is 
to  multiply  the  flanks  (or  weak  points),  of  the  line.^ 

0.  Time  being  proportionate  to  distance,  the  reftisal  of  one  wing  of 
an  army,  or  its  removal  from  the  enemy,  will  have  an  analogous  effect 
to  that  of  a  natural  obstacle  in  protecting  the  retired  wing,  which  may, 
therefore,  bo  weakened  in  a  similar  ratio  to  reinforce  that  wing  which  is 
nearest  the  enemy.  The  object  to  observe  is,  that,  by  reason  of  the 
distance,  the  enemv  shall  not  be  able  to  attack  or  turn  the  retired  flank 
in  as  short  a  time  as  would  be  required  by  you  either  to  reinforce  that 
flank,  or  to  gain  a  decided  advantage  with  the  other.* 

10.  Jomini  remarks,  in  reply  to  several  statements  made  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  published  by  General  Montholon,  "  The  great 
Captain  seems  to  consider  the  oblique  order  a  modem  invention,  a 
theorist's  fancy, — an  opinion  I  can  by  no  means  share ;  for  the  oblique 
order  is  as  old  as  Thebes  and  Sparta,  and  I  have  seen  it  used  with  my 
oym  eyes.  This  assertion  of  Napoleon  seems  the  more  remarkable, 
because  Napoleon  liimself  boasted  uf  having  used,  at  Mareng6,  the  very 
order  of  which  he  thus  denies  the  existence. 

"  The  oblique  order  has  no  other  object,  than  to  luiite  at  least  half  the 
force  of  the  army  in  an  overwhelming  attack  upon  one  wing,  while  the 
remainder  is  retired  to  the  rear,  out  of  danger  of  attack,  being 
arranged  cither  in  echelon  or  in  a  single  oblique  line."^ 

11.  Theoretically  speaking,  "oblique  orders  of  battle,"  are  always 
successful,  because  they  present  a  whole  line  to  an  extremity,  and 
therefore  bring  into  action  a  greater  force  than  the  enemy,  in  con- 
formity with  the  fundamental  law  in  all  niilitarj'^  combinations,  ol 
"effecting  with  the  greatest  mass  of  forces  a  combined  attack  upon 
the  decisive  point."  Even  where  the  victory  is  ultimately  lost,  the 
manoeuvre  shews  at  what  risk  and  price  it  must  be  met,  as  in  the  case  ol 

1  Hamley,  Part  VI.,  Chap.  IV.  *-  MacDougaU,  »  Chap.  IV.,  Art  31, 
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Albuera,  where  SouIi'a  front  camo  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  Spaniardis 
with  ffuch  rapid  progress,  that  the  British  in  the  centre,  in  order  to 
form  a  new  front,  were  obliged  to  extend  the  lino  at  an  angle  to  the 
rear,  which  was  not  effected  but  with  great  risk  and  loss.^ 

12.  The  {>eq)ondicular  order  on  one  or  both  wings,  can  only  bo 
considered  an  arrangement  to  indicate  the  direction  along  which  the 
primary  tactical  movements  might  be  made  in  battle.  Two  armies  will 
never  long  occupy  the  relative  periKuidicular  positions  indicated;  for  if 
the  army  B  were  to  take  its  iirst  position  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  one 
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or  both  extremities  of  the  army  A^  the  latter  would  at  once  change  the 
front  of  a  portion  of  its  line:  and  even  the  anuy  7/,  as  soon  as  it 
extended  itM.-lf  to  or  Wyoud  the  extremity  of  .1,  must  of  neceosity 
turn  its  columns  either  to  the  right  or  left,  in  order  to  bring  them  near 
the  eni*my*H  line,  and  «h>  take  him  in  reverse,  as  at  C,  the  result  being 
two  oblique  lin<^  an  hhuwn  in  Fig.  I.  The  inference  is  that  one 
division  of  the  avuiiling  army  would  take  a  poNitiou  perpendicular  to 
the  enemy *5  wing.  whiUt  the  remainder  of  the  army  would  approach  in 
front  for  the  purpo?io  of  annoying  him ;  and  this  would  always  bring  us 
bock  to  one  of  the  obliiiue  onlers.* 

13.  The  onler  by  evhelon  on  the  centre  may  be  Ui^ed  with  spix*ial 
succe^iH  ttguiu*«t  an  army  occupying  a  {KMition  too  nmch  cut  up  and  too 
extended,  Imi>uu«»o  its  centre  being  then  somewhat  isolated  from  the 
wings  and  liable   to  overthrow,  the  army  thus  cut  in  two  would  be 
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probably  destroyed.     But  applying  the  same  fundamental  principle, 

this  order  of  attack  would  ,^^^^^^ 

appear  to  be  less  certain     — — ^— ^^^i— 

of    success    against    an  — — • 

aimy  having  a  connected 

and  closed  line ;   for  the 

I'cserve  being  generally 

near  the  centre,  and  the 

wings  being  able  to  act 

either   by  concentrating 

their  fire  or  by  moving  against  the  foremost  echelons,  might  reedil; 

repidse  them. 

«  «  «  «  ,      «  « 

This  order  by  echelons  was  adopted  by  Laudon  for  the  attack  of  th 
intrenched  camp  at  Buntzclwitz.  In  such  a  case  it  is  quite  suitable 
for  it  is  then  certain  that  the  defensive  army  being  forced  to  remai] 
within  its  intrenchments,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  attacking  th 
echelons  in  flank.  But,  tliis  formation  having  the  inconvenience  o 
indicating  to  the  enemy  the  point  of  his  line  which  it  is  desired  t 
attack,  false  attacks  should  be  made  upon  the  wings,  to  mislead  bim  a 
to  the  true  point  of  attack.^ 

14.  The  attack  in  order  of  battle,  echeloned  on  the  centre, — whid 
is  manifestly  a  variety  of  the  salient  order — will  generally  fail  i 
deliberately  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  for,  its  object  being  obvioue 
it  will  be  provided  for  by  reinforcing  the  threatened  centre,  an< 
throwing  forward  the  wings.^ 

1 5.  Masses  of  cavalry  may  operate  ^lath  great  effect  from  the  ape: 
of  a  salient  order,  for  the  objections  against  making  them  the  centra 
portions  of  a  straight  line  of  battle  do  not  apply  here,  as  immediateb 
on  issuing  from  the  opening  of  the  faces  they  find  a  wide  field  free  fo: 
their  advance,  and  form,  in  reality  the  flanks  of  those  faces,  while  th 
rapidity  of  their  movement  peculiarly  fits  them  for  filling  an  iuterva 
of  the  kind.^ 

16.  *  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Koniggrtitz,'  the  direction  of  the  doubh 
advance  of  the  Prussian  armies,  caused  the  Austrian  line  to  be  sharplj 


*  Jomini,  Chap.  IV.,  Art.  31.  "  Hamlcy,  Part  VI.,  Chap.  IV.  « Ibid. 
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angular.  Among  other  defects  known  for  these  hundred  years,  such  u 
formation  in  weak  at  the  angle,  where  both  faces  can  be  enfiladed ;  and 
at  the  battle  of  I'rague  proof  was  given  that  the  advance  of  either  wing 
must  necessarily  leave  a  gap  in  the  line,  unless  instantly  filled  from  the 
reserve.  Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  the  Prussians 
began  their  march,  it  having  been  concerted  that,  if  the  Austriaus 
should  offer  battle  here,  Ilerwarth  and  the  First  Armv  should  commence 
the  attack  on  the  line  of  the  Uistritz,  and  the  Crown  Prince  should 
march  along  the  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  join  in  the  action.  The  Prussians, 
then,  were  fighting  on  two  fronts,  and  enclosiug  the  front  of  the 
Austriunn,  u  mana^uvre  that  would  have  been  ver}'  dangerous  to  attempt 
had  they  all  entered  Bohemia  by  the  same  line.^ 

17.  'At  the  battle  of  Prague,  1757,' — the  Austrians,  noting  the 
direction  of  Schwerin's  approach  from  the  Elbe,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  cover  of  the  fish-ponds,  had  already  accomplished  the  operation 
of  throwing  back  a  flank,  so  as  to  face  the  enemy  on  that  side.  They 
met  the  attack,  therefore  under  circumstances  unusually  favourable. 
Yet  the  disadvantages  of  the  formation  on  a  salient  angle,  as  exemplified 
in  this  battle,  are  still  of  the  most  formidable  character ;  for  instance. 

(1)  The  whole  force  of  the  assailant,  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  one 
face  of  thr  angle. 

(2)  The  advance  of  either  face,  causoa  a  gup  ut  the  angle. 

(3)  The  fuce  assailed  will  then  be  liable,  to  be  turned  on  both  flanks. 
( I;  Tlic  tire  of  thc>  assailant's  urtillcr}',  cniiludes  one  or  both  faces. 

(•*il  The  deftnit  of  the  asnailed  wing  compromi^teH  the  retreat  of  the 
other,  KUp]x>Hing  the  original  front  of  the  unny  to  luive  i*overcd  its 
proper  rour.  Add  to  thin  that  the  troo|M  ut  the  ungle,  exposed  to  a 
crosa-fire,  munt  crowd  (»n  each  other  in  fulling  buck,  und  m>  create  a 
wemk  point  in  that  decisive  |x>int  of  the  line;  und  we  M.*e,  that  the 
turning  of  a  flank  by  a  c^onhiderable  part  of  the  a«yailaut*s  line 
udvaucing  in  order  of  battle  in,  in  general,  the  prelude  to  a  very 
decisive  victory,  and  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  every  possible  pre* 
caution.* 


>  fiUcknoud*  Mag.  *  lUmky,  rart  VL,  Chs|i.  L 
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18.  As  examples  of  a  convex  order  of  battle  let  us  take  Ligny,  in 
^v)licll  little,  the  Pnissians,  guarding  as  they  did  the  line  of  the  liver 
from  Wagnele  to  Balatre  Ste.  Aide,  had  their  centre  at  ligny  itself 
eventually  pierced  by  the  sudden  and  vigorous  onslaught  of  Kapoleon's 
reseiTe.  As  examples  of  the  salient  order,  we  have  Montenotte  and 
Sadowa,  in  l)otli  of  which — seventy  years  apart  in  time — the  Austiians 
having  adopted  that  order,  experienced  all  its  disadvantages,  and  found 
that  the  defeat  of  one  wing  greatly  compromised  the  other.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  we  see  how  Meade,  at  Gettysburg,  having  adopted  the 
salient  oitier  derived  success  from  it,  because  the  angle  of  his  line  was 
so  much  secured  by  the  strong  hill  on  which  it  was  posted.^ 

11).  After  discussing  the  disadvantages  of  forming  the  front  of  an 
army  on  a  salient  or  outward  angle,  Colonel  Hamley,  adds : — "  Never- 
theless, there  are  cases  where  such  an  order  may  be  resorted  to  without 
entailing  the  usual  penalties.  For  instance,  the  wings  may  be  strongly 
protected  by  obstacles,  and  the  apex  of  the  angle  may  be  so  placed  as 
to  deprive  the  cross-lire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  of  its  full  effect  * 
*  *  The  left  wing  '  of  the  Federal  front  at  Gettysbui^ '  on  the 
heights  overlooked  the  plain  along  which  the  Confederates  advanced; 
the  right  wing,  also  on  high  ground,  was  ijartly  fortified,  and  covered  by 
a  stream.  The  apex  of  the  line  rested  on  the  liill,  which  formed  the 
highest  and  strongest  part  of  the  position,  and  which  acted  as  a  traverse 
or  great  mound  protecting  the  wings  from  enfilade.  If  thus  strength- 
ened, this  order  of  battle  possesses  the  manifest  advantage  of  enabling 
the  reser\e  to  reinforce  any  part  of  the  line  with  the  utmost  facility — ^a 
circumstance  wOiicli  greatly  aided  the  Fedemls  at  Gettysburg,  where 
the  corps  of  reserve  was  moved  from  wing  to  wing  to  meet  the 
Confedemte  attacks.  "- 

20.  The  convex  order  with  the  centre  salient,  answers  for  an 
engagement  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  a  river,  when  the  wings 
must  })e  retired  and  rested  on  the  river  to  cover  the  bridges ;  also,  when 
a  defensive  battle  is  to  be  fought  with  a  river  in  the  rear,  which  is  to  be 
passed  and  the  defile  covered  as  at  Leipsic,  and  finally  it  may  become 
a  natural  formation  to  rosist  an  enemy  forming  a  concave  line.  If  an 
enemy  directs  his  efforts  against  the  centre,  or  against  a  single  wing, 
this  order  might  cause  the  ruin  of  the  whole  army.* 

1  WaUtor.  «  Hamley,  Part  VI.,  Chap  IV.  »  Joxnini,  Oiap.  IV.,  Art.  31. 
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21.  The  concave  order  in  merely  a  variety  of  the  enclosing  angle,  or 
rather  it  generally  redolves  itself  into  the  order  echeloned  on  lioth  wings. 
To  await  in  such 
order  an  equal  ene- 
my formed  on  a 
straight  front  would 
be  to  offer  both  flanks  to  his  attacks.  In  assuming  it,  it  would  bo 
indispensable,  therefore,  tliat  the  flanks  were  rendere<l  ])erfectly  secure 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  such  a  case  the  ]Kisition  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  assail,  whether  on  the  protected  flanks  or  the 
retired  centre.  As  an  adversary  would  scarcely  enter  such  a  trap  with 
his  ejeB  open,  the  flanks  might  be  connected  directly  by  a  thin  line  of 
troops  forming  an  apparent  or  false  front,  and  veiling  the  real  centre 
while  inviting  the  attack  To  attempt  to  turn  an  enemy  on  both  Jlanis^ 
refusing  the  centre,  would  produce  an  order  of  this  kind ;  if  attempted 
Kiih  e^ual  numbers,  it  must  break  the  continuity  of  the  line,  and  could 
only  be  justified  if  the  intervals  or  weak  portions  were  rendered,  by 
obstacles  or  fortifications,  strong  against  counter-attack.^ 

22.  Of  the  concave  order  with  all  its  disadvantagi^s,  we  sec  a  good 
example  at  Austerlitz,  where  the  Russians  adopte<l  that  order,  with 
the  view  of  surrounding  the  French,  and  found  that  to  attempt  the 
offensive  from  it  was  impracticable  and  exposeil  their  c>wn  centre  to  be 
penetrated,  and  their  left  to  be  cut  off  and  driven  to  tiiat  fearful 
catastrophe  which  it  experienced  in  Lake  Satchau.' 

23.  The  vices  of  the  Confederate  dispositions  for  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  liave  been  freely  acknowledged  by  themselves  since  its  h^^, 
and  need  not  be  dilated  on  at  any  great  length.  Long^treet  liimself 
epitomized  them  at  the  time,  when  he  said,  that  **  the  anny  should  have 
been  more  concentrated,  and  the  attack  (of  the  3nl)  have  been  made 
with  30,000  instead  of  15,0(K)  men."  And  when  we  look  more 
particularly  into  detaiK  and  observe  that  the  Fedorul  left  centre  wa.s 
entered  indeed  on  the  2nd,  but  by  two  brigades  merely  without  supiMirt ; 
and  on  the  3nl,  but  only  by  a  single  division,  the  weakt'st  in  tin*  anny, 
which  remained  isolated  after  its  gallant  etlbrt;  wo  M;t*  ]»lainly  the  evil 
effect  of  the  dissemination  of   the  assailants  along  a  lino  m>  long  that 
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they  were  in  no  decisive  force  at  the  critical  point  This  error  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  battle  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  as  giving  the  key  to 
their  failure  in  other  parts,  as  well  as  when  the  main  attack  was  made. 
Thus  we  find  two  of  Swell's  divisions  making  useless  efforts  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  cemetery,  whilst  the  third  (Johnson's)  possesses  itself 
for  a  time  of  the  position  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  but  acts  in  bo 
unsupported  a  manner  as  to  be  driven  out  as  soon  as  the  Federals  torn 
their  attention  to  it.^       *        *        *        * 

24.  It  can  scarcely,  almost  never,  be  justifiable  to  attaok  an  enemy 
simultaneously  on  both  flanks,  imless  the  assailants  have  a  Tery  large 
preponderance  of  force ;  for  both  the  flank  attacks'must  be  reinforced  at 
the  expense  of  the  centre,  which  thereby  becomes  unduly  weakened,  and 
which  cannot  be  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  counter-attadc  as  a 
refused  wing  in  the  case  where  only  one  of  the  enemy's  flanks  ifl 
assailed.  This  does  not  however  preclude^a  demonstration  against  one 
flank  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  other,  supposing  it  to 
bo  the  real  object.* 

25.  The  attack  on  both  wings,  whatever  be  the  form  of  attack 
adopted,  may  be  very  advantageous,  but  it  is  only  admissible  when  the 
assailant  is  very  decidedly  superior  in  numbers ;  for  if  the  fundamental 
principle  is  to  bring  the  main  strength  of  the  forces  upon  the  decisive 
point,  a  weaker  army  woidd  violate  it  in  directing  a  divided  attack 
against  a  superior  force.^ 

26.  In  the  battle  of  Vimero,  21st  August,  1808,  the  Duke  of 
Abrantes  showed  groat  courage,  but  no  talent.  His  army  was  in 
inferior  in  numbers,  yet  he  formed  two  separate  attacks,  an  evident 
error  that  enabled  Sir  Arthur  to  beat  him  in  detail  without  difficulty. 
And  it  was  the  less  excusable,  because  the  comparatively  easy  nature  of 
the  ground  over  which  the  road  from  Torres  Vedras  to  Lourinham  led, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  English  army  was  heaped  to  the  right 
when  the  position  first  opened  to  the  view  of  the  French  general,  plainly 
indicated  the  true  line  of  attack.  Junot  should,  with  all  his  forces 
concentrated  for  one  eflbrt,  have  fallen  in  upon  the  left  of  his  opponent's 
position ;  if  victorious,  the  sea  would  have  swallowed  those  who  escaped 
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hi«  twoitL  If  repulsed,  hU  retreat  wan  o]x>n,  und  his  loss  oulH  not 
have  been  ho  great,  in  u  well-conducted  single  effort,  an  it  was  in  the 
Hi-digested,  unconnected  attacks  that  took  place.' 

27.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  any  movement  is 
dangerous  which  is  so  extended  as  to  give  the  enomy  uu  opportunity, 
while  it  is  taking  place,  of  beating  the  remainder  of  the  army  in 
position.  Nevertheless,  as  the  danger  dopendn  very  much  upon  the 
rapid  and  certain  coup  d'vtU  of  the  opposing  general,  as  well  as  upon  the 
style  of  warfare  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  so  many  manoeu\Tes  of  this  kind  have  failed  against  some 
commanders  and  succeeded  against  others,  and  why  such  a  movement, 
which  would  have  been  hazardous  in  the  presence  of  Frederick, 
Napolecm,  or  Wellington,  might  have  entire  success  against  a  general  of 
limited  capacity,  who  had  not  the  tact  to  take  the  offensive  himself  at  the 
proper  moment,  or  who  might  himself  have  been  in  the  habit  of  moving 
in  this  manner.  It  seems,  therefore,  difficult  to  lay  down  a  fixed  rule 
on  the  subject.  The  following  directions  are  all  that  can  be  given. 
Keep  the  mass  of  the  force  well  in  hand  and  ready  to  act  at  the  proper 
mranent,  being  careful,  however,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  accumulating 
troc^  in  too  large  bodies.  A  conmiander  obsen'iug  these  precautions 
will  be  always  prepared  for  anything  that  may  hapi)en.  If  the  opposing 
general  shows  little  skill  and  seems  inclined  to  indulgi?  in  extended 

movements,  his  adversary  may  be  more  daring 

•  ••••• 

In  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  gained  the  buttle  of  Prague 
because  the  Austrians  had  left  a  feebly-defended  interval  of  one 
thousand  yards  between  their  right  and  the  remainder  of  their  army, — 

the  latter  part  remaining  motionless  while  the  right  was  overwhelmed. 

•  ••••• 

On  the  other  hand,  Frederick  came  near  losing  the  buttle  of  Torgau, 
because  he  made  with  his  left  a  movement  entirely  too  extended  and 
disconnected  (nearly  six  miles)  with  a  view  of  turning  the  right  of 
Marshal  Dann.  MoUendorf  brought  up  the  ri^ht  by  a  com^entric 
movement  to  the  heights  of  Siptitx,  where  he  rejoinul  tht*  king  whcise 
lino  was  thus  re-formed.     The  battle  of  Rivoli  in  u  nutcxl  instance  in 
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point.  All  wlio  aro  familar  with  that  battle  know  that  Alvinzl  and  his 
chief  of  staff  Weyrother  wished  to  surround  Napoleon's  little  aimji 
which  was  concentrated  on  the  plateau  of  RiyolL  Their  centre  was 
beaten,  while  their  left  was  piled  up  in  the  ravine  of  the  Adige,  and 
Lusignan  with  their  right,  was  making  a  wide  d4tour  to  get  upon  the 
rear  of  the  French  army,  where  he  was  speedily  surrounded  and 
captured. 

We  may  call  to  mind  how  this  same  General  Weyrother,  who  had 
desired  to  surroimd  Napoleon  at  Rivoli,  attempted  the  same  manoeuvre 
at  Austerlitz,  in  spite  of  the  severe  lesson  he  had  formerly  received. 
The  left  wing  of  the  allied  army,  wishing  to  outflank  Napoleon's  right, 
to  cut  him  off  from  Vienna  (where  he  did  not  desire  to  return,)  by  a 
circular  movement  of  nearly  six  miles,  opened  an  interval  of  a  mile-and- 
a-half  in  their  line.  Napoleon  took  advantage  of  this  mistake,  fell  upon 
the  centre,  and  sun'ounded  their  left,  which  was  completely  shut  up 
between  Lakes  Tellnitz  and  Melnitz.  Wellington  gained  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  by  a  manceuvre  very  similar  to  Napoleon's,  because  Marmont 
who  wished  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  Portugal,  left  an  opening  of  a  mile- 
and-a-half  in  his  line, — seeing  which  the  English  general  defeated  his 
left  wing,  that  had  no  support 

9|c  9|c  :|e  :|e  ;|c  4e 

In  case  of  superiority  in  numbers  or  discipline,  manoDUvres  may  be 
attempted  which  would  be  imprudent  were  forces  equal  or  the  com- 
manders of  the  same  capacity.  A  manoDU\Te  to  outflank  and  turn  a 
wing  should  be  connected  with  other  attacks,  and  opportimely  supported 
by  an  attempt  of  the  remainder  of  the  army  on  the  enemy's  front, 
either  against  the  wing  turned  or  against  the  centre.  Finally,  strategic 
operations  to  cut  an  enemy's  line  of  communications  before  giving  battle 
and  attack  him  in  rear,  the  assailing  army  preserving  its  own  line  of 
retreat,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  successful  and  effectual,  and,  more- 
over, they  require  no  disconnected  manoouvre  during  the  battle.^ 

28.  '  At  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,' — the  infantrj'  of  the  Allies  had  not 
yet  abandoned  the  long  flank  movements  of  Frederick.  General 
Weyrother's  plan  was  in  reality  an  oblique  attack  on  the  French  right. 


1  Jomini,  Chap.  IV.,  Art.  32. 
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It  would  bsTo  been  impossible  even  for  Frederick  ^tbe  Great  to 
ensure  its  perfect  execution,  as  the  ground  over  which  they  hod  to  move 
was  rer}'  much  cut  up.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  in  Napoleon's 
place,  he  would,  as  at  Rosbach,  have  opposed  the  head  of  the  enemy's 
columns,  and  have  fallen  on  their  flanks  before  they  had  time  to  deploy. 
The  manoDUvres  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  were  made  in  deployed  lines. 
The  allies  neglected  or  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  column  of  attack, 
which  the  French  employ  so  successfully.  They  did  not  use  skirmishers^ 
except  in  the  attack  on  Sokolnitz  and  Tellnitz,  and  in  the  flank  march 
of  the  grand  Duke  Constantine.^ 


The  Battle  of  Salamanea,  1812. 

29.  It  was  about  midnight  when  intelligence  reached  Lord 
Wellington  that  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  and  artiUery 
from  Cafferelli's  corps  might  be  expected  by  Marmont  on  the  morrow. 
He  gave  such  orders  immediately  as  would  enable  his  army  to  begin  its 
march  at  a  moment's  notice  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  But  he  suspended 
the  movement  itself  after  daylight,  in  the  hope  that  the  enemy  might 
commit  some  blunder.  He  did  not  hope  in  vain.  Rendered  over- 
confident by  the  success  wliich  had  heretofore  attended  him.  Marmont 
conceived  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  accomplishing  the  great 
purpose  for  which  so  many  skilful  changes  of  position  had  been  eflTected. 
He  directed  his  advanced  guard,  under  Bonnet,  to  move  at  daybreak  on 
the  22nd,  in  the  direction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  One  of  the  Arapiles 
crossed,  in  some  measure,  the  line  of  march  of  this  French  division,  and 
a  body  of  Portuguese  troops  were  seen  pushing,  as  if  to  take  possession 
of  it  Bonnet  promptly  wheeled  up,  drove  away  the  Portuguese,  and 
seized  the  height.  It  was  a  great  advantage  gained;  the  hill  looked  down 
upon  the  only  road  by  which  the  English  army,  in  case  of  a  reverse, 
could  defile,  and  a  battery  of  guns  planted  upon  its  summit,  rendered 
such  an  operation  impossible.  Meanwhile,  the  two  armies  had  changed 
their  order  of  battle.  The  right  of  the  French,  consisting  of  Fojr's  and 
Percy's  divisions,    supported  by  Beyer's  dragoons,  leaned  upon  the 
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plateau  of  C^alvarasa,  and  was  covered  by  a  wide  ravine.  In  the  centre, 
were  the  divisions  of  Clausel,  Samit,  Macune,  and  Biennier,  massed 
behind  the  Ampile  on  which  Bonnet  stood.  The  left  was  composed  of 
Thomi^re*s  infantry,  and  Corto's  cavaliy  division;  it  occupied  another 
plateau,  on  which  were  placed  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  But  alxmt 
half  a  league  from  that  plateau  was  the  height  of  Miranda,  and  stQl 
further  on  the  village  of  Santa  Thome  de  Kosados.  These  effectually 
blocked  the  way  to  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  the  latter  indeed  being  in  the 
direct  road  to  Tamames.  Marmont  determined  to  seize  them;  and 
desiring  Macune  and  Brennier  to  close  up,  with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
he  detached  Thoiui^re,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  on  that  perilous 
service.  Correspondent  with  the  French  march  to  the  left^  a  change 
of  front  to  the  right  liad  taken  place  in  the  "Rnglifth  army.  The  first  and 
light  divisions  were  on  the  left,  between  the  two  Arapiles;  Cole's 
and  Leith's  in  two  lines,  stood  to  the  right  of  the  French  Arapile. 
Hope's  and  Clinton's  division  came  next,  with  a  Spanish  corps  under 
Don  Carlos  Dlilspana ;  and  on  the  extreme  right  of  all  was  Pakenham's 
division,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry.  Lord  Wellington 
himself  stood  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  whence  he  could  take  in  the 
entire  field  of  ojHjrations,  which  was  likewise  exposed  to  the  view 
of  Marmont,  wlio  liad  posted  himself  on  the  Arapile.  Marmont  had 
committed  a  teiTible  mistake,  which  the  eagle  glance  of  his  adversary 
at  once  detected.  The  French  aimy  was  spread  over  too  wide  a  space, 
and  a  gap  interv^ened  between  its  left  and  centre.  The  English,  on  the 
contraiy,  were  well  in  hand,  and  well  their  leader  knew  how  to  deal 
with  them.  I'akcnhani  was  directed  te  throw  himself  with  his  division, 
two  batteries  and  D'Urbau's  cavalry,  upon  the  French  left;  Cole 
and  Leith,  supported  by  Clinton  and  Hope,  were  launched  against  their 
centre;  while  l\ick*s  Portuguese  were  ordered  to  retake  the  Arapile^ 
in  the  occupation  of  which  Bonnet's  division  had  in  thcf  early  part  of  the 
day  anticipated  theni.^ 

30.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  French  troops  coming 
from  Babila  Fuente,  had  not  yet  readied  the  edge  of  the  forest,  when 
Marmont,  seeing  that  tlie  Allies  would  not  attack,  and  fearing  that  tliej 
•would  retreat  before    liis    own  dispositions  were  completed,  ordered 
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thomUn't  diTiuon,  covered  bj  fi/Vj  jpuu  and  npported  bjr  the  U^t 
cKTalrTt  to  menace  Uu  Ciuded  Rodruo  road.  He  mIio  heetened  \ 
nerch  uf  his  other  diviaioaa,  deBgaing,  when  WcUinatoii  ahonM  a 
in  oppadtioa  to  Tfaomi&re,  to  fell  apmi  him,  bv  the  village  of  ^ 
with  ux  diTinons  of  in&ntiy  and  Borer's  drageoiu,  which  lut,  he  now 
pat  in  menh  to  telco  froah  ground  un  the  left  of  the  Arspilee  roclu, 
leering  only  oae  regiment  of  carmlry  to  guard  For'i  right  flank  at 
Calvariza.' 

31.  It  wa«  about  fire  o'clock  when  Pakenham  fell  upon  Tbomi&re, 
and  it  wat  at  the  instant  when  that  geoeral,  the  head  of  whoae  colnms 
had  gained  an  open  iaolated  hill  at  the  extremity  of  the  •outheni  range 
of  heighia,  expected  to  we  the  AUiee  in  full  retreat  toward*  the  Ciodad 
Bodrigo  rood,  cloaely  followed  by  Monnoot  from  the  AxmjQt*.  The 
eoantor-stroke  was  tcrriblu  !  Two  batteries  of  artillety,  placed  on  the 
Munnit  of  the  western  heights  suddenly  took  bis  troops  in  flank,  and 
Bikenhsm's  maasire  colunuu,  supported  by  cavalry,  were  ooaiing  oo 
AiU  in  his  front,  while  two-thirds  of  his  own  diTiawn,  tengtbooed 
oat  and  anoonnected,  were  still  behind  in  a  irood,  where  they  ooold 
hetr  but  oould  not  see  the  storm  which  wu  now  bunting.  From  the 
ahW  to  the  bwest  soldier  all  felt  that  the]*  were  lost,  and  in  an  tnstaat 
PlJwaham  the  roost  fVank  and  gallant  of  men,  oemniMUMd  the  battle.* 

32.  The  battle  which  ensued,  though  fierce  and  bloody,  lasted 
^^MToely  an  hour.  It  was  never  for  a  meacnt  doobtftiL  Uanntiat  mw, 
^fadieo  too  lata,  (be  error  of  which  b«  bad  bwn  guil^,  and  did  hia  beat 
^■r  retrigve  it.  But  be  luul  to  doal  with  a  gcactml  who  never  permitted 
^b  advantage  oooe  obtained  to  be  wrested  from  him.  It  is  but  Ur  to 
^Hfd,  that  the  Ibrttuw  of  war  greatly  fiivoured  the  ossoilanta.  Uamoot, 
^^pttdt  in  the  am  by  a  round  shot  while  in  tho  act  of  hurrying  up 
I     IbcnBe'a    and    Tbooii^'a   diriaiaBa,    was   earried    tnta   the    fieU. 

ThoBiifare,  on  whom  the  enmmand  devolved,  received  at  the  ante 
fautaat  a  woond,  whieh  dtwUed  hin,  and  BoumC,  the  next  in  eouority, 
was  afaaoat  immediately  afterwards  strtick  down.  Before  Claosd  could 
come  vp  from  the  extreine  right,  all  waa  oonfusioa  on  the  left  and  in 
OMitrak  and  there  remained  for  him  only  the  task,  by  no  means  an 
one,  of  laving  a*  he  best  ooold  the  wreck  of  the  army. 
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The  bnttle  of  Salnmnnca,  was  by  far  the  most  decisive  wliich  had  as 
yet  been  foiin;ht  in  the  Peninsuk.  It  established  Lord  Wellington'i 
charaeter  as  a  tactician  beyond  the  reach  of  caviL  Never  were  troops 
better  handled  than  in  all  the  manoeuvring  which  preceded  it :  never 
was  coup  (V(eil  more  correct,  nor  execution  more  rapid,  than  in  the 
detection  of  Marmont's  blot,  and  in  the  manner  of  striking  it.^ 


33.  *  *  On  the  heights  of  Inkerman,  the  Bussiaiis  brought 
up  the  main  body  of  their  forces;  and  on  the  5th  November  they 
attacked  with  their  collected  army,  combined  with  a  large  part  of  the 
garrison,  with  which  they  formed  a  jimction  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tion which  had  always  been  open  to  them.  It  was  manifestly  their 
intention  to  have  established  themselves  on  the  ridge  of  heights  which 
they  attacki^l,  because  they  had  absolutely  a  number  of  carts  with 
intrenching  tools  and  materials,  dose  up  with  the  troops,  some  of  which 
were  taken.  Had  they  succeeded  to  that  extent,  they  would  have 
turned  our  whole  position  and  occupied  one  flank  of  it  on  commanding 
ground,  and  the  result  must  have  required  very  heavy  sacrifices, 
perhaps  that  of  all  our  battering  train,  to  have  dislodged  them,  which 
would  have  been  absolutely  necesstiry  to  save  the  combined  army  from 
utter  destniction.^         *♦*♦** 

34.  *  *  Since  the  army  that  attempts  to  turn  the  flank  of 
another,  to  which  it  stood  originally  parallel,  by  passing  round  it,  out 
of  range  of  its  artillery,  is  mo\ang  on  an  arc  of  which  the  antagonist 
commands  the  chord,  it  follows  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
with  the  same  conditions  of  ground,  such  an  enterprise  will  be  not  only 
futile  but  disastrous.  In  general,  the  way  to  meet  it  will  be  to  change 
front  with  the  threatened  wing ;  and,  disengaging  the  remainder  of  the 
line,  move  it  behind  that  wing  into  the  prolongation  of  the  new  align- 
ment. That  an  open  turning  manoeuvre  may  succeed  against  inferior 
troops,  and  generals,  has,  however,  been  often  proved;  and  the 
conmiander  of  a  disciplined  force  opposed  to  barbarous  troops — a 
British  leader,  for  instance,  acting  against  a  native  army  in  India — 
would  be  justified  by  the  superior  manoDUvring  power  of  his  force 
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(enabling  it  to  defend  iUelf  at  Kty  >t«g«  of  tlw  opention,  to  oatnwnh 
iu  niMny,  or  (o  trtom  on  its  path  wiUunrt  diMmlar)  io  Rttamptiag 
opooly  to  turn  tho  Sank  of  hit  oaBiny.i 

36.  It  wonjd  evidently  be  k  grait  Mlt«ntsg«  to  tlie  doAmdan  of  a 
poiitioo,  if  tho  enemy,  in  ndTiuidng  to  ftttttck  it,  foond  hi*  lino  totmnted 
into  two  pKrl4  by  wrae  obftaok  which  would  forbid  eommunicatioo 
beiwoen  the  different  porta  of  the  defenuTe  poattton.  If  we  ntppoM 
■  ■treoin  or  ravine  to  interaect  his  poution  at  right  anglca,  it  •hould  ba 
■panned  with  aa  many  bridges  aa  would  enable  troopa  and  guna  to  pata 
f^tn  one  side  to  tbe  other,  oa  frevty  aa  if  no  auch  feature  existed.  Aa 
an  example,  let  it  bo  supposod  that  you  ovcupy  a  position,  which  is  cut 
truuverHcIy  by  a  atroam,  over  wbivh  thons  arc  nu  bridges  and  which  is 
iinfordablc.  By  throwing  bridges,  the  pOMWgc  of  your  troops  and  guna 
from  (inn  side  to  the  other  nuy  be  madt*  as  ea^  if  no  soch  obstacle 
existed.  The  enemy,  on  llte  other  hand,  in  adrandng  to  attack  will 
be  eni  in  two ;  and  here  you  wiU  have  an  opportunity  of  assuming  the 
oAensive  with  groat  advantage.  Uy  means  of  the  hridgea,  you  nuy 
concentrate  a  superior  force  to  overwhelm  the  weaker  of  his  se|«nt<-d 
portmts  on  one  aide  of  the  strewn,  while  yon  bold  the  other  in  check 
on  the  other  aide  of  tho  stream  until  your  soceese  against  tb«  first 
poftion  shall  enable  you  to  return  to  ovprwbelm  the  renainder.  If  tho 
cDcmy,  instead  of  dividing  bis  army,  should,  by  means  of  bridges 
oonatnieted  at  some  distance  from  your  position,  operate  with  his  whole 
fereo  on  one  side  of  the  stream,  you  have  the  option  of  either  oppoang 
him  OQ  that  side  with  your  united  army,  ur  of  drawing  it  entiraly  to  the 
other  side,  ibereby  offering  a  new  fVoot  covered  by  the  river.  Such  a 
procwtling  nn  yoor  pari,  bowevur,  would  bo  uoly  admisaihle  in  the  case 
when  yuur  line  of  retreat  Um  on  that  aide  nf  the  rivcf  which  yon 
Bnl  a  like  ctmsideratiuo  munt  rult<  thn  movements  nf  the 

my:  it  is  evident  that  h<i  oould  not  mMy  trsD«r<T  his  fotm  to  oos 

e  of  the  Miroun,  if  his  line  of  r«treal,  lying  on  the  other  aide,  waa 

reby  laid  opi-n  to  you.* 

Of  the   same  nature  in  principle  as   the   foregoing  aaample^ 

1  be  a  lake  or  marsh  covering  part  of  your  front.    The  laka  to 

•  bma  a  certain  portion  of  your  Una  of  dcteuMk.    You  may  leave 

•Dsaalsr,  rwtVL.Chsft  L  •  IIa«I><N|sa 
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that  part  to  guard  itaelf,  so  as  to  be  stronger  for  the  defence  of  thoie 
parts  wliicli  are  open  to  attack.  But  the  enemy  in  adTancing  wiU 
be  separated  by  the  lake ;  to  reinforce  one  of  the  separated  portumi 
from  the  other,  he  must  make  a  long  detour,  at  the  expense  of  time^ 
which  may  be  employed  by  you  to  beat  the  troops  in  your  front  befins 
his  reinforcements  can  arrive  to  their  aid.  The  march  of  yoqr  own 
troops  being  unimpeded  in  rear  of  the  lake,  you  can  always  be  sirongwr 
than  the  enemy  on  the  side  on  which  you  may  choose  to  take  the 
offensive.  You  operate,  in  taot,  on.  interior  lines ;  the  enemyi  on 
exterior.* 

37.  2f  the  river  or  rivulet,  in  the  front  of  jrour  camp^  has  not 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  it  must  be  damed,  so  as  to  render  it 
impassable.' 

38.  M'Clellan,  with  his  army,  was  advancing  slowly  up  both  banks 
of  the  Chickahominy,  a  little  stream — ^little  in  point  of  size,  but  very 
difficult  to  cross,  having  muddy  banks.  As  one  wing  of  the  army  was 
on  the  northern  bank  and  the  other  on  the  southern,  they  were  ftr 
a  time  in  a  position  that  was  dangerous  to  them,  for  the  bridges  that 
were  ordered  to  be  constructed  to  keep  up  the  communication  between 
the  two  wings,  were  not  made  for  many  days,  and,  during  the  time  they 
were  being  made,  the  first  battle  between  the  two  armies  took  place. 
The  confederate  General  Johnston,  seeing  that  the  wing  on  the  one 
bank  could  not  communicate  with  the  wing  on  the  other,  and  that 
it  was  without  any  support,  attacked  that  wing  with  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  troops.  This  was  called  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  The  Southerners 
were  partly  successful ;  they  drove  the  troops  down  the  peninsula,  and 
partly  succeeded  in  their  object,  which  was  to  divide  the  two  wings  of 
M'Clellan's  army.* 

39.  Perpendicular  changes  of  front  are  rarely  used ;  changes  com> 
pletely  to  the  right  or  left  being  seldom  necessary. 

In  changes  of  front,  artillery  must  take  up  a  position  from  which  it 
can,  if  necessary,  sweep  the  front  and  its  prolongation  towards  the  flank 
in  motion.  It  will  generally  find  such  a  position  near  the  pivot,  where 
one  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  not  being  disturbed  during  the 
execution  of  the  movement.* 
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40.  When  a  divition  or  a  wing,  in  an  action,  has  to  change  firont  by 
throwing  a  shoulder  forward,  it  is  of  importanoe  to  establish  a  battery 
in  front  of  tho  pivot,  so  as  to  protect  the  movement  of  the  troops  and 
the  execution  of  the  manoBuvre ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  make  use  of  a  heavy  battery  of  the  artillery  of  reserve ; 
the  light  field  or  horse  artillery  pieces  should  follow  the  wheeling  flank 
as  a  reserve,  to  enable  them  to  oppose  a  flank  attack  of  the  enemy 
at  once,  or  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  outer  flank,  when  the  change  of 
front  is  completed.! 


The  BaHU  of  tht  Alma. 

41.  The  battle  of  the  Alma  was  certainly  fought  without  much 
skill,  since  not  more  than  15,000  British  and  10,000  French  were 
engaged,  and  no  Turks ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  30,000  men  were 
made  no  use  of. 

(1)  The  Turks  and  2000  French  to  have  been  pkced  on  the  right, 
to  keep  the  left  of  the  Russians  in  check,  while  the  fleet  threw 
shells,  &c. 

(2)  The  right  of  the  French  army  to  have  been  opposite  the  village 
in  the  centre,  their  left  extending  to  where  Brown  attacked. 

(3)  The  British  should  then  have  marched  diagonally  by  columns, 
right  in  front,  to  turn  the  pinnacle  marking  tho  Russian  right;  I 
say  right  in  front,  because  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  for  thus  the  columns 
could  wheel  up  on  their  right,  continually  outflanking  the  pinnacle  and 
closing  it.  Harding,  *  snys  that  it  was  so  designed,  but  that 
fear  of  the  RuMsiau  ca%*alr}'  prevented  tho  movement,  and  made  them 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  This  onlv  shows  a  want  of  tactical  akilL 
The  ground  on  the  British  side  of  the  Alma  was  lower  and  more  jnmcti- 
cable  for  cavalry  than  the  other  side ;  consequently,  as  the  4th  division 
and  our  cavalry  kept  the  Russians  in  check  there,  they  would  have 
done  so  beyond  the  river,  and  a  strong  advanced  guard  of  all  arms 
would  have  protected  the  main  movement.     Now,  when  the  fMnnaclo 
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was  enveloped,  and  the  firing  there  begun  (not  sooner),  the  French  ii 
the  centre  should  have  advancedy  and  as  soon  as  they  were  wel 
engaged,  the  Turks  on  the  right  should  have  advanced  in  their  torn 
In  this  manner  the  strength  of  the  position  would  have  been  turned 
and  the  whole  Russian  army  driven  into  the  sea.^ 


Section  IL 

DEFENSIBLE   POSTS   OF   A   POSITION. 

1.  When  villages,  hamlets,  farms,  or  enclosures  of  any  kind  ai 
occupied  by  soldiers,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  they  are  calle 
mUiiary  posts.  The  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  an  in 
trenched  village  on  a  field  of  battle,  is  too  apparent  to  need  comment 
a  post  of  this  kind,  when  properly  defended,  will  oblige  an  enem; 
cither  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  get  possession  of  it,  or  altogethe 
to  forego  the  offensive  operations  he  may  have  contemplated.* 

2.  It  is  generally  quite  important  to  defend  villages  on  the  front  c 
a  position,  or  to  endeavour  to  take  them  when  held  by  an  enemy  who  i 
assailed ;  but  their  importance  should  not  be  over-estimated ;  for  w 
must  never  forget  the  noted  battle  of  Blenheim,  where  Marlboroug] 
and  Eugene,  seeing  the  mass  of  the  French  infantry  shut  up  in  th 
villages,  broke  through  the  centre  and  captured  twenty-four  battalions 
which  were  sacrificed  in  defending  these  posts.  For  like  reasons  i 
is  useful  to  occupy  clumps  of  trees  or  brushwood,  which  may  afibn 
cover  to  the  party  holding  them.  They  shelter  the  troops,  concea 
their  movements,  cover  those  of  cavalry,  and  prevent  the  enemy  fron 
manoeuvring  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  case  of  the  park  of  Ilougou 
mont,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  influence  th< 
possession  of  such  a  position,  well  chosen  and  strongly  defended,  mai 
have  in  deciding  the  fate  of  a  battle.  At  Hochkirch  and  Kolin,  th( 
possession  of  the  woods  was  very  important.^ 
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3.  No  one  can  doubt,  who  knowA  tlie  field  of  battle  '  at  Waterloo/ 
and  who  is  even  tolerably  informed  of  the  circumntances,  that  Napo- 
leon's plan  of  attack  was  that  of  breaking  Wellington's  centre  at 
La  Haye  Hainto,  overthromnng  the  left  of  the  Allied  line,  and  thus 
going  far  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  Anglo-allied  army ;  to  separate  it 
entirely  from  that  of  Blucher,  and  to  gain  the  command  of  the  great 
road  to  Brussels.  Two  hours  had  been  lost  to  Napoleon  in  the  attack 
of  Hougoumont,  which  attack  was  only  an  auxiliary  operation  to 
the  main  one  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  battle.  During  these  two 
hours,  Ney  was  preparing  for  making  the  intended  great  attack  on  the 
centre  and  left  of  the  Anglo-allied  line.  For  this  purpose  he  placed 
in  position,  on  the  central  rise  of  ground  that  was  between  the  main 
ridges  on  which  the  annies  stood,  a  battery  of  74  pieces  of  artillery, 
ao  that  its  fire  might  bear  directly  upon  the  right  of  Picton's,  and  on 
the  left  of  Alten's  divisions,  and  upon  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  right  of 
Picton's  division  was  on  the  left  of  the  Charleroi  road,  the  left  of 
Alten's  was  on  that  road,  and  La  Haye  Sainte  was  upon  it ;  this  was 
the  very  centre  of  the  Allied  army,  so  that  breaking  in  upon  and 
gaining  this  part  of  the  position  was  the  all-important  object  which 
Napoleon  had  in  view.  The  battery  of  74  guns,  of  which  part  were 
12  pounders,  was  at  the  distance  of  only  250  yards  from  La  Haye 
Saint,  and  about  600  yards  from  the  Anglo-allied  position;  it  both 
covered  the  French  troops  in  their  advance  to  attack,  and  caused  great 
loes  in  the  Anglo-allied  line.*         •        •        •        • 

4.  The  possession  of  La  Haye  Sainte  by  the  French  was  a  very 
dangerous  incident.  It  uncovered  the  very  centre  of  the  Anglo-allied 
armv,  and  established  the  enemv  within  60  yards  of  that  centre.  The 
French  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  this,  by  pushing  forward 
infantry  supported  by  guns,  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  most 
destructive  fire  ui>oii  Alten's  left  and  Kempt*s  right,  and  to  drive  off 
Kempt's  light  troops,  that  0(*cupied  the  knoll  in  his  front.  By  this  fire 
they  wasted  most  M^riously  the  ranks  of  the  left  of  Alten's  and  the 
right  of  Kempt*s  divisions ;  so  much  so  that  Ompteda's  brigade  having 
been  previously  nearly  destroyed,  and  Kielmansegge*s  much  weakened, 
they  were  now  not  sufficiently  strong  to  occupy  the  front  which  was 
originally  assigned  to  them.* 
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5.  The  echelon  formation  is  especially  suited  to  the  attack  of  ]KNte  of 
this  kind* — Suppose,  for  instance,  a  fium  *  with  its  yard,  wall,  out- 
buildings, and  orchard,  is  to  be  attacked  by  a  brigade  of  aix  battalioM 
from  the  first  line ;  that  the  left  flank  of  the  brigade  ia  oonaidered  leciiit 
(being  protected  by  cavalry,  let  us  suppose) ;  that  the  other  flank, 
however,  is  exposed.  The  brigade  advances  by  echelon  of  battdioBi 
from  the  left,  except  two  battalions,  one  of  which  supports  the  head  of 
the  echelon  at  50  yards'  interval,  and  the  other,  formed  in  donliije 
column  of  companies,  follows  as  a  reserve  at  the  height  of  the  thiid 
echelon.  The  guns  of  the  division,  reinforced  from  the  reserve  artiHary, 
concentrate  their  fire  on  the  post  till  their  front  is  masked  by  tho 
advance  of  the  infJEUitry,  when  they  are  turned  on  such  batteries  of  ths 
enemy  as  bear  on  the  battalions  of  attack.  The  leading  battslioof 
throw  out  their  flank  companies  as  skirmishers,  and  then  attack ;  tho 
reserve  supports  them,  and,  if  necessary,  the  second  echelon.  ShooU 
a  counter-attack  be  made  on  the  right  flank,  the  echelons  meet  it, 
either  on  their  existing  front,  or  by  an  oblique  formation;  shooU 
the  attack  fail,  they  recover  the  retreat;  should  it  succeed,  thoj 
either  extend  on  the  flank  of  the  captured  post,  or  form  in  rear, 
according  to  circumstances,  to  confirm  the  success;  and,  throughout, 
they  maintain  the  connection  between  the  head  of  the  attack  and  the 
line  of  battle.  Points  of  this  kind,  villages,  woods  &c.,  in  the  actual 
line  of  battle^  are  far  from  advantageous ;  they  break  the  imity  of  the 
defence,  hinder  the  circulation  of  troops,  and,  should  the  enemy  gain 
a  footing  in  them,  give  him  strong  support  in  his  efforts  to  permanently 
simder  the  line ;  while,  if  the  line  be  broken  elsewhere,  the  troops 
occupying  such  points  are  frequently  cut  off,  like  the  garrison  of 
Blenhiem.  Should  they  be  set  on  fire  by  shells,  they  would  cause 
disastrous  confusion.  The  lino  of  battle  cair,  therefore,  be  scarcely  too 
clear  of  such  obstacles  from  flank  to  flank.^ 

6.  Frederick  and  Nax)oleon  did  not  agree  with  the  ideas  of  Marshal 
Saxe ;  they  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the  attack  of  villages,  because 
they  often  cost  much  more  than  they  were  worth.  The  French  instead 
of  throwing  themselves  directly,  upon  villages  held  by  the  Allies,  and 
thus  losing  both  men  and  time  occupied  the  heights  commanding  them, 
separated  their  defenders  from  the  rest  of  their  army  and  took  them 

*  Hougoumont,  Solferino,  lagny.  '  Hamley,  Part  VI.,  Chap.  Ill* 
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afkerwardB  at  a  small  cost  by  an  attack  in  flank  or  rear,  oombined  with 
a  direct  one.  The  flank  attack  was  generally  supported  by  ca¥alry» 
destined  to  sustain  the  infantry,  should  it  find  itself  in  a  dangerous 
potitiffn.* 

7.  The  inqportanco  of  advanced  posts,  like  Hougomont,  *  * 
eoaftr  a  further  advantage  on  their  possessor,  exemplified  at  Waterloo, 
that  of  enabling  him  to  throw  forward  a  portion  of  the  line,  till  it  rests 
on  the  post,  and  so  to  enclose  the  enemy's  columns  of  attacks.  Unless, 
Ihsrelbre,  they  stand  so  far  asunder  that  the  attacks  can  be  made 
belli  asn  them,  beyond  the  efiective  range  of  either,  it  will  be  usually 
imperative  to  master  one  or  more  of  these,  as  the  preliminary  to  an 
allaok  upon  the  line  of  battle.  If  such  posts  exist  in  the  line  of  battle, 
it  will  be  wdl  to  direct  the  attack  dsewhere,  seeking  rather  to  master 
some  neighbouring  commanding  ground,  or  to  reach  the  rear  of  the 
post,  than  to  incur  the  certain  losses  of  a  front  attack.  The  Frendi 
left  at  Austerlitx,  avoiding  the  fortified  hamlets  of  Kruh  and  Holubits, 
occupied  by  Bussian  battalions,  easily  c^>tured  them  by  mastering  the 
sunmmding  heights.' 

8.  There  are  four  different  periods  before  gaining  poasossion  of  a 
viUag%  vijl: — 

(1)  The  conquest  of  the  enceinte  and  the  outlets. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  the  troops  on  these  points,  when  taken. 
(8)  The  overthrow  of  the  reserves. 

(4)  The  fortified  post  in  our  possession. 

The  capture  of  the  outskirts  is  not  a  very  great  advantage ;  but  the 
tiling  is  to  keep  them.  But  when  all  this  is  done,  and  we  have  gained 
the  opposite  outskirts  of  the  village,  our  next  duty  is  to  rally  our 
scattered  and  exhausted  troops.* 

9.  Villages,  couiiiianded  by  the  neighbouring  groimd,  within  musket- 
range,  whcjse  hotises  are  much  scattered  and  which  have  numerous  and 
wide  spaces  for  ingreas,  can  seldom  be  occupied  with  advantage. 
Villages  built  of  wood,  are  ill  adapted  for  defence,  for  they  can  easily  be 
set  on  fire ;  those  built  of  stone,  having  the  houses  grouped  together, 

lAabwi.  *  HsM^y,  Ptei  VL,  Chsp.  IV.  ^Dsdur. 
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and  the  gardens  surrounded  with  walls  or  strong  hedges,  are  the  best  b 
military  posts.  ^Vhen  an  officer  is  detached  to  occupy  a  village^  his  fin 
care  should  be  to  push  forward  his  guards  and  advanced  posts,  pro 
ceeding  immediately  to  barricade  all  the  entrances  on  the  side  of  th 
enemy,  excepting  only  a  few  small  and  concealed  places  of  egress.  H 
should  next  break  up  the  roads  by  which  the  enemy  can  approach  th 
post ;  have  loop-holes  made  in  all  the  walls  of  the  gardens,  or  house 
which  his  force  may  enable  him  to  occupy ;  demolish  or  bum  detache 
houses,  which  would  afford  the  enemy  shelter,  or  mask  the  defender 
fire,  and  fell  all  trees,  which,  when  felled,  would  obstruct  the  attack,  c 
if  left  standing  would  impede  the  defenca  ♦        ♦        •        ♦ 

If  intrenching  tools  are  wanted,  the  officer  will  put  in  requisition  evetj 
thing  of  the  kind  the  village  or  neighbourhood  can  provide.^ 

10.  'In  the  defence  of  places,  the  Prussians'  distribute  expei 
marksmen,  who,  placed  at  the  windows,  single  out  the  officers;  bu 
the  main  defence  is  at  the*  outskirts  of  the  village,  in  the  garden) 
behind  the  fences,  walls,  and  enclosures ;  with  some  companies  i 
colunm  on  the  flanks,  and  a  reserve  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  a 
much  as  possible  in  one  spot,  if  it^is  sufficiently  large.  This  systei 
appears  preferable  to  that  of  the  Austrians,  who  shelter  the  defender 
inside  the  buildings ;  crowded  and  confined,  they  escape  from  th 
observation  and  directions  of  their  officers,  and  in  case  of  a  checl 
are  generally  all  surrounded  and  made  prisoners.^  *  * 

11.  The  artillery, '  in  the  defence,*  is  placed  outside,  on  the  flanks,  t 
command  the  points  likely  to  be  attacked.  The  openings  and  outlets  c 
the  streets  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  are  barricaded  with  carriage! 
boxes,  casks  filled  with  earth,  manure,  bales,  stakes,  chains,  abatis,  &( 
These  barricades  ought  to  be  flanked  by  the  neighbouring  houses,  whic 
should  be  loop-holed.^ 

12.  All  walls  and  hedges  within  musket  range,  behind  which  th 
enemy  might  conceal  himself,  should  be  destroyed,  and  all  ditclic 
parallel  to  the  works  be  filled  up,  unless  they  are  wet  ones ;  observin 
always  not  to  destroy  walls  or  hedges,  &c.,  which  will  impede  th 
enemy's  flank  movements,  or  check  him  under  fire.  In  the  interio 
on  the  contrary,  those  walls  which  obstmct  the  lateral  movements  shoul 

*  Macaulay,  '  Ueintz.  •  Prcvost, 
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be  broken  through,  in  order  to  oiien  free  couunuiiicatioii^,  and  for  the 
lame  purpose  bridges  must  be  thrown  over  the  ditches.  The  hedges  and 
walls  which  will  serve  to  connect  the  principal  intrenchuienUt,  should  bo 
preserved ;  sometimes  they  form  the  only  defences,  and  then  care  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  those  which  flank  each  other.  If  the  village 
be  traversed  by  a  stream,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  it,  to  fonu  an 
inundation ;  if  the  stream  extend  round  part  of  the  village,  its  waters 
may  be  retained  by  a  dam,  protected  by  a  small  intrenchment,  or 
the  arches  of  a  bridge  may  be  closed  up,  so  as  to  make  it  act  as  a  dam.^ 

'  MsffiMiUy. 
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ciiam:ee  VII. 

Section  I. 
MARCHES    PEECEDING   BATTLES. 

1.  The  whole  secret  of  wai*  consists  in  marchiny,  or  as  Marshal  Saxe 
says,  "  in  the  legs." 

Mnrclic^  pi*epttre  victories  ;  battles  decide  them ;  pursuit  completes 
theni.^ 

2.  "The  strength  of  an  army,  like  the  power  of  mechanics,  is 
estimated  by  multiplying  the  mass  by  the  rapidity;  a  rapid  march 
augments  the  morale  of  an  army,  and  increases  all  the  chances  of 
victoiy/'^ 

3.  General  Robert  Crawfurd  reached  the  English  camp,  after  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  with  the  43rd,  52nd,  and  95th  or  Rifle  Regiment,  and 
immediately  took  charge  of  the  outposts.  These  troops,  after  a  march  of 
twenty  miles,  were  in  bivouac  near  Malpartida  de  Plasencia,  when  the 
alann,  caused  l>y  the  fugitive  Spanish,  spread  to  that  part.  Crawfuid 
allowed  tlie  men  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  then,  withdrawing  about 
fifty  of  tlie  weakest  from  the  ranks,  commenced  his  march  with  the 

resolution  not  to  halt  until  he  reached  the  field  of  battle.  *  * 

****** 

Leaving  only  seventeen  stragglers  beliind,  in  twenty-six  hours  they  had 
crossed  the  field  of  battle  in  a  close  and  compact  body,  having,  in  that 
tune,  passed  over  sixty-two  English  miles,  and  in  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year,  each  man  earrjang  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  weight  upon  his 
shoulders.^ 

4.  The  rapid  concentration  of  the  Prussian  army  '  in  1866/  produced 
some  feats  in  marching  which  were  quit€  extraordinary  for  troops  who 
liad  only  just  taken  the  field.  The  5t}i  Pomeranian  Hussars  marched 
three  days  successively  for  long  distances,  and  on  the  22nd  made  fifty 
English  miles ;  they  were  again  on  the  line  of  march  on  the  24th,  with 
horses  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  men  looking  as  if  they  had  only 
just  turned  out  of  barracks.* 


1  Hand-Book.  =  Napoleon.  »  Napier,  Vol.  11.  *  Hozier,  VoL  I. 
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5.  The  French  being  a  light-hearte<l  nation,  and  being  also  lightly 
equipped,  were  decidedly  the  most  expeditious  niarchfrs.  The  famous 
forced  marches  of  upwards  of  thirty  miles  for  three  consecutive  days,  by 
which  Napoleon  brought  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Dresden,  and  in  a  state 
to  fight  a  battle,  with  scarcely  a  night's  rest  interxeniug,  will  establish 
their  claim  to  this  encomium.^ 

6.  There  are  also  marches  executed  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  with 
your  army  entirely  united,  formed  and  ready  to  light,  having  the  design 
of  causing  tlie  enemy  to  leave  a  position  which  he  is  occupying.  These 
marches  belong  to  tactical  movements ;  nothuig  demands  greater  atten* 
ticm  or  exacts  greater  precautions.  To  execute  a  movement  of  this  kind, 
the  troope  must  be  well  disciplined  and  thoroughly  drilled,  the  generals 
TigOant  and  active,  and  the  commander  possessed  of  extreme  foresight* 

Manauvres  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Salamanca, 

7.  The  hostile  armies  in  July,  1812,  faced  each  other  on  the  Douro. 
Blamont's  line,  in  case  of  retreat^  lay  through  Valladolid  and  Burgos. 
Wellington  could  regain  his  base  in  Portugal  only  by  the  road  ftom 
Salamanca  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  The  French  front  extende<l  from  Toro 
on  the  right  to  the  IHsuei^  on  the  left,  and  ^-as  there  thrown  back 
along  the  course  of  the  river.  Wellington*^  right  was  at  Kueda,  his  left 
on  the  Guarena.  Thus  each  army,  in  the  existing  position,  covered  its 
communications.  Marmont,  on  the  15th  and  16th,  suddeidy  moved  his 
anuy  on  Toro,  and  began  to  cross  there.  Wellington  knew  of  tins 
movement  on  the  16th,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  by  uniting  his  centre 
and  left  at  Canizal  during  the  night.  Marmont,  then,  had  turned 
Wellington's  left,  and  by  persisting  in  an  atlvunce  from  Toro  upon 
Salamanca,  he  would  reach  that  place  as  soon  as  his  adversary.  Wel- 
lington must  therefore  break  through  or  be  lost.  He  would  attack  the 
French  on  the  march  ;  they  would  form  in  order  of  liattle  to  meet  him, 
and  the  fronts  of  Iwth  armies  would  lie  {larallel  to  the  nn\A  from  Toro  to 
Salamanca.  Both  armies  would  be  in  a  flank  itrksitinn^^itlier  would  bo 
ruined  by  defeat.      A   French    victory  wotdtl  cut    Wellington   from 
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Portugal,  and  throw  him  back  on  the  Caatilian  mountains  and  the  arm; 
of  King  Joseph.  An  English  victory  would  cut  Marmont  from  Ton 
aud  drive  him  back  on  the  Douro,  and  the  difficult  hostile  country  ( 
the  Tras-os-Montes.  It  was  not  Marmont's  design  to  faring  matters  1 
such  a  desperate  issue.  His  movement  on  Toro  had  been  a  feint  1 
induce  Wellington  to  make  a  corresponding  movement,  and  so  leave  tt 
Imuk  of  the  river  at  Polios  and  Tordesillas  open.  He  counter-maichc 
on  the  17th  behind  the  river,  crossed  it  at  tliose  two  places^  ai 
occupied  Nava  del  Rey,  where  his  whole  army  was  concentrated  ihi 
night.^ 

8.  '  Passing  the  Douro  on  the  17th  of  July,  on  the  18th  Mamuni 
who  had  ascertained  that  a  part  only  of  Wellington's  army  was  befin 
him/  crossed  the  Trabancos  in  two  columns,  and  passing  fay  Ala^ 
turned  the  left  of  the  Allies,  marching  straight  upon  the  Guarena.  Tl 
British  retired  by  Torecilla  de  la  Orden,  the  fifth  division  being  in  ox 
column  on  the  left,  the  fourth  division  on  the  right  as  they  retreated,  an 
the  light  division  on  an  intermediate  line,  and  nearer  to  the  enemy.  Hi 
cavalry  wei*e  on  the  flanks  and  rear ;  the  air  was  extremely  sultry,  tl 
dust  rose  in  clouds,  and  the  close  order  of  the  troops  rendered  it  ver 
oppressive,  but  the  military  spectacle  was  very  strange  and  grand.  Fc 
then  were  seen  the  hostile  columns  of  infantry,  one  half  musket-sh( 
from  each  other,  making  impetuously  towards  a  common  goal,  tfa 
officers  on  each  side  pointing  forwards  with  their  swords,  or  touchiii 
their  caps,  and  waving  their  hands  in  courtesy ;  while  the  Germa 
cavalry,  huge  men  on  huge  horses,  rode  between  in  a  close  compact  bod 
as  if  to  prevent  a  collision.  At  times  the  loud  tones  of  commani 
to  hasten  the  inarch,  were  heard  passing  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  an 
now  and  then  the  rushing  soimd  of  bullets  came  sweeping  over  tl 
colimms,  whose  violent  pace  was  continually  accelerated.  Thus  movii 
for  ten  miles,  yet  keeping  the  most  perfect  order,  both  parti< 
approached  the  Guarena,  and  the  enemy  seeing  that  the  light  divisio: 
although  more  in  their  power  tlian  the  others,  were  yet  outstrippii 
them  in  the  march,  increased  the  fire  of  their  gims  and  menaced  a 
attack  with  infantrj'.  But  the  German  cavalry  instantly  drew  doi 
round,  the  column  plunged  suddenly  into  a  hollow  dip  of  ground  on  tl 


^  Hamley,  rort  III,  Chap.  III. 
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left)  wbieh  allbnUd  Uw  moaiu  oT  bafflit^;  tli«  easniy'i  ■im,  uiil  l«tt 
miantM  aStn  tlw  bsad  of  tiw  dhriiioa  wm  in  tha  ■tram  of  tba  Oumtvna. 
batweoo  Onno  ud  Cutrflb.  Tlw  fifth  cUTJslon  ■otcnd  the  rirer  nt  the 
nine  time,  tmt  highet  ap  on  the  left,  end  the  fourth  divieioa  pesaed  It 
on  the  right.  The  wldien  of  tlie  li^t  dtTieion.  UiRoentad  vitli  Uiint, 
yet  Ini^t  uwd  Ui  their  eoemy's  mode  of  wubn,  druilc  ■■  the^  WHiwhttti. 
end  thfl  aoliUerB  of  the  fifth  division  stopped  in  the  river  fcH-  only  e  few 
iDoaeDte.  Imt  on  tlie  inetent  forty  FfbimJi  gnn*,  getheted  on  the  hei^ile 
above.  Hint  e  tempeet  of  hallete  emoogat  then.  So  nicely  timed  wae 
the  opentiun.  Tlw  Onerene,  Sowing  flram  fbnr  dietinct  eonreee.  which 
■re  onitod  below  CaetriUo^  oflejed  ■  naj  itroDg  line  of  defoice,  tad 
Uennoat,  hoping  to  ceity  it  in  the  ftnt  eonfuuoo  of  the  peaaege,  end  w 
•eiie  the  table-lend  of  Vellesa,  had  brou^t  ap  rU  Ilia  aitilkry  t^i  the 
front ;  aitd  to  distnct  the  Allies'  attentioti,  he  had  directed  CHaiud 
to  paeh  the  heed  of  the  right  colonn  over  the  rim  at  OaatiiUo  at  the 
>ame  time.  But  Wellington  axpeetiiig  him  at  VaUasa  from  the  fir»t,  tied 
oidand  the  other  diviiiou  of  hie  army,  originally  ■■■emUed  at  Canizal, 
to  eroa  one  of  the  upper  btenohoi  of  the  riwr ;  and  they  raacbad 
the  table-land  of  YaDeea  faofim  Uanaoot'i  iufantiy,  oppnesed  by  the 
extrene  heat  and  rapidity  of  the  march,  could  muster  in  strangtb 
to  attempt  the  paange  of  the  other  bnncli.  Obuud.  bowater,  aant 
Ouier'B  liri^da  of  cavalry  aeioa*  the  Gwaeoa,  at  CaitriUa,  and  eop- 
pofled  It  with  a  oolumu  of  toJantry;  and  the  Ibarth  divietun  had 
jnet  gained  tin  het^te  above  Caniml.  after  paanng  the  atream,  when 
Carier'e  heneman  entered  the  valley  at  their  left,  aod  the  inliuitry  in 
one  oolnmn  menaced  their  front'         •  •  •  •  • 

9.  The  ¥naA  general  had  pamed  a  great  Hvar,  taken  the  initiatory 
movwnent,  avrpriaed  the  right  wing  of  the  Alliea,  and  ptuhad  it  back 
ahoot  ten  mika.  Yet  tbeee  adTaotagee  are  to  be  traced  to  the  pecoli- 
■ritise  Oif  the  English  general's  mtustion,  which  have  been  already 
notiaed,  and  WeUinfton's  laetioal  ikill  was  maniferted  by  the  extri* 
nating  of  hie  troops  fnoi  their  dangeroos  poaition  at  Oaetregon  without 
Isa^  and  withoat  being  farced  to  fight  a  battle.  U*.  bowover.  appears 
lo  have  emd  in  extending  his  troops  to  the  right  when  be  first  reeched 
the    Denro.    for   ledng    that    Marmoot    could  st    pleasure   pass   that 
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river  and  turn  his  flanks,  he  should  haye  remained  conoeatrated 
on  the  Gnarena,  and  only  pushed  cayaliy  poets  to  the  line  of  the  Dooro 
above  Toro.  Neither  should  he  have  risked  his  right  wing  so  br  fiom 
his  main  body,  firom  the  evening  of  the  16th  to  the  morning  of  the 
18th.  He  could  scarcely  have  brought  it  off  without  severe  loss^  if 
Marmont  had  been  stronger  in  cavalry,  and  instead  of  posihing  forward 
at  once  to  the  Ghiarena,  had  attacked  him  on  the  march.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  security  of  the  French  general's  movements,  from  the  Tm- 
bancos  to  the  Guarena,  depended  entirely  on  their  rapidity ;  for  as  his 
columns  crossed  the  open  country  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  march  of  the 
Allies,  a  simple  wheel  by  companies  to  the  right  would  have  formed  the 
latter  in  order  of  battle  on  his  flank,  while  the  four  divisions  already  on 
the  Guarena  could  have  met  them  in  fix>nt.^ 


Section  II. 

THE  MARCH  OF  COLUMNS. 

1.  When  an  army  marches  in  several  separate  columns  along 
separate  roads,  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  each  column  should  be  strong  enough  to  defend  itself 
until  it  can  obtain  a  reinforcement  from  the  others ;  and  that  there 
should  be  communications  between  the  roads  followed  by  the  several 
columns,  to  allow  these  reinforcements  being  sent.  Neglect  of  these 
precautions  led  to  the  disasters  experienced  by  the  Archduke  John,  at 
Hohenlinden,  3rd  December,  1800.  His  army  was  formed  into  four 
columns,  which  had  to  cross  the  vast  forest  of  Ebersberg,  at  the 
debouch  of  which  Moreau  had  united  the  French  army.  The  Austrians 
advanced,  during  fearful  weather,  through  a  thick  forest,  their  columns 
having  no  means  of  communication  with  each  other;  the  principal 
column  was  first  attacked,  both  in  front  and  rear,  and,  being  unable  to 
deploy,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  other  columns  were  successively  attacked 

1  Napier,  Vol.  V. 
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and  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  army  had  to  retire  with  the  Ioas  of 
12,000  men  and  100  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Austrians,  however,  did 
not  profit  by  thin  severe  lesion  ;  for  the  general,  who  had  counselled 
this  unconnected  movement,  repeated  it  with  the  Austro-Russians 
at  Austerlits,  where  it  had  no  better  success.^ 

2.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  g^ven  as  to  the  minutia>  of  an  order  of 
march  which  dependn  on  ho  many  different  circumstances ;  but  three 
principles  should  be  strictly  attended  to.* 

(1)  The  sevornl  branches  of  the  service  should  afford  each  other 
mutual  protection,  and  their  position  on  the  line  of  march  should 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  countr}'. 

(2)  The  order  of  march  should  be  such,. that  by  short,  simple,  and 
rapid  movement^,  it  can  become  the  order  of  battle. 

(3)  That  at  no  time,  and  under  no  pretext  whatever,  should  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  strictest  discipline  be  permitted*  For,  onoe 
it  has  been  allowed,  the  soldier  will  almost  claim  it  as  a  right.' 

3.  In  England  the  countr}"  is  so  generally  culti^iited,  and  the  arable 
and  pasture  lands  are  so  intermixed,  that  the  fields  are  fenced  on  every 
side  to  keep  the  cattle  from  the  crops ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
spaces  of  any  extent  where  armies  would  not  be  restricted  to  the  road 
while  marching,  or  where  they  could  easily  form  front  for  battle.  But 
in  large  districts  of  the  Continent  cattle  are  kept  in  staUs,  and  the 
crops  are  not  separated  by  fences,  while  the  chief  causeways  are  thrice 
the  width  of  our  main  roads.  In  such  countries  armies  move  on  a  Urge 
front ;  the  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalr}*  in  the  fields  in  dry  weather, 
the  artiller}'  and  trains  on  the  roads.  Thus  Belgium  and  the  east 
of  France  are  a  succession  of  rolling  pUins,  where  the  streams  and 
ditches  are  the  only  impediments.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  whole 
districts  are  devoted  to  pasture,  as  in  Hungary  and  parts  of  Spain,  and 
these  great  pUins  are  equally  free  fi^m  obstacles.  <>n  the  other  hand, 
North  Italy  i^  highly  culti^iited,  and  scarcely  any  pUins  are  to  be  found 
there.  The  numerous  rivers  feed  a  multitude  of  canals  of  irrigation  ; 
the  rich  soil  of  the  fields  is  too  soft  for  marching  on ;  olive  grove*  and 
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festoons  of  vines  add  to  the  dijficulties  of  forming  on  a  large  front,  and 
troops  on  the  march  are  for  the  most  part  restricted  to  the  raised 
roads.^ 

4.  A  column  of  30,000  men,  not  comprising  the  artilleiyy  occupies 
about  three  miles.  It  would  require  two  hours  to  range  it  in  line 
of  battle  on  two  lines,  and  to  allow  of  this,  the  advanced  guard  should 
precede  it  by  five  miles.' 

5.  Each  column  should  have  its  ovm  advanced  guard  and  flankerH> 
that  its  march  may  be  conducted  with  the  usual  precautions :  *  * 
The  army  on  the  march  is  often  preceded  by  a  general  advanced  guard, 
or,  as  is  more  frequent  in  the  modem  system,  the  centre  and  each  wing 
may  have  its  special  advanced  guard.  It  is  customary  for  the  reserves 
and  the  centre  to  accompany  the  head-quarters,  and  the  general 
advanced  guard  when  there  is  one,  will  usually  follow  the  same  road : 
so  that  half  the  army  is  thus  assembled  on  the  central  route.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  obstructing 
the  road.  It  happens  sometimes,  however,  when  the  important  stroke 
is  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  wings,  that  the  reserves,  the 
general  head-quarters,  and  even  the  general  advanced  guard,  may  be 
moved  in  that  direction ;  in  this  case,  all  the  rules  usually  regulating 
the  march  of  the  centre  must  be  applied  to  that  wing.* 

6.  "  The  first  great  distinction  between  a  march  of  this  kind  and  an 
ordinary  march  is,  that  whereas,  in  general,  a  long  train  of  supplies  and 
baggage  must  follow  the  columns,  an  army  moving  to  battle  disencum- 
bers itself  of  all  that  is  not  essential  for  feeding  and  fighting  during  the 
day  or  days  of  conflict.  Men  and  horses  carry  with  them  one  or  two 
days*  food ;  spare  ammunition  must  be  at  hand ;  all  else  may,  for  the 
moment,  be  stored  in  the  rear.  Thus  stripped  for  the  struggle,  columns, 
each  of  a  corps  or  division,  advance  upon  such  roads  as  wiU  at  once  lead 
them  on  the  enemy,  and  keep  them  within  deploying  distance  of  each 
other.  If  the  commander  has  been  enabled,  by  reconnaissance  and 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  dispositions,  to  determine  his  order  of  battle, 
it  wiU  be  a  great  advantage  ;  for,  according  as  a  wing  or  centre  is  to  be 
reinforced,  the  troops  can,  at  the  outset  of  the  march,  be  directed  on  the 
the  roads,  which  will  bring  them  to  their  destined  positions  in  the  line. 


*  Hfonley,  Part  V.,  Chap.  1,  *  Hand-Book.  '  Jomini,  Chap.  VI.,  Art  41. 
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The  divisions  and  the  cavalry  wiU  be  accompanied  by  their  own 
batteries ;  the  reserve  artillery  wiU  generally  follow  a  central  colomiK  if 
the  road  be  good 

The  army  will  be  preceded  by  an  advanced  guard 

Compactness  being  now  of  the  highest  importance,  all  the  arms  of  a 
column  will  move  in  close  order,  and  on  as  large  a  front  as  is  consistent 
with  leaving  part  of  the  road  free  for  the  transmission  of  orders,  and 
the  going  about  of  cavalry  or  guns.  The  column  may  be  formed  thus  in 
an  average  country : — 

(1)  A  battery,  because  its  fire  will  be  required  to  keep  tlie  enemy  at  a 
distance  during  the  first  deployments — preceded,  however,  by  a  few 
horse. 

(2)  A  brigaile  or  division  of  infantr}-. 

(3)  A  battery,  preceding  another  brigade  or  division  of  inficuitry. 

(4)  The  cavalry  of  the  column.  Tliis  is  not  placed  more  forward; 
firsts  because  cavalry  of  itself  cannot  defend  itself,  as  iufiuitry  can» 
under  all  circumstances :  and,  secondly,  because  its  speed  wiU  always 
enable  it  to  reach  the  line  of  deployment,  or  point  where  it  is  to  act,  as 
soon  as  the  majority  of  the  infantry. 

(5)  The  remaining  batteries  of  the  column. 

(6)  The  rear  guard 

When  the  nature  of  the  country  dictates  that  masses  of  cavalry  should 
be  on  one  wing,  or  on  both  wings,  they  will  march,  accordingly,  on  one 
or  both  flanks,  in  ailjoining  columns,  not  intermixed,  either  laterally  or 
longitudinally,  with  infantry.  Such  waM  the  onliT  in  Davoust*s  march 
to  Eckmuhl,  when  his  cavalry  c*overed  ]m  left  flank,  his  right  being 
protected  by  the  Danulw. 

In  all  cases  the  columns  wiU  be  incessantly  connected  by  light  troops 
extended  in  skimiishiiig  onler  throughout  their  front;  and  ad>'antage 
must  lie  taken  of  all  cross-roads  to  maintain  concert  and  exchange 
intelligence  during  the  movement. 

Meanwhile  the  advanced  guard,  marching  at  a  certain  distance  aliead, 
will,  presumably,  prevent  the  heads  of  columns  from  Wing  suddenly 
attacked,  or  from  being  separated  by  an  advance  of  the  enemy. 
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On  approaching  a  position  which  the  enemy  may  be  supposed  to 
occupy,  or  to  be  seeking  to  occupy,  the  main  columns  subdivide  into 
other  smaller  columns,  and  all  strike  out  for  themselves  routes  as  direct 
as  possible  towards  their  destined  positions  in  the  line,  endeavouring,  at 
the  same  time,  to  preserve  due  intervals  of  deployment,  and  always 
maintaining  their  connection.  But  as  an  attempt  to  move  for  any 
distance  in  columns  so  small  and  numerous  as  to  be  in  order  of  battle, 
or  nearly  so,  would  create  confusion  and  delay  at  every  impediment,  it 
is  inexpedient  to  separate  farther  than  into  brigades  of  the  firsts  each 
followed  by  its  brigade  of  the  second,  line,  the  divisional  artillery  still 
accompanying,  if  possible,  its  own  brigades.  Each  column  will  be 
preceded  by  pioneers,  to  clear  the  road  of  obstacles,  throw  planks  across 
ditches  or  rivulets,  repair  bad  parts  of  the  track,  cut  away  the  steep 
banks  of  fords  for  the  passage  of  cavaliy  or  guns,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  stafT  officers,  shorten  the  routes  by  levelling  fences  and  cutting 
paths/*! 

7.  "  The  chauHsie  leading  from  Grorlitz  to  Zittau  is  broad  enough  to 
allow  four  carriages  to  pass.  The  march  '  of  the  Prussians  in  1866 '  was 
excellently  arranged ;  there  was  no  confusion,  and  no  halts  had  to  be 
made,  except  those  which  were  necessary  to  allow  the  men  rest  The 
carriages  of  the  military  train  were  scrupulously  kept  to  one  side  of  the 
road,  so  as  to  leave  the  rest  clear  for  the  troops.  Its  own  baggage 
marched  in  the  rear  of  each  battalion,  but  it  was  not  much ;  only  one 
waggon  \v\\\\  the  resers^e  ammxmition,  a  cart  for  the  officers'  baggage, 
three  or  four  pack-horses  to  carry  the  paymasters'  books  and  the  doctors' 
medicine  carts.        »**♦*♦* 

The  march  of  the  23rd  was  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  day; 
it  was  a  march  which  showed  that  the  enemy  might  be  found  in  front. 
The  hea^^  baggage  and  reser\'e  commissariat  transport  was  all  a  day's 
march  in  rear ;  the  only  carriages  which  were  present  in  the  column  of 
route  were  the  guns  and  waggons  of  the  aitillerj'',  the  hospital  carriages, 
and  the  few  waggons  which  are  necessar}'^  to  regiments  when  actually 
about  to  fight. 

The  advanced  posts,  on  the  evening  of  the  23i*d,  were  pushed  forwards 
about  seven  miles;   there  were  vigilant  patrols  and  pickets  out,  and 
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all  waft  proYided  for  against  a  sorpriae.  These  precautions  are  of  coarse 
always  necessary  with  an  army  in  the  field ;  in  the  present  case  their 
utility  was  not  put  to  tlie  te8t»  for  the  Austrians  were  not  in  force  in 
the  neighbourhood.''^ 

8.  Two  armies  marching,  as  they  formerly  did,  with  all  their  camp 
equipage,  and  meeting  unexpectedly,  could  do  nothing  better  at  first 
than  cause  their  advanced  guard  to  deploy  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
voads  they  are  traversing.  In  each  army,  the  forces  should  at  the  same 
time  be  concentrated,  so  that  they  may  be  thrown  in  a  proper  direction 
considering  the  object  of  the  march.  A  grave  error  would  be  committed 
in  deploying  the  whole  army  behind  the  advanced  guard ;  because,  even 
if  the  deployment  were  accomplished,  the  result  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  badly  arranged  parallel  order,  and  if  the  enemy  pressed  the 
advanced  guard  with  considerable  vigour,  the  consequence  might  be  the 
nmte  of  the  troops  which  were  forming.  In  the  modem  system,  when 
armies  are  more  easily  moved,  marching  upon  several  roads,  and  divided 
into  masBim  which  may  act  independently,  these  routes  are  not  so  much 
to  be  feared;  but  the  principles  are  unchanged  The  advanced  guard 
most  always  be  halted  and  formed,  and  then  the  mass  of  the  troops 
ooncentrated  in  that  direction  which  is  best  suited  for  canying  out  the 
object  of  the  march.  Whatever  manoeuvres  the  enemy  may  then 
attempt,  everything  will  be  in  readiness  to  meet  him.' 


Mrtrrh  of  the  AuAinaH^  and  of  the  Fr€nck  and  Sardinian  Armim, 
prtrioHn  to  the  Battle  of  Soi/en'no,  in  June,  1859. 

9.  A  recounaisftance  on  the  22nd  reported  the  French  main  body  still 
beyond  the  Chiese»  and  on  the  23rd  the  march  began,  the  greater  part 
of  it  lieing  allotted  for  the  first  day's  work.  Tlie  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
and  his  staff  slept  at  Valeggio,  and  the  march  was  to  be  resumed  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  An  action  might  take  |ilaoe  in  the 
evening,  but  was  not  for  a  moment  thought  of  early  in  the  day ;  in 
any  case,  the  right  wing  was  to  engage  first,  and  the  left  wing  coming 
up  at  the  proper  time  would  ensure  the  victory.    Tlie  Austrians  had 

»Rodffr.  VoLI.  •  JMiid,  dtf^  IV.,  Art  91 
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pushed  forward  no  reconnaiasance  on  tihe  23idy  beyond  tlie  ordinaij 
outposts;  neither  had  Louis  Napoleon;  but  he  had  made  use  of  an 
expedient  seldom  resorted  to,  though  not  entirely  new— obaervation 
from  a  balloon.  The  first  ascent  was  made  at  Castenedolo  on  the  218^^ 
another  on  the  23rd.  The  distance  was  too  great  to  learn  much,  tat 
the  Austrians  were  ten  or  twelve  miles  even  from  Montechiaio,  and 
it  requires  a  powerful  glass,  combined  with  £EiYOUiable  circumstanceB, 
to  distinguish  infantry  from  cavaliy  at  five  miles ;  but  the  obeerverB 
might,  and  probably  did,  perceive  long  lines  of  approaching  dust  Hub 
would  be  enough  to  indicate  that  some  important  movement  was  taking 
place.  It  is  admitted  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  aware  of  strong  columiu 
having  crossed  the  Mincio,  but  he  expected  nothing  more  than  a  strong 
reconnaissance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  his  forces  bivouaced.  in  a  line  firam 
Desenzano  on  the  Lake  of  Grarda  to  Mezzano  on  the  OgUo ;  the  appointed 
routes  for  the  various  corps  on  the  24th  were  as  follows : — 

Four  Piedmontese  divisions,  from  Desenzano  and  Lonato  to  Poxiolengo 
by  Rivoltella  and  Madonna  della  Scoperta. 

Ist  corps  (Baraguay  d'Hilliers)  from  Esenta  to  Solferino;  one 
division  by  the  direct  moimtain  road  through  Astore,  the  other  two 
by  Castiglione. 

2nd  corps  (M'Mahon)  from  Castiglione  to  Cavriana,  by  the  Guidizzolo 
road  for  the  first  four  miles. 

4th  corps  (Niel)  from  Carpenedolo  to  Guidizzolo  by  Medole.  The 
cavalry  regiments  attached  to  the  difierent  corps  were  formed  into  two 
divisions  imder  Generals  Partoimeaux  and  Des  Vaux,  and  accompanied 
this  corps. 

3rd  corps  (Canrobert)  from  Mezzano  on  the  left  bank,  to  cross  the 
Chiese  by  a  pontoon  bridge  near  Visano,  and  proceed  to  Medole  by 
Castel  Goffiredo. 

Imperial  Guard  (d'Angely)  was  in  rear  of  the  rest  at  Montechiaro,  and 
to  march  to  Castiglione. 

The  cavalry  of  the  guard  and  artillery,  36  squadrons  and  8  batteries, 
were  still  further  back  at  Castenedolo,  fourteen  miles  from  the  plain  of 
Medole.  At  Piadena  on  the  Oglio,  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  battle-field, 
was  Autemarre's  division  of  Prince  Napoleon's  corps,  intended  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  army  at  the  Mincio.     Its  presence  there,  imexpected  by 
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the  Austrians,  embarrassed  Liechtenstein  at  Marcaria,  and  had  thus  some 
effect  on  the  battle  The  appointed  lines  of  march  for  the  two  annies 
on  the  24th  actually  crossed  one  another,  so  that  a  collision  was  inevit- 
able, and  the  outposts  were  already  so  close  that  it  must  necessarily 
b^gin  at  an  early  hour.  The  French  had  168  battalions  and  96 
squadrons,  which,  at  a  similar  calculation  of  strength  to  that  at  Magenta, 
and  with  artillery  included,  woidd  be  120,000  men.  The  four  Piad- 
montese  divisions  would  be  40,000,  and  the  whole  would  amount  to 
160,000  men.  The  Austrian  battalions  engaged  numbered  166  (those 
of  the  2nd  corps  not  included),  and  there  were  68  squadrons  accom- 
panying them ;  these,  reduced  like  the  others  from  the  normal  strength, 
would,  with  artillery,  be  140,000;  but  as  many  of  them  had  neither 
endured  long  marches  or  been  under  fire,  this  is  certainly  too  low  an 
estimate  (or  the  whole,  and  they  were  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  in 

number  to  the  Allies.^ 

•  ••••• 

10.  The  leading  French  troops  started  at  two  o'clock  aju^  to  avoid 
the  heat  of  the  day.  At  early  dawn,  the  first  shots  of  an  outpost^  a 
mile-and-a-half  from  Castiglione,  opened  the  battle ;  others  were  soon 
heard  extending  right  and  left,  until  a  line  from  San  Martino  to  Castel 
Goffredo,  eleven  miles  long,  would  indicate  very  nearly  that  of  the  first 
encounters.  At  tlie  first  sound  of  a  cannonade,  Louis  Napoleon  hastened 
from  Montechiaro  towards  Castiglione.  He  received,  oif  the  way,  reports 
which  convinced  huu  that  no  reconnaissance,  but  a  great  battle  was  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  he  shaped  his  measures  accordingly.  The  allied 
columns  were  moving  along  seven  different  roads ;  and  as  the  whole 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  was  in  rear,  there 
were  only  130,000  men  to  a  front  which  was  then  twelve  miles  extent 
The  first  step,  tlierefore,  was  to  send  orders  for  the  right  and  left  to  doee 
as  much  as  tliey  could  to  the  centre,  and  for  the  Guard  to  hasten  its 
movements ;  the  next  was  to  study  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  to 
discover  his  weak  |>ointSp  and  to  direct  his  own  forces  upon  them.  The 
village  of  Solferino  appeared  to  be  the  place  whose  capture  would  give 
the  best  results,  and  arrangements  for  its  attack  woidd  be  in  accordance 
witli  the  orders  already  issued;  it  was  therefore  decided  upon.    This 
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resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  intention  communicated  to  the  coipB^ 
commanders  very  early  in  the  day ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  any 
result  could  ensue.  On  the  extreme  left^  at  San  Martino,  the  3rd  and 
5th  Piedmontese  di\isions  were  over-matched ;  the  next,  at  Madcmna 
della  Scoperta,  was  also  thrown  back.  So  far  from  afwisting  the  centre, 
these  three  divisions  drew  the  other  way  from  it  for  their  own  aappcnt 
Fortunately,  the  Austrians  also  were  weak  in  numbers  on  this  aide,  and 
could  not  pursue  the  advantages  they  gained.  Baiaguay  d'HiUienf 
corps  was  directed  on  Solferino  by  the  original  order  of  march,  and  may 
be  considered  the  centre  which  the  others  were  to  approach.  MICahoD, 
who  stood  next,  had  large  forces  opposite  himself,  and  could  not  lessen 
the  space  between  the  centre  and  the  2nd  corps,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  opening  an  equally  dangerous  interval  between  the  2nd  and  4di 
corps ;  he  could  only  deploy  across  the  Guidizzolo  Boad,  which  he  was 
moving  along,  and  maintain  himself  for  the  present  in  that  poflitiaiL 
Niel  was  anxious  to  assist;  but  he,  in  his  turn,  was  dependent  on 
Ganrobert,  who  had  been  instructed  by  the  Emperor  to  support  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  a  large  body  of 
approaching  him  from  the  direction  of  Mantua.^ 


Section   III. 

FLANK    MARCHES. 

1.  Nothing  is  so  rash,  or  so  contrary  to  principle,  as  to  make  a  flank 
march  before  an  army  in  position,  especially  when  this  army  occupies 
heights  at  the  foot  of  which  you  are  forced  to  defile.* 

2.  Flank  marches  have  always  been  held  up  as  very  dangerous; 
but  nothing  satisfactory  has  ever  been  WTitten  about  them.  If  by  the 
term  flank  mnrc/i^s  are  imderstood  tactical  manoeuvres  made  upon  the 
field  of  battle  in  view  of  the  enemy,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  very 

^  lieut.  •Colonel  Miller.  ^  Napoleon. 
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delicate  operations,  though  sometimes  successful;  but  if  reference  is 
made  t4)  ordinary  strategic  marches,  I  see  nothing  particularly  dangerous 
in  tliem,  unless  the  most  common  precautions  of  logistics  be  neglected. 
In  a  strategic  movement,  tlie  two  hostile  armies  ought  to  be  separated 
by  about  two  marches  (counting  the  distance  which  separates  the 
advance  guards  from  the  enemy  and  from  their  own  columns).  In 
•Qch  a  case,  there  couKl  be  no  danger  in  a  strategic  march  from  one 
point  to  another.  There  are,  however  two  cases  where  such  a  march 
would  ))e  altogether  inadmissible :  the  first  is  where  the  system  of  the 
line  of  opertitioiLs,  of  the  strategic  lines,  and  of  the  front  of  operations 
is  so  chosen,  as  to  present  the  flank  to  the  enemy  during  a  whole 
operation.  This  was  the  famous  project  of  marching  upon  Leipeic, 
leaving  Napoleon  and  Dresden  cm  the  flank,  which  would,  if  carried  out» 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  Allies.  It  was  modified  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  upon  the  solicitations  of  JomiuL  The  second  case  is  where 
the  line  of  operations  is  very  long  (as  was  the  case  with  Napoleon  at 
Borodino),  and  |>articularly  if  this  line  affords  but  a  single  suitable  route 
for  retreat :  then  ever>'  flank  movement  exposing  this  line  would  be  a 
great  faulL^ 

3.  On  -perfectly  open  ground  such  a  movement — '  a  flank  march 
near  the  enemy* — might  1m*  accomplished  by  marching  to  a  flank  in 
order  of  battle — that  is,  in  three  columns  formed  of  the  two  lines  and 
the  reser%'e,  with  an  advanced  guard  protecting  tlie  outward  flank  (flank 
towards  the  enemy).  But  the  question  is  of  making  a  march  of  this 
kind  in  an  average  broken  or  enclosed  country,  where  ver}'  lengthened 
cuhunnH,  es|M*ciully  of  cavalry  and  artiller}',  could  not  without  great 
risk  offer  their  flunk  to  the  enemy.  The  column  of  cax'alry,  as  being 
leant  able  Ut  fight  singly,  should  not  lie  on  the  outer  flank.  In  case  of 
a  small  force,  say  of  a  division,  making;  such  a  movement,  it  might  be 
d<mc  in  three  columns, — the  infantr>'  on  two  lines  next  the  enemy,  the 
cavalr}*  and  rei>erve  artiller}'  on  the  inner  flank.  Hut  witli  a  consider- 
able force — a  coqis  or  wing — the  first  and  second  line  and  reserves  of 
infantry  should  each  form  a  coluimi,  followeil  and  precedes!  by  portions 
of  their  own  artillery-.  The  order  of  march  of  the  columns  of  the  main 
body,  then,  would  be  in  this  order,  beginning  on  tlie  flank  next  the 
enemy : — 
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(1)  A  division  of  infautry  (being  the  first  line),  preceded  and  foUowi 
by  its  own  artillery,  and  at  intervals  by  an  advanced  and  rear  guard 
mixed  arms ;  pioneers  clearing  the  march. 

(2)  A  division  (being  the  second  line)  of  infantry  in  the  same  order, 

(3)  The  division  of  infantry  of  the  reserve.  (If  the  general  resei 
of  the  anny  is  otherwise  provided  for,  this  column  will  be  divid 
between  the  two  former). 

(4)  Cavalry  with  its  own  artillery. 

(5)  Cavalry  and  reserve  artillery. 

These  columns  shoidd  preserve  intervals  not  greater  than  those  whi 
should  exist  in  the  line  of  battle  between  tlie  first  and  second  lines  a 
Uie  second  line  and  reserve ;  and  the  column  next  the  enemy  must 
the  column  of  direction — that  is,  must  govern  the  movements  a 
distances  of  the  rest.  Meanwhile  an  advanced  guard  of  all  arms  shov 
move  between  the  corps  and  the  enemy,  constantly  flanking  it,  a 
occupying  all  defiles  by  which  the  enemy  might  issue  on  the  flank 
the  columns.  Tims,  wliile  the  Prussians  marched  from  Wa\Te  to  t 
field  of  Waterloo,  the  advanced  guaixl  on  their  flank  closed  the  passag 
of  the  Dyle  against  Crroucliy.  When  a  corjis  is  moving  thus  to  a  flai 
it  will  be  of  immense  importance  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  form  line 
battle  to  a  front  or  flank,  relatively  to  the  rcst  of  the  army  and  to  t 
enemy.  Tlius  Bidow's  march  to  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  a  flai 
march ;  but,  for  the  attack  on  the  French  flank,  the  order  of  march 
a  front,  was  the  proper  foniiation  for  his  columns.^ 


Prussian  flank  marc/i,  on  18(h  June ;   on   Waterloo. 

4.  The  coimtry  between  Wavre  and  the  field  of  Waterloo  resembi 
in  its  diameter  certain  well  known  paits  of  Devonshire,  being  brok 
into  romided  hills,  with  patches  of  wood  upon  their  slopes,  and  travel's^ 
by  lanes  deep  and  miry  in  the  hollows.  The  chief  cross-i-oad  is  th 
which  passes  over  the  highest  of  the  hills  (on  which  stands  the  co: 
spicuous  church  of  St.  Lanibei't)  directly  down  into  the  valley  of  tl 
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Laane,  at  a  village  of  the  same  name,  and  asceudiug  again  to  Plancenoit, 
leads  on  to  the  BmBsels  and  Charleroi-road  near  to  the  farm  of  Caillou, 
where  Napoleon's  head-quarters  were  established  on  the  night  of 
the  17th.  A  similar  road,  more  to  the  north,  conducts  more  directly 
hy  Froidmont  and  Ohain  on  to  the  crest  which  formed  the  front  of  the 
English  position.  On  both  of  these  the  Prussians  had  started  early  to 
lake  their  share  in  the  battle.  Bulow  was  to  lead,  followed  by  Pircb 
alrag  the  former  road ;  Zieten  to  take  the  line  to  Ohain.  Thielemann 
was  ordered  to  act  as  rear  goaid  and  cover  the  movement,  and  in  case 
of  no  enemy  appearing  at  Wavre,  to  follow  finally  on  Plancenoit  But 
Bulow,  was  some  miles  on  the  wrong  side  of  Wavre,  and  his  first  brigade 
had  hardly  got  clear  of  the  town,  when  a  fire,  breaking  out  in  the  narrow 
•treet  through  which  his  corps  defiled,  stopped  the  rest  of  the  troops  for 
nearly  two  hours.  A  further  delay  arose  from  the  passage  of  Zieten's 
oorpe  on  their  way  to  the  northern  road,  crossing  that  to  St  Lambert» 
occupied  by  the  other  column.  Moreover  the  troops,  drenched  and 
tired  the  night  before,  were  not  originally  started  until  seven  am. 
So  considerable  were  the  delays  from  these  causes,  added  to  the 
wretched  nature  of  the  roads,  that  it  was  three  p.uL  before  the  tail  of 
BuloVa  column  reached  St  Lambert,  although  his  leading  brigade 
had  been  there  before  noon.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Prussians 
ooold  take  no  share  in  the  early  part  of  the  great  battle,  and  that 
Wellington  must  bear  the  full  brunt  until  the  afternoon  wore  some 
hours  on.^ 

5.  Before  'the  attack  at  half-past  one,  on  the  English  left  centre, 
had  taken  place  by  the  corps  of  DTrlon,'  there  had  been  seen  on  the 
hill  of  St  Lambert  a  body  of  troops,  of  strength  and  nation  unknown, 
but  which  could  only  be  part  of  Grouchy's  force,  or  some  detachment  of 
Prussians.  Napoleon  could  not  have  attached  any  serious  importance 
to  this  apparition  at  first,  since  he  made  no  effort  to  stop  the  strange 
corps,  beyond  sending  to  his  right  two  divisions  of  light  cavalry 
amounting  to  2400  sabres.  He  was  not  long  in  ignorance.  A 
Prussian  non-commissioned  officer  of  Hussars  was  taken  and  brought 
in  with  a  letter  from  Bulow,  announcing  his  arrival  at  St.  Lambert,  and 
requesting  Wellington's  instructions ;  for  this  messenger  luul  left  before 
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lliiffliug's  despatch,  sent  for  their  guidance,  could  have  been  deUvered 
to  tlie  Prussian  staff. 

^F  T*  ^r  ™  ^F  ^F 

Bulow  had  advanced,  with  half  his  corps,  and  soon  forced  back  the 
light  cavalry  which  covered  Lobau,  and  engaged  the  infieuitiy  of  Hiat 
general.  An  hour  later  (at  half-past  five)  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
corps,  29,000  strong,  was  on  the  ground ;  Lobau,  after  a  brave  resiatance, 
was  forced  back  on  Plancenoit,  and  the  Prussian  guns  were  within  nnge 
of  the  Brussels-road.  Zieten  meanwhile,  by  the  same  hour,  had  made 
his  way  along  the  road  through  Ohain ;  and  his  leading  division,  under 
Steinmetz,  followed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  corps,  approached  the  extreme 
left  of  Wellington,  which  rested  on  the  building  called  Papelotta^ 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 

RETREATS   AND    PURSUITS. 

L  It  is  not  without  justice,  that  great  praise  has  always  been 
aeooided  to  retreatSi  made  in  presence  of  a  superior  enemy ;  this  is  one 
of  tba  most  delicate  and  hazardous  operations  of  war.  The  principal 
dilBcultj  lies  in  the  morale  of  the  troops,  which  becomes  much  impaired 
in  these  circumstances ;  it  is  a  singular  thing, — the  different  impressiMi 
pioduoed  upon  the  soldier,  when  he  looks  the  enemy  in  the  face,  and 
when  he  turns  his  back  upon  him.  In  the  first  case,  he  only  sees  idiat 
leally  exists ;  in  the  second,  lus  imagination  increases  the  danger.  A 
general  must  then  inspire  his  troops  with  pride  and  a  just  confidence, 
and  present  these  sentiments  to  them  as  a  powerful  means  of  safety.^ 

2.  A  retreat  conducted  in  presence  of  a  superior  force  with  all  the 
order,  dispositions,  coolness,  and  prudence  which  circumstances  permit, 
is  one  of  the  things  which  particularly  denote  the  real  soldier :  it  is  one 
which  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed  by  general  officers,  and  which  is 
best  calculated  to  gain  their  confidence  for  more  important  enterprises. 
It  is  under  such  constantly  varying  circumstances  that  an  intelligent 
and  brave  officer  soon  finds  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himseUl' 

3.  It  often  happens,  that  an  army  decamps  silently  during  the  night, 
without  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet ;  this  is  called  "  stealing  a 
march."  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  thus  silently  decamping,  it  is 
always  sought  to  conceal  it  from  the  enemy ;  and  with  this  object  the 
pickets  are  left  on  the  ground  till  daylight  On  such  occasions  the 
pickets  must  be  kept  on  the  alert,  seeing  that  if  the  departure  of  the 
army  is  discovered  by  the  enemy,  the  pickets  must  expect  to  be  im- 
mediately  attacked.  The  lateral  patrols  should  be  constant,  and  so 
frequent^  that  there  shall  be  always  several  on  foot  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  prevent  spies  and  deserters  from  breaking  through  and  iuforming 
the  enemy  of  what  is  going  on,  and  also  to  prevent  his  patrols  from 
approaching  near  enough  to  find  it  out  for  themselves.' 

4  Sir  John  Moore,  had  given  orders  to  retreat  the  moment  the 
intelligence  of  Naix>leon*s  march  from  Madrid  reacheil  him.    The  hea^-y 
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baggage  and  stores  had  been  immediately  moved  to  the  rear;  but  the 
reserve,  the  light  brigades,  and  the  cavaliy  remained  at  Sahagon ;  the 
latter  pushing  their  patrols  up  to  the  enemy's  lines  and  skirmishing, 
with  a  view  to  hide  the  retrograde  march.^ 

5.  If  the  fires  should  become  dim  and  begin  to  go  out  sooner  than 
usual,  some  movement  of  the  enemy  may  be  presumed.  If  the  fires  aie 
much  larger  and  more  brilliant  than  xisusl,  it  may  be  presumed  tiiat  he 
has  decamped,  because  it  often  happens  that  the  servants  and  women  and 
other  camp  followers  set  fire  to  the  straw  in  the  camp,  and  to  the 
suttler's  huts,  either  by  accident  or  purposely,  and  then  the  fire  spreads 
to  every  part  of  the  camp.  It  is  the  business  of  those  who  decamp 
during  the  night  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  provide  against  this, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  discovering  the  departure  of  the 
army  by  the  fires  going  out  sooner  than  usual ;  it  is  therefore  customaiy 
to  leave  small  detachments  of  infantry  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
fires  of  the  camp-guards  along  the  whole  front  till  near  daybreak.  Aa 
everything  that  ought  to  be  done  is  not  always  done,  the  oj£cers  of  the 
picket  should  look  to  all  these  matters.' 

6.  When  the  retreat  is  actually  begun,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  decide 
whether  a  forced  march  shall  be  made  to  get  as  much  the  start  of  the 
enemy  as  possible, — since  this  hurried  movement  might  sometimes  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  army,  and  might,  in  other  circumstances,  be  its 
salvation.  All  that  can  be  positively  asserted  on  this  subject  is  that,  in 
general,  with  an  army  of  considerable  magnitude,  it  is  best  to  retreat 
slowly,  by  short  marches,  -svith  a  well  arranged  rear  guard  of  sufficient 
strength  to  hold  the  heads  of  the  enemy^s  columns  in  check  for  several 
hours.  Retreats  are  of  different  kinds,  depending  upon  the  cause  from 
which  they  result.  A  general  may  retire  of  his  own  accord  before 
fighting,  in  order  to  draw  his  adversary  to  a  position  which  he  prefers  to 
his  present  one.  This  is  rather  a  prudent  manojuvre  than  a  retreat.  It 
was  thus  that  Napoleon  retired  in  1805  from  Wischau  towards  Brunn, 
to  draw  the  Allies  to  a  point  which  suited  him  as  a  battle-field.  It  was 
thus  that  Wellington  retired  from  Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo. 

^^%  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^1^ 

A  general  may  retire  in  order  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  a  point 
threatened  by  the  enemy,  either  upon  the  flanks  or  upon  the  line  of 
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retreat  When  an  anny  is  marching  at  a  distance  from  its  depdta,  in  an 
exhausted  country,  it  may  be  obliged  to  retire  in  order  to  get  nearer  its 
•applies.  Finally,  an  army  retires  involuntarily  after  a  lost  battle,  or 
after  an  unsuccessful  enterprise.^ 

7.  When  a  retreat  becomes  inevitable,  it  in  well  to  conceal  the  design 
hy  partial  attacks.  Tlie  second  line  relieves  the  firsts  which  withdraws 
by  alternate  battalions  or  wings  of  battalions.  The  artillery  should 
withdraw  by  parts  not  less  tlian  batteries,  as  alternate  gims,  or  half 
bakeries,  would  not  command  sufficient  width  of  front  to  open  fire  after 
withdrawing,  without  risk  to  those  that  had  remained  to  cover  the 
movement.  A  rear  guard  of  the  freshest  troops  available  is  oiganized 
as  soon  as  possible ;  the  victorious  army,  which  cannot  long  move  in 
order  of  battle,  but  must  form  columns  to  pursue,  is  checked  till  it  can 
again  deploy ;  the  rear  guard  performs  the  functions  formerly  described 
as  proper  to  it ;  at  the  first  defensible  line  the  retreat  is  stopped,  and 
the  army  restored  to  order,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  confidence,  and 
again  confronts  the  enemy.  Such  is  the  history  of  a  well-conducted 
retreat' 

8.  There  are  five  methods  of  arranging  a  retreat : — 
The  first  is  to  march  in  a  single  mass  and  upon  one  road. 

The  second  consists  in  dividing  the  army  into  two  or  three  corpe, 
inarching  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march  from  each  other,  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion,  especially  in  the  nuiUritl. 

The  third  consists  in  marching  upon  a  single  front  by  several  roads, 
nearly  parallel,  and  having  a  common  point  of  arrivaL 

The  fourth  consists  in  moving  by  constantly  converging  roada. 

The  fifth,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  moving  along  diverging  roada. 
•  ••••• 

When  Napoleon  retired  from  Smolensk,  he  used  the  second  method, 
having  the  portions  of  his  army  separated  by  an  entire  march.  He 
made  therein  a  great  mistake,  because  the  enemy  was  not  following 
upon  his  rear,  but  mox'ing  off  along  a  lateral  road  which  brought  him 
in  a  nearly  perpendicular  direction  into  the  midst  of  the  separated 
French  corps.  The  three  fatal  days  of  Krasnoi  were  the  result  The 
employment  of  this  method  being  chiefly  to  avoid  encumbering  the 
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road,  the  inten^al  between  the  departure  of  the  several  corps  is 
stiffieieiitly  great  when  the  artillery  may  readily  file  off  Instead  of 
separating  the  corps  by  a  whole  march,  the  army  would  be  better 

divided  into  two  masses  and  a  rear  guards  a  half  march  from  each  other. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦• 

The  third  method,  of  retreating  along  several  parallel  roads,  is  ex- 
cellent  when  the  roads  are  sufficiently  near  each  other.  But^  if  they 
are  quite  distant,  one  wing  separated  from  the  centre  and  from  the 
other  wing,  may  be  compromised  if  the  enemy  attacks  it  in  foitx),  and 
compels  it  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  The  Prussian  army  moving  from 
Magdeburg  towards  the  Oder,  in  1806,  gives  an  example  of  this  kind. 
The  fourth  method,  which  consists  in  following  concentric  roads^  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  if  the  troops  are  distant  from  each  other  when  the 
retreat  is  ordered.  Nothing  can  be  better,  in  such  a  case,  than  to  unite 
the  forces ;  and  the  concentric  retreat  is  the  only  method  of  effecting 
this.  The  fifth  method  indicated  is  nothing  else  than  the  famous  system 
of  eccentric  lines,  attributed  by  Jomini  to  Bulow,  and  opposed  so 
warmly  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  works,  because  he  thought  he 
could  not  be  mistaken  either  as  to  the  sense  of  his  remarks  on  the 
subject,  or  as  to  the  object  of  his  system.  •  ♦  • 

Jomini  found  great  fault  with  the  system,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
a  beaten  army  is  already  weak  enough,  without  absurdly  still  further 
dividing  its  forces  and  strength  in  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy. 
Bulow  has  found  defenders  who  declare  that  Jomini  mistook  his 
meaning.  ♦         •      •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  »»»»• 

Jomini, — 'then  admitted' — ^he  may  possibly  have  taken  an  incorrect 
impression  from  his  language,  and,  in  this  case  his  criticism  falls  to  the 
groimd;  for  he  has  strongly  recommended  that  kind  of  a  retreat  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  parallel  retreat.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  an  army,  leaving  the  line  which  leads  from  the  frontiers  to  the 
centre  of  the  state,  with  a  view  of  moving  to  the  right  or  the  left,  may 
very  well  pursue  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  frontiers,  or 
to  its  front  of  operations  and  its  base. 

'  He  then  added,* — I  find  fault  only  with  those  retreats  made  along 
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several  divei^ging  roads,  under  pretence  of  covering  a  greater  extent  of 
frontier  and  of  threatening  the  enemy  on  both  flanks. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  divergent  retreats  are  admissible,  and 
then  only  as  a  last  resource.  First,  when  an  army  has  experienced  a 
great  defeat  in  its  own  country,  and  the  scattered  fragments  seek  pro- 
tection within  the  walls  of  fortified  places.  Secondly,  in  a  war  where 
tlie  sympathies  of  the  whole  population  are  enlisted,  each  fraction  of  the 
army  thus  dipded  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  of  assembly  in  each  province ; 
but  in  a  purely  methodical  war,  with  regular  armies  carried  on  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  art,  divergent  retreats  are  simply  absurd.  There 
if  still  another  strategical  consideration  as  to  the  direction  of  a  retreat^— 
to  decide  when  it  should  be  made  perpendicularly  to  the  frontier  and 
toward  the  interior  of  the  country,  or  when  it  should  be  parallel  to  the 
fricmtier.  For  example,  when  Marshal  Soult  gave  up  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  1814,  he  had  to  choose  one  of  two  directions  for  his  re* 
treaty— either  by  way  of  Bordeaux  toward  the  interior  of  France,  or  by 
way  of  Toulouse  parallel  to  the  frontier  formed  by  the  Pjrrenees.*  In 
the  same  way,  when  Frederick  retired  from  Moravia,  he  marched  towards 
Bohemia  instead  of  returning  to  Silesia.  These  parallel  retreats  are 
often  to  be  preferred,  for  the  reason  that  they  divert  the  enemy  from  a 
march  upon  the  capital  of  the  state  and  the  centre  of  its  power.  The 
propriety  of  giving  such  a  direction  to  a  retreat  must  be  determined  by 
the  oonfiguration  of  the  frontiers,  the  positions  of  the  fortresses,  the  greater 
or  leas  space  the  army  may  have  for  its  marches,  and  the  facilities  for 
recovering  its  direct  communications  with  the  central  portions  of  the 
state.  Spain  is  admirably  suited  for  the  use  of  this  system.  If  a 
French  army  penetrates  by  way  of  Bayonne,  the  Spaniards  may  base 
themselves  upon  Pampeluna  and  Saragossa,  or  upon  Leon  and  the 
Asturias ;  and  in  either  case  the  French  cannot  move  directly  to  Madrid, 
because  their  line  of  operations  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  their 
adversary.  The  frontier  of  the  Turkish  empire  on  the  Danube  presents 
the  same  advantages,  if  the  Turks  knew  how  to  profit  by  them.* 


•  Sotth  djfddl  kk  Uat  oa  TooIoom,  in  oid«  lo  kssp  off  Um  En^Uab  simj  from 
tht  owirt  ol  FhuMtL    fJA. 

1  jowBi.  chiip.  v..  All  sa. 
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Deciswe  strategical  point  of  a  State,  should  be  protected 

from  sudden  attacks. 

9.  Flank  manoeuvres  aie  easy  when  they  can  be  executed  under  tbe 
shelter  of  a  sufficient  number  of  good  fortresses.  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  better  to  retire  in  a  direct  line,  as  each  lateral  movement 
entails  the  necessity  of  a  detachment  on  the  capital  Now,  as  a  genenl 
rule,  it  is  wrong  to  break  up  one's  forces  in  the  presenca  of  an  enemy 
superior  in  nimibers.  Prince  Charles  rightly  observed,  ''that  this  kind 
of  defence  on  the  flanks  requires  much  reflection,  profound  viewa^  and 
judgment."  Although  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  not  left  any  written 
opinion  on  this  important  question,  nevertheless  one  cannot  doubt  that 
he  had  at  heart  the  same  views  as  Napoleon  and  Prince  ChaileB. 
When,  in  1810,  he  was  obliged  to  cover  Lisbon,  the  object  which 
Marshal  Massena  had  in  view  in  his  operations, — ^he  took  his  position  at 
Busaco,  on  the  road  to  Coimbra,  and  retired  immediately  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  front  of  the  French  army.  If  he  had  moved  on  HbB  flanks 
of  that  army,  he  would  have  exposed  Lisbon  to  be  carried  by  a  eoup  ds 
main, — the  lines  of  Torres- Vedras  not  being  in  a  state  to  defend 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  all  the  Anglo-Portuguese  forces.  The 
example  and  precepts  of  all  the  most  illustrious  generals  prove  that  a 
lateral  retreat  does  not  produce  good  results,  unless  the  decisive 
strategical  point  is  completely  protected  from  sudden  attacks  of  the 
enemy. 

Conclusion. — Tlie  army  on  the  defensive  has  more  freedom  of  action, 
and  a  larger  field  for  it,  when  the  main  object  of  the  enemffs  attack  is 
fortified.^ 


10.  *  *  There  are  circumstances,  in  which  it  is  specially 
important  to  retard  the  enemy's  march,  to  cause  him  to  lose  time  by 
forcing  him  to  make  dispositions  for  attack,  which  suddenly  become 
superfluous,  because  we  withdraw  at  the  moment  when  the  battle  seems 
ready  to  begin.    Then  are  needed  at  the  same  time  excellent  troops, 

^  Brialmont,  VoL  I. 
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and  great  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  commander.  It  ie  in  an 
arrangement  by  echelons,  and  great  precision  in  the  movements,  that 
security  is  to  be  found  If  the  retiring  corps  be  so  disproportioned  to 
that  which  follows  it^  that  it  cannot  hazard  a  battle,  it  may  still,  with 
prudence,  sustain  partial  combats  without  danger.  To  this  end  it  should 
prepare  its  movements  beforehand,  in  such  manner  that  there  shall  be 
no  embarrassment  among  the  troops,  and  that  their  march  may  alwajrs 
be  light  and  easy.  The  general  will  place  with  his  rear  guard  sufficient 
artillery,  but  not  too  much ;  it  should  be  well  served,  well  manoeuvred, 
and  some  of  the  pieces  should  be  of  large  calibre.^ 

11.  'The  artillery  of  the  rear  guard,  some  of  the  pieces  of  large 
calibre  *— divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  placed  in  echelons,  will  march 
with  fiscility,  and  will  prepare  successive  and  instantaneous  points  of 
resistance.  The  enemy  is  thus  forced  to  halt  in  order  to  make  his 
dispositions  before  attacking,  and  at  the  moment  these  dispositions  are 
completed,  the  movement  is  resumed  and  the  rear  guard  disappears. 
Then  the  enemy  advances  again,  but  he  is  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  fire 
of  the  artillery,  which  he  soon  discovers  to  be  superior  to  his  own ;  for 
the  pursuing  force  lengthens  out  its  columns,  while  the  other,  by  re- 
tiring, constantly  carries  away  the  field  of  battle,  and  draws  nearer  to 
its  reserves.  Hence  there  is  a  continual  alternation  in  the  respective 
etrength  of  the  troops  in  contact* 

12.  Many  generals  neglect  to  arrange  the  manner  and  times  of  halts, 
and  great  disorder  on  the  march  is  the  consequence,  as  each  brigade  or 
division  takes  the  responsibility  of  halting  whenever  the  soldiers  are  a 
little  tired  and  find  it  agreeable  to  bivouac.  The  larger  the  army  and 
the  more  compactly  it  marches,  the  more  important  does  it  become  to 
arrange  well  the  hours  of  departures  and  halts,  especially  if  the  army  is 
to  move  at  night  An  ill-timed  halt  of  part  of  a  column  may  cause  as 
much  imschief  as  a  route.  If  the  rear  guard  is  closely  pressed,  the  army 
should  halt  in  oAler  to  relieve  it  by  a  fresh  corps  taken  from  the  second 
mass,  which  will  halt  with  this  object  in  view.  The  enemy  seeing 
80,000  men  in  battle-order  will  think  it  necessary  to  halt  and  collect 
his  columns ;  and  then  the  retreat  should  commence  at  night  fall,  to 
regain  the  space  wtiich  has  been  lost* 


•/M.  .     UoaM^OMir^  V.,Ai1.S8L 
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13.  "  In  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign,''  said,  the  Bnke  of  WeUington, 
"  I  can  see  but  one  error ;  when  he  advanced  to  S^thngnTi^  he  should  have 
considered  it  as  a  movement  of  retreat,  and  sent  officers  to  the  rear  to 
mark  and  prepare  the  halting  places  for  every  brigade;  but  this  opinim 
I  have  formed  after  a  long  experience  of  vmx,  and  especially  of  the 
peculiarities  of  a  Spanish  war,  which  must  have  been  seen  to  be  undn^ 
stood ;  finally,  it  is  an  opinion  formed  after  the  event."^ 

14  When  an  army  is  driven  from  a  first  position,  the  letreatiog 
columns  should  rally  always  sufficiently  in  the  rear,  to  prevent  any 
interruption  from  the  enemy.  The  greatest  disaster  that  can  happen  is 
when  the  columns  are  attacked  in  detail,  and  before  their  junction.' 

15.    If  the  retiring  army  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  measure  itself 
with  the  enemy        *         *         its  safety  lies  still  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  echelons  are  placed,  and  the  aim  is  always  the  application 
of  the  fundamental  principle — ^to  be  more  numerous  than  the  enemy  at 
the  moment  of  combat,  on  the  field  of  battle.    The  best  disposition  in, 
such  a  conjecture  as  this : — ^to  retreat  with  the  army  very  early,  leavii^ 
a  strong  rear  guard,  which  should  retreat  as  late  as  possible  without 
compromising  itself;  to  take  position  in  a  defensive  place,  at  such. a 
distance  that  the  enemy  can  only  arrive  three  hours  before  sunset 
However  anxious  to  fight,  he  has  not  time  to  make  his  preparatory 
dispositions,  and  if  he  attempts  the  attack  before  completing  them,  he 
ought  to  be  crushed,  for  the  encamped  army  has  all  its  forces  united, 
while  he  necessarily  has  only  a  portion  of  his  own.     It  was  thu%  that 
in  1812,  the  army  of  Portugal,  very  inferior  to  the  English  army, 
withdrew  while  in  its  sight,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tonnes,  to  go  and 
take  position  on  the  Douro,  from  which  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to 
drive  it.    In  1796,  when  Greneral  Moreau  evacuated  Bavaria,  to  retreat 
upon  the  Rhine,  followed  by  the  Austrian  army,  he  put  this  theory  in 
practice ;  pressed  too  closely,  and  marching  with  his  forces  united,  he 
halted,  gave  battle,  and  gained  a  victory.     But  if  an  army  in  retreat^  or 
even  a  single  rear  guard,  finds  upon  its  route  an  impregnable  position, 
which  the  enemy  cannot  cany  except  by  turning  it  at  a  distance,  they 
should  always  occupy  it  during  the  entire  time  they  can  renudn  without 
danger;  if  the  enemy  manoeuvres  to  cause  them  to  evacuate  it,  his 

^  Napier,  Vol  I.  •  Napoleon. 
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opantiona  in  dsUyod.  ud  timo  is  everTtliiiig  for  the  defensive.  If  the 
■OMnj,  in  bis  impoUenoe  «nd  ardour,  sltaoldBg  soddBiiljr,  niali«a  npoo 
mit«riil  obstada.  u  euy  victory  will  be  gained,  and  mu  i 
TVjr  dcBtnotiTe  to  tbe  enemy,  and  snsoeptible  of  ouudderably  o 
Om  wioraU  at  the  two  armies.  Thin  is  wh&t  happened  in  Port 
tbe  27Ui  September,  1810.  The  En^Usb  army,  inferior  to  the  1 
took  poet  on  the  26th,  upoa  the  mouatain  of  Btuoco,  oonntaifort 
of  the  Sierra  of  Aooba.  The  ri^ht  of  the  iMMitioa  whiob  wu  im- 
pregiMUa  banod  tbe  road,  while  the  left,  connected  with  higher 
nHMQtaiits.  was  of  easy  access.  Massena,  whom  the  Emperor  had 
recommended  to  profit  by  hU  iiiperiority  to  force  tbe  enemy  to  accept 
battle,  neolved  apon  an  immediate  attack,  and,  unfortonately.  without 
having  svflkienlly  reconnoitred  the  poailion  oocnpied  by  the  enemy 
along  bis  eotixe  tvaaV       *       * 

10.  Fifty  pieces  of  caiUMra  pUated  on  poinu  moat  bvooiable  for 
tiMir  action,  eonunanded  eveiy  approach  to  the  position  at  BusaooL 
*  '  Massena  prapared  to  attack  that  frowning  ridge  with  66,000 
influtry,  8.000  cavalry,  and  80  guns.  Two  coltunns,  each  ooosisttng 
of  a  forpt  H'armdt,  were  to  advance  igaitist  it ;  one  hata  behind  lb* 
oomnsnt  of  St.  Antonio  along  the  Viaen-road,  tbe  other  I 
valloy  aepatated  ftom  the  Viseq-road  by  an  inaooeaiUe  ri 
tidtd  ooTpa  was  pUced  in  rsaerve^  and  the  cavalry  eonccaleil  itai 
■aoh  M  poesible  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  oonttngeaey  ttet 
■igbk  arisei  This  otder  of  battis  wis  open  to  one  gnvv  objeetloD ;  tbe 
aalumB*  of  Ettaek  enild  not  npport  eaofa  other.  Bat  perhaps  a  heavitr 
BhMy  aiatast  Msaiwa  was  this,  that  be  pennitted  the  whole  of  the 
MUl  Is  piM  irithoat  asemtoining  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
tan  ft  padtioa,  a  dinct  asaault  on  which  oonld  not  be  auanpted 
BOfUft  .  .  •  • 


Ikft  «Aeto  as  tbe  Bn^iih  incMHii  at  the  Domn,  and  ftt  Talcven, 
mmaaA  to  oMlBDiuta  fai  the  victory  of  Bosaoo;  and  Miwrnii.  who  nsnr 
htm  Um  ittt  appeal*  to  have  ooontod  on  an  nsy  trionpfa,  last  hairt 
I  ftltogetber. 
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Suspecting  from  the  lie  of  the  country,  that  there  must  U  some  road, 
by  which  the  left  of  the  English  position  could  be  turned,  he  sent  out^ 
after  night  fall,  Greneral  Montbrun  with  some  cavalry  to  reconnoitre; 
and  these  having  reported  next  morning  that  such  a  road  existed,  he 
availed  himself  with  his  usual  ability  of  the  advantages  which  it  offered. 
His  tirailleurs  swarmed  around  the  bases  of  the  Busaco  hills^  a  batteiy 
or  two  were  pushed  forward,  and  every  disposition  made  as  if  for  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle.  But  in  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  whole  anny 
filed  off  to  its  right,  and  when  morning  dawned  nothing  could  be  seen 
on  the  ground  which  it  had  occupied,  except  smouldering  fires,  and  the 
wrecks  of  the  battle  of  the  27th.^ 

17.  It  is  generally  sufficient  if  the  rear  guard  keep  the  enemy  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  day's  march  from  the  main  body.  The  rear  guard 
would  run  great  risk  of  being  itself  cut  off,  if  farther  distant.  Whan. 
however,  there  are  defiles  in  its  rear  which  are  held  by  friends,  it  may 
increase  the  sphere  of  its  operations  and  remain  a  full  day's  march  to 
the  rear ;  for  a  defile,  when  held,  facilitates  a  retreat  in  the  same  d^;iee 
that  it  renders  it  more  difficult  if  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  If  the 
army  is  very  numerous  and  the  rear  guard  proportionately  large,  it  may 
remain  a  day's  march  in  rear.  This  will  depend,  however,  upon  its 
strength,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  character  and  strength  of 
the  pursuing  force.  If  the  enemy  presses  up  closely,  it  is  of  importance 
not  to  permit  him  to  do  so  with  impunity,  especially  if  the  retreat  is 
made  in  good  order.  In  such  a  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  halt  from  time 
to  time  and  fall  unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  as  the 
Archduke  Charles  did  in  1796  at  Neresheim,  Moreau  at  Biberach,  and 
Kleber  at  Ukerath.  Such  a  manoeuvre  almost  always  succeeds,  on 
account  of  the  surprise  occasioned  by  an  unexpected  offensive  return 
upon  a  body  of  troops  which  is  thinking  of  little  else  than  coUectiog 
trophies  and  spoils.^ 

18.  Particular  care  and  a  judicious  arrangement  in  being  able  to 
replace  material  and  ammunition  from  the  waggons,  require  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  the  supplies  must  of  necessity  be  in  front  and  liable,  to 
become  more  distant,  should  the  retreat  continue  and  the  rear  guard  be 
detained  checking  the  pursuit.* 

»  Gleig.  •  Jomini,  Chap.  V.,  Art.  38.  »  Taubert. 
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19.  Marshal  Saxe  remarks,  that  no  retreats  are  so  {avourable  as 
those  which  are  made  before  a  hinguid  and  unenterprising  enemy, 
for  when  he  pursues  with  rigour,  the  retreat  soon  d^nerates  into 
a  route.  Uix)n  this  principle  it  is  a  great  error,  sajrs  the  Marshal,  to 
adhere  to  the  proverb  which  recommends  us  to  build  a  bridge  of  gold 
for  a  retreating  enemy.  No!  follow  him  up  with  spirit,  and  he  is 
destroyed.^ 

20.  Night  marches  are  seldom  happy ;  that  from  Lugo  to  Batanioa 
cost  the  army — '  Sir  John  Moore's ' — in  stragglers  more  than  double  the 
number  of  men  lost  in  all  the  preceding  operations ;  nevertheless,  the 
reserve  in  that,  as  in  all  the  other  movements,  suffered  little ;  and  it  is 
a  fact,  that  the  light  brigades  detached  by  the  Vigo-road,  which  were 
not  pursued,  made  no  forced  marches,  slept  under  cover  and  were  well 
supplied,  left  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  as  many  men  behind,  as 
any  other  part  of  the  army ;  thus  accumulating  proof  upon  {mxif  that 
inexperience  was  the  primary  and  principal  cause  of  the  disorders  which 
attended  the  retreat  Those  disorders  were  sufficiently  great,  bat  many 
drcumstances  contributed  to  produce  an  appearance  of  snfiiBring  and 
disorganijEation  which  was  not  real* 


When  the  lifie  of  retreat  m  intercepted  by  a  etream, 

21.  If  the  stream  is  narrow  and  there  are  permanent  bridges  over 
it,  the  operation  is  nothing  more,  than  the  passage  of  a  defile ;  but  when 
the  river  is  wide  and  is  to  be  crossed  upon  a  temporary  military  bridge, 
it  is  a  manofuvre  of  extreme  delicacy.  Among  the  precautions  to  be 
taken,  a  very  important  one  is  to  get  the  parks  well  advanced,  so  that 
they  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  army :  for  this  purpose  it  is  well 
for  the  army  to  halt  a  half-day's  march  from  the  river.  The  rear  guard 
should  also  keep  at  more  than  the  usual  distance  from  the  main  body, — 
as  far  in  fact,  as  the  locality  and  the  respective  forces  opposed  will 
permit  The  army  may  thus  file  across  the  bridge  without  being  too 
much  hurried.  The  march  of  the  rear  guard  should  be  so  arranged 
that  it  shall  have  reached  a  position  in  front  of  the  bridge  just  as  the 

1  Sir  G.  C.  lyAfdkr.  •Nspiv. 
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last  of  the  main  body  has  passed.  This  will  be  a  suitable  moment  for 
relieving  the  rear  guard  by  firesh  troops  s<at>ngly  posted.  The  tear 
guard  will  pass  through  the  intervals  of  the  firesh  troops  in  poaitian  and 

will  cross  the  river. 

«  «  «  «  •  • 

• 

The  new  rear  guard  will  hold  its  position  until  night,  and  will  then 
cross  the  river,  breaking  the  bridges  after  it  It  is,  of  conned  under- 
stood, that  as  fast  as  the  troops  pass  they  form  on  the  opposite  bank  and 
plant  batteries,  so  as  to  protect  the  corps  left  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check.^ 

22.  *  *  *  *  Moore  stopped  behind  the  Eda  liver 
to  check  the  enemy,  to  restore  order,  and  to  enable  his  conunissaiiat 
to  remove  the  stores;  Wellington  stopped  behind  the  Canion  tx 
exactly  the  same  purposes.  The  one  general  was  immediately  tamed 
on  his  left,  because  the  bridge  of  MaTuilla  was  abandoned  unbroken  to 
Franceschi ;  the  other  general  was  also  turned  on  his  left,  because  the 
bridge  of  Palencia  was  abandoned  unbroken  to  Foy.* 

'Wellington,'  pursued  by  a  superior  army,  and  seeing  his  cavalry 
defeated,  turned  as  a  savage  lion  at  the  Carrion,  nor  would  he  have 
removed  so  quickly  from  that  lair,  if  the  bridges  at  Palencia  and  Bancs 
had  been  destroyed  according  to  his  order  •        *        ♦ 

23.  •  *  *  Moore  with  yoimg  soldiers  was  at  first 
opposed  to  four  times,  and  latterly  to  three  times  its  own  numbers, 
for  it  is  remarkable  that  the  French  army  assembled  at  Astorga  was 
above  80,000,  including  10,000  cavalry  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
number  assembled  against  Wellington  on  the  Tormes ;  but  Moore  had  . 
little  more  than  20,000  to  oppose  to  this  overwhelming  mass^  and 
Wellington  had  nearly  70,000.  The  Partidas  abounded  at  the  time  of 
Wellington's  retreat,  they  were  unknown  at  the  time  of  Moore's 
retreat;  and  this  General  was  confix)nted  by  Napoleon,  who,  despotic 
in  command,  was  also  unrivalled  in  skill,  in  genius,  and  in  vigoiur, 
Wellington's  army  was  not  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  he  made  short 
marches,  yet  he  lost  more  stragglers  than  Moore,  who  was  vigorously 
pressed,  made  long  marches,  and  could  only  secure  an  embarkation  by 
delivering  a  battle,  in  which  he  died  most  honourably.    His  character 
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immediately  villifiecL  Wellington  was  relieved  from  his  parsoers 
bjr  the  operation  of  a  famine,  and  had  therefore  no  occasion  to  deliver 
a  battle,  but  he  was  also  villified  at  the  time  with  equal  justice ;  and  if 
he  had  then  died,  it  would  have  been  with  equal  malice.^ 


24.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  command  of  the  rear  guard  to  an 
<iOcn  of  great  coolness,  and  to  attach  to  it  staff  officers  who  may,  in 
advance  of  its  movements,  examine  and  select  points  suitable  for 
occupation  to  hold  the  enemy  temporarily  in  checL  Cavalry  can 
rally  so  rapidly  on  the  main  body,  that  it  is  evidently  desirable  to 
have  considerable  bodies  of  such  troops,  as  they  greatly  facilitate  the 
execution  of  a  slow  and  methodical  retreat,  and  furmsh  the  means  of 
thoion^y  examining  the  road  itself  and  the  neighbouriiood,  so  as  to 
pievent  an  unexpected  onset  of  the  enemy  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
retreating  columns.' 

25.  A  reserve  of  cavalry  is  always  indispensable,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  a  retreat,  without  it  eveiy  defeat  would  be  irretrievable.  This 
reserve  will  sometimes  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  itself,  like  the  Austrian 
Cuirassiers  at  Ratisbonne  in  1809,  and  the  Cuirassiers  and  Chasseurs 
of  Generals  Espagne  and  Lassalle,  at  Essling.  Intimately  associated 
with  the  cavalry  reserves,  the  artillery  should  cany  out  the  following 
idea  of  Decker : — "  The  artilleiy  of  the  rear  guard  ought  not  to  think  so 
much  of  its  own  preservation  as  of  that  of  the  army,  and  should  be 
resolved  to  sacrifice  itself  for  the  general  safety."  It  is  remarkable  that 
those  retreats  which  are  most  famous  for  their  tactical  combinations^ 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  particularly  in 
an  enrany's  country,  without  the  aid  of  a  powerful  and  well-handled 
cavalry.' 

26.  The  protection  afforded  by  artilleiy  in  retreat  is  veiy  powerful^ 
as  it  keeps  the  enemy  constantly  at  a  distance.  A  fine  example  of  the 
Qse  of  it  for  this  purpose  occurred  just  before  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge, 
in  March,  1862.  A  rear  guard  of  600  men,  under  Genend  Sigel,  was 
retreating  before  a  force  of  four  rogimenta  of  iniantiy  and  cavaliy,  that 
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followed  and  attacked  it  on  every  side.  Sigel  disposed  his  gnns  in 
echelons,  the  one  of  which  nearest  the  enemy  played  on  his  attacking 
squadrons  with  grape  and  shell,  which  suddenly  checked  them.  In- 
stantly profiting  by  their  temporary  hesitation,  the  echelon  limberod 
up  and  galloped  a^vay  to  another  position,  while  the  next  echelon,  again 
checking  the  enemy  by  its  fire,  followed  its  example.  By  this  means, 
Sigel,  cutting  his  way  through  a  vastly  superior  force,  succeeded,  after 
a  retreat  of  ten  miles,  in  rejoining  the  main  body  with  trifling  loss.^ 

27.  Artillery  is  always  of  the  greatest  service  in  a  retreat,  because 
it  retards  the  enemy's  march.  Lichtenstein's  cavalry, '  at  Austerliti;' 
made  good  its  retreat^  protected  by  forty  guns  placed  in  position  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action.  Bagration  retired  upon  Bausnitz,  covered  by 
two  batteries  of  twelve  and  six  guns  respectively,  placed  upon  his  right 
and  left.  The  fifty  guns  of  Doctorow  stopped  for  a  time  the  chai^ges  of 
Beyer's  division,  and  the  forward  movement  of  the  French  columns. 
A  single  light  battery  of  six  guns  in  position,  on  a  hill  above  the  pond 
at  Tellnitz,  caused  two  squadrons  of  Chasseurs  of  the  guard,  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  Allies,  to  pause.' 


Retreat  of  the  Amtrian  army,  qfler  the  battle  of 

Koniggrdfz,  in  1866. 

28.  Most  of  the  guns,  which  had  been  placed  in  batteries  were 
taken,  but  those  which  acted  as  field  artillery,  admirably  handled,  were 
quickly  Avithdrawn,  and  were  already  fast  forming  on  a  farther  ridge  by 
Eosnitz  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  infantry.  The  Prussians  paused  but 
a  few  moments  among  the  taken  guns,  and  then  rushed  on  in  pursuit. 
The  summit  of  the  ridge  was  quickly  gained,  and  there  before  them  they 
saw  the  whole  hollow  ground  between  them  and  Eosnitz  filled  with 
nmning  white  uniforms.  The  victorious  battalions  commenced  a  rapid 
fire  upon  them,  and  men  dropped  quickly  from  the  flying  ranks,  rolling 
over  and  over  as  they  fell  on  the  sloping  ground.  Tlie  sixth  corps, 
which  the  Crown  Prince,  had  directed  more  against  the  Austrian  rear, 
caught  the  fugitives  in  flank,  and  raked  the  running  ranks  with  their 
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fire.  The  PnuMiau  artillery  wua  al»o  quickly  up,  uulimljered,  and  came 
into  action  on  the  suniiuit  of  the  ridge»  and  sent  ita  shells  bursting  with 
an  horrible  precision  among  the  heads  of  the  flying  soldiers.  And  yet 
the  Austrians  kept  their  formation,  and  never  let  their  retreat  become 
a  rout«.  Such  a  retreat  under  such  circumstances  is  as  creditable  to  the 
valour  of  the  Austrian  soldiers,  as  a  battle  won.  The  Prussian  cavalry, 
unable  to  leave  the  road  till  it  got  nearly  the  top  of  the  hill,  on 
account  of  the  woods  by  the  side  of  the  way,  was  not  up  till  the 
Austrian  infantry  hail  got  half  way  across  the  hollow  which  separates 
Chlum  from  the  further  ridge  of  Kosnitz,  and  there  the  Austrian 
batteries  had  taken  up  their  position,  and  began  to  play  upon  the 
pursuing  troops.  Then,  for  a  few  minutes.  Prince  Frederick  Chariea, 
who  was  leading  the  hussars  and  dragoons,  had  to  leave  them  to  make 
his  general  dispositions  for  attacking  the  new  position  taken  up  by  the 
Austrian  artillery,  and  the  cavalry  immediately  got  out  of  hand.  By 
•ingle  squadrons,  by  single  troops,  and  even  only  in  knota  of  a  few 
horsemen,  they  rusheil  with  wild  impetuosity  at  diflerent  points  of  the 
retreating  infantry;  but  the  Austrian  guns  sent  shells  rapidly  among 
them,  and  the  infantr}%  though  nmniug,  still  kept  iu  formation,  and 
turned,  when  they  came  too  close,  to  stand  and  deliver  volleys  which 
emptied  many  a  saddle.  Xor  were  the  Austrian  cavalr}'  off  the  field, 
though  they  could  not  faco  the  tremendous  tire  of  the  IVussians  to 
charge  and  cover  the  retreat  of  their  infantry ;  but  when  attacked  by 
the  enemy  s  cavalry,  and  when  thus  the  gims  could  not  fire  upon  tliem, 
they  fought  luml,  and  sacrificed  themselves  to  cover  tlie  retreat^*  *  ^ 
211.  But  the  Austrian  artilleiy  wa^  not  long  able  to  hold  ita  new 
positicm ;  the  fiix'  of  the  Prussian  guns  and  the  dis{M>sitious  wliich  were 
being  made  to  attack  it,  com]»elled  it  to  retire.  It  then  drew  off  slowly, 
but  on  ever)'  successive  ridge  came  into  action,  and  fired  against  tlie 
pursuers  to  check  them,  and  gain  for  its  own  infantr}'  time  for  retreat. 
Some  Pru&biun  horse  artiller}*  and  cavalry  followed  it,  and  till  after 
nightfall  the  purauit  went  thundering  towards  tlie  Elbe,  and  divw  the 
fire  of  the  heavy  guns  of  the  fortress.  The  Austrian  cavalry  retired  to 
Pardubitx,  and  tlie  remainder  of  the  anny  by  .sevi*n  or  eight  bridges, 
thrown  at*roA.s  the  river  lietween  tiiat  place  and  Koni>;gnitz.  g«a  Insyoud 
the  Htrvam  by  night  without  severe  1ok».*         ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 
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30.  The  Prussian  purstdt  was  tardy,  and  not  pushed.  The  men 
were  fatigued,  and  night  was  coming  on.  The  Austrian  cavaliy  was 
mo\dng  sullenly  towards  Pardubitz.  The  Prussian  cavaliy  of  the  first 
Army  had  suffered  severely.  The  Elbe  lay  between  the  retreatiDg 
Austrians  and  the  victorious  Prussians.  The  victory,  although  for- 
tuitously decisive,  was  not  improved  to  such  advantage  as  it  ought  to 
have  been.^ 


Retreat  of  tlie  Allies,  (f/ler  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  in  1813. 

31.  The  Allies, '  Bussia  and  Prussia,'  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
assume  the  offensive  against  an  enemy  who  had  an  advantage  in 
numbers  of  nearly  two  to  one,  and  whose  principal  columns  were  now 
concentrated  towards  a  focus,  and  brought  to  bear  simultaneously  on 
the  corps  of  General  Blucher  in  his  salient  and  exposed  position,  with 
six  hours  of  daylight  still  remaining.  A  retreat  in  good  order  was 
evidently  the  most  favourable  result  the  allied  army  could  expect  To 
prolong  the  affair  would  only  have  occasionally  increased  loss  on  both 
sides  in  killed  and  wounded,  which  the  enemy  could  afford  better  than 
the  Allies ;  and  enough  had  been  done  to  show  the  determination  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  remained  unchanged,  to  persevere  in  the  great  struggle 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  These  considerations  induced  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
very  reluctantly  to  sanction  the  order  for  a  general  retreat,  witli  an 
army  neither  disheartened  or  disorganized,  but,  though  somewhat 
diminished  in  numbers,  still  prepared  to  dispute  another  position  with 
equal  resolution.  *♦♦*♦*  As  this  probable 
result  had  been  anticipated,  all  dispositions  for  the  general  retreat  of  the 
army  had  been  duly  prepared,  and  the  groimd  for  the  night  fixed  for 
each  corps  and  division.  All  the  rear  guard  posts  that  were  capable  of 
being  disputed,  had  been  well  considered;  and  good  discipline  and  a 
superiority  in  cavalry,  through  a  coilntry  geneiully  favourable  to  that 
arm,  secured  a  safe  and  orderly  retreat,  which  was  made  in  two  columns, 
the  left  wing,  by  Hochkirch,  on  Lobau,  and  the  right,  by  Weissenberg, 
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on  Keicheiibacii.     ♦♦••••••<  Blucher ' 

had  united  neverai  l>atterie«  of  light  artillery,  which  were  supported 
b]r  all  his  cavalry,  including  the  I^russian  cavalry  of  reserve,  and  so 
effectually  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  that  Ney  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  similar  disposition^  and  assembled  a  batteiy  of  sixty  guns 
to  oppose  him.  The  Prussian  infantry  retreated,  in  the  mean  while, 
in  perfect  order,  molested  only  by  a  distant  cannonade.  To  check  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  French  in  his  rear,  and  to  collect  his  own  forces, 
General  Blucher  made  a  stand  on  the  commanding  ground  near  Belgem, 
and  then  moved  off,  by  Weissenberg,  on  Beichenbach,  according  to  the 
route  assigned  to  the  right  column.  Barclay  de  Tolly  retired  in  the 
same  direction,  and  Kleist  was  left,  with  a  large  proportion  of  cavalry 
and  light  artilleiy,  to  form  the  rear  guard  and  cover  the  retreat      *      * 

The  routes  of  the  two  retiring  columns  of  the  allied  army  ccmveiged 
on  Reichenbach,  and  the  commanding  ground  in  rear  of  that  defile,  was 
occupied  by  the  Allies  with  purpose  of  resistance,  and  therefore  more  in 
force  than  an  ordinary  rear  guard  post.^ 


Sotti(*9  rttmit  oil   ToiiioiiHi', 

32.  At  the  close  of  the  combat  of  Tarbes,  the  situation  of  the  re- 
treating troops  seemed  desperate,  but  as  Soult  had  foreseen,  the  deep 
ditches  and  enclosures  and  the  small  copses,  villages,  and  farm  houses — 
"  on  the  plain  of  Tarbes  where  Clauzel  was  posted,  two  or  three  miles 
in  front  of  the  lieights  of  Oleac,  on  which  the  Frencli  army  was  in  line 
of  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  " — prevented  the  British  cavalry 
from  acting ;  Clauzel  therefore  extricating  his  trooi^s  witli  great  ability 
irom  their  dangerous  situation,  finally  gained  the  main  position,  where 
four  fresh  divisions  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  and  immediately 
opened  all  tlieir  batteries  on  the  Allies.  The  pursuit  was  thus  checked, 
and  before  Ix>rd  Wellington  could  make  arrangements  fur  a  new  attack 
darkness  came  on  and  the  army  ludted  on  the  liank8  of  the  Larret  and 
Larros  rivers.        ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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During  the  night,  Soult  retreated  in  two  columns,  one  by  the  main 
road,  the  other  on  the  left  of  it,  guided  by  fires  lighted  on  different  hills, 
as  points  of  direction.  The  next  day  he  reached  St  Gaudens  with 
D*Erlon's  and  Seille's  corps,  while  Clauzel,  who  had  retreated  across  the 
fields,  halted  at  Monrejean  and  was  there  rejoined  by  Pierre  Soult's 
cavalry.  This  march  of  more  than  thirty  miles  was  made  with  a  view 
to  gain  Toulouse  in  the  most  rapid  manner.^ 


Retreat  of  the  English  ann^y,  ufider  Sir  John  Moore,  on  Comnna. 

33.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  a  general,  who,  if  the  Emperor  he 
excepted,  was  no  wise  inferior  to  any  of  his  nation,  commenced  his 
pursuit  of  the  English  army  with  a  vigour  that  marked  his  eager  desire 
to  finish  the  campaign  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  brilliant  opening 
at  GamonaL  The  main  body  of  liis  troops  followed  the  route  of 
Foncevadon  and  Ponteferrada,  a  second  column  took  the  road  of 
Cambarros  and  I^mbibre,  and  General  Franceschi,  with  the  li^t 
cavalry,  entering  the  valley  of  the  Syl,  ascended  the  course  of  that 
river,  and  turned  the  position  of  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo.  Thus, 
Sir  John  Moore,  after  having  twice  baffled  the  Emperor's  combinations, 
was  still  pressed  in  his  retreat  witli  a  fury  that  seemed  to  increase  eveiy 
moment.  The  separation  of  his  light  brigades,  a  measure  which  he 
adopted,  after  the  advice  of  his  Quarter-Master-General,  weakened  the 
army  by  3000  men ;  but  he  still  possessed  19,000  men  of  all  arms,  good 
soldiers  to  fight,  and  strong  to  march,  yet  by  the  disortlers  at  Valderas 
and  Astorga,  much  shaken  in  their  discipline ;  for  the  general's  exertions 
to  restore  order  and  regidarity  were  by  many  officers  slightly  seconded, 
and  by  some  with  scandalous  levity  disregarded.  There  was  no  choice 
but  to  retreat.  The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  the  Emperor  had 
brought  up  his  overwhelming  numbers,  and  thrust  the  English  army 
into  Gallicia,  had  rendered  the  natural  strength  of  the  country  un- 
availing.^        ♦         ♦♦**♦♦ 

34.  Before  he  advanced  from  Salamanca,  Sir  John  Moore,  foreseeing 
that  his  movement  must  sooner  or  later  end  in  a  retreat,  had  sent 
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officers  to  examine  the  roacls  of  Gallicia  and  the  harboun  wliich  offered 
the  greatest  advantages  for  embarkatioiL  By  the  reports  of  those 
officers,  which  arrived  from  day  to  day,  and  by  the  state  of  the 
magazines  he  had  directed  to  be  formed,  his  measures  were  constantly 
regukted.  The  magazines  of  Astorga,  Benevente,  and  Labanenza,  were, 
by  untowanl  circumstances,  and  the  deficiency  of  transport,  rendered  of 
no  avail  Yx^yond  the  momentary  supply  they  afforded ;  and  part  of  their 
contents  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  gave  him  some  cause  of 
triumph ;  but  those  at  Villa  Franca  and  Lugo  contained  about  fourteen 
days*  consumptitiii ;  and  there  were  other  small  magazines  formed  on 
tlie  line  of  Orenze  and  Vigo;  more  tiian  tliis  could  not  have  been 
accomplished.  It  was  now  only  the  fifteenth  day  since  Sir  John  Moore 
had  left  Salamanca,  and  already  the  torrent  of  war,  diverted  from  the 
south,  was  foaming  among  the  rocks  of  Gallicia.  19,000  British  troops, 
posted  in  strong  ground,  might  have  offered  battle  to  veiy  superior 
numliers ;  but  where  was  the  use  of  merely  fighting  an  enemy  who  had 
300,000  men  in  Spain  ?  Nothing  could  be  gained  by  such  a  display  of 
courage ;  but  the  English  general  by  a  quick  retreat  might  reach  his 
aliips  unmolested,  embark,  and  carrying  his  army  from  the  narrow 
comer  in  which  it  was  cooped,  to  the  southern  provinces,  establish  there 
a  good  base  of  operations,  and  renew  the  war  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances.' 

35.  At  Conmna,  the  absence  of  the  fleet  necessarily  brought  on  a 
battle ;  that  it  was  honourable  to  the  British  troops  is  clear  firom  the 
hct  that  they  embarked  witliout  loss  after  the  action ;  and  that  it  was 
abaolutely  necessary  to  emlmrk  notwithstanding  the  success,  is  as  certain 
a  proof  how  little  advantage  could  have  been  derived  from  any  battle 
fought  fartlier  inland,  and  how  prudently  Sir  John  Moore  acted  in 
declining  an  aition  the  moment  he  had  rallied  his  army  at  Lugo,  and 

restored  that  disiupline  which  the  previous  movements  had  shaken.' 

m  *  *  *  *  ^ 


SonifM  retreat,  q/fer  the  battle  of  Altmera. 

3ri.    On  the  18th,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  French 
under  Soult  retreatocL     He  left  to  the  generosity  of  the  English  general 
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several  liundred  men  too  deeply  wounded  to  be  removed :  bat  all  that 
could  travel,  he  had,  in  the  night  of  the  17th,  sent  towards  Seville,  by 
the  royal  road,  through  Santa  Marta,  Los  Santos,  and  Monasterio :  then, 
protecting  his  movements  with  all  his  horsemen  and  six  battalions  of 
infantry,  he  filed  the  army,  in  the  morning,  to  its  right,  and  gained 
the  road  of  Solano.  When  this  flank  march  was  completed,  Latonr 
Maubourg  covered  the  rear  with  the  heavy  dragoons,  and  Brich^ 
protected  the  march  of  the  wounded  men  by  the  royal  road.^ 

37.  On  the  16th,  when  Soult  had  regained  the  hills  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Albuera,  the  battle  ceased,  each  side  being  so  hardly  handled, 
that  neither  offered  to  renew  the  fight.  Here  was  the  greatest  failure 
of  the  French  commander;  he  had  lost  8000  men,  but  he  had  still 
16,000  under  arms,  and  his  artillery  and  his  cavalry  were  comparatively 
untouched.  On  the  side  of  the  Allies,  only  1600  British  infantry  were 
standing ;  the  troops  were  sufTering  greatly  from  famine ;  the  Spaniards 
had  been  feeding  on  horse  flesh,  and  were  so  extenuated  by  continual 
fatigue  and  misery,  that,  for  several  days  pi^svious  to  the  battle,  they 
had  gone  over  in  considerable  numbers  even  to  the  French,  hoping  thus 
to  get  food :  these  circimistances  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  re- 
flecting on  their  conduct  in  the  battle;  imder  such  a  commander  as 
Blake,  and,  while  enduring  such  heavy  privations,  it  was  a  great  effort 
of  resolution,  and  honourable  to  them  that  they  fought  at  alL  Their 
resistance  feeble,  when  compared  to  the  desperate  valour  of  the  British, 
was  by  no  means  weak  in  itself  or  infirm ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  men  so  exhausted  and  so  ill-managed  should  have  been  deaf 
to  the  call  of  Beresford,  a  strange  general,  whose  exhortations  they 
probably  did  not  understand.  When  the  fortime  of  the  day  changed 
they  followed  the  fusileers  with  alacrity,  and  at  no  period  did  they  give 
way  with  dishonour.  Nevertheless,  all  circumstances  considered,  they 
were  not  and  could  not  be  equal  to  a  second  desperate  struggle,  a 
renewed  attack  on  the  17th,  would  have  certainly  ended  in  favour  of 
the  French ;  and  so  conscious  was  Beresford  of  this,  that,  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th,  he  'v^Tote  to  Lord  Wellington,  avowing  that  he  anticipated 
a  certain  and  ruinous  defeat  the  next  day.  The  resolution  with  which 
he  maintained  the  position,  notwithstanding,  was  the  strongest  in- 
dication of  militaiy  talent  he  gave  during  the  whole  of  his  operations ; 


1  Napier,  Vol.  III. 
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had  Soult  only  persisted  in  holding  his  position  with  equal  pertinacity, 
Beresford  must  Imve  n*tircd.  It  was  a  great  and  decided  mistake  of 
the  French  marslial  not  to  have  done  so.  There  is  nothing  more 
essential  in  war  tlian  a  confident  front;  a  general  should  never 
acknowledge  himself  vanc[uished,  for  the  front  line  of  an  army  always 
looks  formidable,  and  the  adversary  can  seldom  see  the  real  state  of 
what  is  liehind.^        ••••••• 


JUftent  of  the  PntMian  army  on   JTatre. 

38.  (ineisenau  coming  into  temporary  command  after  the  (all  of 
Blucher  at  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  finding  the  struggle  for 
the  present  hopelessly  decided,  chose  at  all  risk  of  inconvenience  to 
a1>stain  from  the  notion  of  a  retreat  to  the  east,  and  to  keep  as  near 
as  might  Ih*  to  the  English  army.  Without  any  direct  communication 
with  Wellington  (as  far  as  can  be  positively  ascertained),  he  put  his 
army  in  motion  northward  for  Wavre  at  the  earliest  daybreak.  * 
*  *  Tlie  order  of  tlie  Prussian  retreat,  was  simple  enough,  and 
was  neither  molested  nor  even  noticed  by  the  French,  as  Napoleon's 
own  words  show.  Zieten  left  the  \icinity  of  the  Ligny  plateau  at 
daybreak,  and  by  field  tracks  made  his  way  due  northward  through  the 
villages  of  Tilly,  Gentinnes,  and  Mount  St.  Ouibert  to  Wavre,  where 
he  crossed  the  Dyle  to  the  further  side  of  the  town.  A  little  later 
Pirch  followed  him,  halting,  however  on  the  south  side  of  Wavre,  and 
leaving  detachments  to  cover  their  rear.  Thielemann,  who  had  the 
reserve  parks  of  the  army  in  charge,  moved  separately  and  more  slowly, 
going  through  Oembloux  (which  he  only  quitted  at  two  p.m.),  and 
reaching  Wavre  so  late  that  he  could  not  carry  his  whole  corps  through 
the  town  that  night  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Dyle,  as  had  been  intended. 
Bulow  made  a  march  (in  accordance  with  distinct  instructioiis  received 
that  morning)  by  the  villages  of  Walhain  and  Corbaix  to  that  of  Dion- 
le-mont,  three  miles  S.  W.  of  Wavre,  where  he  took  up  a  poaitioii  with 
strong  rear  guards  thrown  out  to  cover  from  any  pursuit  of  the  Fk^nch 
the  army  thus  happily  concentrated,  and  so  relieved  those  of  General 
Pirck* 


>  Kftpi^r,  VuL  III.  *  ClicMiey,  I^ict.  V. 
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Retreat  of  the  English  anny  from  Qmtre  Bras  on  Waterloo. 

39.  Wellington's  orders  written  at  Grenappe,  where  he  slept,  suffi- 
ciently show  him  quite  unconscious  of  the  Prussian  intentions,  and 
anxious  to  complete  the  concentration  at  Quatre  Bras;  but  he  rode 
early  back  to  the  scene  of  the  action  of  the  16th,  and  soon  learnt  the 
truth.  An  aide-de-camp  with  an  escort  communicated  early  with 
General  Zieten,  and  heard  what  Gneisenau  had  ordered ;  and  before  the 
English  troops  had  cooked  their  breakfast  an  officer  from  Blucher's  own 
head-quarters,  abeady  moved  to  Wavre,  brought  messages  from  the 
Marshal.  A  retreat  was  of  course  essential  in  Wellington's  exposed 
position ;  but  the  line  taken  by  the  Prussians,  and  the  failure  (which 
Wellington  observed)  of  the  French  to  pursue,  spoke  so  plainly  of  a 
prospect  of  cordial  co-operation  leading  to  victory,  that  the  Duke  at 
once  announced  his  intention  of  pausing  in  his  movement  on  Brussels, 
to  accept  battle  in  the  position  of  Waterloo  (reconnoitred  and  reported 
on  for  him  the  year  before),  provided  Blucher  would  help  him  with  part 
of  his  army.  Covered  by  Alten's  division  (of  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
corps),  and  the  cavalry,  the  retreat  of  the  English  main  body  was  begun 
in  excellent  order,  and  continued  throughout  the  day  until  completed. 
Lord  Hill  led  direct  to  Waterloo  the  troops  from  Nivelles,  Chass^'s  and 
Clinton's  divisions  and  part  of  Colville's.  The  rest  of  ColviUe's  and 
Frederick's  Dutch-Belgians  moved  by  a  third  road  from  Enghien  on 
Hal,  a  town  ten  miles  westward  of  Waterloo,  where  they  were  ordered 
to  halt,  to  cover  Brussels  on  that  side.  With  the  exception  of  tliis 
detachment,  and  a  single  brigade  marching  up  from  Ghent  to  arrive  at 
daylight,  the  whole  fighting  army  of  Wellington  lay  that  night  upon  the 
ground  which  the  next  day  was  to  make  the  most  famous  battle-field  in 
the  world.  Their  left  was  but  seven  miles  distant,  in  a  straight  line, 
from  the  right  of  their  Allies  at  Bierge,  near  Wavre ;  and  their  chief,  in 
reply  to  his  demand  for  aid,  had  received  from  Blucher,  now  fully 
recovered,  the  characteristic  reply,  'he  would  march  with  his  whole 
army  to  join  him,  and  if  the  French  delayed  to  attack,  the  Allies  would 
give  them  battle  on  the  19th.'^ 


^  Chesuey,  Lect  V. 
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40.  Tliat  Wellington  did  not  begin  to  move  his  troops  off  until  about 

ten  a.111.,  is  a  point   proved  by  the  united   testimony  of  independent 

witnesses.     Until  that  hour,  therefore,  he  Htoo<l  facing  Xey  with  the 

force  victorious  the  night  Iwfore,  and  now  reinforced  largely.         •         • 
•  ••••• 

Wellington  was  left  exposeil  in  an  apparently  isolate<l  position  on 
the  moniing  of  the  17th,  for  the  want  of  information  as  to  their  doings 
from  Bluchers  staff.  Miittling  admits  that  the  Duke  for  a  moment 
thought  himself  deceived,  when  he  at  last  heani  from  Zieten  of  the 
retreat  begun  miuiy  hours  l^efore.' 

41.  Tliere  was  !io  incident  of  importance  in  the  advance  in  pursuit 
of  the  English,  save  one  sliarp  skinnish  at  (Senapjie,  where  Lord 
Uxbridge  had  to  tuni  and  drive  back  with  his  household  brigade  of  heavy 
cavalry  some  lancers  who  pressed  the  seventh  Hussars,  Wellington's 
extreme  rear,  with  S4jme  vivacity.  This  repulse,  or  (accortling  to  .some 
accounts)  the  rain  which  fell  in  torrents  all  the  evening,  saved  the 
English  anny  further  interruption  until  the  French  reached  at  dusk 
the  heights  of  Ik^lle  Alliance,  op[)osite  Wellington's  chosen  {Kwition. 
A  deployment  of  Milhaud  s  cavalry,  which  Xa{>olt*on  here  onlered,  soon 
produceil  such  a  tire  (»f  artillery'  as  convinceil  him  that  his  enemy  was 
not  retiring,  as  he  luul  feared,  through  the  forest  of  Siiiguies  under  cover 
of  the  coming  night.  The  French  were  halteil,  therefore,  as  they  came 
up,  and  place<I  in  bivouac  to  await  the  events  of  that  morrow  fit»m 
which  their  chief  lio|)e<I  so  nmch,  but  which  was  in  truth  to  leave  the 
Emperor  and  Ctrand  Anny  nothing  but  the  fame  of  the  past  glories  they 
had  share<l* 

42.  Wellington  s  njovement  fn>m  Quatre  Bras,  the  }>erfect  way  in 
which  his  stnmg  cavalr}'  and  a  single  division  (»f  infantr}'  masked  the 
retreat  of  the  w^i,  and  the  complete  onler  in  whirh  he  carried  off  so 
large  and  miscellaneous  a  f(»rce  from  U^fore  the  fact*  of  the  most  re- 
nowned general  of  the  world  handling  su|)erior  numliers,  *  ^ 
attracte<l  deser>'ed  ailmiration  at  the  time  from  fonMgn  oWr\'erH,  though 
itA  details  must  be  studiinl  in  the  work  of  his  friendly  English  critic, 
Kennedy,  who  was  employed  in  conducting  it,  to  understand  tlieir 
perfection.' 
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43.  Kennedy  records,  that, '  The  3rd  division  was  severely  engaged 
on  the  16th, — and  was  in  a  position  of  great  delicacy  to  be  withdrawn 
from  on  the  I7th,  as  it  occupied  Piermont  and  part  of  the  great 
road  towards  Brye,  and  consequently  became  exposed  to  the  advance  of 
the  army  under  Buonaparte  from  the  field  of  ligny.  'Sir  J.  Shaw 
Kennedy  *  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  country  firom  the  position  of 
tlie  division  near  Piermont,  to  the  Dyle,  and  to  fix  upon  its  line  of 
retreat,  and  upon  the  point  at  which  it  should  pass  the  Dyle^  so  as  to 
leave  the  passage  at  Genappe  free  for  the  other  portions  of  the  army. 
The  diWsion  retired  upon  the  line  as  fixed  upon  in  this  reconnaissance. 
Marching  l)y  Bezy,  it  passed  the  Dyle  by  the  bridge  of  Wais-le-Hutte, 
and,  by  a  cross-march,  joined  the  great  road  leading  firom  Genappe  to 
Waterloo.  This  operation  was  a  very  delicate  one, — that  of  withdrawing 
6000  men  from  before  so  great  a  force,  in  open  day,  under  Napoleon, 
with  which  force  they  were  in  actual  contact,  and  having  during  their 
retreat  to  cross  a  considerable  river.  The  operation  was,  however, 
perfectly  successful  Every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to  withdraw 
a  great  portion  of  the  division  before  the  enemy  perceived  that  it  was 
moving  in  retreat,  and  tlie  three  brigades  were  so  arranged  that  they 
kept  in  echelons  on  the  line  of  retreat,  each  brigade  forming  on  ground 
favourable  for  repelling  an  attack,  and  so  that  each  brigade  should  retire 
in  succession ;  tlius,  the  enemy  constantly  foimd,  as  he  advanced,  brigade 
after  brigade  regularly  formed  for  action.  Although  the  enemy  closely 
followed  the  di\dsion,  he  never  attempted  any  regular  attack  upon  it. 
After  having  joined  the  great  Genappe  road,  the  division  proceeded 
directly  along  that  road,  to  the  field  of  battle  of  Wat^rloo.*^ 


Retreat  of  Orouchy  to  France, 

44.  Retreat  in  the  Charleroi  direction  being  closed,  that  tlirough  the 
mass  of  the  Ardennes  seemed  to  present  itself  as  the  best  means  of 
escaping  the  allied  pursuit :  but  the  Flinch  had  no  supplies  which 
could  maintain  them  in  a  country  where  subsistence  was  not  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  way.     There  remained  but  one  hope.     The  fortress  of 


Kennedy. 
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Namur  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Prussians  in  their  haste  to  con- 
centrate on  Ligny,  and  they  hail  by  their  subsequent  march  northward 
left  it  uncovered.  Could  Grouchy  once  regain  Sombreflfe  before  the 
Prussians  seized  that  poiut»  he  would  have  a  clear  passage  along  the 
great  chaus8<^  which  led  from  Nivelles  into  the  place,  with  an  equally 
good  one  beyond  it  up  the  Meuse  by  which  to  escape ;  and  his  rear, 
covered  by  the  works  might  file  safely  into  France.  Seizing  rapidly 
at  this  hope,  he  despatched  his  chief  cavalry  officer,  General  Excelmans, 
with  seven  regiments  of  dragoons  to  ride  at  speed  on  Namur  and  seize 
tlie  works.  Witli  CSerard  s  corps  the  Marslial  folluwe<l,  and  by  a  forced 
march  reached  Sombrefle  the  same  evening,  leaving  Vandamme  at 
Wavre  to  cover  the  rear.  *♦  ♦  ♦  At  five  p.m.  Vandauune 
commenced  his  retreat  unmolested,  and  at  midnight  took  up  his  bivouac 
at  Gembloux  for  a  few  hours  rest.  His  manrh  was  obser\'ed  by  the 
nearest  division  of  the  Prussians,  that  which  had  returned  from  St. 
Lambert  to  rejoin  Thielemann,  and  by  them  reported  to  the  latter 
general,  who  gave  onlers  to  pursue  at  daylight.  On  the  20th  the 
French  continued  their  retreat  in  two  columns.  Vandamme,  quitting 
Gembloux  at  seven  a.m.,  after  a  somewhat  unnecessary  delay,  marched 
across  country  on  Xamur  by  a  direct  bye-road,  (trouchy,  waiting 
probably  till  he  knew  his  lieutenant  to  be  on  his  way,  moved  from 
Sombrefle  along  the  high  road  about  the  same  hour.  Both  were 
attacked  before  they  reached  the  fortress,  the  Marshal  himself  being 
overtaken  a  short  distance  from  the  fortress  by  the  advance  guard  of 
Pirch,  which  had  left  Mellery  soon  after  five  a.m.,  on  learning  that  the 
enemy  were  moving  on  Namur.  Tlie  same  caution  which  had  kept  that 
general  motionless  all  the  day  before  when  within  two  hours*  march  of 
the  road  traverseil  by  tlic  retreating  Frencli,  S4M;ms  to  have  hampered 
him  St  ill  His  troo|>s  did  not  succee<l  in  engaging  the  enemy's  rear 
guard  imtil  four  p.m.,  uliout  which  liour  Thielemann  s  cavalry,  haWng 
passetl  througli  (tembloux,  overtook  the  tail  of  Vandamnie*s  column* 
but  having  no  infantry  with  them,  were  unable  to  make  any  serious 
impression  upon  it.  At  six  p.m.,  the  whole  (»f  the  Fn*nch  hod  passed 
within  the  works  of  Namur,  with  little  loss  but  that  of  two  or  thn«e 
light  guns.  Indignant  possibly  at  the  result  of  his  own  slowness,  Pirch 
directeil  an  immeiliate  assault  upon  the  walK  in  hoiK***  of  carri'ing  th«* 
place  lieforo  the  <»nemy  aljamlonetl  it :   but   Vandamme.  entniHt<Hl  by 
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Grouchy  with  the  duty  of  covering  with  his  own  corps  and  Teste's 
division  the  retreat  of  the  army,  defended  the  walls  too  vigorously  for 
such  a  rash  attack  to  succeed;  and  after  losing  over  1600  men,  the 
Prussians  desisted  from  an  attempt  which  it  is  hard  (according  to  their 
great  national  \^Titer)  to  justify  under  the  circumstances.  After  this 
they  pressed  no  more  on  Grouchy,  who  made  his  way  unmolested  up 
the  Meuse  to  Dinant,  and  thence  by  Givet  into  the  heart  of  France, 
having  accomplished,  with  a  very  trifling  loss,  one  of  the  most  surprising 
escapes  from  a  very  critical  position  which  modem  history  records.  It 
was  not  until  the  21st  that  his  troops  once  more  drew  regular  rations; 
nor  did  he  receive  any  instructions  for  his  guidance  till  the  23rd,  when 
orders  from  Soult  directed  liim  to  continue  his  march  on  Soissons.^ 


45.  Pursuits  shoidd  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as 
strategical  lines  and  battles,  always  aiming  at  the  communications  of 
the  flying  enemy ;  but  in  this  case  more  than  any,  no  relaxation  should 
be  allowed ;  no  time  for  the  reorganization  of  his  broken  corps,  or  for 
preparing  means  to  retard  the  pursuer.  If  his  communications  can  be 
turned,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  whole  materiel  of  his  army  will  be 
captured.  The  pursuer  should  disregard  having  his  most  advanced 
troops  checked  or  even  repulsed ;  he  may  be  sure  the  enemy  cannot 
continue  to  hold  his  ground,  and  therefore  should  attack  him  again  and 
again,  till  lie  obtains  liis  object :  if  he  can  drive  the  fugitives  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  a  great  lake,  or  deep  river,  he  may  compel  them  to 
surrender ;  therefore  no  battle  gained  should  be  without  a  pursuit  to  tlie 
utmost,  provided  no  unanswerable  objection  be  opposed  to  it.- 

46.  Wien  an  army  retreats,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  the 
operation,  a  pui-suit  always  follows.  A  retreat,  even  when  executed  in 
the  most  skilful  manner  and  by  an  army  in  good  condition,  always 
gives  an  advantage  to  the  pursuing  army ;  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  after  a  defeat,  and  when  the  source  of  supplies  and  reinforcements 
is  at  a  great  distance ;  for  a  retreat  then  becomes  more  difiicult  than  any 
other  operation  in  war,  and  its  difficulties  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  exhibited  by  the  enemy  in  conducting  the  pursuit. 


»  Chesney,  Lect.  VII.  =  (Aide  M«moire)  C.H.8. 
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(1)  It  in  ppnerally  Ijetter  t4Mlirect  the  pursuit  ujHm  tlu*  flank  of  the 
retreating  columns,  ei^peciaHy  when  it  is  made  in  one  s  own  country  and 
where  no  danger  is  incurred  in  moving  ]»eqiendicuhirly  or  diagonally 
upon  the  enemy's  line  oi'  o]>erations.  Care  must,  liowever,  )«  taken  not 
to  make  too  huye  a  circuit ;  for  there  might  then  be  danger  of  losing  the 
retreating  enemy  entirely. 

(2)  A  pursuit  should  generally  \)e  as  lx)ldly  ami  actively  executed  a« 
possible,  especially  wlien  it  is  subsec[uent  to  a  1»attle  gained;  because 
the  demoralized  army  may  be  wholly  dispersed  if  vigorously  followed 
up.* 

47.  In  pursuit,  the  great  aim  should  l>e  to  strike  not  the  rear,  but 
the  flank  of  the  retreating  enemy.  And  as  iufantr}'  that  preserves  its 
array  can  scarcely  overtake  tro(»])s  flying  in  disonler,  cavidry  and  horse 
artiUer}'  are  sixHrially  adapted  for  making  circuits  by  which  to  cut  in  on 
the  line  of  retreat.  Cavalry  pressing  on  the  rear  should  not  stop  to 
attack  tinn  infantr}',  but  {miss  on,  and  increase  the  confusion  of  troops 
and  abandonment  of  material^ 

48.  If  any  such  parallel  road  exist  which  joins  that  by  wliich  your 
army  is  retreating  at  a  {)oint  farther  on,  it  must  push  on  to  that  point 
by  marches  forceil  t4»  the  utmost  limit  of  the  endurance  of  the  troops : 
there  is  no  rest  nor  safety  for  it  until  it  ivach  that  |M>int.  But  as  a 
further  precauti<»n,  the  junction  (»f  tlie  two  roads  should  be  iiitrencheil 
beforeliand,  and  a  picke<l  fon-e  of  the  three  arms  sent  for^aril  to  hold  it. 
It  will  l>e  a  rare  lietwtfii  you  ami  the  enemy  t<»  reach  that  point  first : 
and.  if  he  gain,  the  conse<[Uencx's  are  certain  to  U*  \er\  disastn>us.  Ky 
employing  judiiiou^'ly  his  jihysical  advantage^*.  •  •  the  general 
in  command  of  a  n*livating  font*  has  nmch  in  liis  ])(»wt'r.  F«tr  instancv, 
if  a  favouniblc  jMisiti<»n  occurs  on  the  line  of  his  jnttMidtMl  day's  march — 
a  {Misition  of  which,  of  course,  the  <ircum?^tanc<*!^  art*  previously  known 
to  him — h*'  may  time  his  moniing  ^tart  fn»m  tlit*  hint  night's  halting- 
plai'c,  H4I  a.-*  to  arrive  there  three  or  four  hours  K»fon»  ^un'^•t.  Whatever 
may  be  the  enemy '^  im|»atience,  he  dare  not  atl^ick  this  new  ])«iHition 
until  his  army  is  formeil  metluNlically  and  his  dis|xisiti(ms  are  com- 
pleted. Under  the  mo»t  favourable  cinumstani c.h  this  woidd  occupy 
so  much  time,  that  suflicient  daylight  wouhl  not  remain  to  commence 

*  Junuu.  Vhikp.  v.,  Aft.  as.  <  lUmky.  Part  VL,  clup  IV. 
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a  battle  with  any  hope  of  brmging  it  to  a  successful  issue  1 
dark.' 

49.  Iq  a  skilful  pursuit,  artillery  can  play  fm  important  pa: 
successively  taking  up  good  positions,  from  which  it  can  cms] 
enemy's  columns,  and  change  retreat  into  a  route.' 

'  MacDoQgAll.  '  Ajubart* 
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MINOR  OPERATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS- 


CHAPTER    I. 

Sbctiox  I. 

MOUNTAIN    WARFARE 


1.  In  a  mountainous  country,  siuall,  well-located  forts  are  equal  in 
value  to  fortified  places,  because  their  province  is  to  dose  the  passofl, 
and  not  to  afford  refuge  to  armies ;  the  little  fort  of  Bard,  in  the  valley 
of  Aoeta,  almost  arrested  Napoleon's  army  in  1800.^ 

2.  Forts  constructed  upon  mountains  and  rocks,  are  sometimes  so 
elevated  that  the  approach  of  the  enemy  is  scarcely  affected,  on  account 
of  the  very  depressed  angle  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  fire  the  gims. 
Such  poets  are  often  improvided  witli  water,  especially  when  they 
depend  for  a  supply  upon  wells  wliich  dry  up  in  summer ;  this  reduces 
the  garrison  to  the  water  in  the  tanks,  which  soon  becomes  bad,  and 
forces  it  to  capitulate.* 

3.  Borouglis,  villages,  hamlets,  and  isolated  houses,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  heights  or  in  hollows,  are  seldom  capable  of  being  turned  into 
post4» :  but  when  circumstances  require  that  they  should  be  occupied,  it 
is  necessary  to  remedy  whatever  defects  they  possess,  by  means  of  in- 
trenchments.* 

4.  It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  possession  of  the  mountains 
gave  control  of  the  valleys,  or  whether  possession  of  tlie  ^'alleys  gave 
control  of  the  mountains.  The  Archduke  Cliaries,  a  very  intelligent  and 
competent  judge,  lias  declared  for  the  latter,  and  has  demonstimted  that 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  the  key  of  Southern  Germany.     However, 


Jottifti,  Cha|k  ill..  Art  M.  *  Jtrm. 
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in  this  kind  of  questions  much  depends  upon  the  relative  force  and 

their  arrangement  in  the  country.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

«  «  «  «  «  • 

The  important  natural  strategic  points  will  be  at  the  junction  of  the 
lai*ger  valleys,  or  of  the  streams  in  those  valleys,  and  will  be  few  in 
niuuber ;  and,  if  the  defensive  army  occupy  them  with  the  mass  of  its 
forces,  the  invader  will  generally  be  compelled  to  resort  to  direct  attacks 
to  dislodge  it.^ 

5.  The  valleys,  almost  alone,  offer  means  of  communication.  The 
jimction  of  the  valleys  in  the  moimtains,  is  what  the  junction  of  roads  is 
in  the  plains.  However,  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge,  the  roads  are  on  the 
summit.  The  establishment  of  communications  in  the  mountains  must, 
therefore,  be  scrupulously  attended  to;  because  all  success,  in  the 
direction  of  war,  depends  on  that  principle. 

The  Archduke  Charles  says,  on  keeping  open  the  roads : — '  It  is  in  the 
valleys  that  we  find  the  roads  necessary  for  the  transport  of  troops,  and 
their  provisions.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  valleys,  to  be  master  of  the 
mountains,  because  they  command  the  valleys.  That  the  occupation 
of  high  mountains  for  regular  armies  ought  not  to  be  of  long  duration, 
as  the  conveyance  of  necessary  stores  for  any  length  of  time,  is  im- 
possible.'^ 

6.  Valleys  requii^e  a  very  careful  survey.  The  chief  points  to  be 
enquired  into  are,  the  population,  extent,  woods,  cidtivation,  intersection 
by  rivers,  streams,  or  ra^dnes ;  whether  they  produce  grain  or  forage ; 
whether  troops  can  march  through  tliem  easily  and  with  safety; 
whether  the  mountains  or  heights,  which  form  these  valleys,  are  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  columns  advancing  through  them  would  not 
be  inconvenienced  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy  posted  on  their  heights ; 
and  especially,  whetlier  this  enemy  could  shut  up  the  troops  which  had 
so  advanced.  Valleys  which  are  cut  longitudinally  or  transversely  by  a 
great  number  of  counterforts,  streams,  sinuosities,  and  ravines,  are  often 
impracticable  for  troops,  from  the  number  of  bridges  to  be  constructed 
or  passages  to  be  opened.* 

7.  When  examining  in  detail  a  mountainous  country,  the  first  points 
to  be   considered  are   those   moimtains   which  overlook   others,   their 


^  Jomini,  Chap.  III.,  Art.  28.  '  Decker.  '  Jervis. 
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relative  i>o6ition,  the  means  of  reaching  their  sumiuita,  aiul  the  luc^t 
important  points)  to  be  occupied,  either  generally  or  otherwise ;  whether 
the  summits  consist  of  naked  rocks ;  whether  tliey  are  wooded,  either 
partly  or  totally;  whether  they  are  advantageous  {)06itions  to  occupy, 
and  what  object  would  be  fulfilled  by  doing  so.    Tlie  passes,  roads,  and 
patlis,  wliich  cross  the  heights,  should  be  examined,  as  well  as  the  back 
of  the  heights,  and  the  valleys ;  whether  the  valleys  are  practicable  or 
not,  or  only  difficult  of  access ;  whether  artillery,  cavalry  or  only  in- 
fantry, can  pass  tlirough  thent     The  debouches  and  defiles  which  lead 
into  these  valleys  should  also  be  carefully  sought  out,  and  it  should  be 
ascertained  whether  these  debouches  or  defiles  are  favourable  or  other- 
wise.   The  nature  of  the  steeps  and  slopes  of  tlie  mountains  should  be 
reconnoitred,  as  also  the  character  of  the  woods  (if  there  are  any),  of  the 
streams,  pastures,  tovms,  boroughs,  villages,  hamlets,  country  houses, 
farms,  windmills,  and  isolated  houses ;  whether  they  would  be  of  any 
use  in  a  military  point  of  view ;  wliat  positions  would  be  advantageous 
for  encamping,  &c.    Examine  whetlier  there  is  any  table  land  beyond, 
which  would  enable  an  enemy,  by  taking  up  his  position   there,  to 
advance  and  make  himself  master  of  a  large  extent  of  country ;  examine 
accurately  the  ]K)ints  by  which  the  enemy  might  turn  the  positions  or 
outposts  which  it  i^  intentleil  to  occupy,  or  by  which  he  might  himself 
be  turned ;  discover  whether  there  are  any  patlLs  which  enable  tliis  to 
be  done ;  for,  though  moiuitainous  countries  prestMit  strong  [>ositions  in 
almoet  every  direction,  yet  the  greater  part  are  susceptible  of  being 
turned     It  should  be  discovered  whether  heights  of  middling  elevation 
are  practicable,  or  would  be  useful  if  occupied ;  whether  batteries,  or 
poets  of  ol>ser\'ation,  might  1)e  placed  there ;  the  nature  of  their  com- 
munications with  their  rear ;  whether  they  are  short  and  easy ;  whether, 
once  the  enemy  Ims  got  a  footing  in  the  mountains,  he  can  cut  off  your 
communications ;  what  means  there  are  to  secure  these,  and  at  what 
time  of  the  year  the  several  mountain  passes  are  closed  up  by  snow. 
Mountain  roads  are  often  obstructed  by  snow;  it  in  therefore  of  im- 
portance U)  know  at  what  season  they  arc  closetl  <>r  o|M.*n ;  they  may  lie 
more  c»r  Ichh  ojk»u  at  difTereiit  i>arts,  and  K>inetinu*s  an*  hd  Htet*p  that 
they  are  crwiMNl  with  difficidty.* 


*  Jen  it. 
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8.  Rivers  wldch  take  their  rise  in  mountains  are  rapid,  and  of  little 
depth  near  their  source ;  their  banks  are  generally  edged  with  heights, 
prolongations  of  the  one  in  which  the  river  has  its  source.  These  riveis 
swell  ¥dth  great  rapidity,  either  after  much  rain  or  fix)m  the  melting  al 
the  snow :  the  first  in  March  or  April,  when  the  snow  first  begins  to 
melt,  and  the  second  towards  the  month  of  July,  when  that  on  the 
highest  summits  b^ins  to  be  afiSocted  by  the  great  heats.  It  is  im- 
portant to  be  correctly  informed  as  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  these 
increases  take  place,  so  as  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  troops 
accordingly.  The  beds  of  these  rivers  are  generally  good;  but  the 
quantity  of  large  stones,  with  which  the  fords  are  encumbered,  makes 
them  very  inconvenient  for  horses,  and  often  impracticable  for  artiDeiy 
or  carriages.^ 

9.  Offensive  mountain  warfare,  in  a  hostile  unknown  region,  is  the 
prosecution  of  a  difficult  art  under  most  trying  circumstances.  All  tiie 
ordinary  obstructions  to  successful  campaigning  then  present  themselves 
in  an  aggravated  form.  Whether  in  climbing  steep  ridges,  or  in  forcing 
rocky  defiles,  the  advantages  of  ground  and  the  knowledge  of  locality 
are  entirely  in  favour  of  the  enemy.  They  not  only  hold  all  the  com- 
manding points,  but  the  very  habits  of  their  daily  life  render  them 
peculiarly  adapted  for  iiTegular  fighting.  Simple  and  abstemious  in 
their  li\'ing,  the  air  and  exercise  on  the  mountain-side  inure  them  to 
hardships,  and  render  them  capable  of  great  physical  exertion.  The 
well-fed  soldiers  of  the  plains,  on  the  other  hand,  toiling  wearily  over 
the  unwonted  difficulties  of  the  ground,  find  that  the  advantages  of  their 
regular  formations  and  severe  drill  are  of  little  avail  mider  conditions  so 
antagonistic  to  ordinary  routine.  But  the  difficidties  of  moving  laige 
and  regularly  organized  bodies  of  men  over  a  steep  and  almost  pathless 
coimtry  do  not  end  here.  The  transport  required  for  the  carriage  of 
food,  ammunition,  clothing,  medical  stores,  and  the  hundred  details 
which  go  to  meet  the  almost  artificial  wants  of  modern  armies,  render 
rapid  locomotion  nearly  impossible,  and  our  Indian  experience  has 
hitherto  been  very  adverse  to  lightness  of  equipment.        *  * 

1»  1»  1*  1*  1*  15 

An  exi)erience  of  twenty  years   on   the   frontier  has   so   far  been 
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beneficial,  that  the  Punjaub  local  regiiueuts,  are  pro\ndeil  with  mule- 
transport,  and  are  fairly  adapted  for  quick  movement,  though  even  ^4th 
them,  baggage  is  by  no  means  reduced  to  a  minimum.^ 

10.  The  offensive  against  a  mountainous  country  also  presents  a 
double  case :  it  may  either  be  directed  upon  a  belt  of  mountains  beyond 
which  are  extensive  plains,  or  the  whole  theatre  may  be  mountainous. 
In  the  first  case  there  is  little  more  to  be  done  than  this,  viz. :  make 
demonstrations  upon  the  whole  line  of  the  frontier,  in  order  to  lead  the 
enemy  to  extend  his  defence,  and  then  force  a  passage  at  the  point 
which  promises  the  greatest  results.  The  problem  in  such  a  case  is  to 
break  through  a  cordon  which  is  strong,  less  on  account  of  the  numben 
of  the  defenders  than  from  their  position,  and  if  broken  at  one  pointy  the 
whole  line  is  forced.  •  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 

MThen  we  consider  the  tactical  ditticulties  of  this  kind  of  war,  and  the 
immense  advantages  it  affords  the  defence,  we  may  be  inclined  to  regard 
the  concentration  of  a  considerable  force  to  penetrate  by  a  single  valley 
as  an  extremely  rash  manoeuvre,  and  to  think  tliat  it  ought  to  be  divided 
into  as  many  columns  as  there  are  practicable  passes.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  illusions ;  and  to  confirm  what 
I  say,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fate  of  the  columns  of 
Championuet  at  the  battle  of  Fossano.  If  there  be  five  or  six  roads 
on  the  menaced  front,  they  should  all,  of  course,  1»e  tlireateue<l ;  but  the 
army  should  cross  the  chain  in  not  more  than  two  masses,  and  the 
routes  which  these  follow  should  not  be  diver)^*nt ;  for  if  they  were, 
the  enemy  might  be  able  to  defeat  them  separately.  Na{)oleon's  passage 
of  the  Kaint-Bernanl  was  wisely  planned.  He  f(»nned  the  bulk  of  his 
army  on  the  centre,  with  a  division  on  each  flunk  by  Mont  Cenis  and 
tlie  Simplon,  to  divide  the  attention  (»f  the  enemy  and  flank  his 
march.* 


Pti$Matje  of  thv  A/j^t  hy  Kajtoiron. 

11.     '^  An  olntacle,  whose  imiKirtanre  we  Iin<l  luA  |in)|HTly  e>tiniated. 
w»x^  near  rtm»Htin^  us  at  the  ver>'  threshold  of  imr  ranu-r.     Tlie  unny 
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descending  the  valley  of  the  Doria,  after  routing  at  Chatillon,  a  small 
corps  of  the  enemy,  which  was  too  feeble  to  oppose  our  march.  But  on 
reaching  the  little  fort  of  Bard,  which,  situated  on  an  impr^nable  rock, 
was  garrisoned  by  only  400  men,  we  found  our  passage  closed  It 
refused  to  surrender  at  our  summons,  and  resisted  all  our  attempts  at 
an  escalade.  Lannes,  with  the  infantry,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  passage 
by  the  mountains  of  Albaredo;  but  neither  horses  nor  cannon  could 
pass !  It  was  almost  maddening  to  see  one's  self  arrested  by  a  mere 
handful  of  men !  I  caused  a  new  road  to  be  cut  through  the  rocks  for 
my  cavalry.  My  soldiers,  like  those  of  Hannibal,  debouched  by  a  road 
cut  out  with  their  own  hands.  But  if  the  Carthaginian  general  was  em- 
barrassed by  his  elephants,  I  was  no  less  so  by  my  cannon.  Seeing  no 
other  means  of  extricating  myself  from  this  dangerous  position,  I 
resorted  to  stratagem.  Covering  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  with  straw 
so  as  to  prevent  all  noise  in  their  movements,  we  drew  them,  in  the  night 
while  the  garrison  was  asleep,  through  the  streets  of  the  Faubourg  directly 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort!  This  bold  but  perilous  operation  was 
attended  with  perfect  success,  and  full  of  hope,  we  continued  our  march 
on  Ivrea.  Lannes  had  already  taken  this  place,  and  driven  the 
Austrians  on  Eomano.  There  were  only  3000  of  the  enemy  in  the 
valley  of  Aosta,  at  the  time  of  our  passage,  but  more  than  30,000  were 
scattered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po."i 


12.  Among  mountains  a  gi^eat  number  of  positions  are  always  to  be 
found  veiy  strong  in  themselves,  and  which  it  is  dangerous  to  attack 
The  character  of  this  mode  of  warfai*e  consists  in  occupying  camps  on 
the  flanks  or  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  leaving  him  only  the  alternative 
of  abandoning  his  position  without  fighting,  to  take  up  another  in  the 
rear;  or  to  descend  from  it  in  order  to  attack  you.  In  mountain 
warfare,  the  assailant  has  always  the  disadvantage.  Even  in  offensive 
warfare,  in  the  field,  the  great  secret  consists  in  defensive  combats,  and 
in  obliging  the  enemy  to  attack.^ 

13.  Wellington  '  in  the  Pyrenees '  saved  Coimbra,  forced  the  enemy 
into  a  narrow,  intricate,  and  ravaged  coimtry,  and,  with  an  inferior  force, 

^  Life  of  Napoleon.  '  Kapolcon. 
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turned  him  out  of  every  strong  position ;  and  this,  by  a  series  of  move- 
ments, based  on  the  soundest  principles  of  M-ar.  For,  noting  the  skill 
and  tenacity  with  which  Massena  and  Key  clung  to  every  league  of 
ground  and  every  ridge  defensible,  against  superior  numbers,  he  seiied 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountains  by  Picton*s  flank  march  on  the  13th ; 
and  again  by  Cole's  on  the  14th ;  and  thus,  continually  menacing  the 
passes  in  rear  of  the  French,  obliged  them  to  abandon  positions  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  forced:  and  tliis  method  of  turning  the 
strength  of  the  country  to  profit,  is  the  true  key  to  mountain  warfare. 
He  who  receives  battle  in  the  hiUs  has  always  the  advantage ;  and  he 
who  first  seizes  the  important  points  chooses  his  own  field  of  battle.' 

14  In  the  military  work,  entitled  "  Campagne  de  1799,  en  Allemagne 
et  en  Suisse,"  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  by  the  Archduke 
Charles,  the  author  thus  expresses  himself : — "  The  theoiy  of  mountain 
warfare  has  perliaps  never  been  so  clearly  and  forcibly  developed  as 
during  the  campaign  of  1799,  where  the  belligerent  armies  were  dis* 
pnting  for  the  possession  of  the  elevated  countries  of  Europa  This 
period,  which  was  particularly  celebrated  by  the  course  of  the 
operations,  gives  a  new  interest  to  the  campaign.  Instead  of  crossing 
the  heights  in  lines  parallel  to  the  original  positions,  as  is  usually  done 
in  countries  of  this  nature,  where  it  is  only  requisite  to  cross  the  first 
chain  to  attack  another  parallel  to  this  one,  or  descend  in  the  plain 
beyond,  the  army  started  in  the  positions  which  cut  peqiendiculariy  the 
range  of  mountains,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  them  by 
over-running  the  chain  throughout  its  length,  and  following  the  direction 
of  its  branches."  The  events  which  succeeded  these  morements,  led  to 
the  following  observations : 

(1)  That  the  position  of  the  plains  prepares  and  secures^  with 
reference  to  strategy,  the  occupation  of  the  mountains. 

(2)  That  the  march  of  columns  of  any  strength,  and,  in  consequence, 
that  of  the  line  of  operations,  cannot  be  made  except  through  the 
principal  valleys. 

(3)  That  a  system  of  passive  defence,  does  not  fulfil  its  object,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  attacking  the  enemy  who  advancea 
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(4)  Tliat,  for  an  attack  to  succeed,  it  should  be  directed  at  the  same 
time  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the  heights  which  border  them ;  and  that, 
to  decide  which  of  these  two  directions  leads  to  the  real  attack,  depends 
upon  the  nature -of  the  ground  and  the  respective  position&"^ 

1 5.  Jomini  points  out : — ''  That  mountainous  countries  are  particularly 
favourable  for  defence  when  the  war  is  a  national  one,  in  which  the 
whole  people  rise  up  to  defend  their  homes  with  the  obstinacy  which 
enthusiasm  for  a  holy  cause  imparts:  every  advance  is  then  deariy 
bought.  But  to  be  successful  it  is  always  necessary  that  the  people  he 
sustained  by  a  disciplined  force,  more  or  less  numerous :  without  this 
they  must  finally  peld,  like  the  heroes  of  Stanz  and  of  the  TjrroL"* 

16.  Napier  alluding  to  the  guerilla  warfare,  earned  on  in  Spain 
against  the  invaders,  remarks : — "  That  the  guerilla  system  could  never 
seriously  effect  the  progress  of  the  French,  is  proved  by  the  fact^  that 
the  constant  aim  of  the  principal  chiefs  was  to  introduce  the  customs  of 
r^ular  troops ;  and  their  success  against  the  enemy  was  proportionate 
to  their  progress  in  discipline  and  organization.  There  were  not  less 
than  50,000  of  these  irregular  soldiers,  at  one  time,  in  Spain ;  and  so 
severely  did  they  press  upon  the  country  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  a 
truth  that  if  the  English  army  had  abandoned  the  contest,  one  of  the 
surest  means  by  which  the  French  could  have  gained  the  goodwill  of 
the  nation  would  have  been  the  extirpating  of  the  partidas.  Never- 
theless, one  great  and  unquestionable  advantage  was  derived  by  the 
regular  armies,  and  especially  by  the  British,  from  the  existence  of  these 
bands.  The  French  corps  could  never  communicate  with  each  other, 
nor  combine  their  movements,  except  by  the  slow  method  of  sending 
ofi&cers  with  strong  escorts ;  whereas,  their  adversaries  could  correspond 
by  post,  and  even  by  telegraph,  an  advantage  equal  to  a  reinforcement 
of  30,000  men."3 

17.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  security  from  surprise,  for 
in  mountainous  country  it  is  often  practicable  for  an  enemy  to  steal  up 
unseen  and  thus  make  a  sudden  attack.  Mountain  batteries,  therefore, 
should  always  have  a  tolerably  strong  escort  of  infantry  detailed  to 
them ;  part  of  the  escort  should  remam  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  guns,  and  the  remainder  occupy  the  paths  or  other  means  of 

»  Jervis.  «  Chap.  III.,  Art.  38.  >  Xapier,  Vol.  II. 


access  to  the  position  to  the  flanks  and  rear,  wlien  the  paths  are  not 
visible  from  the  ))attery.  The  selection  of  suitable  positions  for  guns^ 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  ground,  is  more  difficult  in  mountainous 
than  in  an  open  or  sliglitly  intersected  countiy;  it  requires  special 
dexterity,  experience,  and  a  sharp  and  practised  eye,  accustomed  to  the 
peculiarities  of  mountain  formations ;  these  the  battery  commander  must 
attain  by  study  of  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  lay  himself  open  to  repeated 
surprises  and  embarrassuients  without  end  in  the  command  and  employ- 
ment  of  his  battery  on  service.  The  best  method  of  practising  and 
preparing  such  batteries  for  service  is  to  quarter  them  in  mountainous 
localities  in  time  of  peace.  When  a  mountain  brigade  in  advancing 
comes  upon  an  enemy  and  it  is  decided  to  attack  him,  the  guns  are 
immediately  unpacked  and  put  together.  The  battery  commander, 
having  received  his  instructions  from  the  Brigadier,  meanwhile  selects 
a  position  for  the  liattery  such  as  to  enable  it  to  develop  a  satisfaetoiy 
fire,  and  such  that  its  fire  shall  be  liable  to  interruption  by  the  advance 
of  the  infantry  at  the  latest  possible  period.    The  guns  are  then  lnt>ught 

up  to  the  position  by  the  detadmients  and  open  fire. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

If  our  own  troops  retreat,  the  battery  should  be  brought  back  to  a 
position  several  hundred  yards  to  the  rear:  that  position  should  be 
particularly  selected  as  one  admitting  of  being  long  held  and  of  a 
continuous  fire.  In  such  changes  of  position,  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  guns  should  be  laden  on  the  mules  or  noti  must  be  decided  by  the 
style  of  engagement  and  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  geneimlly  speaking, 
the  guns  should  be  taken  back  by  hand.* 


Section  IL 
DEFILES. 


1.    The  general  rule  to  be  observeil  in  the  operation  of  the  attack  of 
a  defile,  ifi  that  it  is  not  safe  to  attack  one  however  open,  so  long  as  the 
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heights  on  each  side  are  occupied  by  the  enemy.  A  defile  may  consist, 
however,  of  a  mountain  gorge  where  the  bordering  cliffs  may  be  in- 
accessible on  both  sides,  or  on  one  side  only.  Or  it  may  be  a  moimtain 
pass  where  the  heights  on  both  sides  are  accessible  and  of  equal  height^ 
or  where,  both  being  accessible,  one  side  conmiands  the  other.  All  these 
cases  demand  different  dispositions.  In  the  case  where  a  road  is 
hemmed  in  between  mountains  on  one  side,  and  a  lake  or  unfoidable 
river  on  the  other,  the  lake  or  river  is  the  same  in  principle  and  effect 
as  if  it  were  an  inaccessible  cliff.^ 

2.  Where  the  bordering  heights  of  a  defile  are  inaccessible,  it 
becomes  a  question  with  the  assailants  whether  they  will  attack  and 
carry  the  gorge  by  main  force,  or  whether  they  wiU  await  the  effect  of 
a  turning  movement  which  would  compel  the  enemy  to  abandon  his 
position  without  fighting.  The  decision  must  be  governed  by  the 
strength  of  the  position,  or  by  the  time  which  the  turning  movement 
would  occupy.* 

3.  Where  a  defile  is  bordered  by  accessible  heights  of  equal  eleva- 
tion, three  columns  of  attack  must  be  formed,  and  the  assault  of  the 
heights  on  each  side  must  precede  that  of  the  gorge,  which  last  must 
not  be  made  until  the  flanking  columns  shall  have  acquired  a  firm 
footing  on  the  heights.  The  advance  of  these  last  along  the  heights 
will  render  untenable  the  position  of  the  defenders  of  the  gorge  itself, 
which  may  then  be  safely  entered  by  the  centre  column,  the  latter 
regulating  its  advance  tlirough  the  gorge  by  that  of  the  flanking  columns 
on  the  heights  above.  When  a  defile  is  bordered  by  accessible  heights, 
one  of  which  decidedly  commands  the  other,  two  columns  of  attack 
might  be  sufiicient,  although  it  woidd  still  be  more  prudent  to  sweep 
both  sides.* 

4.  But  an  army  charged  with  the  defence  of  a  defile  would  not 
usually  oppose  any  serious  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  into 
the  defile.  Although  the  general  might  barricade  the  gorge  and  occupy 
the  enclosing  heights  by  flanking  troops,  this  would  only  be  as  a  sort 
of  advanced  post.  His  main  defensive  position  would  be  in  rear  of  the 
defile ;  because  his  army  being  there  drawn  up  in  battle  an*ay  on  its 
proper  front,  could  act  in  all  its  parts  with  freedom,  and  would  be  able 
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to  overwhelm  the  enemy  as  he  issued  from  the  gorge  in  a  long  thin 
stream  of  troops,  before  the  successive  fractions  of  tlie  latter  could  form 
for  resistance.^ 

5.  Napier  remarking  on  the  defence  of  the  passage  of  defiles,  sajrs : — 
"  It  may  be  well  to  notice  an  error  relative  to  the  strength  of  mountain 
defiles,  common  enough  even  amongst  men  who,  with  some  experience, 
have  taken  a  contracted  view  of  their  profession.  From  such  persons  it 
is  usual  to  hear  of  narrow  passes,  in  whicli  the  greatest  multitudes  may 
be  resisted.  But,  without  stopping  to  prove  that  local  strength  is 
nothing,  if  the  flanks  can  be  turned  by  other  roads,  we  may  be  certain 
that  there  are  f^w  positions  so  difficult  as  to  render  superior  numbers 
of  no  avail,  ^\llere  one  man  can  climb  another  can,  and  a  good  and 
numerous  infantry  crowning  the  acclivities  on  the  right  and  left  of  a 
disputed  pass,  will  soon  oblige  the  defenders  to  retreat,  or  to  fight  on 
equal  terms.  If  this  takes  place  at  any  point  of  an  extended  front  of 
defiles,  such  as  those  f»f  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  dangerous  consequences 
to  the  whole  of  the  beaten  army  are  obvious.  Hence  such  passes  should 
only  be  consideretl  as  fixe<I  points,  around  which  an  army  should  operate 
freely  in  defence  of  more  exposed  positions,  for  defiles  are  doors,  the 
keys  of  which  are  on  the  summits  of  the  hills  around  them.  A  bridge 
is  a  defile,  yet  troops  are  posted,  not  in  the  middle,  but  liehind  a  bridge, 
to  defend  the  {lassage.  By  extending  this  principle,  we  sliall  draw  the 
greatest  advantages  from  the  strength  of  mountain  passes.  The  practice 
of  some  great  generals  may,  indeed,  lie  (|Uote<l  against  this  opinion; 
nevertheless,  it  seems  more  consonant  to  the  true  principles  of  war  to 
place  detachments  in  defiles,  and  keep  the  main  Ixxly  in  some  central 
point  liehind,  reaily  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy's  cohunns,  as 
they  issue  from  the  gorges  of  the  hills.*** 

6.  The  position  in  rear  of  a  defile  is  the  most  ailvantageous  one 
for  the  defender,  and  the  circumstances  nn»,  on  the  whole,  not  more 
favourable  t^)  him  than  they  are  unfavourable  to  the  enemy.  He 
embraces  the  mouth  of  the  defile  with  his  position,  he  is  possessed  of 
all  the  advantages  wliich  a  gn^ater  extent  of  front  afr«)nls,  he  commantts 
the  defile  an«l  its  exit  with  his  fire  and  lias  a  safe  n*treat.  This  situatitm 
is  all  the  more  favourable  wlien  the  defile  c*an  lie  enfiladed,  and  when 
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the  ground  in  front  of  it  can  be  commanded  by  artOlery  placed  in 
suitable  flank  positions,  and  this  is  usually  the  case,  especially  with 
bridges,  dikes  and  causeways.  Bridges  and  causeways  aie  most 
efPectively  defended  when  they  lie  at  the  concare  (bending  towards 
the  defender)  bend  of  a  river.^ 

7.  In  a  defile  the  position  of  afhirs  is  much  more  favourable  to  the 
defender  than  when  in  front  of  one,  because  the  assailiuit  cannot  make 
use  of  his  superior  strength,  nor  can  he  envelop  the  defender,  and  can 
only  advance  on  liim  with  an  equal  fipont;  to  the  latter,  also,  previously 
constructed  obstacles  and  other  means  of  fortifying  his  position  aie 
available.  Engagements  on  a  large  scale  cannot  take  place  in  a  defile, 
for  there  is  not  room  to  draw  up  many  troops  in  position.  They  are 
generally  fought  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time,  either  in  mountain 
passes,  in  forest  defiles  as  rear  guard  actions,  or  when  the  defile  is  long, 
roomy,  and  not  to  be  turned ;  the  employment  of  artillery,  however,  k 
only  to  be  recommended  in  the  rarest  instances,  and  when  employed  is 
seldom  of  much  use,  in  consequence  of  the  smaUness  of  the  field  of  view 
and  of  fire ;  its  participation  in  the  combat  must  be  renounced  if  the 
passage  is  narrow  and  rugged,  since  this  arm  experiences  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  away  from  such  a  position ;  and  it  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  most  dangerous  crisis  by  blocking  up  the  road  with  its  material 
Should  the  artillery,  nevertheless,  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  a  defile 
from  the  inside,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  minimum  of  pieces,  send 
back  all  unnecessary  waggons,  have  a  good  wide  road  for  retreat,  or  be 
prepared  to  expose  a  few  pieces  to  capture.  The  most  favourable  point 
for  a  position  is  that  where  the  defile  contracts  towards  the  enemy  and 
widens  out  to  the  rear,  where  the  ground  rises  gradually,  and  where  a 
side  defile,  opening  out  on  the  main  one,  offers  a  flanking  position ;  such 
a  side  defile  should  however,  have  a  safe  communication  -with  the  main 
defile.2 

8.  When  turning  a  defile  is  possible  without  great  loss  of  time, 
and  without  running  too  great  a  risk,  this  method  should  have  the 
preference,  as  the  least  bloody  and  the  most  promising  of  success ;  for 
if  it  is  undertaken  with  a  superior  force  it  must  always  place  the  defender 
in  a  very  precarious  position,  when  he  is  kept  in  play  in  front  and 
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simuluuieously  prevented  from  effecting  a  seasonable  retreat  in  tear. 
Where,  however,  the  defile  miist  be  forced,  a  superior  force  should  be 
placed  in  action  in  its  front,  and  this  force  sliould  be  especially  provided 
with  a  superior  artillery.^ 

9.  In  mountain  warfare,  engagements  take  place  chiefly  in  and  about 
defiles,  and  about  heights.  The  tactical  importance  of  a  defile  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  troops  who  wish  to  pass  it,  on  the  style  of  engage- 
ment, on  tlie  nature  of  the  ground  in  front  or  in  rear  of  the  defile,  and 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  defile.  In  general  the  defence  of  a  defile  is 
undertaken  from  the  rear :  rarely  from  tlie  front  or  from  the  inside.  A 
defensive  position  is  taken  up  in  front  of  a  defile  when  in  the  act  of 
retreating  or  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to  present 
unusual  advantages.  In  such  case  the  gims  should  take  poet  on  the 
flank  of  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire  on  the 
approaches  and  places  of  assembly  of  the  enemy,  and  to  ply  the  ground 
immediately  in  front  with  case  sliot.  The  gtms,  if  possible,  should  be 
under  artificial  or  natural  cover,  and  should  open  fire  as  soon  as  Uie 
enemy  comes  within  range.  If  our  own  troops  are  retreating,  the 
battery  should  perseveringly  continue  firing  as  fast  a^  possible  untU  the 
troops  have  passed  the  defile;  it  should  then  retreat  and  take  up  a 
position  some  800  yards  in  rear  of  the  defile  to  prevent  tlie  enemy  frmn 
debouching,  at  any  rate  to  delay  his  opening  fire  ns  long  as  possible. 
In  the  attack  of  an  enemy  in  a  defensive  position  in  front  of  a  defile 
the  guns  should  be  placed  in  position  short  of  the  most  effective  range, 
one  part  in  the  prolongation  of  the  defile  and  the  other  to  the  flank, 
thus  bringing  the  enemy  under  a  cross-fire.  The  attacking  guns  direct 
their  fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  enfilading  it ;  while  those  to  the 
flank  engage  the  guns  ])osted  in  defence.  High-angle  fire  of  common 
sheUs  against  the  inside  of  the  defile  and  against  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
low-angle  fire  for  enfilading  the  defile  and  against  the  troops  and  guns 
in  the  open,  will  be  found  most  suitable  to  the  <x^casioa  Ttie  ddence 
of  a  defile  by  gims  inmdr  it,  is  not  usually  undertaken,  for  the  retreat 
of  the  guns  is  generally  involved  in  difliculty.  Should,  however,  such 
a  position  have  been  taken  up.  the  gtinn  should  lie  placed  behind 
obstacles  to  liar  the  way;   they  should  continue  their  fire  until  the 
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close  approach  of  the  enemy  and  the  probability  of  losing  the  guns 
compel  them  to  retreat.  The  artillery  of  the  assailant  can  only  raiely 
be  used  inside  the  defile ;  but  when  so  used,  its  duty  is  to  cannonade 
the  position  of  the  enemy  in  the  defile,  as  well  as  any  bodies  of  troops 
or  ahattis  visible.  Fire  at  both  low  and  high  angles  of  common  shell  is 
that  best  calculated  to  destroy  obstacles  and  to  turn  out  troops  from 
behind  them.  The  ranges  may  vary  very  considerably  according  to  the 
length  and  other  conditions  of  the  defile.  In  defence  behind  a  defile  one 
part  of  the  guns  should  be  placed  behind  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  at  a 
distance  short  of  the  most  effective  range,  enfilading  the  length  of  the 
defile  and  commanding  the  ground  in  front  of  the  mouth;  so  as  to 
impede  the  debouchment  of  the  enemy's  troops  and  guns,  and  to  inflict 
on  him  the  greatest  possible  loss  at  the  moment  of  deployment  and 
coming  into  action :  the  other  part  takes  up  a  position  to  the  flank  and 
fijre  chiefly  upon  such  of  the  enemy's  troops  and  guns  as  succeed  in 
gaining  a  position  to  the  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  defile.  When  a 
considerable  part  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  has  passed  the  defile, 
the  defender  may  still  turn  the  balance  of  the  fight  to  his  advantage  by 
his  superiority  in  numbers,  and  by  an  energetic  attack.  The  artillery 
should  endeavour  to  shake  the  enemy  by  the  liveliest  fire  against  his 
front  and  flank  and  in  conjunction  with  the  infantry  endeavour  to  drive 
him  back  into  the  defile ;  this,  if  successful,  is  always  combined  with 
very  great  loss  to  the  enemy,  and  it  may  result  in  his  total  defeat 
The  assailant  who  has  to  pass  through  the  defile  should  bring  up  guns 
with  the  first  detachment  of  closely  formed  troops  to  the  front  of  the 
exit  of  the  defile.  Their  duty  is  to  fire  at  and  drive  back  the  guns  and 
troops  of  the  enemy  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  sortie  of  our  own  troops. 
To  engage  the  enemy's  artillery  successfully  the  assailant  should  support 
the  gims  in  action  by  others  in  positions  on  the  flank.  In  defending  a 
height,  the  artillery  should  in  the  first  instance  impede  the  enemy's 
advance  by  its  fire ;  to  this  end  it  should  place  itself  at  the  edge  of  the 
height,  it  should  fire  on  the  lines  of  access  to*  the  front  and  more 
particularly  on  those  points  where  the  advance  of  the  enemy  is  delayed 
by  difficulties  of  ground.       »♦»»♦»♦♦ 

The  attack  of  a  height  should  be  coiiunenced  by  artillery  firing  on 
and  endeavouring  to  silence  such  of  the  enemy's  guns  as  command  the 
roads  or  paths  giving  :\ccess  to  the  height.     ^AHien  the  troops  stonn  and 
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when  they  have  established  themselves  on  the  height,  the  guns  should 
follow  so  as  to  co-operate  in  a  further  advance  or  in  niaintaining  the 
ground  takea^ 

10.  In  the  defence  of  defiles  from  a  position  in  rear  of  the  mouth, 
the  artillery  is  the  most  effective  arm,  for  the  fire  of  its  pieces  com- 
manding the  defile  and  its  opening,  is  always  the  most  powerful  means 
of  impeding  the  passage  and  of  rendering  the  deployment  of  the  enemy's 
tioops  for  action  more  difficult  In  consequence  of  the  IsLtgd  space 
which  the  position  behind  a  defile  affords,  the  necessary  discretion  can 
be  used  as  to  placing  the  artillery,  and  a  reciprocal  support  of  all  three 
arms  may  be  expected.* 

11.  In  attacking  a  defile,  or  pass,  the  action  of  artilleiy  is  especiaUy 
important  For  the  narrow  space,  while  it  may  enable  its  occupants 
to  hold  the  ground  against  superior  forces  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  must 
limit  the  number  of  their  guns.  The  assailant  should  therefore  bring 
an  overpowering  artillery  fire  to  bear,  and,  while  the  fire  should  be 
oonveigent,  the  guns  should  be  spread  on  an  arc  as  wide  as  the  ground 
admits  of.* 

12.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  usages  of  war  to  allow  parks  or  batteries 
of  artillery  to  enter  a  defile,  unless  you  hold  the  furtlier  extremity.  In 
case  of  retreat,  tlie  guns  will  embarrass  your  movements  and  be  lost. 
They  should  be  left  in  possession  under  a  sufficient  esaort,  imtil  you  are 
master  of  the  opening.^ 


Th€  Khyber  pas9^  forced  by  the  BritM. 

13.  "Tlic  ui^ent  state  of  affairs  in  Affghanistau,  caused  General 
Pollock  ninth  8000  men  to  determine  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Khyber  pass,*  and  on  the  5th  April,  he  advanced.  This  tremendous 
defile  was  defended  by  aliout  10,000  brave  mountaineers,  thoroughly 
skilled  in  this  species  of  warfare.  Tliey  had  raised  a  strong  breastwork 
to  defend  the  narrow  entrance,  and  Uieir  bands  covered  all  the  rocky 
and  precipitous  heights  on  the  right  and  left,  where  they  could  take 
sure  aim  against  the  small  column,  whidi  alone  could  march  on  the 
road  beneath. 


Abovt  tan  mikt  wmI  oI  Pvluiwiir,  ezt«QdtBg  abowt  Uurij  auks  ia  a  wvttarlj  ocwne. 
^Mallir.  <TMib«t.  •Hand-Book.  •KspolsotL 
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Two  columns  were  formed^  of  twelve  companies  each.  •  ♦  ♦ 
Both  columns  m  the  face  of  a  determined  opposition,  which  they  over- 
came in  the  most  gallant  style,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  from 
the  crest  of  the  hill  In  this  achievement  they  were  much  aided  by 
♦  *  the  artillery,  who  threw  in  Shrapnel  shells 

wherever  opportunity  oflFered.  The  assailants  continued  to  drive  the 
opposing  force  from  height  to  height  till  they  had  cleared  the  whole 
range  as  far  as  Ali  Musjid  (a  small  fort).  Awed  by  the  success  of  these 
masterly  operations,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  barrier  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pass,  and  the  army,  with  treasure,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
marched  through  without  opposition. 

On  the  6th  Ali  Musjid  was  attacked,  and  possession  taken^  after  a 
slight  resistance.  A  full  command  was  thus  obtained  of  the  Ehyber 
pass,  and  the  route  lay  open  to  Jellalabad  and  into  the  interior  of 
CabuL"! 


Passage  of  the  Balkan,  by  tfie  Enssiam,  in  1829. 

14.  After  the  battle  of  Kulewtscha,  General  Diebitsch  encouraged 
by  this  and  other  circumstances,  determined  on  the  daring  step  of 
passing  the  Balkan,  in  preference  to  the  alternative  of  undertaking 
another  siege  to  secure  more  effectually  his  lines  of  communication. 
His  plan  being  formed  accordingly,  he  proceeded,  on  the  approach  of 
the  troops  hitherto  employed  in  reducing  Silistria,  to  make  a  more 
formidable  demonstration  against  Schumla.  So  closely  was  this  place 
invested,  that  the  Grand  Vizii*,  in  expectation  of  an  immediate  assault, 
recalled  a  portion  of  his  troops  from  the  mountain  passes,  to  aid  in  the 
defence  of  a  position  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  everything  depended. 
The  defenders  of  the  Balkan  being  thus  seriously  diminished,  it  only 
remained  to  attempt  the  passage  before  the  Grand  Yiziv  had  time  to 
discover  and  remedy  his  fatal  error.  In  order  to  complete  the  deception, 
10,000  men  under  General  Krassowski  were  to  press  Schumla  closely, 
whilst  the  main  force,  ^vith  an  effective  of  about  30,000  men,  feigned  a 
retreat  towards  Silistria ;  but  in  reality  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
the  Balkan  as  a  last  resource,  in  preference  to  retreating  across  the 

^  Murray. 
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Danube,  which  must  oUierwbe  have  been  the  only  alternative  remaining 
to  the  Rusnians.  On  reaching  Yeni  Bazar,  a  diHtance  of  about  six 
leagues,  General  Diebitsch  suddenly,  and  to  the  Turks  most  un- 
expectedly, turned  to  the  right  General  Roth,  with  thirty-two  guns, 
t6n  battalions  of  infantry,  sixteen  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  two 
regiments  of  Cossacks,  moved  on  Devna ;  General  Kiidiger,  with  another 
force,  reached  Kupriquoi,  whilst  General  Palilen,  with  seventeen 
battalions,  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  thirty  guns,  occupied  Yeni 
Baiar:  to  which  the  head-quarters  were  removed  on  the  18th  of  July. 
General  Roth  had,  in  the  mean  time,  ascertained  that  only  3000  Turks, 
with  twelve  guns,  were  encamped  at  Pod-Bashi,  on  the  Kamtschit 
The  advance  commenced  forthwith.  Eacli  soldier  was  provided  with 
four  dayB*  provisions,  and  ten  more  were  carried  in  the  waggons  attached 
to  each  regiment  General  Roth  found  the  Kamtschit  almost  un- 
defended, and  advancing  to  Dalgurado,  carrie<I  the  works  on  the  height 
at  that  place ;  while  Rudiger  easily  turned  and  drove  1000  Turks  from 
Oxmyele,  where  he  took  four  guns  and  some  of  their  baggage.  A  bridge 
was  then  thrown  over  the  Kamtschit  and  on  the  19th,  head-quarters 
were  established  at  Dervish-Jowan.  General  Krassowsld  had  orders 
to  assault  and  carry  Schumla,  in  case  the  Grand  Viiir  should  pursue  the 
Russians,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  his  force;  but  the  moment  that 
Rescbid  I^ha  became  aware  of  the  real  object  (»f  (reneral  Diebitsch, 
he  detached  10,000  men  to  intercept  him  at  the  pass  of  the  Kamtschit, 
which  he  hoped  was  still  maintained.  But  the  handful  of  men  who 
occupied  that  post,  only  120  in  all,  could  not  offer  any  real  resistance, 
the  Russians  therefore  had  already  jiassed  the  briilge  in  question,  as 
well  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  country  in  advance,  and  were  far 
on  the  road  towards  Eski  Bashli  before  the  Cvrand  Vizir's  move  was 
made.  Head-<{uarter8,  in  fact,  reached  this  place  in  nine  da}*s  from 
Schumla.  In  the  mean  time,  (fcneral  Roth  ndvanivd  along  the  coast 
of  the  Black  sea  to  Misivri,  which  capitulatetl  on  his  uppnmch ;  and  he 
was  thus  enableil  U»  pu-sh  on  to  IV>nrgn.s  and  o])i*n  a  conununication 
witli  the  fleet.  Tlie  figurative  com|)ari.son  of  the  nuuilK*r  of  Diebitscirs 
army  to  the  leaves  ot'  the  forcnt.  whii-h  hml  l>een  q>nNul  by  the  rciMirts 
of  the  Bulgarians,  acted  like  magic ;  Aidcw,  with  all  its  stores,  was 
abandoneil,  in  conse«{uence,  by  the  retreating  Turks.  They  were  taken 
so  com[>letely  by  surprise,  that  they  hail  not  even  offered  any  substantial 
rcsistauco  to  the  conp  de  9Ham  marob  by  which  the  principal  passes  of 
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the  formidable  barrier  of  the  Hsbdius  had  been  already  sealed.  At  this 
juncture,  the  posts  occupied  by  General  Diebitsch  covered  about  800 
miles  of  country,  viz,  from  Bourgas  to  the  vicinity  of  Selimnia^  and 
again  from  Tschenga  to  Omar  Faki;  with  the  additional  serious  dis- 
advantage of  a  long  line  of  communication  with  the  Danube,  which 
might  be  cut  off.  In  fact,  the  latter  consideration,  together  with  the 
reported  junction  of  Hussein  Peisha  and  the  Grand  Yizfr,  caused  such 
uneasiness,  that  General  Diebitsch  concentrated  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
force,  and  made  a  retrograde  movement  on  Selimnia  with  25,000  men 
and  ninety-six  pieces  of  artillery.  But,  instead  of  encountering  the  ex- 
pected army,  he  only  found  a  small  force  of  cavalry  posted  near  the 
town,  which  gave  way,  after  a  smart  affair,  and  the  place  was  occupied 
General  Diebitsch  now  left  a  force  to  secure  his  communications,  and 
resuming  his  advance  forth^dth,  he  encamped  before  Adrianople  on  the 
19th  of  August  in  three  divisions,  with  the  right  of  the  army  leaning 
on  the  river  Tschenga.  Although  the  city  was  not  fortified,  and  is, 
moreover,  a  good  deal  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  Derbent  heights  and 
other  commanding  groimd,  the  town  might  have  afforded  a  strong  paM 
d'appui  for  defence ;  since  those  quarters  which  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  rivers  Tonclia,  the  Maritza,  and  Adra,  could  have 
successively  offered  serious  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  an  enemy. 
But  no  preparations  whatever  had  been  made  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
hasty  capitulation  enabled  the  Russians  to  enter  Adrianople  on  the 
following  morning.  The  coup  de  main  thus  successfully  accomplished, 
and  the  retreat  of  some  20,000  Turks  on  Constantinople,  had  given 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  ancient  capital  of  European  Turkey 
to  the  enemy ;  but  this  had  not  been  accomplished  without  serious  loss : 
10,000  men  had  perished  in  ten  days  during  their  mountain  march,  from 
fatigue  and  sickness,  and  great  as  well  as  unexpected  advantages  were 
not  imattended  by  causes  for  deep  and  serious  consideration.^ 


The  jyass  of  the  Somosierra,  forced  by  Napoleon, 

15.     The  foot  of  the  Somosierra,  on  the  French  patroles  reaching  it, 
on  the  21st,  was  being  intrenched  in  the  gorge  of  the  mountains  by 

^  Gea  F.  R.  Chcsney. 
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above  GOOO  men.     Na])oleoii,  having  resolved  to  force  the  Somosierra, 
and  reach  the  capital  before  Castanoe  could  arrive  there ;  ou  the  30th, 
the  French  advanced  guard  reached  the  foot  of  the  Somosierra.     General 
St  Juan,  whose    force   now  amounted    to   10    or   12,000    men,  was 
judiciously  i>osted ;   sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  planted  in  the  neck  of 
the  pass,  swept  the  road  along  the  whole  ascent,  which  was  exceedingly 
steep  and  favourable  for  the  defence.    The  infantry  were  advantageously 
placed  on  the  right  and  left,  in  lines,  one  above  another,  and  some 
intrenchments  made  in  the  more  open  parts  strengthened  the  whole 
position.    At  daybreak,  three  French  liattalions  attiicked  St  Juan's  right, 
three  more  assailed  his  left,  and  as  many  marched  along  the  causeway  in 
the  centre,  six  guns  supported  the  last  column.     The  French  wings  soon 
spread  over   the  mountain-side,  and  commenced  a  warm  skirmishing 
fire.    At  this  moment  Napoleon  arrived.     lie  rode  into  the  mouth  of 
the  pass,  and  attentively  examined  the  scene  before  him.    The  infantry 
were  making  no  progress ;  a  thick  fog  mixed  with  smoke  hung  upon  the 
ascent ;  suddenly,  as  if  by  inspiration,  he  ordered  the  Polish  lancers  of 
his  guard  to  cluiige  up  the  causeway,  and  seize  the  Spanish  battery. 
Tlie  first  sc[uailron  was  thrown  into  confusion,  by  a  fire  which  levelled 
the  foremost  ranks,     (fencral  Krazinski  rallie<l  them  in  a  moment,  and 
under  cover  of  the  smoke,  and  the  thick  vapours  of  the  morning,  the 
regiment,  with  a  fresh  im|>etus,  jtroceeded  briskly  uj)  the  mountain, 
sword  in  hand.      As  those  gallant  horsemen  ]>ai»sed,  all  the  Spanish 
infantr\'  fireil.  and  tied  from  tlie  intrenchments  on  e^ich  side,  towanls 
the  suumiit  of  the  causeway ;  so  that,  when  the  Poles  fell  in  among 
the  gunners,  and  took  the  batter}',  the  whole  S{Hinish  army  was  in 
flight,    al>andonin<^    arms,    ammunition,    baggage,  and    a    number    of 
prisoners.     Thi.s  suqirising  exploit,  in  the  glon*  it  lonferrwl  ujKin  one 
party,  and   the   di.'«gnK'e   it  heaped   u|K>n   the    other,  can    hardly   be 
]iarallt*led  in  the  annals  of  war.     It  is  indited  almost  incnnlible,  even 
to  X\\it»e  wlio  are  >u'<|uainteil  with  S{)anish  annius  tlmt  a  {KM»ition.  in 
itself  nearly  impregnable,  and  defemk*il  by  ll!,4MHi  iiK>n  should,  without 
any  iMUiii*.  but  nien*ly  from  a  deIilK?nite  sense  <»f  dangir,  W»  abantlonetl, 
at  the  wild  charj^e  of  a  f<*w  s«[ua«lron.*i.  whirh   two  rnni|mnii*s  of  ginnl 
infantr}*  wouhl  have  eflectually  ^loppc<^.     •••••• 

•         •         •         •         •         The  chaigi»  of  the  Pol«»>.  \if\\i»il  as  a  simple 

militar}'  oi>eration.  wa--*  extravagantly  fooli*»h.  but  takvu  as  the  tv?«uU  of 
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Napoleon's  sagacious  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  Spanish  troops^  and 
his  promptitude  in  seizing  the  advantage,  offered  by  the  smoke  and  fog 
that  clung  to  the  side  of  the  mountain,  it  was  a  felicitous  example  of 
intuitive  genius.^ 


Attack  on  the  pa^s  of  Biar,  by  the  Fretich, 

16.  "  Murray's  final  position  with  the  Allies,  was  about  three  miles, 
from  the  pass  of  Biar.  His  left,  composed  of  Whittingham's  Spaniards, 
W8W  intrenched  on  a  nigged  Sierra  ending  abruptly  above  Castalla, 
which,  with  its  old  castle  crowning  an  isolated  sugar-loaf  hill,  closed 
the  right  of  that  wing  and  was  occupied  in  strength  by  Mackenzie's 
division. 

"The  advanced  guard,  in  the  pass  of  Biar,  about  2500  men 
was  composed  of  two  Italian  regiments  and  a  battalion  of  the  27th 
British ;  two  companies  of  German  riflemen,  a  troop  of  foreign  hussars 
and  six  guns,  four  of  which  were  mountain  pieces.  The  ground  was 
very  strong  and  difi&cult,  but  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  French, 
having  concentrated  in  front  of  the  pass,  their  skirmishers  swarmed  up 
the  steep  rocks  on  either  flank,  with  a  surprising  \dgour  and  agility,  and 
when  they  had  gained  the  summit,  the  supporting  columns  advanced. 
Then  the  Allies,  who  had  fought  with  resolution  for  about  two  hours, 
abandoned  the  pass  with  the  loss  of  two  guns  and  about  thirty  prisoners, 
retreating  however  in  good  order  to  the  main  position,  for  they  were  not 
followed  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  defile. 

"  Murray  had  only  occupied  his  ground  the  night  before,  but  he  had 
studied  it  and  intrenched  it  in  parts.  His  right  wing  was  quite  refused, 
and  so  well  covered  by  the  barranco  that  nearly  all  the  troops  could 
have  been  employed  as  a  reserve  to  the  left  wing,  which  was  also  very 
strongly  posted  and  presented  a  front  about  two  miles  in  extent.  But 
notwithstanding  the  impregnable  strength  of  the  gromid  the  English 
general  shrunk  from  the  contest,  and  while  the  head  of  the  French 
column  was  advancing  from   the   defile  of  Biar,  tlirice  he  gave   his 

*  Napior,  Vol.  I. 
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Quartcr-Master-General  orders  to  put  the  army  iii  ix*ta*at,  and  the  hust 
time  80  preremptorily,  that  obedience  nuust  have  ensued  if  at  that 
moment  the  firing  between  the  picketa  and  the  French  light  troo|>s 
had  not  begun. 

"  The  Frencli  general  seeing  his  principal  column  overthrown,  and  at 
every  point  having  the  worst  of  the  fight>  made  two  secondaiy  attacks 
to  cover  the  rallying  of  the  defeated  columns ;  but  these  also  failing,  his 
army  was  separated  into  three  parts,  namely  the  beaten  troops  wliich 
were  in  great  confusion,  tlie  reserve  on  the  minor  heights  from  whence 
the  attacking  columns  had  advanced,  and  the  cavalry  far  on  the  left  of 
the  plain. 

"  An  able  commander  having  a  superior  force,  and  the  Allies  were 
certainly  the  most  numerous,  would  never  have  suffered  the  pass  of  Biar 
to  be  forced  on  the  12th,  or  if  it  were  forced,  he  would  have  had  his 
army  well  in  hand  behind  it,  ready  to  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  French 
column  as  it  issued  into  the  low  ground. 

"  Suchet  violated  several  of  the  most  important  maxims  of  art  For 
without  an  ade([uate  object,  he  fought  a  battle,  having  a  defile  in  his 
rear,  and  on  ground  where  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  superior,  could 
not  act  Neither  the  general  state  of  the  French  affairs,  nor  the 
partictdar  circumstances,  invited  a  decisive  offensive  movement  at  the 
time,"* 
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CHAPTER   11. 

Section  I. 

PASSAGE    OF    EIVEES. 

1.  The  passage  of  a  river  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  is  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  that  an  army  can  be  called  on  to  execute.  It  may 
be  performed  either  by  open  force  or  by  stratagem.  In  the  first  case, 
the  enemy  is  driven  as  far  as  possible  from  the  opposite  shore,  by  a 
brisk  cannonade,  and  troops  are  then  pushed  over  in  boats  or  on  rafts, 
in  suflficient  force  to  keep  him  in  check  during  the  construction  of  the 
bridge.  In  the  second  case,  superior  forces  are  to  be  assembled  on  one 
or  more  points  of  the  river — carriages  and  boats  are  to  be  collected — 
batteries  thrown  up,  and,  in  short,  every  possible  demonstration  is  to 
be  made,  to  persuade  the  enemy  that  a  passage  will  be  attempted  at 
one  of  those  points.  When  he  has  concentrated  his  forces  to  oppose 
the  anticipated  attack,  the  pontoons,  or  boats,  may  be  removed  during 
the  night  to  a  distance  of  some  leagues,  and  be  ready  for  throwing  over 
the  bridge  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Field  artillery  accompany  the  pontoon 
train,  and  take  post  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  so  as  to  give  a  cross-fire 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  intended  bridge.  Large  bodies  of  troops 
are  immediately  passed  over,  to  occupy  every  favourable  point  of  the 
opposite  bank,  and  drive  off  the  enemy .^ 

2.  The  passage  of  a  river  itself,  is  a  Uctical  operation;  but  the 
detennination  of  the  point  of  passage  may  have  an  important  connection 
mth  all  the  operations  taking  place  witliin  the  theatre  of  the  war.  The 
passage  of  the  Rliine  by  General  Moreau,  in  1800,  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  tliis  remark.  Napoleon,  a  more  skilful 
strategist  than  Moreau,  desired  hmi  to  cross  at  Schafifhausen  in  order  to 
take  Kray's  whole  amiy  in  reveree,  to  reach  Ulm  before  him,  to  cut  him 
off  from  Austria  and  hurl  him  back  upon  the  Main.  Moreau,  who  had 
already  a  bridge  at  Basle,  prefeiTed  passing,  with  greater  convenience  to 
his  army,  in  front  of  the  enemy,  to  turning  his  extreme  left.  The 
tactical  advantages   seemed   to   his   mind   much   more   sm*e   than   the 

^  MacAulay. 
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fttmtegical ;  he  preferretl  the  certainty  of  a  partial  success  to  the  risk 
attending  a  victor}'  which  would  have  l)een  a  decisive  one.  In  the  same 
campaign,  Napoleon's  {lassage  of  the  Po  is  another  example  of  the  high 
strategic  importance  of  the  choice  of  the  point  of  crossing.  The  army 
of  the  resen^e,  after  the  engagement  of  the  Chinsella,  could  either  march 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  to  Turin,  or  croas  the  river  at  Crescentino 
and  march  directly  to  (lenoa.  Napoleon  preferred  to  cross  the  Ticino, 
enter  Milan,  effect  a  junction  with  Moncey  who  was  approaching  with 
20,000  men  by  the  Saint  (rothard  pass,  then  to  cross  the  Po  at  Piacenza, 
expecting  to  get  U*fore  Mclas  more  certainly  in  tliat  direction  than  if  he 
came  down  too  soon  upon  his  line  of  retreat.  Tlie  passage  of  the 
Danube  at  Donauwerth  and  Ingoldstadt  in  1805,  was  a  very  similar 
operation.  The  direction  chosen  for  the  passage  was  the  prime  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  Mack's  army.  Tlie  proper  strategic  point  of  passage 
is  easily  determined  by  recollecting  the  principles  laid  down  in  Article 
19  (vide  decisive  {nnnta  of  a  theatre  of  war);  and,  it  is  here  only 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  tliat  in  crossing  a  river,  as  in  every 
other  operation,  there  are  permanent  or  geographical  decisive  points,  and 
others  which  are  relative  or  eventual,  depending  on  the  distribution  of 
the  hostile  forces.  If  the  point  selected  combines  strategic  advantages 
with  the  tactical,  no  other  point  can  be  better ;  but  if  the  locality 
presents  obstacles  exceedingly  difficult  to  pass,  another  must  be  chosen, 
and  in  making  the  new  selection  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
direction  of  the  movement  as  nearly  as  possible  coincident  with  the  true 
strategic  direction.  Independently  of  the  general  combinations,  which 
exercise  a  great  influence  in  fixing  the  point  of  passage,  there  is  still 
another  consideration,  connected  with  the  locality  itself.  The  best 
position  is  that  where  the  army  after  crossing  can  take  its  front  of 
operations  and  line  of  battle  perpendicular  to  the  river,  at  least  for  the 
first  marches,  without  being  forced  to  separate  into  several  corps  moving 
upon  different  lines.  This  advantage  will  also  save  it  the  danger  of 
fighting  a  Imttle  with  a  river  in  rear,  as  happened  to  Napoleon  at 
Essling.' 

'A.    When  the  enemy's  army  is  covered  by  a  river,  upon  which  he 
holds  .^veral  UUit^f-ponh,  do  not  attack  it  in  front.     Tliis  would  divide 
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your  force,  and  expose  you  to  be  turned.  Approach  the  river  in  echelon 
of  columns,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  leading  column  shall  be  the  only 
one  the  enemy  can  attack,  without  ofifering  you  his  flank.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  your  light  troops  occupy  the  bank ;  and  when  you  have  decided 
on  the  point  of  passage,  rush  upon  it  and  fling  across  your  bridge. 
Observe,  that  the  point  of  passage  should  be  always  at  a  distance  from 
the  leading  echelon,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy .^ 

4.  From  the  moment  you  are  master  of  a  position  which  commands 
the  opposite  bank,  facilities  are  acquired  for  efiecting  the  passage  of  the 
river;  above  all,  if  this  position  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  place  upon  it 
artiQery  in  force.  This  advantage  is  diminished  if  the  river  is  more 
than  300  toises  (or  600  yards),  in  breadth,  because  the  distance  being 
out  of  the  range  of  grape,  it  ia  easy  for  the  troops  which  defend 
the  passage  to  line  the  bank,  and  get  xmder  cover.  Hence  it  follows 
that  if  the  grenadiers,  ordered  to  pass  the  river  for  the  protection  of  the 
bridge,  should  reach  the  other  side,  they  would  be  destroyed  by  the  fire 
of  the  enemy;  because  his  batteries,  placed  at  the  distance  of  200 
toises  from  the  landing,  are  capable  of  a  most  destructive  effect  although 
removed  above  500  toises  from  the  batteries  of  the  crossing  force. 
Thus  the  advantage  of  the  artiQery  would  be  exclusively  his.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  passage  is  impracticable,  imless  you  succeed  in 
surprising  the  enemy,  and  are  protected  by  an  intermediate  island,  or 
unless  you  are  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  an  angle  in  the  river,  to 
establish  a  cross-fire  upon  his  works.  In  this  case,  the  island  or  angle 
forms  a  natural  tete-de-pont,  and  gives  the  advantage  in  artillery  to  the 
attacking  army.  When  a  river  is  less  than  60  toises  (or  120  yards), 
in  breadth,  and  you  have  a  post  upon  the  other  side,  the  troops  which 
are  thrown  across  derive  such  advantages  from  the  protection  of  your 
artillery,  that,  liowever  small  the  angle  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  bridge.  In  this  case  the 
most  skilful  generals,  when  they  have  discovered  the  project  of  their 
adversary,  and  brought  their  own  army  to  the  point  of  crossing,  usually 
content  themselves  with  opposing  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  by  forming 
a  semicircle  round  its  extremity,  as  round  the  opening  of  a  defile,  and 
removing  to  the  distance  of  300  or  400  toises  from  the  fire  of  the 
opposite  side.^ 

^  Napoleon.  *  Ihiff. 
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5.  An  increase  in  the  width  of  the  river,  increases  in  some  respects 
the  difficulties  of  the  assaiknt,  by  augmenting  the  difficulty  of  throwing 
a  bridge,  without,  however,  materially  altering  the  case.  The  first 
requisite  for  crossing  is  to  establish  some  tioofs  on  the  further  bank 
to  cover  the  passage  of  the  rest  And  this  object  will  be  greatly  aided 
if  artillery  from  the  assailant's  bank  can  bring  such  an  effective  fire  to 
bear  on  the  defender's  infantry,  which  may  seek  to  overwhelm  those 
troops,  as  to  keep  it  at  a  distance  and  prevent  it  from  manoeuvring,  and 
also  crush  any  l^atteries  which  the  enemy  may  attempt  to  establish  to 
prevent  the  jmssage.  Thus,  under  the  conditions  of  artillery  up  to  ten 
years  ago,  if  a  river  were  only  200  yanls  wide,  a  defenders  infantry 
assailing  the  first  troops  tliat  passed  over  would  be  liable  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  fire  of  the  guns  on  the  hither  bank.  But  if  the  river  were 
800  yanls  wide,  not  oidy  would  the  fire  on  the  enemy's  infantry  at  that 
range  \ye  less  certain  and  effective,  (since  neither  case  shot  from  field 
gims,  nor  grape  frcnn  guns  of  position,  would  reach  it),  but  the  defender's 
batteries  established  at  600  yards  from  the  river  would  play  effectively 
on  the  head  of  the  bridge  and  the  troops  covering  it,  while  their 
distance — 1400  vards — from  the  assailant's  bank  would  secure  them 
from  lieing  overwhelmed  by  superior  fire.  Tliese  conditions  have  been 
altered,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the  assailant  by  the  improvement  in 
weapons.  For  though  the  relations  of  the  opposing  batteries  might 
remain  unaltered,  yet  the  infantry  from  the  one  bank  could  now  bring 
an  effective  fire  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades  on  the  other ;  and  thus  the 
largest  force — which,  by  the  conditions  of  the  case,  it  is  supposed  the 
assailant  would  always  bring  to  bear  at  the  point  of  passage, — would 
prevail  If  French  troops  crossing  from  Piacenza,  and  English  troops 
thrown  over  the  Douro  at  Oporto,  in  both  cases  far  beyond  the  range  of 
their  comrades'  muskets,  coidd  by  surprise  establish  themselves  and 
cover  the  passage,  much  more  would  such  enterprises  l)e  likely  to 
succeed  when  the  first  troops  should  be  supported  by  the  fiie  of  the 
army  on  the  other  bank.  And  another  circumstanoe  in  favour  of  the 
assailant  is,  that  a  large  river  will  generally  be  navigable,  and  it  and 
its  tributaries  will  in  most  cases  furnish  a  number  of  large  boats 
sufficient  to  thn>w  at  once  on  the  opposite  Wnk  a  force  capaUe  of  main- 
taining itself.  Tlie  iii»«.se»sion  by  the  defender  of  fortrti^ned  or  brid«:e- 
hea<ls  prin^'  tlu*  rotiitmintl  «if  l¥»th  sides  of  ji  bri»ltr«»  uiotljHt^  thr  rou- 
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ditions  of  passing  a  river.  If  they  exist  on  the  flanks  of  a  line  of 
operation,  it  wUl  generally  be  impossible  to  pass  the  river  on  a  flank ; 
for  the  force  attempting  the  turning  movement  must  pass  completely 
round  the  fortified  passage  before  it  could  aid  in  the  attack  on  another 
passage  not  so  guarded.  Therefore,  in  such  a  case  the  passage  will  be 
sought  on  the  front  of  the  defensive  line.  And  if  the  defender  be 
entirely  restricted  to  the  defensive,  he  will  still  be  probably  unable  to 
prevent  the  passage.  The  possession  of  the  bridge-head  of  Mannheim 
did  not  prevent  the  French  from  crossing  the  Shine ;  and  even  on  the 
short  line  of  the  Mincio  the  fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera 
did  not  prevent  the  Allies  from  crossing  between  them  in  1859.  Their 
value  to  the  defensive  army  will  consist  principally  in  the  facility  and 
support  they  would  aflbrd  to  it  in  assuming  the  offensive  against  the 
enemy  on  his  own  bank :  and  the  degree  of  their  influence  must  depend 
on  their  position.^ 
6.    Jomini  gives  the  following  general  rules  to  be  observed  : — 

"  (1)  It  is  essential  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  point  of  passage, 
that  he  may  not  accumulate  an  opposing  force  there.  In  addition  to  the 
strategic  demonstrations,  false  attacks  must  be  made  near  the  real  one,  to 
divide  the  attention  and  means  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  half  of 
the  artillery  should  be  employed  to  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  at  the 
points  where  the  passage  is  not  to  be  made,  whilst  perfect  silence  should 
be  preserved  where  the  real  attempt  is  to  be  made. 

"  (2)  The  construction  of  the  bridge  should  be  covered  as  much  as 
possible  by  troops  sent  over  in  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the 
enemy,  who  might  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  work ;  and  these 
troops  should  take  possession  at  once  of  any  villages,  woods,  or  other 
obstacles  in  the  vicinity. 

"  (3)  It  is  of  importance  also  to  arrange  large  batteries  of  heavy  calibre, 
not  only  to  sweep  the  opposite  bank,  but  to  silence  any  artillery  the 
enemy  might  bring  up  to  batter  the  bridge  while  building.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  bank  from  which  the  passage  is 
made  somewhat  higher  than  the  other. 


^  Hamley,  Part  V.,  Chap.  ITT. 
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"  (4)  The  proximity  of  a  large  island  near  the  enemy's  Imnk  gives  great 
bcilities  for  jmssing  over  troops  in  boats  and  for  constructing;  tbe  bridge. 
Id  like  manner,  a  sniaUer  stream  emptying  into  the  larger  one  ne^r  Uie 
point  of  passage,  ia  a  favourable  place  for  collecting  and  concealing  boats 
■nd  materials  for  tlie  bridge. 

"  (5)  It  is  well  to  choose  a  position  where  the  river  makes  a  re-entering 
bend,  as  the  Imtteries  on  the  assailant's  side  can  cross  tlieir  fire  in  front 
of  the  point  where  the  troops  are  to  laud  trom  tlie  boats,  aiui  where  the 
•ni)  of  the  bridge  is  to  rest,  tliiis  taking  the  enemy  iti  front  and  ilank 
vlicn  he  attempts  to  oppose  the  possoge. 

"(6)  The  locality  selected  shoidd  be  good  near  roads  on  lioth  banks, 
ttiat  the  army  tuny  liave  good  comnitmieations  to  the  frtjiit  and  rear  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  For  this  reason  those  points  where  the  lianks 
'ftre  high  and  steep  should  be  usually  avoided. 

"  The  rules  for  preventing  a  passage  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
those  for  effecting  it,  aa  the  duty  of  the  defenders  is  to  counteract  Uie 
efforts  of  the  assailants.  Tbe  important  thiug  is  to  have  the  course 
of  the  river  watched  by  bodies  of  light  troops,  without  attempting  (o 
make  a  defence  at  ever>'  point.  Concentrate  rapidly  at  the  threatened 
point,  in  order  to  overwhelm  the  enemy,  wliile  a  part  only  of  hia  army 
dull  have  passed.  Imitate  the  l>uke  of  Vendonie  at  Cassano,  and 
the  Archduke  Charles,  nt  EssHn);  in  1809;  the  lust  example  being 
particularly  worthy  of  praise,  although  the  o{)cra1ion  was  not  so 
decidedly  successful  ns  iiiiglit  have  liecn  exitected"* 

arc  two  features  of  the  case  of  siiecial  significance^ — namely, 
genemlly  winding,  and  that  tlie  higher  bonk  is  sometimes 
aetnetimea  on  tlie  other  The  object  uf  an  asstiilant  will 
E^VlfMCiM  of  his  troops  at  some  ]»oint  where  he  i>03sesses  the 
Male,  for  he  can  thus,  with  comparative  impunity,  drive 
&om  the  other  shotv,  imd  bring  his  forces  and  materials 
lor  paasing  undiscoverwl  to  the  spot.  And  if  nt  that  plane  the  river 
•bo  winds  inward,  indenting  his  front,  he  will,  by  ilisimeiug  bis  troops 
nond  the  bend,  command  and  t^noluse  tlie  angle  of  the  other  Imnk.  For 
I,  ia  the  campaign  of  11^13,  Napoleon  wislied  to  {wh  the  Elbe, 
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near  the  village  of  Priesnitz.  The  conditions  were  favourable^  for  the 
French  bank  commanded  the  other,  and  the  bend  of  the  river  there 
indented  the  French  front  Three  hundred  men  were  thrown  over  in 
the  night,  and  established  themselves  on  the  further  side.  They  were 
attacked  in  the  moniing  by  superior  forces,  with  artillery;  but  the 
French  bringing  100  guns  to  bear  from  their  own  side,  forced  the  enemy 
to  retreat.  During  the  following  night  nearly  3000  men  crossed,  and 
a  work  was  constructed  capable  of  holding  two  divisions ;  whereupon 
the  enemy  retired  altogether.  The  conditions  may  be  so  favourable  as 
to  enable  large  masses  to  pass  even  in  face  of  an  assembled  army.  In 
1809,  Napoleon,  after  entering  Vienna,  and  guarding  aU  the  bridges 
of  the  Danube  up  to  Passau,  wished  to  cross  and  attack  the  army  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  then  opposite  Vienna,  on  the  left  bank.  First,  the 
Emperor  seized  the  large  island  of  Lobau,  and  connected  it  with  the 
right  bank  by  a  long  bridge.  Then  he  accumulated  on  the  island  the 
means  of  crossing,  together  with  a  force  of  more  than  20,000  men.  The 
arm  of  the  river  is  120  yards  wide,  and  makes  a  favourable  bend ;  and 
by  seizing  the  two  villages  of  Aspem  and  Essling  a  space  would  be 
enclosed  and  secured,  capable  of  holding  a  considerable  force.  On 
the  20th  May  bridges  were  thrown,  two  divisions  crossed,  and  Aspem 
and  Essling  were  seized.  The  Austrians,  who  had  assembled  on  a 
height  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  came  on  in  line  of  battle,  and  a 
desperate  stniggle  ensued,  chiefly  for  the  possession  of  the  villages.  But 
the  reinforcements  to  the  French  from  the  right  bank  came  too  slowly  to 
maintain  the  battle ;  and  the  part  of  the  army  that  had  crossed,  num- 
bering, when  first  attacked,  30,000,  afterwards  60,000,  against  90,000 
Austrians — was  compelled  to  repass  the  branch  of  the  stream  to  the  Isle 
of  Lobau.^ 


Successful.  Passage  of  the  Bamtbe,  hy  Napoleon  in  1809. 

8.  The  measures  taken  to  bring  to  a  specified  point  of  the  Island  of 
Lobau,  "for  the  second  passage  of  the  Danube,  before  the  battle  of 
Wagram," — the  corps  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  from  Hungary,  that  of 
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Marmont  from  Styria,  that  of  Bernadotte  from  Linz, — are  less  wonderful 
than  tlie  famous  imperial  decree  of  thirty-one  articles  which  regulated 
the  details  of  the  passage  and  the  formation  of  the  troops  in  the  plains 
of  Enxersdorf,  in  presence  of  140,000  Austrians,  and  500  cannon,  as  if 
the  operation  had  been  a  military  fete.  These  masses  were  all  assembled 
upon  the  island  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July ;  three  bridges  were 
immediately  thrown  over  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  150  yards  wide, 
on  a  very  dark  night  and  amidst  torrents  of  rain;  150,000  men  passed 
over  the  bridges,  in  presence  of  a  formidable  enemy,  and  were  drawn 
up  l)efore  mid-day  in  the  plain,  three  miles  in  advance  of  the  bridges 
which  they  covered!  by  a  change  of  front ;  the  whole  being  accomplished 
in  less  time  than  might  have  l>een  supposed  necessary,  had  it  been  a 
simple  manceuvre  for  instruction,  and  after  l)eing  several  limes  repeated 
The  enemy,  had,  it  is  true,  determined  to  offer  no  serious  opposition  to 
the  passage,  but  Napoleon  did  not  know  that  fact,  and  the  merit  of  his 
dispositions  is  not  all  diminished  by  it.^ 

9.  For  a  whole  month,  *  previous  to  the  passage,'  the  artillery  was 
actively  employed  in  constructing  bridges  and  forming  batteries.  Tlie 
latter  were  scattered  over  the  small  islands  of  Moulin,  Montebello, 
Spain  and  Alexandria ;  they  consisted  of  forty  18-jK)unders,  twenty- 
eight  mortars  which  hml  been  brought  from  Vienna,  and  several  12- 
pounder  and  6-i)ounder  batteries.  Whilst  the  French  were  thus 
occupied,  the  Austrians.  persuaded  that  the  enemy  would  deboucli  on  to 
the  right  bank,  at  the  re-entering  angle  op|>osite  Esi^ling,  surrounded 
that  side  of  the  island  of  Lobau  with  a  line  of  retrenchments  which 
united  Aspem.  F-ssling  and  Enzersdorf.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th 
July,  1809,  Napoleon  amassed  his  army  in  that  island.  The  Austrian 
artiller}-,  placed  in  rear  of  the  retrenchments,  might  have  caused  fearful 
havoc  in  thLs  vast  ansemblage  of  trooi^s ;  but  it  l^egnn  to  fire  too  late ; 
and  lianlly  had  it  thrown  a  few  shells,  when  the  whole  t»f  the  French 
liatteries  dirt*<ted  a  heavy  fire  against  the  village  of  Enzerstlorf,  destroy- 
ing the  neighbouring  retrenchments  and  .nilencing  the  Austrian  artillery. 
The  niglit  was  black  ami  stormy.  Tlie  i>ontooniers.  by  the  help  of  the 
light  affonled  by  the  bunting  of  the  vilhige  of  KnzepMlorf,  threw  four 
bridges  towards  MuUiausen ;  and,  in   spite   of  the   Uid   weather,   the 
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passage  was  effected  steadily  and  with  regularity;  the  troops  fonning 
line  as  they  crossed,  supporting  their  left  on  the  Danube,  and  menacing 
to  turn  the  Austrian  retrenchments.  To  a  frightful  night  succeeded  the 
beautiful  day  of  the  5th.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  wished  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  river,  so  as  to  give  the*  Archduke  John  time  to  reach 
liim ;  but  the  manoeuvres  of  Napoleon  having  altered  his  plan,  he 
abandoned  his  position  after  a  short  resistance,  and  took  up  another 
in  the  extensive  plam  between  the  Danube  and  the  stream  of  the 
Rusback.^ 


10.  In  the  great  elbows  of  rivers,  the  current  is  less  rapid  than  in 
other  parts ;  and  small  islands  are  frequently  found  there,  which 
facilitate  the  construction  of  the  bridges,  as  well  aus  their  defence  when 
completed.  Choose  that  part  of  a  river  near  which  bays  or  inlets  are 
formed,  or  where  another  stream  emptying  itself  into  it,  presents  a 
situation  in  which  you  may  laimch  your  pontoons,  or  boats,  out  of  view 
of  the  enemy,  and  whence  you  may  proceed  with  the  current  to  the 
intended  point  of  passage.  One  very  influential  point  in  the  selection 
for  the  passage  of  a  river  will  frequently  be  the  nature  of  the  roads,  by 
which  the  pontoon  train  is  to  travel  to  get  to  the  given  point,  or  to  some 
point  at  no  great  distance  from  wliich  the  pontoons,  &c.,  may  be  carried 
by  working  parties  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  *  *  ♦  ♦ 
Ascertain,  if  practicable,  whether  the  anchorage  be  good ;  for  if  it  be 
not,  great  difficulty  will  often  be  found  in  establishing  the  bridges  in 
a  secure  manner.- 

11.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  for  cogent  reasons,  a  double  passage 
is  attempted  upon  a  single  front  of  operations,  as  was  the  case  with 
Jourdon  and  Moreau  ui  1796.  If  tlie  advantage  is  gained  of  having 
in  case  of  need  a  double  line  of  retreat,  there  is  the  inconvenience 
in  thus  opemting  on  the  two  extremities  of  the  enemy's  front,  of  forcing 
him,  in  a  measure,  to  concentrate  on  his  centre,  and  he  may  be  placed  in 
a  condition  to  overwhelm  separately  the  two  armies  which  have  crossed 
at  different  points.  Such  an  operation  will  always  lead  to  disastrous 
results,  when  the  opposing  general  has  sufficient  ability  to  know  how  to 

^  Jervis.  -  Macaulay. 
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take  advantage  of  this  violation  of  principles.  In  such  a  case,  the 
inconveniences  of  the  double  passage  may  he  diminishe<l  hy  passing  over 
the  mass  of  the  forces  at  one  of  the  points,  which  then  becomes  the 
decisive  one,  and  by  concentrating  the  two  portions  by  interior  lines  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  destroying  them  sepa- 
rately. If  Joiirdan  and  Moreau  had  oliserved  this  nile,  and  made  a 
junction  of  their  forces  in  the  direction  of  Douauwerth  instead  of 
moving  eccentrically,  they  would  probably  have  achieved  great  successes 
in  Bavaria,  instead  of  being  driven  back  upon  the  Khine.^ 

12.  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  find  unguarded  or  weakly 
guarded,  on  the  opposite  bank,  some  easily  defeihsible  {)oint,  such  as 
a  village,  a  church,  a  farm,  buildings,  or  a  small  wood.  For  as  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  throwing  a  bridge  is  to  establish  a  party  on  the 
opposite  bank,  so  some  defensible  {K)int  will  enable  the  first  troops  to 
bold  their  ground,  and  to  protect  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  or  the 
completion  of  other  modes  of  sending  the  rest  of  the  troops  across,  such 
as  the  passage  by  boats  or  rafta.  The  seizure  of  the  Portuguese  seminary 
on  the  furtlier  iMink  of  the  Douro,  by  Wellington's  advanced  guard,  is  a 
well  known  example.  Even  when  a  ])ermanent  bridge  is  mastered,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  throw  other  bridges  at  convenient  s})ots  near  it,  so  as 
to  concentrate  on  the  other  l)ank  faster  than  the  enemy  ;  and  throughout 
the  operation  feints  should  be  persisted  in  at  other  |»oints,  to  confuse 
and  deceive  the  opi>osing  general.  A  force  then,  being  thrown  across 
sufficient  to  deal  with  any  that  the  defender  can  assi^mble  at  tliat  point, 
It  may  advance  along  the  bank  and  assail  in  flank  or  rear  the  defenders 
of  some  im]H>rtant  neighbouring  passage,  at  the  >ame  time  that  another 
column  makes  a  direct  attack  from  the  other  Imnk  on  the  same  bridge. 
This  is  the  usual  methiHl  of  gaining  a  fiM>tiug, — and  it  may  be  executed 
either  between  the  extremities  of  the  enemy's  line,  or  l)eyond  one 
extremity — that  is  to  .nay,  either  by  breaking  his  front  or  turning  hb 
flanL  Tlie  exjiiMliency  of  preferring  either  of  thesi»  methods  to  the 
other  must  dei^end  in  great  measure  on  the  dii(]M».sititiiLs  of  the  defender. 
For  he  must  conduct  the  defence  in  one  of  two  wavs ;  either  he  must 
guanl  only  the  )ML<^^ges  on  the  direct  line  of  o}»eratioii — in  which  case  his 
front,  too  comi>act  to  be  broken,  may  lie  tunietl ;  or  he  will  guard  all 

>  Jmiai^  Cluip.  V.,  Art.  38. 
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the  passages  by  wliicli  the  assailant  can  possibly  seek  to  pass — ^in  which 
case  his  front,  thus  dangerously  extended,  should  be  broken.^ 


Passage  of  the  DourOf  by  Wellington. 

13.  The  passage  of  the  Douro,  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  12tli  May, 
1809,  was  immediately  after  tie  river  had  been  passed  by  the  French 
under  Soult,  continuing  their  retreat,  and  destroying  the  bridge  across 
it  from  Villa  Nova  to  Oporto.  Soult,  at  Salamanca,  would  be  more 
formidable  than  Soult  at  Oporto,  and  hence  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  immediate  safety  of  Beresford's  corps,  alike  demanded 
that  the  Douro  should  be  quickly  passed.  But,  how  force  the  passage 
of  a  river,  deep,  swift,  and  more  than  300  yards  wide,  while  10,000 
veterans  guarded  the  opi)osite  bank  ?  Alexander  the  Great  might  have 
turned  from  it  without  shame ! 

ale  ♦  sK  sK  ♦  :|e 

From  the  summit  of  the  height  of  Sarea,  the  English  general,  with  an 
eagle's  glance,  searched  all  the  opposite  bank  and  the  city  and  country 
beyond  it.  He  observed  horses  and  baggage  moving  on  the  road  to 
Vallonga,  and  the  dust  of  columns  as  if  in  retreat,  and  no  large  body  of 
troops  was  to  be  seen  imder  arms  near  the  river.  The  French  guards 
were  few,  and  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  patrols  were  neither 
many  nor  \dgilant ;  but  a  large  imfinished  building  standing  alone,  yet 
with  a  short  and  easy  access  to  it  from  the  river,  soon  fixed  Sir  Arthur's 
attention.  This  building,  called  the  Seminary,  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  stone  wall,  which  coming  down  to  the  water  on  either  side, 
enclosed  an  area  sufficient  to  contain  at  least  two  battalions  in  order  of 
battle ;  the  only  egi'ess  being  by  an  iron  gate  opening  on  the  Vallonga 
road.  The  structure  itself  commanded  everything  in  its  neighbourhood, 
except  a  mound,  within  camion  shot,  but  too  pointed  to  hold  a  gun. 
There  were  no  French  posts  near,  and  the  direct  line  of  passage  from 
the  height  of  Sarea,  across  the  river  to  the  building,,  being  to  the  right 
hand,  was  of  course  hidden  from  tlie  troops  in  the  town.  Here,  then, 
with  a  marvellous  hardihood.  Sir  Arthur  resolved,  if  he  could  find  but 
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one  boat,  to  make  hid  way,  in  the  face  of  a  veteran  army  and  a  renowned 
general  A  boat  was  soon  obtained;  for  a  {loor  Uirl)er  of  Oporto, 
e\'ading  the  French  patrols,  liad,  during  the  night,  come  over  tl^  water 
in  a  small  skiff;  this  being  discovered  by  Colonel  Waters,  a  staff  officer, 
of  a  quick  and  daring  temper,  he  and  the  barber,  and  the  prior  of 
Amarante,  who  gallantly  offered  his  aid,  crosseil  the  river,  and  in  half 
an  hour  returned,  unperceived,  with  three  or  four  large  bai^»8.  Mean- 
while, eighteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  were  got  up  to  the  oouvent 
of  Sarea ;  and  Major-Cfeneml  Jolm  Murray,  with  the  German  brigade, 
some  squadrons  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  and  two  guus,  reached  the  Barca 
de  Avintas,  three  miles  higher  up  the  river,  his  orders  being  to  search 
for  boats,  and  to  effect  a  passage  there  also,  if  possible.  Some  of  the 
British  troops  were  now  sent  towards  Avintas,  to  support  Murray ;  while 
others  came  cautiously  foni'ards  to  the  brink  of  the  river.  It  was  ten 
o'clock;  the  enemy  were  tranquil  and  unsuspicious;  and  an  officer 
reported  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  that  one  lioat  was  brought  up  to  the 
point  of  passage,  "  nW/,  Ul  the  men  cross,'*  was  the  reply ;  and  upon 
this  simple  order,  an  officer  and  twenty-five  soldiers,  of  tlie  Buffs, 
entered  the  vessel,  and  in  a  quarter  of  au  hour  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  army.  Tlie  Seminar}*  was  thus  gained  without  any  alarm 
being  given,  and  everj'thing  was  still  quiet  in  Oporto ;  not  a  movement 
was  to  be  seen ;  not  a  hostile  sound  was  to  lie  heard :  a  secoml  boat 
followed  the  first,  and  then  a  third  {massed  a  little  higher  up  the  river ; 
but  scarcelv  liad  the  men  from  the  last  landed,  when  a  tumultuous  noise 
of  drums  and  shouts  arose  in  the  city ;  confused  masses  of  the  enemy 
were  seen  hurr>'ing  forth  in  all  directions,  and  throwing  out  clouds  of 
skirmishers,  who  came  furiously  down  u}k>u  the  Seminar}*.  Tlie  citizens 
were  descried  gesticulating  vehemently,  and  making  signals  from  their 
bouses ;  and  the  British  troops  instantly  crowdeii  to  the  bank  of  the 
river;  Pagrt's  and  Hills  divisions  at  the  {Mnnt  of  embarkation,  and 
Sherbnxike'tf,  where  the  old  IxMit-bridge  ha«l  lieen  cut  away  from  Villa 
Nova.  Paget  himself  {Hu»ed  in  the  third  l>oat,  and  mounting  the  roof 
of  tliC  Seminar>',  was  immediatelv  struck  down,  severelv  wonndeil. 
Hill  took  Paget s  place;  the  musketr}*  was  shar]).  voluble  and  in- 
crea^iing  ever}*  moment  as  the  numlier  accunndati^ii  on  liotli  sides. 
The  enemy's  attack  >ft*as  tierce  and  constant ;  his  fire  augmented  faster 
than  that  of  the  British,  and  his  artillery,  alsi>,  began  to  play  on  the 
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building.  But  the  English  guns,  from  the  convent  of  Sarea,  commanded 
the  whole  enclosure  round  the  Seminary,  and  swept  the  left  of  the  wall 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  French  assault  to  the  side  of  the  iron 
gate.  Murray,  however,  did  not  appear;  and  the  struggle  was  so 
violent,  and  the  moment  so  critical,  that  Sir  Arthur  would  himself 
have  crossed,  but  for  the  earnest  representations  of  those  about  him, 
and  the  just  confidence  he  had  in  General  Hill.  Some  of  the  citizens 
now  pushed  over  to  Villa  Nova  with  several  great  boats ;  Sherbrooke's 
people  began  to  cross  in  large  bodies ;  and,  at  the  same  moment^  a  loud 
shout  in  the  town,  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  all  the 
windows,  gave  notice  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  lower  part  of 
the  city :  and  now,  also,  Murray's  troops  were  seen  descending  the  ri^l 
bank  from  Avintas.  By  this  time  three  battalions  were  in  the 
Seminary;  and  Hill,  advancing  to  the  enclosure  wall,  opened  a 
destructive  fire  upon  the  French  columns  as  they  passed,  in  haste 
and  confusion,  by  the  Vallonga  road.        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦         ♦ 

To  the  left.  General  Sherbrooke,  with  the  brigade  of  Guards,  and  the 
29th  Eegiment,  was  in  the  town,  and  pressing  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  quitting  it.  In  the  centre.  General  Hill,  holding  the  Seminary 
and  the  wall  of  the  enclosure,  with  the  Buffs,  the  48th,  the  66th,  the 
16tli  Portuguese,  and  a  battalion  of  detachments,  sent  a  damaging  fire 
into  the  masses  as  they  passed  liim;  and  his  line  was  prolonged  on 
the  right,  although  with  a  considemble  inteival,  by  General  Murray's 
Gennans,  and  two  squadrons  of  the  14tli  Dmgoons.  The  remainder  of 
the  army  kept  passing  the  river  at  different  points ;  and  the  artillery, 
from  the  height  of  Sarea,  still  searched  the  enemy's  columns  as  they 
hurried  along  the  line  of  retreat.^ 

14.  The  passage  of  the  Doiu-o,  at  Oporto,  would,  at  first  sight,  seem 
a  rash  undertaking;  but,  when  examined  closely,  it  proves  to  l)e  an 
example  of  consummate  generalship,  both  in  the  conception  and  the 
execution.  The  careless  watch  maintained  by  the  French  may,  indeed, 
be  called  fortunate,  because  it  permitted  the  English  geneiul  to  get  a 
few  men  over  unperceived ;  but  it  was  not  25,  nor  2500  soldiers  that 
could  have  maintained  themselves,  if  he  edlessly  cast  on  the  other  side. 

^  Napier,  Vol.  II. 
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Sir  Arthur,  when  he  so  coolly  said — "  Let  them  imis!>," — va.s  prepared  to 
protect  them  when  they  liad  passed.  He  did  not  give  that  order,  until 
he  knew  that  Murray  had  found  Itoats  at  Avinta^,  to  ferry  over  a  con- 
siderable number  of  troops,  and,  consequently,  that  that  general, 
descending  the  Douro,  could  cover  the  right  flank  of  the  Seminary,  while 
the  guns  planted  on  the  heights  of  Sarea  could  sweep  the  left  flank,  and 
search  all  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  wall  round  the  building.  If 
General  Murray's  troops  only  had  ])assed,  they  would  have  been  com- 
promised ;  if  the  whole  army  had  made  the  attempt  at  Avintas,  its 
march  would  have  been  discovered ;  but  in  the  double  passage  all  was 
secured :  the  men  in  the  Seminary  by  the  guns,  by  the  strength  of  the 
building,  and  by  Murray's  troops ;  the  latter,  by  the  surprise  on  the 
town,  which  drew  the  enemy's  attention  HWhy  from  thcuL  Hence,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  throw  a  few  brave  men  into  the  Seminary 
unperceived,  and  then  the  success  was  almost  certain ;  because,  while 
that  building  was  maintained,  the  troops  in  the  act  of  {massing  could 
neither  be  prevented  nor  harmed  by  the  enemy.  To  attain  great  objects 
by  simple  means  is  the  highest  effort  of  genius.^ 


Pauagc  of  the  Gatonttf,  at  Totiiouse, 

15.  The  Garonne,  flowing  on  the  west,  presented  to  the  Allies  a  deep 
loop,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  the  bridge,  completely  covereil  by  the 
suburb  of  St.  C}^)rien,  itself  protected  by  an  ancient  brick  wall  three 
feet  thick  and  flanked  by  two  massive  towers ;  th^e  defences  Soult  Iiad 
improved  and  he  added  a  line  of  exterior  intrenchments.  Beyond  the 
(Garonne  wa^  the  city,  surrounded  by  lui  old  wall  flankeil  witli  towers, 
and  so  thick  as  to  admit  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four  iK>under  guns.  The 
great  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  joineil  the  Ganmne  n  few  miles  lielow 
the  town,  womid  for  the  most  part  within  {K>int-bkuik  shot  of  the  walU, 
covering  them  on  the  north  and  east,  as  the  Ganmne  and  St.  (*}^irien  did 
on  the  west.  Tlie  suburlie  of  St.  Stephen  and  (tuiUennt*rie.  built  on 
both  sides  of  tliis  canal,  funiished  outworks  on  the  we^t,  ftir  they  were 
intrenched   and  connected   with   and   covered  by  the  hilln  of  Siicurin 
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• 

and  Cambon,  also  intrenched  and  flanking  the  approaches  to  the  canal 
both  above  and  below  these  suburbs.  800  yards  beyond  these  hills 
a  strong  ridge,  called  the  Mont  Bave,  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  canal, 
its  outer  slope  was  exceedingly  rugged  and  overlooked  a  marshy  pbdn 
through  which  the  Ers  river  flowed.  Tjie  south  side  of  the  town  opened 
on  a  plain,  but  the  subiurb  of  St.  Michael  Ipng  there,  between  the 
Graronne  and  the  canal,  famished  another  advanced  defence  and  at 
some  distance  beyond,  a  range  of  heights  called  the  Peck  David 
commenced,  trending  iip  the  Guronne  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
to  that  river.  Such  being  the  French  general's  position,  he  calculated 
that,  as  Lord  Wellington  could  not  force  the  passage  by  the  suburb 
of  St.  Cyprien  without  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  men,  he  must  seek 
to  turn  the  flanks  above  or  below  Toulouse,  and  leave  a  sufficient 
force  to  blockade  St.  Cyprien  under  the  pain  of  having  the  French 
army  issue  on  that  side  against  his  communications.  If  he  passed  the 
Garonne  above  its  confluence  with  the  Arriege,  he  would  have  to  cross 
that  river  also,  which  could  not  be  eflected  nearer  than  Cint^abeUe,  one 
march  liiglier  up.  Then  he  must  come  down  by  the  right  of  the  Aniege^ 
an  operation  not  to  be  lEeared  in  a  country  which  the  recent  rains  had 
rendered  impracticable  for  gims.  If  the  Allies  passed  the  Garonne 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Arriege,  Soult  judged  that  he  could  fix)m 
Peck  David,  and  its  continuation,  overlook  their  movements,  and  that 
he  should  be  in  position  to  fall  upon  the  head  of  their  column  while  in 
the  disorder  of  passing  the  river :  if  he  failed  in  this  he  had  still  Toulouse 
and  the  heights  of  Mont  liave  to  retire  upon,  where  he  could  fight  again, 
his  retreat  being  secure  upon  Montauban.  For  these  reasons  the  passage 
of  the  Garonne  above  Toulouse  would  lead  to  no  decisive  result  and  he 
did  not  fear  it,  but  a  passage  below  the  city  was  a  different  matter. 
Lord  Wellington  could  thus  cut  him  off*  from  Montauban  and  attack 
Toulouse  from  the  northern  and  eastern  quarters;  and  if  the  French 
then  lost  the  battle  they  could  only  retreat  by  Carcassonne  to  form  a 
junction  with  Suchet  in  RoussUlon,  where  having  their  backs  to  the 
moimtains  and  the  Allies  between  tliem  and  France  they  could  not  exist. 

It  has  been  abeady  shewn  that  in  a  stmtegic  view  the  passage  should 
have  been  made  below  the  town,  but  seeing  that  the  south  side  was  the 
most  open  to  attack,  the  English  general  resolved  to  cast  his  bridge  at 
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Portet^  six  miles  above  Toulouse,  designing  to  throw  his  right  wing 
suddenly  into  the  o{)en  country  ))ctween  the  Garonne  and  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  while  with  his  centre  and  left  he  a-ssailed  the  suburb  of  St 
Cyprien.  With  this  object,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
one  of  Hill's  brigades  marched  up  from  Muret,  some  men  were  ferried 
o^er  and  the  bridge  was  commenced,  the  remainder  of  that  general's 
troops  being  to  pass  at  midnight.  But  when  the  river  was  measured 
the  width  was  found  too  great  for  the  pontoons,  aud  there  were  no 
means  of  substituting  trestles,  wherefore  this  plan  was  abandoned* 
Had  it  been  executed,  some  considerable  advantage  would  probably 
have  been  gained,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  Soult  knew  of  the 
attempt  until  two  daj-s  later,  and  then  only  by  his  emissaries,  not  by 

bis  scouts. 

•  ••••• 

During  the  night  of  the  30th,  a  new  bridge  being  laid  near  Pensaguel, 
two  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Arriege,  Creneral  Hill  paired  the 
O^ronne  with  two  divisions  of  infantry,  Morillo's  S))anianls,  Gardiner's 
and  Maxwell's  artillery,  and  Fane's  cavalr}%  m  all  13,000  sabres  and 
bayonets,  eighteen  guns,  and  a  rocket  brigade,  llie  advanced  guard 
moied  with  all  expedition  by  the  great  road,  having  orders  to  seize  the 
stone  bridge  of  Cintegabelle  fifteen  miles  up  the  Arriege,  and,  on  the 
maitb  to  secure  a  ferry-boat  known  to  be  at  Vinergue.' 

16.  •  •  •  General  Hill  effected  indeed  the  ]>assage  of  the 
AiTiege  at  Cintegabelle,  and  sent  his  cavalry  towards  Ville  franche  and 
NaiUoux,  but  his  artillery  were  quite  unable  to  move  in  the  deep 
oountiy  there,  and  as  success  and  safety  alike  depended  on  rapidity 
he  returned  during  the  night  to  Pinsaguel,  recrossed  the  Ctaronne,  and 
taking  up  his  pontoons  left  only  a  fl}'ing  bridge  with  a  small  guard  of 

tnCuitiy  and  cavalry  on  the  right  bank.        •        •        •        •        • 

•  ••••• 

Meanwhile  the  Garonne  continued  so  full  an<i  rapid  that  Lml 
Wellingtm  was  forced  to  remain  inactive  Iwfon*  St.  Cj'prien  until 
the  evening  of  the  3rd  April;  then  the  waters  falling,  the  {lontoons 
were  carried  in  tlie  night  to  (frenode,  fifteen  miles  Wlow  Tonlouse 
where  the  bridge  was  at  last  thrown  and  thirty  gims  placed  in  Wttery 
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on  the  left  bank  to  protect  it.  The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  divisions  of 
infantry  and  three  brigades  of  cavaby,  the  whole  under  Beresford 
immediately  passed,  and  the  cavalry  being  pushed  out  two  leagues  on 
the  front  and  flanks,  captured  a  large  herd  of  bullocks  destined  for  the 
French  army.        ♦*♦*♦♦♦♦♦ 

Soult  merely  observing  Beresford  with  his  cavalry  continued  to 
strengthen  his  field  of  battle  about  Toulouse,  his  resolution  to  keep 
that  city  being  confirmed  by  hearing  on  the  7th  that  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  had  entered  Paris.^ 


Napokon's  passage  of  the  Berezina. 

17.  '  Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Berezina,  in  1812,'  on  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army  from  Bussia,  Napoleon  halted  at  Lochnitza  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  and  his  army  was  beginning  to  assemble  on  the 
heights  above  Borissof.  The  Eussian  admiral,  having  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  had  assembled  his  forces  on  the  opposite  bank.  Napoleon 
made  demonstrations  at  various  points,  as  if  he  intended  to  cross  the 
river  below  Borissof;  these  had  the  desired  effect  of  deceiving  Tschichagof, 
whose  anxiety  caused  him  to  detach  troops  in  various  directions,  but 
principally  towards  the  south,  from  the  town  where  there  was  a  ford. 
Finding  that  his  feints  succeeded,  and  having  sent  to  explore  a  favour- 
able point  for  a  passage  of  the  river  near  Studenski,  a  village  northward 
from  Borissof,  and  about  twelve  versts,  or  eight  English  miles,  higher 
up  the  river.  Napoleon  put  his  columns  in  motion  upon  this  point  in  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  November,  and  arrived  there  himself  on  the 
following  morning  wdth  the  corps  of  Oudinot.  The  engineers  immedi- 
ately commenced  the  construction  of  two  bridges ;  some  Polish  cavalry 
and  light  infantry  were  passed  over  to  reconnoitre  the  opposite  bank, 
and  large  batteries  were  established  on  the  heights  of  Studenski  to 
protect  the  work.  »*♦♦♦♦  in  the 
course  of  the  27tli  November,  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Berezina,  while  Victor,  with  liis  corps,  occupied 
a  position,  strengthened  by  a  redoubt  wliich  covered  the  entrance  to  the 

bridge.- 

, — _ — ^ —  • 
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18.  To  defend  a  river,  on  a  long  line,  is  generally  hopeless,  and 
especially  when  the  defenders  have  not  the  means  of  passing  freely,  in 
several  places,  to  the  opposite  bank.  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar, 
Gustavus,  Turenne,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  hundreds  of  others  have 
shown  how  the  passage  of  rivers  may  be  won.  The  defence  of  rivers 
having  always  proved  fruitless,  it  follows  that  no  general  should  calcu- 
late  upon  success,  and  that  he  should  exert  the  greatest  energy,  activity, 
and  \ngilance  to  avoid  a  heavy  disaster ;  that  all  his  lines  of  retreat 
should  l)e  kept  free  and  open,  and  be  concentric ;  and  tliat  to  bring  his 
niagazincH  and  depots  close  up  to  the  army,  in  such  a  situation,  is 
rashness  itself.^ 

19.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  an  enemy,  supplied  with  pontoons,  from 
crossing  a  river.  When  the  object  of  an  army,  which  defends  the 
passage,  is  to  cover  a  siege,  the  moment  the  general  has  ascertained  his 
inability  to  op])ose  the  passage,  he  should  take  measures  to  arrive  before 
the  enemy  at  an  intermediate  position,  between  the  river  he  defends  and 
the  place  he  desires  to  cover.* 

20.  Frederick  the  Great,  in  his  Military  Instructions,  laid  it  down 
that  '  Nothing  is  more  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  than  to  prevent 
an  enemy  from  passing  a  river ;  especially  if  the  front  of  attack  be  too 
extensive.  It  is  indeed  so  extremely  difficult,  that,  if  the  part  to  be 
defended  should  extend  above  five  or  six  leagues,  he  would  not  attempt 
it,  unless  he  had  several  redoubts  thrown  up  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ; 
moreover,  there  must  be  no  part  of  it  fordable.' 

21.  Wlien  the  defender  sees  that  the  passage  cannot  be  opposed,  his 
usual  course  will  be  to  take  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bridge ;  and  the  assailant,  after  passing,  cannot  manoeuvre  to  turn  this 
position,  for  by  doing  so  he  would  uncover  the  bridge,  the  sole  link 
in  that  part  of  his  line  of  operation.  He  must  therefore  make  a  direct 
attack  on  the  position,  which  will  almost  certainly  \ye  on  commanding 
grouniL  After  his  repulse,  at  Essling,  Napoleon  accumulated  on  the 
Island  of  I»)iau  such  ample  means  of  passage,  and  so  strengthened 
his  communications  with  the  Vienna  side  of  the  river,  that  it  was  in 
%*ain  to  attempt  to  oppose  his  landing;  the  Austrian  army,  therefore. 
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took  post  six  miles  off,  on  the  heights  of  Wagram,  its  right  stretching 
towards  the  Danube.  Napoleon,  after  passing,  formed  his  colninns  of 
attack,  and  was  victorious  in  the  battle.  In  1862,  Bumside  threw  the 
Federal  army  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sappahannock,  at  Fredericksbmig^ 
almost  without  opposition,  covered  by  his  powerful  artillery.  Lee 
observed  the  passage  from  his  position  on  the  opposite  heights,  and 
received  the  Federals  when  they  advanced  to  attack  him,  with  so 
destructive  a  fire  that  they  were  driven  in  route  over  the  river.^ 

22.  Wlien  the  most  important  passages  on  the  main  line  of  operation 
present  conditions  specially  favourable  to  the  assailant,  it  will  be 
difficult  and  hazardous  to  oppose  the  passage.  So  important  is  the 
circumstance  of  the  hither  bank  commanding  the  further,  that  the 
Austrian  army  drawn  up  behind  the  Mincio,  in  1859,  to  await  the 
French  and  Sardinians,  quitted  its  position  and  crossed  the  river  to  seek 
its  adversaries ;  ''  for,"  said  Giulay,  the  Austrian  general,  ''  the  enemy, 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  observe  from  the  left  bank,  can  mask  his  move- 
ments and  bring  all  his  forces  suddenly  on  any  point,  before  our  troops 
can  be  warned  and  concentrated.''  And  he  had  a  precedent  to  justify 
his  opinion,  for  in  1796,  the  Austrians  being  on  the  defensive  from 
Peschiera  to  Mantua,  Napoleon  broke  their  front  by  crossing  at  Val^gio. 
Yet  the  Mincio  possessed  otherwise  great  advantages  for  defence,  being 
a  short  line,  secure  on  the  flanks,  and  having  two  issues  over  it  secured 
by  Austrian  fortresses.  It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  when  the  assailant's 
bank  decidedly  commands  the  other  throughout  its  length,  or  at  the 
points  where  the  roads  forming  the  line  of  operation  cross,  the  river 
is  unsuitable  for  a  defensive  line.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
mere  command  of  one  bank  over  the  other  will  not  be  promptly  efifectual 
imless  the  opposing  troops  are  unable  to  obtain  shelter  from  the  assail^ 
ant's  fire.  It  will  naturally  often  happen  that  villages  or  towns  are 
situated  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  bridge.  In  this  case,  even  if  the 
assailant's  bank  has  a  moderate  command,  the  buildings  on  the  other 
side  may,  for  a  time,  be  defensible.  At  the  battle  of  La  Eothifere,  in 
1814,  the  French  right  rested  on  the  bridge  of  Dienville,  on  the  Aube ; 
and  the  Austrians  sought  to  turn  that  flank  by  sending  a  corps  along  the 
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other  bank.  The  Austrian  bank  commanded  the  other  by  about  thirty 
feet»  rising  abruptly  to  a  plateau  less  than  fifty  yards  from  the  bridge, 
which  was  ninety-five  yards  long  and  five  yanls  wide.  But  at  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  frt)m  its  extremity  on  the  French  side  was  a  substantial 
churchi  proof  against  field  artillery,  backed  and  flanked  by  the  houses  of 
the  plaoa  This  was  occupied  so  successfully  that  the  Austrians  were 
unaUe  to  pass  the  bridge  throughout  the  battle,  or  even  to  drive  over 
the  river  a  French  detachment  on  the  left  bank.' 

23.  In  the  defence  of  the  passage  of  a  river,  the  heaviest  guns  should 
be  posted  6o  as  to  command  the  bridges,  fords,  and  the  approaches 
thereto,  and  to  take  in  flank  any  troops  which  may  have  already  crossed 
the  river.  The  other  guns  should  be  placed  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  concentrate  their  fire  upon  the  main  body  of  an  approaching  enemy. 
In  the  defence  of  a  teUe-de-pant^  two  batteries  should  be  posted,  so  as 
to  play  upon  the  advancing  troops,  and  a  third  battery  should  be  placed 
directly  in  rear  of  the  bridge,  in  order  to  prevent  its  use  or  repair  by 
the  enemy  after  the  work  has  been  taken.* 


Section  II. 

TiTES-DE-PONTS. 

1.  Regarding  a  bridge  as  a  defile,  the  passage  over  it  by  an  enemy 
advancing  to  attack  you,  will  be  best  disputed  by  taking  poet  in  rear 
of  the  bridge ;  and  if  this  was  all  requiring  to  be  considered,  this  mode 
would  be  always  followed :  but  if  the  po&t^nion  of  the  bridge  is 
necessary  to  the  army,  it  must  be  protected  from  injury,  otherwise 
the  passage  of  the  enemy  would  be  best  prevented  by  Mowing  it  up 
or  dismantling  it  (which  measure  would  always  be  adopted  by  a  re- 
treating army  to  stop  pursuit).  The  field  works  therefore  which  protect 
the  bridge  (commonly  called  the  t£te^f^pon()  should  be  so  situated  in 
front  as  to  cover  it  from  the  enemy's  guns,  and  should  lie  of  such  a 
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nature  as  to  afford  the  defending  army  a  very  strong  position  for  battle 
in  front  of  the  bridge,  and  a  secure  protection  during  its  retreat  across 
the  bridge  if  defeated.  Sometimes,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage,  fidd- 
works  are  constructed  in  rear  as  well  as  in  front,  to  afford  the  retreating 
army  a  rallying  position,  in  which  it  may  almost  certainly  defieat  all 
attempts  of  the  enemy  to  follow.  And  in  some  cases  the  Ute-de-^^t 
is  double,  that  is,  works  are  constructed  to  defend  an  approach  to  the 
bridge  from  either  side.^        *        ♦        ♦ 

2.  Titea-de-ponts,  are  the  most  important  of  all  field-works.  The 
difficulties  of  crossing  a  river,  particularly  a  large  one,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  demonstrate  abundantly  the  immense  utility  of  such  woiks^ 
which  can  be  less  easily  dispensed  with  than  intrenched  camps,  since  if 
the  bridges  are  safe,  an  army  ia  insured  from  the  disastrous  events 
which  may  attend  a  rapid  retreat  across  a  large  river.* 

3.  Bousmard,  says,  a  tete-de-pant  ought  to  unite  the  properties  of  a 
perfect  defence  of  the  river  on  both  sides,  to  cover  the  bridge  well,  with 
space  sufficient  to  contain  the  garrison,  and  furnish  a  firee  passage  of  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  affording  also  facilities  for  their  advance  or 
retreat.  The  fet^-de-ponf,  should  also  be  of  itself  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  an  assault.  The  construction  will  very  much  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  object  in  placing  the  bridge,  whether  for 
a  permanency  or  for  temporary  purposes :  if  the  former,  some  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  construction,  and  if  the  ground  is  very  low,  the  ditches 
may  be  wet.  Works  to  cover  bridges  of  stone  or  wood,  of  a  permanent 
nature,  may  be  made  of  some  existing  buildings,  loopholed  and 
barricaded  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  artiQery  planted  on  the  near 
side  of  the  river  to  flank  and  protect  the  advance  works ;  the  object 
being  to  prevent  any  small  bodies  of  the  enemy  destroying  the  bridge, 
and  thus  interrupting  the  communication. 

The  following  should  be  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  sites,  as  well 
as  in  forming  the  works : — 

The  bridge-head  should  admit  of  a  defence,  until  all  the  troops  have 
passed.  It  should  cover  the  bridge  from  the  enemy's  artUlery.  If  there 
are  islands  in  the  river,  they  may  be  fortified  with  advantage.^ 
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4    The  ground  in  front  of  the  bridge  ought,  if  jiossiMe,  to  be  ko 
occupied  as  to  cover  the  bridge  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery ; 
the  possibility  of  this  being  done  depends  altogether  on  the  selection  of 
site,  in  the  choice  of  which  many  ec^ually  important  objects  require  to 
be  considered.    The  business  of  the  engineer  is  to  cover  the  bridge,  as 
hx  as  practicable,  with  few  works,  requiring  small  garrisons,  tliat  as 
great  a  number  of  troops  as  possible  may  lie  s]Nircd  for  the  operations 
in  the  field,  by  which  the  fate  of  a  campaign  is  in  most  cases  decided. 
From  these  considerations  it  would  ap])ear  that  a  bridge-head,  to  cover 
an  important  communication,  might  lie  advantageously  traced  in   the 
following  manner: — At  distances  of  about  2r>0  yanls  apart,  and  300 
yards  from  the  bridge,  the  salient  angles  of  detached  liastions  may  be 
placed:  these  l>a8tions  shoidd  be   closed  with  a  ditch  tind  parapet  at 
the  gorge,  forming  a  system  of  redoubt^i  mutually  defending  each  other. 
The  heatl  of  the  bridge  should  \m  protected  by  a  good  stockade  or  redan. 
The  redoubts  completetl,  ditches  may  Ik?  excavated  between  them,  and 
the  earth  thrown  up  be  fonne<l  into  curtains,  traverses,  and  parapets  to 
flank  the  ditches  of  the  redoubts.     In  this  manner,  a  defensive  arrange- 
ment of  works  may  l>e  made,  ])ossessing  all  the  advantages  of  a  system 
of  bastioned  lines,  and  re(|uiring  only  to  liave  three  or  four  redoubts 
well   manned.      Another  mode  of  tracing  a  bridge-heail  would  be  to 
place  lunettes,  mutually  flanking  each  other,  from  300  to  1*00  yards 
from  the  head  of  the  bridge — their  inten-als  and  goTges  U*ing  swept  by 
the  fire  of  a  fort,  constructed  to  cover  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  to 
aflbrd  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  defenders  of  the  advanced  wurks,  if  the 
enemy  should  succeetl  in  forcing  them.      •••••• 

Instead  of  l»eing  |)arallel  to  the  frontier,  the  river  may  lie  perpendicular 
to  it,  in  which  case  lioth  banks  must  be  (H*cupied  by  the  defenders,  and 
a  double  bridge-head  lie  constructed,  which  oflers  the  great  advantage 
of  enabling  you  to  oppose  the  enemy  on  cither  liaiik.  To  deri%'e  the 
greatest  benefit  from  a  river  under  these  circumstances,  several  bridges 
should  l)e  established  on  it ;  so  that  if  tlie  enemy  succt*eti  in  cutting  ofl" 
the  communication  by  any  one  of  them,  a  retn*at  may  still  \m  open  by 
another.  The  detaclied  works  of  a  bridge-head  should  U*  (H»nstructed  to 
contain  about  200  men  each,  should  have  their  goiyes  defend(*<l  by  good 
stockades,  and  in  their  interior  a  small  tambour  or  block-house  of  timlter.' 

*  MsouiUy. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Section  I. 

EECONNAISSANCE. 

1.  "  Military  reconnaissance,"  or  the  examination  of  ground  with  a 
view  to  conducting  military  operations,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance 
in  war.  Knowledge  of  the  country  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  the 
basis  of  the  duties  of  the  quartermaster-general's  department  on  a 
campaign.  Every  officer  of  that  department,  at  least,  if  not  every  staff 
officer,  should  therefore  be  able  to  reconnoitre  a  country.  Becon- 
naissances,  are  of  two  kinds. 

(1)  Eeconnoitring  the  enemy. 

(2)  "  Topographical "  or  special  reconnaissances  of  ground." 

An  enemy  may  be  reconnoitred  either  secretly,  or  openly  by  force. 
In  the  first  case,  the  reconnaissance  is  executed  by  an  officer  either  alone 
or  accompanied  by  a  small  escort ;  he  endeavours  to  approach  the  enemas 
position  as  near  as  he  can,  and  to  ascertain  his  strength  and  his 
intentions.  In  the  second  case,  the  reconnaissance  is  conducted  by  a 
general  officer,  who  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  marches  openly 
towards  the  enemy,  drives  in  his  outposts,  and  forces  him  to  discover  his 
position  and  his  line  of  battle.  Such  reconnaissances  are  called  "  armed 
reconnaissances"  or  "reconnaissances  in  force."  They  often  lead  to 
collisions,  sometimes  even  to  general  actions.^ 

2.  The  first  step  towards  a  military  success  is  to  know  where  the 
enemy  is,  and  what  he  is  doing.  And  this  is  not  always  so  easy  as 
might  be  supposed,  for  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  great  armies 
confuses  inquiry,  and  sometimes  a  great  obstacle  draws  over  the  hostile 
front  an  impenetrable  veil.  When  in  1859,  the  armies  fronted  each 
other  on  the  Po,  Giulay  could  devise  no  better  plan  for  discovering  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  than  sending  a  whole  corps  d'arm4e  across  the 
river  to  make  a  reconnaissance  in  force.     The  great  disadvantage  of  this 
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operation  is  that,  as  the  troops  employed  are  intended  only  to  unmask 
the  enemy  and  then  make  good  their  retreat^  they  always  retire  from  an 
action  with  the  air  and  reputation  of  defeat^ 

3.  If  a  reconnaissance  is  to  remain  secret  from  the  enemy ;  it  should, 
generally  speaking,  start  either  at  dusk  or  during  the  night.  This  is  the 
(mly  means  of  its  departure  not  being  betrayed  too  soon,  as  it  is  then 
easier  to  march  unperceived  between  the  enemy's  outposts ;  and,  before 
daylight,  the  detachment  will  find  itself  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  is  occupied  by  the  enemy,  yet  beyond  the  radius  of  the  circle  of 
his  particular  vigilance,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ground  patrolled. 
Besides,  if  the  detachment  is  discovered,  it  can,  during  the  night, 
y>iitlAA/1  the  enemy  by  taking  another  road,  so  as  to  avoid  a  failure  at  the 
Tery  beginning  of  the  operation.* 

4.  From  commanding  ground,  or  before  an  enemy  who  is  n^ligent  in 
covering  his  front,  much  may  be  learnt  by  a  practised  general  without 
making  an  actual  attack.  Napoleon  spent  part  of  the  day  before 
Attsterlitz  at  the  outposts,  while  in  his  front,  the  valley  of  the  Uoldbach, 
and  the  opposite  slopes,  were  covered  with  cavalr}'  skinnishers,  amidst 
whom  rode  experienced  officers,  from  whose  observations,  joined  to  his 
own,  the  Emperor  deciphered  accurately  the  movements  and  designs  of 
the  adversary.' 

5.  Some  knowledge  of  fortification  is  also  necessary,  both  to  enable  an 
ofl&oer  correctly  to  describe  and  sketch  a  fortress  or  field  works  which  he 
may  be  ordervd  to  reconnoitre,  and  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  best 
poaition  for,  and  the  trace  of,  any  works  which  he  may  recommend  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  a  position  which  he  has  been  ordered  to 
report  upon.  *  *  Tlie  habit  of  obsening  ground  with 
reference  to  military  operations  is  most  useful  This  power  of  seizing  at 
ODoe  the  capabilities  of  ground,  and  which  is  called  the  military  "rcNi/>- 
{Tcnl"  is  a  natural  gift.  But  it  may  be  acquired  to  a  certain  extent  by 
accustoming  oneVself  in  one's  daily  walks  and  rides  to  examine  tlie 
country  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  observing  the  po^^itions  it  aifords,  and 
considering  the  means  of  attacking  or  defending  them,  estimating  the 
number  of  troops  required  for  their  occupation,  noting  the  places  best 
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suited  for  camps,  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  roads,  the  rivers,  the 
swiftness  of  the  current,  the  nature  of  the  banks,  the  bridges  and  foids» 
and  other  details.  In  this  way  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  judge 
and  to  obsen'e.^ 

6.  In  reconnoitring  a  position  with  a  view  to  its  military  occupatioD, 
the  first  thing  is  to  ride  over  it  and  examine  it  carefully,  and  (hen  to 
make  a  sketch  of  it  The  number  and  description  of  troops  necessaiy 
to  occupy  it,  and  their  distribution,  should  then  be  considered.  This 
'will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  position,  its  strength,  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  the  number  of  the  enemy.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid 
down  upon  this  point.  Nothing  but  experience,  joined  to  natural 
capacity,  vrUl  enable  a  general  to  occupy  a  position  in  a  masteily 
manner.  As  a  rough  guide,  however,  as  to  the  extent  of  ground  which 
troops  cover,  it  may  be  said  that  5,200  infantry  drawn  up  in  line  two 
deep  will  occupy  a  mile.  But  as  troops  are  generally  drawn  up  in  two 
or  more  lines,  with  a  reserve,  this  number  may  be  considerably  increased, 
even  trebled.  Or,  if  the  troops  are  drawn  up  in  column,  a  still  greater 
number  may  be  placed  on  that  extent  of  front.  At  Waterloo,  for 
instance,  the  British  army  of  68,000  men  occupied  about  two  miles  and 
and  a  quarter  of  front,  while  the  French  army  was  quite  as  closely 
packed;  so  that  there  is  really  no  general  rule  about  the  matter. 
Cavalry  and  artillery  take  up  more  room  than  infantry,  and  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  three  arms  in  their 
several  formations  is  necessary  to  enable  an  officer  to  occupy  ground 
coyrectly.2 

7.  Information  should  be  obtained,  and  noted  on  the  following 
subjects.  What  parts  of  the  country  are  mountainous,  or  hilly,  and 
what  are  level;  whether  the  hills  are  steep,  broken  by  rocky  ground,  rise 
by  gradual  and  easy  slopes,  or  if  the  ground  is  undulated  only  in  gentle 
swells.  In  what  direction  the  ridges  run,  and  which  are  their  steepest 
sides.  The  nature  and  extent  of  their  valleys,  ravines,  where  they 
originate,  in  what  direction  they  run,  whether  difficult  of  access,  or  to  be 
easily  passed.  ANHiether  the  country  is  barren,  or  cultivated ;  and  what 
is  the  kind  of  cultivation.  If  a  count r}-  of  pasturage,  whether  it  is 
grazed  by  cattle,  by  sheep,  or  by  hoi^ses,  and  in  what  numbers ;   what 
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parU  of  the  country  are  open,  and  what  are  enclosetl,  and  the  description 
of  the  enclosures.  Wtiat  [>arts  of  the  country  are  wtXHled,  and  with 
what  s^iecies  of  trees.  \Vliat  the  nature  of  the  soil.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  the  ojierationH  of  troojMi ;  what 
parts  of  it  are  favourable  for  the  acting  of  cavalr}',  and  what  for  infantry 
only.* 

8.  ^fuch  depend*}  tipon  the  knowledge  previotisly  obtaintnl  of  the 
countr}',  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  war.  An  olistacle  overiooked  may 
prove  an  iiupetlinient  to  the  march  of  cavalry,  or  artiller}'.  or  even  of 
large  bodies  of  infantry ;  may  derange  a  combined  movement,  nidlify  a 
projected  simultiineous  attack,  and  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results. 
Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  in  reconnoitring  ground 
where  the  fate  of  nations  is  to  be  decided.  To  assist  in  these  researches, 
it  is  prudent  to  take  men  l^elonging  to  the  countr}'.  likely  to  {M>8se8s, 
from  their  pursuits,  i>erfect  knowledge  of  its  loadities.  Tlie  l»e«t  guides, 
are,  therefi»re,  gamekeeiKTS,  forest<!rs,  shepherds,  jx  jar  hers,  smugglers,  and 
woodcutters.  The  greater  numlier  of  these  employed  the  better :  they 
should  be  kept  apart,  and  1k>  examined  separately;  magistrates,  too,  must 
be  examined,  and  made  res|>onsible  for  their  answers.- 

9.  Tlie  information  coUectetl  from  spies  is  not,  in  most  cases, 
completely  tnistworthy.  In  the  first  place,  tlu*  men  who  undertake 
this  duty  are  neairly  always  mercenarj*  wn»tches,  who  will  sell  friend  and 
foe  alike,  as  K'.^^t  Miits  their  own  interests ;  in  tht*  s^roml  phu-e,  spies  are 
seldom  sufii<'iently  uo^uainteil  with  military'  matters  not  to  exaggerate 
movements  of  slight  im])ortance  and  miss  obsening  vital  combinations. 
To  test  the  aecurary  of  their  rejMirts  intelligi^nee  Is  C4»llecteil  by  means 
of  reninnoitring  i»l!irers.  who.  either  al«»ne  or  attendinl  by  a  few  trooiK*rs, 
get  tis  close  as  they  am  to  the  enemy's  jiost^ ;  olisene  a.-^  far  as  {lossible, 
without  the  mm*  of  disguise  and  in  full  unifonn.  the  |Hisitions  of  his 
tn>o]»s;  an<l.  when  tliscov«nM|  and  j»ursmM|  by  his  patrols,  tight  or  ride  t4i 
bring  their  intelligence  ^lU^  home  to  their  own  outj>ost.*i.  Intelligem-e 
is  also  culled  bv  eveiv  vidette  and  ever\'  advanctnl  sentinel,  but  the 

•  •  • 

reconnoitring  officer  is  the  nmin  wmree.* 

10.  Jumini  hiys  down  the  following  as  to  the  general  means  of  pro- 
curing intelligence : — 
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''  (1)  A  general  shonld  neglect  no  means  of  gaining  information  of  the 
enemy's  movements,  and,  for  this  purpose,  should  make  nse  of  reconnais- 
sances, spies,  bodies  of  light  troops  commanded  by  capable  officers, 
signals,  and  questioning  deserters  and  prisoners. 

''  (2)  By  multiplying  the  means  of  obtaining  information ;  for,  no 
matter  how  imperfect  and  contradictory  they  may  be,  the  truth  may 
often  be  sifted  from  them. 

"  (3)  Perfect  reliance,  should  be  placed  on  none  of  these  means. 

"  (4)  As  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  information  by  the  methods 
mentioned,  a  general  should  never  move  without  arranging  sev^al 
courses  of  action  for  himself,  based  upon  probable  hypotheses^  that  the 
relative  situation  of  the  armies  enables  him  to  make,  and  never  losing 
sight  of  the  principles  of  the  art."^ 

11.  Marmont  says,  on  these  matters :  "  Nothing  should  be  neglected 
by  which  we  may  obtain  exact  information;  and  the  surest  method 
is  always  to  be  in  contact  with  the  enemy  by  means  of  light  troops, 
frequently  to  have  small  engagements,  and  to  make  prisoners,  whose 
answers  are  almost  always  simple  and  sincere.  More  is  learned  through 
them  than  by  means  of  the  most  faithful  spies.  The  latter  often 
confound  the  names  of  corps  and  of  generals,  and  form  very  inexact 
estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  troops,  concerning  whom  they  report 
Wlien  two  armies,  by  the  combinations  of  war,  find  themselves  suddenly 
in  presence  of  each  other,  or  have  remained  a  long  time  at  a  certain 
distance  from  each  other,  it  is  important  to  be  most  positively  assured  of 
the  situation  of  things ;  to  this  end,  there  are  made  what  are  called 
reconnaissances  in  force,  (grandes  reconnaissances).  These  operations 
demand  much  pnidence,  and  even  an  especial  foresight,  particularly  if  we 
have  not  decided  to  fight,  except  under  extraordinary  and  very  advan- 
tageous circumstances. 

"  Cavalry  should  be  principally  employed ;  and,  if  possible,  only 
cavalry  and  light  artillery  should  be  engaged,  so  that  we  may  remain 
master  of  our  movements.  WTiat  is  to  be  done  is  to  tear  away  the 
curtain  which  conceals  an  army ;  and,  when  a  general  has  been  able  to 
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penetrate  sufficiently  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  situation  of  the 
enemy,  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose. 

"But  he  must  make  such  dispositions  as  to  sustain  the  troops 
engaged^  and  to  receive  them  if  they  are  hurried  backwards.  He  should 
have  quite  within  reach  a  respectable  body  of  infantry ;  and  in  rear  of 
that  corps,  the  whole  army  should  be  drawn  up  for  an  immediate  march, 
if  circumstances  require  it,  to  take  part  in  the  action.  A  moment  of 
delay  might  cause  the  loss  of  sudden  opportunities,  wliich,  properly 
seized,  give  unexpected  advantages." 

12.  Tlie  officer  who  has  the  command  of  a  reconnoitring  party, 
should  })e  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  or,  at  least,  have 
with  him  one  or  two  men  who  can  do  so.  Without  this  precaution, 
he  will  pnibably  fail  in  his  expedition,  from  his  inability  to  question 
either  the  prisoners  he  may  take  or  the  inhabitants  with  whom  he  may 
meet  A  good  telesco{)e  is  also  more  necessary  on  sucli  an  occasion  than 
on  any  other ;  and,  if  he  has  not  an  accurate  map  of  the  district  which 
lie  is  to  go  over,  he  should  obtain  an  outline  sketch  of  it  from  the 
quartemiaster-generars  dejiartment.  Tt  would  be  an  advantage,  if,  on 
these  occasions,  guides  could  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  this  is  a  necessary 
evil,  if  he  is  not  well  acquainted  iinth  the  country.' 

13.  •  •  To  reconnoitre  well  re<|uire8  not  only  a  brave  but  a 
▼eiy  able  officer,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  ready  memor}',  and  a  great  know- 
ledge of  the  indications  which  tell  the  preseniT  of  hostile  troops,  and 
allow  an  estimate  to  Ik?  formed  of  the  force  in  which  tliev  ore.  Two 
Prussian  officers  of  the  staff  of  IVince  Frederick  Charles,  the  afternoon 
before  the  Imttle  of  Konigghitz,  boldly  approached  the  Austrian  lines, 
oliser>'0<l  the  ]KiflitionH  of  tlie  Au.strian  troops,  ami,  though  both  pursued 
and  assaulteil  by  cavalr}-,  got  safe  home,  and  brought  to  their  general 
certain  intelligence,  which  idlowed  him  to  frame  the  combinations 
tliat  resulted  in  the  mom>w  h  victorj'.  When  the  riHroiinoitring  officer 
regains  the  Hhelter  of  his  own  out]K>sts,  he  mu.Ht  either  jiersonally 
bring,  or  by  mmie  niean.H  send,  his  intelligence  as  cjuickly  as  possible  to 
bead-quarters.'        •        •        • 

14.  •  •  The  eves  of  the  Austrian  armv  on  more  than  one 
occasion  during  the  camiiaign  (1866)  failed     Tlieir  ]mtrol  system  was 
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very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Prussians.  Its  inferiority  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  the  want  of  military  education  among  the  officers  to 
whom  patrols  were  entrusted.  In  the  Prussian  army,  special  officers 
of  high  intelligence  were  always  chosen  to  reconnoitre.  Properly  so,  for 
the  task  is  no  easy  one.  An  eye  unskilled,  or  a  mind  untutored,  can 
see  little;  where  a  tried  observer  detects  important  movements.  A 
line  of  country,  or  a  few  led  horses,  will  tell  the  officer  who  is 
accustomed  to  such  duty,  more  than  heavy  columns  or  trains  of  artillery 
will  disclose  to  the  unthinking  novice.  The  Prussian  system  never 
failed,  never  allowed  a  surprise.  The  Austrians  were  repeatedly 
surprised  and  taken  imprepared.^         *  ♦  ♦ 

15.  When  Wellington,  before  Badajos,  heard  that  Marmont  was 
approaching  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  just  captured  from  the  French,  he  sent  an 
officer  to  observe  the  movement.  From  a  well-concealed  point  of 
observation,  the  envoy  mai*ked  the  march  of  the  French,  and,  entering 
a  town  they  had  just  quitted,  found  they  had  left  the  greater  part 
of  their  scaling  ladders  behind.  As  their  siege-train  had  been  captured 
in  Rodiigo,  Wellington,  who  might  else  have  been  drawn  northward  for 
the  defence  of  liis  acquisition,  had  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  fortress, 
and  remained  to  prosecute  his  immediate  design.^ 

16.  If  ail  enemy  is  well  protected  by  his  outposts,  there  are  few 
things  more  difficult  than  to  discover  his  movements.  The  following 
account,  by  General  Pelet,  of  the  reconnaissance  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Essling,  21st  May,  1809,  will  illustrate  tliis  position  : — 

"  On  the  21st  May,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Marshal  Massena  reconnoitred  the  line  of  outposts.  Various  reports 
were  made  of  a  rear  guard,  from  4000  to  5000  strong,  who  were 
retreating.  The  marshal  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  answered, 
that,  as  I  could  perceive  a  glimmer  along  the  horizon,  extending  about 
three  miles,  it  must  be  the  enemy's  bivouac ;  and,  that  from  the  works 
carried  on  during  the  last  three  days,  added  to  the  cannonade  of  the 
previous  evening,  we  had  the  whole  of  the  enemy  before  us ;  but  that  it 
was  easy  to  make  certain  of  it  from  the  steeple  ot  Aspem.  The 
marshal  went  up  there,  and,  recognising  the  truth  of  my  observations, 
returned  to  the  Emperor.     At  daybreak  the  Emperor  was  on  horse- 
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back.  The  marslials,  around  hiiu,  all  (Usagreod  as  to  the  enemy's 
movements.  Lannes  considered  there  was  only  a  rear  guard  of  from 
6000  to  8000  men,  which  ought  to  be  at  once  overtlirown.  Bes- 
siires  relied  on  the  reports  of  his  cavalry,  who  had  assured  him  that 
nothing  had  been  encountered  for  several  leagues.  Massona,  who 
had  acquired  experience  by  a  long  command,  was  certain  that  the  whole 
Austrian  army  was  in  his  front»  and  Mouton  agreed  in  this.  Napo- 
leon, anxious  to  satisfy  himself,  advanced  beyond  the  ridge  of  Aspem ; 
but  he  could  get  no  further,  owing  to  the  enemy's  light  cavalry  having 
approached  since  daylight.  It  was  necessary  to  a\^^it  the  cavalry, 
liefore  this  mask  could  be  jienetrated.  Reconnoitring  his  own  position^ 
Napoleon  was  passing  continually  between  the  outposts  and  the 
bridges.  AlKiut  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  I  was  at  the  lines  of  the  furthest 
outposts.  Skirmishing  b^an ;  the  ground,  rising  graduaUy  in  front  of 
me,  concealed  what  was  going  on  beyond.  Suddenly,  I  saw  three  heavy 
masses  directing  their  march  on  our  left  flank,  and,  as  they  crowned 
the  ridge,  forming  order  of  battle.  30,000  men  were  advancing  in  an 
oblique  line,  towards  As|)eni,  the  key  and  support  of  the  position.  I 
at  once  went  to  warn  the  marshal  of  the  approach  of  tlie  columns,  which 
in  five  minutes,  would  be  ui)on  hiiiL  He  ordered  me  to  send  General 
Molitor  to  his  support,  and  to  announce  the  state  of  matters  to  the 
Emperor.''^ 

17.  Beconnoitring  parties  are  sent  out  on  the  front  and  flankiTof  an 
anny,  after  a  decisive  engagement,  to  obtain  information  of  the  move- 
menta  of  the  enemy,  who,  by  a  well  concerted  measure,  may  have 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  victors.-        4^        «        i» 

18.  A  reconnaissance  of  this  kind  having  lieen  carelessly  made,  after 
tlie  battle  of  Austorlitz,  wait  the  cauise  of  the  French  army  making  a 
false  movement.  The  cor(»8  of  Marshal  Linnet,  with  the  cavalry  of 
resen'e  was  supi^wied  to  be  in  retreat ;  nothing,  however,  was  met  with 
but  IiLh  liag^»i^e  and  parks :  the  Allies  hml  taken  the  ruad  to  Hungary 
through  Go<ling;  and  all  the  orders  luul  to  lie  counteniuinded.  A 
similar  event  t4iuk  place  after  the  liattle  of  Li^'ny,  1815,  but  the  cun- 
set^uenceH  weie  verj'  beriouH.  It  wna  only  the  next  tlay.  towanls  ten 
o'cUK;k,  that  the  reomnoitring  {larties  fiuicied  tlie  rru>>ianii  hud  retn^att^l 
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to  Namnr,  although  this  was  not  really  the  case :  erroneous  orders  were 
consequently  given^  and  it  was  discovered,  a  little  later,  that  they  had 
marched  to  Wavre;  much  precious  time  was  lost,  and  Blucher  joined 
the  English  at  Waterloo.^ 

19.  An  army  in  retreat,  should  not  neglect  to  send  patrols  upon  its 
flanks,  to  give  an  account  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  but,  if  this  duty 
is  executed  in  a  careless  manner,  the  consequences  may  prove  most 
fataL«        ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

20.  "  In  the  reconnaissance  of  maritime  coasts,"  the  first  object  to 
examine  is,  the  nature  of  the  coasts ;  if  they  are  open  to  view ;  if  they 
are  fit  for  landing :  it  is  importEuit  to  judge  correctly  and  give  a  full 
account  of  aU  that  which  characterises  accessible  places,  the  dangers 
to  which  they  lay  open,  and  the  means  to  overcome  them.  Coasts  are 
high,  or  covered  with  rocks,  which  render  them  at  first  more  or  less 
dangerous,  or  there  are  cliffs,  which,  in  supposing  that  they  do  not 
altogether  prevent  access,  yet,  render  them  very  difl&cult.  The  promon- 
tories and  headlands  intended  for  the  establishment  of  forts  and 
batteries  to  defend  the  accessible  points  and  the  adjacent  islands,  ser^e 
as  advanced  works,  which,  when  good  measures  are  early  taken,  peiplex 
always  the  attempts  of  the  enemy.' 

21.  In  reconnoitring  a  coast  from  the  sea,  the  following  points  must 
be  entered  upon  as  minutely  as  possible.  The  most  favourable  positions 
for  a  force  to  land :  they  are  generally  to  be  found  at  points  where 
rivers  or  streams  flow  into  the  sea ;  if  none  such  exist,  the  next  best 
arc  long,  low  promontories  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  of  about  a  mile  in 
width,  so  that  the  first  division  that  landed  should,  in  taking  up  a 
position  to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  the  others,  be  able  to  rest  its 
flanks  on  the  sea,  and  so  have  the  fire  from  the  fleet  to  sweep  across 
its  front  in  case  of  attack.  No  place  is  good  for  the  disembarkation  of 
an  army  imless  the  depth  of  water  and  the  configuration  of  the  coast 
and  general  character  of  its  slopes  enables  one  to  derive  full  advantage 
from  the  fire  of  the  fleet;  this  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when 
selecting  a  point  for  the  purpose.  All  bays,  inlets,  and  the  mouths  of 
rivers  to  be  carefully  examined,  with  this  object  in  view;  the  best 
position  to  be  taken  up  by  the  fleet  to  cover  the  landing  to  be  noted  on 
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tho  sketch ;  the  roads  leading  from  the  shore  inland  with  distances  to 
princii)al  U)wns.  Are  there  woods  near,  and  what  is  their  extent ;  are 
there  any  wharfs,  and  wliat  are  the  Csu^ilities  for  constructing  them ;  is 
there  a  dangerous  surf,  or  can  boats  land  at  all  times.  What  arc  tho 
winds  that  render  approach  to  the  shore  dangerous ;  is  tho  anchorage 
good ;  is  the  lx>ttom  sand  or  rock ;  what  is  tlie  height  of  the  ordinary 
and  spring  tides ;  is  good  fresh  water  to  be  liad  in  large  quantities  upon 
landing,  and  is  it  from  wells,  streams  or  tanks ;  what  is  the  position  and 
number  of  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  neighlx)urhood.  Soundings  must 
be  carefully  taken,  showing  how  near  the  diflerent  classes  of  vessels  can 
approach.  The  prevailing  winds  and  currents ;  is  the  coast  bordered  by 
downs ;  are  there  precipitous  cliffs.  If  there  is  a  beach,  is  it  of  mud  or 
sand.  In  reporting  u^jon  a  coast,  with  a  defensive  object  in  view,  the 
points  where  lantling  can  be  effected,  arc  to  Ixs  minutely  examined  and 
sketched.  All  kiys,  coves  and  harbours  to  In;  surveyed,  and  reports 
made  as  to  the  Yiest  means  of  defending  tliem ;  the  nature  of  the  tides ; 
all  islands,  towmi,  villages,  and  houses  on  coast  t4)  be  rt*|>orted  u]K>n ; 
all  forts  and  otiier  coast  defences,  the  nature  of  their  armament, 
capabilities  of  defence,  their  existing  garrisons,  and  the  strength  of  tlieir 
garrisons  shoultl  be  for  an  effective  defence.  The  Wst  fKisition  for 
camps  of  o)jser\'ation,  to  guanl  against  invasion,  and  what  is  the  bc^t 
scheme  for  the  general  defence  of  the  coast> 


Section  II. 
ADVANCED    (;rAKDS. 

1.  When  an  arniv  is  in  column  of  niareh.  it  should  have  oihTina-tl 
guanlH,  and  flanking'  parties  to  examine  well  tiie  country  in  I'rout,  to  the 
ri^ht,  and  t«i  the  left,  un«l  alwayn  ut  such  di:$taiKe  iu>  to  enable  the  main 
Ixxly  in  ilephiy  into  jwsition.* 

2.  When  un  anny  nuin.*hes  from  one  camp  t'»  anotlior,  it  is  preceded 
by   an    advaiiee<l    ^^Uiud.       lt.s    flanks,   \vheii    nian.hin|;,    are    coverBd 
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according  to  circumstances,  by  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  light 
troops,  disposed  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
followed  by  a  rear  guard.^ 

3.  The  duty  of  an  advanced  guard  does  not  consist  in  advancing  or 
retiring,  but  in  manoeuvring.  An  advanced  guard  should  be  composed 
of  light  cavalry,  supported  by  a  reserve  of  heavy,  and  by  battalions  of 
infantry,  supported  also  by  artillery.  An  advanced  guard  should  consist 
of  picked  troops,  and  the  general  officers,  the  officers,  and  the  men, 
should  be  selected  for  their  respective  capabilities  and  knowledge.  A 
corps,  deficient  in  instruction,  is  only  an  embarrassment  to  an  advanced 
guard.* 

4.  Light  troops  should  be  intelligently  employed,  and  they  should 
not  be  spared ;  for  it  is  chiefly  in  this  kind  of  service  that  they  are 
useful :  if  they  allow  an  army  to  be  surprised,  their  commander  has 
failed  in  his  duties ;  he  cannot  allege  a  good  excuse.  It  is  especially 
in  intersected  and  wooded  countries,  that  precautions  must  be  redoubled. 
Skirmishers,  thrown  out  on  both  flanks,  should  be  supported  by  detach- 
ments appointed  for  them  to  rally  upon,  and  should  be,  moreover  strong 
enough  to  defend,  at  need  for  some  time,  defiles  which  might  afiFord  to 
the  enemy  the  means  of  turning  the  flank  of  the  army.^ 

5.  If  an  army  is  moving  on  a  narrow  fi*ont,  one  of  its  brigades  or 
divisions,  combined  with  cavalrj'  and  artillery,  may  foiiii  the  advanced 
guard,  extending  across  the  whole  front.        ♦        ♦        ♦         ♦         ♦ 

*  *  *  *  But  where  corps  are  mo\ang  each  on  its  own 
roads,  as  at  Solferino,  each  will  form  its  own  advanced  guard :  and  these 
have  generally  consisted  of  from  onc-t^nth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  army 
or  corps.        *        ♦         ♦        ♦        ♦ 

A  small  party  of  horse  precedes  the  main  body,  to  obtain  and  bring 
the  earliest  intelligence.  But  of  tlie  main  body  tlie  infantry  should 
march  first ;  for  neither  artillery  nor  cavaliy  should  enter  any  defile 

wliicli  has  not  been  fii'st  explored  and  its  flanks  secured,  by  infantrj'. 

«  *  «  «  »  i» 

The  artillery  may,  in  general,  properly  be  placed  next  the  leading 
battalion  of  the  advanced  guard.  Tlie  flanks  of  the  column  slioidd 
be  covered  to  a  distance  of  some  hundred  yards  by  parties  of  horse, 
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and  a  cluiiu  of  riflemen,  at  40  or  50  i)aces  from  each  other,  should 

extend  within  the  mounted  troops. 

•  ••••• 

In  a  halt  of  any  duration,  the  advanced  guard  should  form  order  of 

battle,  and  cover  iUi  fronts  and  flanks  with  advanced  posts. 

•  ••••• 

Tlie  distance,  then,  must  be  such  as  to  give  the  columns  time  to 
deploy  sufficient  force  to  meet  any  probable  first  attacks,  and  to  cover  the 
deployment  of  the  re.st  If  an  army  bo  moving  in  numerous  columns, 
at  just  intor\'ald,  it  will  need  less  prei>aratiou  tluui  when  the  roads 
refuse*  to  k*nd  theiiLSi*lvc8  to  any  but  deep  columns,  and  too  narrow  or 
to(i  ext^Midcd  fnnit^.  Freilerick's  mlvanceil  guards  olwerved  a  distance 
from  the  army  of  from  1}  to  3  miles;  larger  armies  and  less  com])act 
colunms  nii^ht  extend  it  to  5  milen — nor  rthciuld  this  be  greatly  exceeded, 
exci;[»t  in  the  single  cose  that  it  wiu  desired  to  srize  on  some  i>oint  or 
position,  the  jKisstiHijion  of  which  wouhl  lie  wortli  the  risk-* 

C.  Tlie  aim  Iteing  to  gain  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  and  to  lie 
informed  of  his  arrival  as  soon  as  he  approaches,  it  Is  most  useful  to 
reconnoitre  at  the  greatest  |K>ssibIe  distance,  without,  however,  compro- 
mising the  det;ichnieuts.  Tlie  advanced  giuird  of  an  anny  which  is  not 
in  pH'senee  of  the  enemy,  ought  at  least  tf>  Ik?  a  duy  s  march  from  tlie 
main  iNnly ;  ami  tliut  of  a  division  sc*venil  hours  in  advance.* 

7  When  we  are  at  a  distance  from  an  enemy,  who  is  stn>ng  enough  to 
oflt*r  us  iKittlt*.  and  are  marching  towanls  him.  we  should  occupy  by 
ailvance<l  guanls  and  light  tnM>|M,  at  least  the  s|»ace  of  a  day's  march 
tlLsUuK^e  around  us,  so  its  to  Ijo  infonned  of  his  movements  and  modify 
our  own  in  cniuse^pience.* 

8.  If  a  ImmIv  of  tn>ops  were  to  n*main  tlrawn  up  to  opp<ise  the 
ailvaiK^e  of  a  siiiH*rior  force,  on  a  plain,  when*  the  whole  formation  was 
visible,  the  attempt  would  be  futile  and  tli.sa.stnms.  Tlie  enemy  wouki 
at  once  attack  with  su|»erior  force,  and  comiiel  a  nwtly  retreat  under 
penalty  of  route  or  destruction.  But  skilfully  dis|HiS4Hl,  in  a  good 
poniticm,  at»ro?*.s  the  jwith  of  an  adversary  advancing  in  an  onlinarily 
broken  and  ditlicult  countr)',  the  risk  is  gn»atly  rviluced.  If  the  armies 
have  been   iuim«euvring   near  each  other,  with  numliers  and  pusiticuis 
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constantly  changing,  and  plans  and  combinations  only  to  be  guessed  at, 
the  leader  who  comes  on  such  an  obstacle  in  his  path  cannot,  at  firsts 
know  the  amount  of  force  which  bars  his  way,  sufficiently  well  to  begin 
an  immediate  battle.  He  will  generally  pause,  reconnoitre,  and  feel  his 
way ;  and  will  defer  a  general  attack  till  he  shall  be  ready  to  deploy  a 
force  sufficient  to  render  him  confident  of  success.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
commander  of  the  smaller  force  must  watch  carefully  the  dispositions  of 
his  adversary,  and  combine,  in  an  imusual  degree,  resolution  with 
prudence.  For  if  he  were  to  engage  the  whole  of  his  troops,  throughout 
the  extent  of  their  &ont^  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  withdraw  when 
the  adversary  had  deployed  a  superior  force,  and  he  would  be  outflanked 
and  heavily  defeated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  were  to  give  way  before 
the  enemy  had  made  a  considerable  deployment^  the  advance,  which  it 
was  his  business  to  check,  would  not  be  retarded.  He  must  occupy  his 
groimd  to  the  last  moment  possible  without  committing  himself  to  a 
general  action,  and  must  then  effect  an  orderly  retreat.  At  the  first 
opportunity  offered  by  the  ground,  he  must  repeat  the  manoeuvra 
Meanwhile  the  adversary  will  have  again  formed  order  of  march,  and, 
on  approaching  him,  must  once  more  form  for  battle,  with  more  or  less 
promptitude  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  he  may  feel  that  the 
obstructing  force  is  still  inferior  to  him.  In  this  way  the  day's  march, 
which,  if  unopposed,  might  have  stretched  to  twenty  miles,  may  be 
reduced  to  six  or  three ;  and  time  may  thus  be  gained  for  employing  to 
decisive  advantage  the  rest  of  that  army  which  uses  the  retarding 
force.i 

9.  '  In  the  German  war  of  1866,'— orders  were  sent  to  the  comman- 
ders of  the  corps*  at  Trautenau  and  Skalitz,  not  to  compromise 
themselves  in  a  serious  action,  but  to  retreat  slowly,  if  pressed  by 
superior  numbers.  These  orders  were  neglected.  If  they  had  been 
observed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Crown  Prince  would  not  have 
pushed  them  back,  and  concentrated  his  army  on  the  Austrian  com- 
munications, before  Benedek  had  time  to  strike  down  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  and  return  with  his  main  force  to  support  his  troops  in  front 
of  the  second  army.    The  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  orders  of  the 


*  Austrian. 
»  Hamley,  Part  IV.,  Chap.  I. 
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Commander-in-chief  was,  however,  that  the  three  Anstrian  corps  engaged 
on  the  28tb  near  Josephstadt,  were  severely  mutilated  for  farther 
operations.^ 


Progreu  of  the  Frenehy  on  the  \bth  June,  retarded  hy  Zieten^i 

advanced  eorpe. 

10.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  *  * 
Zieten's  corps  occupied  the  line  of  the  Sambre,  covering  the  road  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels ;  and  when  Napoleon  advanced,  it  was  the  business 
of  Zieten  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French  until  Blucher  and 
Wellington  could  concentrate  their  forces  behind  him.* 

11.  Reille  had  defiled  across  the  river  and  taken  post  half-way 
between  Marchiennes  and  Qosselies,  when  Napoleon  made  his  own 
way  out  of  Charleroi  At  this  time  about  10,000  of  Zieten's  troops 
were  towards  Oosselies  under  General  Steinmetz,  the  rest  retiring  in  the 
direction  of  Fleurus,  but  showing  a  good  front  It  needed  a  considerable 
deployment  of  ReiUe's  troops  in  frt)nt  of  Gosselies  before  the  Prussians 
there  were  dislodged  and  retired  across  on  Fleurus,  leaving  the  road  to 
Quatre  Bras  open.  Napoleon  himself  had  to  take  command  in  a  more 
severe  combat  on  the  Sombreffe-road  along  which  Vandamme  and 
Grouchy  were  directed;  for  they  had  hesitated  to  act  in  his  absence 
against  Zieten,  whose  rear  guard  fronted  them  boldly  half-way  between 
Charleroi  and  Fleurus.  He  Iiad  been  unwilling  to  ride  on  to  that  side 
until  he  knew  that  Reille  was  able  to  occupy  Gosselies  and  secure  his 
left,  and  thus  the  French  had  lost  two  hours  more.  Thanks  to  their 
mistakes  and  his  own  firmness,  Zieten,  though  unsupported,  actuaUy 
held  possession  of  Fleurus  at  dark,  keeping  some  wood  to  the  south  of 
it  with  his  advance  guard,  but  having  his  corps  mostly  on  the  other 
side,  nearer  to  the  Namur-Nivelles  road,  where  he  occupied  the  heights 
about  the  viUago  of  Biy,  since  known  as  the  hill  of  Ligny.* 

12.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  ever  given  of  the  reasons 
of  '  Zieten's '  allowing  the  bridges,  which  were  left  on  his  flanks  as  he 
quitted  Charleroi,  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  unmined  and  without 
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resistance.  The  information  which  he  himself  sent  off  to  the  Allied 
generals  proves  clearly  that  he  was  not  blind  to  the  coming  danger,  and 
it  does  not  appear  why  he  took  so  little  pains  to  prepare  for  it 

^h  ^h  ^h  ^h  ^h  ^P 

Zieten's  deliberate  retreat  on  Flenrus  and  ligny,  the  masterly  way  in 
which  he  collected  his  scattered  corps  during  the  movement,  and  the 
fine  front  with  which  he  held  back  Yandamme  before  the  former  place, 
have  long  attracted  the  admiration  of  military  critics.^ 

1  Chesxiey,  Leot  IIL 


CHAPTER    rv. 

ADVANCED    POSTS;    OUTPOSTS. 

1.  To  reconnoitre  accurately  fords  and  dedleti  of  erory  dc«cription  ; 
to  provide  guides  that  may  be  depended  upon  ;  to  interrogate  tho  i-unS 
ttod  post-mB«ter ;  to  ntublinh  mpidly  a  good  understanding  with  tho 
itibsbttante ;  to  send  out  spies,  to  iutcrccpt  public  and  private 
loiters;  to  transbit*!  and  nnulvHo  their  cont«ut«:  in  a  word,  to  be 
able  to  auBwer  every  <)uofltinn  of  the  general-in-chief  when  he  arrives 
at  the  bead  of  the  oruiy : — these  ore  tho  quolitic*  which  dietinguisb 
a  good  general  of  advanced  posta.' 

2.  The  safety  of  an  army,  and  tho  saooeaa  of  tlie  nutteures  taken 
to  iniure  the  operations,  depend  chiefly  on  the  vigilance  of  udvanocd 
po>l«;  tho  officers  commanding  them  should,  therefore,  never  forget, 
tlut,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  intended  to  form  iin  impenetrable 
curtain,  behind  which  ihe  army  tbould  be  able  to  execute  all  it« 
Bovements,  without  their  being  cither  discovered  or  mtspeclcd  by  the 
oosmy ;  and  tliut,  on  the  other  hand  they  should  endeavour  to  find 
out  erory  movoment  of  tho  enemy.  The  distance  at  which  odvimoed 
pMtf  ahottld  bo  fVom  tho  corps  they  tire  intended  to  protect,  depends 
on  the  imturo  of  the  country  and  the  pontioa  occupied  by  tho  encony ; 
ODo  principle,  however,  is  nocenary  to  bo  obaerved,  which  is,  that  the 
maio  corps  should  have  tiino  to  prefioro  Bgainst  any  attack  of  the 
OMny :  thus,  in  open  countriot,  tlio  advanced  potta  are  placed  at 
from  3000  to  3000  yards,  but  in  hilly  oountrie*,  at  a  much  shorter 
diftaooe ;  bcmdm,  there  are  many  positions  sufficiently  strong  in 
tbemM^vea  to  allow  of  the  army,  occup}-tng  them,  not  pushing  forward 
its  advanced  pont«  to  u  distance.  ^Vhen  the  army  is  on  the  march. 
the  advanced  poMtA  are  fumiolied  by  tho  advance  and  rear  guards  of 
each  oolnmn ;  but  when  the  army  is  in  position,  the  ad^'once  and  rear 
goords  ttcoally  then  re-occnpying  their  place  in  tho  army,  iho  advaaocd 
piMtta  are  furnished  by  tho  trooiw  which  form  tho  first  lino.' 

3.  Outposts  have  u  doublu  objm-t ;   la  wutch  over  the  safety  of  the 
,  and  to  observe  the  inovomeats  uf  the  outnnv.     When  i 


army,  i 


I  corps 
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forms  the  advanced  guard  of  an  army,  then  the  chain  of  outposts  is 
formed  in  front  of  that  corps ;  but  where  there  is  no  advance  guard, 
the  chain  of  posts  is  established  immediately  in  front  of  the  position 
which  the  army  has  taken  up.^ 

4.  Until  the  advanced  posts  are  properly  placed  the  whole  army 
remains  under  arms ;  the  men  for  the  grand  guards  are  told  off,  receive 
provisions  and  forage,  and  are  then  posted;  the  detachments  which 
protected  the  reconnaissances  then  join  their  several  corps,  and  the 
army  is  permitted  to  repose.  Such  is  the  regular  system  of  placing  the 
advanced  posts,  but  it  is  often  deviated  from,  as  the  fatigue  of  the  troops 
and  their  distances  from  the  enemy  lead  to  inattention  in  these  neces- 
sary  precautions,  the  neglect  of  which  is  so  ojften  dearly  paid  for.' 

5.  Outposts  must  be  so  placed  that  every  movement  more  particu- 
larly an  advance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  shall  be  at  once  detected ; 
that  nothing  can  pass  unobserved  between  them  into  their  own  camp ; 
and  that  they  can  hold  their  ground  sufficiently  long  against  an  enemy, 
to  prevent  their  troops  from  being  taking  by  surprise.  The  troops  on 
outpost  duty  are  disposed  of  according  to  the  different  parts  they  have 
to  act,  namely,  those  who  watch  the  enemy,  and  those  who  in  case  of  an 
attack  endeavour  to  stop  him.  The  first  called  videttes,  are  pushed 
forward  to  a  post  whence  they  can  overlook  all  roads  leading  from  the 
enemy's  side ;  they  are  supported  by  a  non-commissioned  officer's  post, 
and  by  the  outlying  picket,  who  are  supported  in  their  turn  by  the 
reserves.  Time  is  the  great  object  to  gain  when  out-posts  are  attacked, 
consequently  the  reserves  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check  and  cover  the  approaches  to  camp.^ 

6.  Outposts  should  be  placed  so  as  to  discover  everything  going  on 
aroimd  them  without  being  seen  themselves ;  they  are,  therefore  usually 
posted  upon  heights,  and  are  protected  from  observation  by  every  avail- 
able obstacle,  such  as  hedges,  walls,  houses,  clumps  of  trees,  &c.  If 
possible,  they  should  not  be  placed  in  a  village,  as  the  soldiers  would 
then  be  likely  to  stray  from  their  posts;  neither  should  they  ever  be 
placed  opposite  obstacles  that  are  near  enough  to  them  to  protect  a 
surprise;  if  there  be  a  village,  a  wood,  or  a  field  with  high  standing 
crops,  and  sentries  cannot  be  placed  beyond,  it  would  be  more  prudent 
to  station  the  outpost  at  some  distance;  for,  however  strict  a  watch 

*  Nolan.  '  Jervis.  •  Nolan, 
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may  be  kept,  the  post  will  alwajrs  bo  much  exposed,  and  the  videttet 
placed  near  the  obetacloo,  may  bo  suddenly  attacked.  This  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  near 
the  Bidassoa,  7th  October,  1813.^ 

7.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  an  army  in  the  field,  to  push  its 
advanced  posts  as  far  forward  as  it  can  with  safety,  in  order  to  cover  as 
much  of  the  country  and  its  resources  as  poshible,  to  have  longer  and 
more  precise  warning  of  any  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  to  impede  his 
reconnaissances  and  prooi^xlings  genomlly.  It  is  of  ntill  more  import- 
ance to  restrict  the  enemy  to  the  narrowest  limitH.  Under  ordinary 
oiroumstances,  midway  between  the  r(^>octive  forces  may  Im*  considered 
a  rcAAonable  line  of  demarkatiun  thut  each  ought  to  insist  upon ;  but 
several  circumstances  may  give  a  superior  power  to  one  side. 

(1)  The  opposing  armies  may  be  very  unequal  in  force,  or  one  may 
have  gained  a  marked  ascendency  over  the  other ;  in  which  case,  tho 
snperior  will  bo  able  to  presM  the  inferior  into  smaller  limits. 

(2)  One  may  hold  some  peculiarly  strong,  defensible,  detached  post 
or  batteries  in  a  salient  position,  that  may  give  him  a  command  over 
the  neighbouring  grrmnd ;  in  which  cane,  the  line  uf  dcmnrkation  will 
be  midway  between  those  ])osts  and  the  position  of  the  other  army. 

(3)  There  may  1h>  a  river  not  forduble,  or  other  essential  obstacle 
between  the  two,  which  will  naturally  form  the*  line  of  demarkation, 
although  nearer  to  one  than  the  other. 

Subject  to  those  sort  of  contingencies,  it  is  very  essential  thut  no 
encroachment  should  bo  allowed;  the  gn»ate«t  efforts,  in  particular, 
should  be  made  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  holding  jKists,  or  even 
t4-m|K>rury  |K>sses.iion  of  the  foot  of  the  height i  on  which  {tarts  of  an 
army  are  posted;  distant  fire  of  artillny  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
submitting  to  this  <li.Had vantage  ;  iiud  if  the  enemy's  circumstancea  are 
such  Of*  really  to  enable  him  to  enforce  it,  the  anny  which  is  subject  to 
it  must  be  in  a  very  insi»i»urt*  i>osition.* 

8.  When  the  enemy  is  near,  it  is  n«H»ssarj-  that  t\u*  advananl  {lOdta 
exercise  the  gntitest  vigilance,  that  numen»u<«  |wtri4s  may  lie  e«>nstantly 
in  movement ;  tluit  these  patrols  may  take  notice  of  the  Iitist  noine,  and 
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that  they  redouble  their  actiyity.  The  advanced  posts,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  position,  ought  to  cover  themselves  by  frequent  patrols, 
watching  particularly  the  roads  which  lead  to  their  posts.  The  patrols, 
that  the  posts  from  the  centre  send  out,  shoidd  be  composed  of  a  veiy 
small  number  of  men ;  but,  they  should  not  the  less,  approach  as  dose 
as  possible  to  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  in  order  so  to  overlook  them  that 
the  least  movement  which  they  may  make,  must  be  known.  The  men 
on  picket,  ought  not  to  quit  their  arms,  and  the  advance  guard  itself, 
should  be  ready  to  act  at  the  shortest  notice.^ 

9.  When  troops  encamp  for  any  length  of  time  in  one  place,  in 
addition  to  the  common  measures  of  security  which  are  always  adopted, 
they  strengthen  their  outposts  by  abattis,  redoubts,  &c.,  and  their  chains 
of  outposts  by  fortifying  farm  houses,  barricading  villages,  bridges, 
defiles,  and  in  other  ways  render  all  possible  approaches  to  the  camp 
both  difficiilt  and  dangerous.  The  outposts  are  under  the  command  of 
some  one  specially  appointed  for  this  service,  and  to  him  all  reports  are 
made,  and  from  him  all  orders  received  and  carried  out.* 

10.  It  is  no  less  essential,  in  order  to  avoid  a  surprise,  that  the 
videttes  should  be  protected  by  some  obstacle  which  woidd  prevent  the 
enemy  from  bearing  down  upon  them  with  too  much  rapidity.  To 
effect  this,  stone  bridges  should  be  barricaded ;  wooden  ones  have 
their  planks  sawn  through  ;  defiles  should  be  choked  up ;  and  this 
is  promptly  effected  by  means  of  waggons,  ladders,  trees  half  sawn 
through,  empty  barrels,  &c.^ 

11.  *In  1813,  during  the  Peninsula  war,  at  the  attack  on  an 
advanced  guard  of  the  Allies,'  the  heights  occupied  *  although 
rugged,  rose  gradually  from  the  magnificent  bridge  *  of  Ordal,'  by 
which,  the  main  road  was  carried  over  a  very  deep  and  impracticable 
ravine.  The  second  battalion  of  the  27th  British  regiment  was  posted 
on  the  right,  the  Germans  and  Do  Roll's  Swiss,  with  the  artillery, 
defended  an  old  Spanish  fort  commanding  the  main  road ;  the 
Spaniards  were  in  the  centre,  the  Calabrese  on  the  left,  and  the  cavalrv 
were  in  reserve.  A  bright  moonlight  facilitated  the  movements  of  the 
French,  and  a  little  before  midnight  their  leading  column,  imder 
General  Mcsclop,  passing  the  bridge  without  let  or  hindrance,  mounted 
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tho  hcighti)  with  a  rapid  pace,  and  driviDg  back  the  pickets,  gave  tho 
first  alarm.  The  allied  troops,  lyiug  on  their  arms  in  order  of  battle, 
wcro  ready  instantly,  and  the  fight  commenced. 

*  *  A  commander  who  understood  his  business,  would  have 
blocked  up  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  heights,  and  defended  it  by  a 
strong  detachment,  supporting  that  detachment  by  others  placed  in 
succession  on  the  heights  behind,  but  keeping  his  main  body  always 
in  hand,  rcody  either  to  fall  on  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column  of 
attack,  or  to  rally  the  udvanccil  detachiuentM  und  retreat  in  order. 
There  were  plenty  of  trees  and  stones  to  block  tho  bridge ;  its  oi*Ti 
porai^et  would  have  ftupplied  materials,  and  the  ravine  was  so  deep  and 
rugged  that  the  enemy  could  not  have  crossed  it  on  the  flanks  in 
the  dark.^ 

12.  When  your  rear  is  protected  by  natural  obstacles,  then  tho 
chain  of  outposts  nhould  extend  well  to  both  flunks ;  when  the  flanks 
are  open,  then  you  muat  protect  them  by  strong  pickets,  and  send  out 
parties  of  cavalry  to  ncour  the  country  on  both  sides.  The  distance 
of  tho  outposts  is  also  entirely  dependent  on  the  stn*ngth  of  the  main 
body  and  the  ])eculiaritii*N  of  the  ground.  The  weaker  the  main  body, 
the  less  strong  its  outiM>sts,  and  CH)n.sequently  the  nearer  to  camp ; 
otherwise  the  pickets  might  be  destroyt<l  before  they  could  eflect  their 
retreat.  Armies  or  coqis  push  forward  their  out]M>sts,  sometimes  six 
or  eight  milen ;  und  this  distance  diminishes  in  pn>|x>rtion  with 
divisions,  brigadi^s,  regiments,  &c.  WTiere  videttes,  for  instance,  are 
four  milt»s  from  the  camp,  thi»ir  rest»r>es  should  Ih'  half  way  between  the 
two,  that  is,  at  two  mili^s;  the  outMng  pickets  hulf  way  between  them 
and  the  videttt^,  viz.,  one  mile;  and  the  non-comniinHioned  oflicer*s  post 
half  way  betww»n  the  picket  and  the  videttes.  The****  dintunces  diminish, 
as  already  state<l,  according  to  the  htrength  of  the  detuehments.  With 
small  btxiies  of  troo|>H,  the  nmnlxT  detaehtil  tor  out|Mi«(t  duty  is 
generally  in  the  pro|)ortion  of  from  ont»-thinl  to  one-t<iurth  of  their 
strength,  with  large  Y)odii*s  of  trooiw,  u  fil\h  or  <ixth  only.* 

I'i.     A  vidette  bus  an  evident   advantage  ovir  u  >>entrv  ;  from    liis 
elevated   position  he  can  see   further,   and  the  swiftness  of  his  hovMi 
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enables  him  to  escape  from  danger,  and  give  information  sooner.  They 
should  be  relieved  every  two  hours,  and  oftener  if  the  weather  be  coH, 
or  the  men  be  new  levies,  or  the  enemy  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  distance  of  videttes  from  the  outposts,  is  generally 
from  400  to  500  yards  ;  their  distance,  therefore,  from  the  main  guards 
is  from  800  to  1000  yards.  The  reason  why  they  are  placed  at  these 
distances  is : — 

(1)  Because  the  men  can  with  difficulty  see  further,  even  in  fine 
weather. 

(2)  To  afford  time  for  the  main  guard  to  advance  to  the  support  of 
its  outposts,  if  these  are  attacked.^ 

14.  If  the  outposts  are  too  far  from  the  main  body,  there  is  the 
danger  of  their  being  destroyed  before  they  can  be  supported ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  too  near  the  main  body,  the  latter  might 
not  have  time,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  attack,  to  get  under  arms.  In 
an  average  country,  the  furthest  infantry  outpost  may  perhaps  be 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main  body.* 

15.  Advanced  posts,  having  reached  their  ground,  in  order  to  keep 
the  communication  with  one  another,  and  for  their  own  safety,  push 
forward  outposts ;  and,  lest  these  outposts  should  by  any  chance 
be  suddenly  driven  back  to  the  main  body,  they  are  supported  by 
advanced  pickets.  Sometimes  the  advanced  posts  themselves  are 
supported  by  strong  bodies  of  troops,  which  either  march  to  their 
support,  or  upon  which  they  can  fall  back.  These  are  usually  posted  by 
night  only ;  but,  if  circumstances  do  not  allow  of  these  posts  of  support, 
their  place  is  supplied  by  a  picket,  which  remains  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  and  is  ready  to  march  at  the  first  signal.'^ 

16.  *  *  The  enemy  will  liave  to  break  through  four  lines  of 
defence  before  reacliing  the  main  corps ;  viz.,  videttes,  out-posts, 
advanced  pickets,  and  the  main  guards  ;  sometimes  there  will  be  a 
fifth  post  of  support.  The  officer  commanding  an  advanced  post, 
slioukl  obtain  all  tlie  information  he  can  about  the  communications 
of  his  outpost,  whether  with  the  neighbouring  ones  or  with  the  enemy ; 
he  should  reconnoitre  the  position  which  is  to  be  occupied  at  night,  and 
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it^  places  for  watering,  as  well  as  the  roads  to  be  made  use  of  by  the 
patrolrt  ;  he  should  rectify  the  position  of  the  videttcs  and  outposts  ;  if 
requisite,  examine  the  disadvantages  and  advantages  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  in  case  of  defence  or  attack,  and  consider  how  he  would 
offcct  his  retreat,  if  necessary.  Similar  reconnaissances  should  be  made 
by  the  officers  under  him.^ 

17.  The  nature  of  the  country  has  much  to  do  with  the  number 
of  men  employed.  In  ojKjn  ground  few  videttcs  can  sec  a  long  way. 
In  interseetetl  countrj',  where  gardens,  thickets,  rows  of  tn»es,  heights, 
and  other  obs^tacles  intercept  the  view,  both  vidette.s  and  pickets  must 
be  placed  closer  together,  and  therefore  require  to  be  more  numerous. 
Cavalry  fonnin;^  a  chuin  of  outposts  in  an  open  countrj*,  can  place 
videttis  by  <lay  at  from  t>UO  to  lOOO  pacc»s,  fvr  they  can  see  each  other 
at  that  distance,  and  aljjo  hwir  a  shot  fired.  A  n»pinunt  of  300  horses 
on  out|)Oi»t  duty,  would  keip.lOU  horses  in  n-R^'rvr,  100  form  the 
support,  100  the  line  of  outj^sts,  of  which  5o  fonn  the  outlying 
picket ;  the  remaining  00  are  detached  as  a  post,  from  which  sixteen 
ridettes  are  supplied  as  the  chain.  These  at  700  ]>aces  from  each  other, 
enable  you  to  cover  11,200  paces  of  ground,  or  about  six  miles;  equal 
to  what  it  is  calculated  to  recjuire  1000  infantr)-  soldier?*  to  do.  But  all 
these  things  dei)end  im>  much  on  circum.stances,  that  no  exact  rules  can 
be  laid  down,  an<l  much  nmn^t  always  be  left  to  the  good  sensi*  of 
the  officer  in  c<ininmn<I.  Tlius  cavalry  vidett*-*  njay  ho  pLiced  some- 
times at  greater  distance**,  and  with  ^^kxI  effect  :  whereas  infantry 
videttcs  are  generally  at  100  yards,  and  iKimetiin*-**,  in  a  rl«>v?  countr}*, 
they  are  drawn  together  to  within  10  or  5^  yard?*  of  each  other.  Both 
niu^t,  of  e«Mir^«'.  1»-m-ii  t':#  Ir  eirel*  'ir.'l  «lr.i\\  » ! -"t  ♦- t(»p-tlier  at  niirht. 
In  a  fog.  vidi'tteH  are  taken  off  the  h»iirh''»  .-mrl  dmwn  closer  together, 
mueh  in  tlie  snnie  way  a-*  at  ni^ht* 

IH.  Th'"  delaehm*  nts  fonniiig  the  advane«Hj  iM^t**,  should  always 
take  their  ration?*  with  tl:«ni  ;  but  if  tlii-*  cami"t  !»'  donr.  the  greatest 
precaution  ^llould  1'e  taken  when  fora^' '  ir  T!»»'  *  .im  rnrMi'l' r  <»f  nil 
out])«>«*t  --houM  wati'li  t\»rythini»  th'»t  ••■••-  mi.  ai:'  -How  T!o  <^n"  to 
come  or  ^'o  unqueMiiauil :  the  videttiH  -Iimu).!  lV<i;ut  r.tly  b«-  visit*-*!  Iwith 
bv  him  and  then.'  under  him.     Vidcttes  ^houM  wateh  «  ver\-  movtinent 
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of  the  enemy ;  observe  the  number  of  his  yidettes  and  sentries,  the  road 
token  by  his  relieving  parties,  the  strength  of  his  patrols,  the  time  of 
day  when  the  patrols  are  made,  any  dust  rising  behind  a  hill  or  village 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  usual  hour  when  the  trumpets  or  drums  are 
heard ;  whether  the  enemy's  generals  have  been  seen  along  his  line  of 
videttes,  &c.  When  relieved,  they  shoidd  make  a  patrol  before  joining 
the  main  guard ;  for  the  oftener  patrols  are  made,  the  greater  will  be 
the  security.  Videttes  shoidd  not  allow  any  one,  either  coming  from  or 
going  towards  the  enemy,  to  pass  their  post  without  a  pass.  Sutlos 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  near  an  advanced  post,  as  they  are 
frequently  nothing  but  spies.  All  persons  endeavouring  to  pass  the 
videttes  by  stealth,  or  who  refuse  to  stop  when  called  upon  to  do  so, 
should  be  fired  at :  if  they  are  taken  prisoners,  they  shoidd  be  detained 
by  the  vidette,  imtil  he  is  relieved,  and  then  sent  on  to  the  mam 
guard.^ 

19.  Troops  for  outpost  duty  are  selected  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground :  with  an  army  they  are  generally  composed  of  light  troops 
of  all  arms — viz.,  horse  artillery,  light  cavalry,  and  light  infantry.  In 
an  intersected  country  the  infantry  is  chiefly  used  ;  in  an  open  country 
the  cavalry.  In  both,  the  cavalry  furnishes  patrols  to  the  front  and 
flanks,  and  generally  occupies  the  high  roads.  The  cavalry  pushes 
videttes  forward  beyond  the  infantry  chain,  for  these  can  gallop  back, 
whereas  infantry  soldiers  might  be  cut  oflF  and  made  prisoners.  The 
reserves  should  be  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery ;  how 
far  the  chain  of  outposts  should  extend  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  army,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  other  circimistances.^ 

20,  In  fixing  the  position  of  the  chain,  care  must  be  taken  to 
comprise  within  it,  as  far  as  possible,  the  heights  whence  the  camp 
might  be  overlooked,  its  strength,  extent,  and  arrangements  ascertained, 
and  what  is  going  on  in  it  be  seen.  If  the  chain  cannot  conveniently 
bo  extended  so  fur,  a  sei)arate  detachment  must,  if  possible,  be  placed 
on  such  height,  the  necessary  precautions  for  supporting  it  and  securing 
its  retreat  being  observed.  It  is  disadvantageous  to  carry  the  chain 
through  a  wood ;  the  posts  should  as  much  as  possible  be  placed  on  the 
outer  edge  which  faces   the   enemy;    and  if,  from  the   extent  of   the 
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forest  or  wood,  this  cannot  bo  done  without  incroasing  too  much  the 
number  of  posts,  ur  weakening  the  chain,  the  pickets  should  then,  if 
possible  be  placed  across  the  wood  along  a  hi^^h  road  or  the  course  of  a 
stream  or  yalley,  which  will  enable  the  pickets  to  see  better  to  their 
front.  If  the  inside  of  the  wood  is  very  thick,  without  roadn  or  streams 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  chain,  the  wood  must  be  left  in  front, 
keeping  it  a  little  beyond  musket-shot,  and  establinhing  within  the 
wood  and  on  the  roads  inside  it  small  posts  of  infantry,  or  patroling 
imrties,  to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's  appniuch  Ixith  by  day  and  by  night. 
If  the  chain  were  carried  through  a  thick  wo<k1  where  the  sentries 
could  neither  sec  nor  stop  s{)ies  and  desertern,  the  first  principle  of 
outpost  duty  would  be  violated.  It  is  therefore  Ix^tter  in  such  a  case  to 
leave  the  wood  in  one*8  fnmt.  It  miglit,  however,  happen  that  the 
skirt  of  the  wood  was  too  near  the  camp  ;  it  would  then  l)e  indispensable 
to  cross  it  with  the  chain,  either  by  quickly  constructing  an  abattis,  or 
by  multiplying  the  infantr\'  posts  as  nmch  as  is  neccHsary.^ 

21.  The  great  principle  to  Ihj  olwcTved  in  placing  a  chain  of  out- 
posts is,  that  every  vidette,  sentrj',  and  jiicket,  should  be  able  to  see 
and  communicate  witli  the  next  vidette,  sentry,  or  picket  on  either 
side;  and  that,  while  they  should  \k*  able  to  obsi*rve  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  they  should  thcin-ielves  Ik?  as  little  si^'u  by  him  us  i>o^ible. 
But  this,  like  many  other  very  go<Kl  gfuerul  rulvs,  in  tmsier  laid  down 
than  followed.  At  night  it  is  umuiI  to  draw  in  the  chain  of  out]N>sts, 
nearer  to  the  main  Inidy ;  but  whet Iut  this  l)e  d<»ne  or  not,  redouble<l 
vigilance  fnmi  all  is  then  re<|uired,  and  all  sentries  (»r  |>oHts  whieh 
during  the  day  may  have  been  plaeed  on  the  top  of  hilU,  should  l»e 
withdrawn  and  post4«<l  on  l<»wer  ground,  whenci'  they  can  more  readily 
diK'over  the  enemy  against  the  sky  line,  should  he  udvanee,  while  they 
arc  themselves  more  s<Tei»ned  from  ob^MTvation.- 

22.  When  the  chain,  for  mmv  rejiM»n  or  other,  extends  Ixn'ond  the 
distance  where,  in  the  event  of  attack,  the  pickets  could  be  easily 
supported  by  the  troo]>s  in  camp,  the  most  dintant  |s>int^  are  su|>- 
{Hirti'd  by  Imdii.^  of  infantry  or  cavalry  internu<diately  enetimiN^d,  and 
conveniently  piact^l  either  with  res|Kx*t  to  tliis  ohj«rt  or  with  n»fen»nee 
to  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  act.     In  other  ca^M***  it  hup|M*n<4  that 
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outlying  parties  are  pushed  beyond  the  chain,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
distance,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and  to 
gain  the  earliest  intelligence  of  them.  But  these  irregular  arrange- 
ments are  not  included  in  those  of  the  chain,  of  which  every  portion 
should  be  united  and  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  a  line  impenetrable 
to  spies  and  deserters,  and  capable  of  preventing  the  enemy  from 
reconnoitring.^ 

23.  The  positions  of  the  first  and  second  corps  '  of  the  Prussian 
army  in  the  Waterloo  campaign '  along  the  Sambre,  enabled  their  out- 
posts of  cavalry  to  watch  the  line  of  frontier  from  Bonne  Esperance, 
their  western-most  point,  to  the  Mouse.  Thielemann  continued  the 
chain  along  the  edge  of  the  Ardennes  about  Binant,  his  head-quarters 
having  been  advanced  into  the  forest  to  enable  him  to  guard  the 
portion  of  it  near  that  town,  which  is  exceptionally  open  and  easy  to 
traverse.^ 

24.  Outposts  established  to  watch  a  river,  should  obtain  information 
about  all  the  fords  which  may  be  passable  at  high  or  low  water,  and 
the  boats  should  be  collected  together  and  carefidly  guarded.  If  the 
Austrians,  who  defended  the  bridge  of  Laufen,  on  the  Solga,  in  1800, 
had  paid  attention  to  this,  three  Frenchmen  would  not  have  swam 
across  this  river  and  taken  a  small  barge,  by  means  of  which  a  whole 
battalion  crossed  the  river,  and  falling  upon  the  rear  of  the  Austrians, 
obliged  them  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  The  passage  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  made,  in  1809,  of  the  Doui'o,  was  also  owing  to  a 
small  boat  having  evaded  the  French  patrols,  and  crossed,  during  the 
night,  to  the  opposite  bank ;  it  was  at  once  seized  by  the  British,  and 
three  persons  crossing  in  it,  returned  in  half  an  hour  with  some  large 
barges,  in  which  troops  were  sent  across  to  cflfect  a  lodgment.^ 

25.  When  the  cavalry  pickets  are  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  stream, 
or  marsh,  the  fords  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  must  be  carefully 
examined.  If  the  stream  or  the  marsh  is  ibrdable  at  all  points,  the 
cavalry  pickets  generally  withdraw  at  night  to  the  posts  which  have 
been  pointed  out  to  them.  If  the  stream  can  only  be  crossed  by  certain 
roads  or  paths,  these  must  be  ascertained,  in  order  to  place  videttes 
02)p08ite  these  i)laces  of  passage.     In  such  circumstances  the  pickets 

*  Jarry.  *  Chesney,  Lect.  III.  ^  Jervis. 
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occupy  the  namo  poflts  during  the  night,  and  the  videttos,  ns  Mion  us  it 
18  dark,  approach  quite  clone  to  the  placcn  of  paAsag(\  If  the  bridge  iii 
a  wooden  one,  the  phinks  are  removed,  but  in  such  n  way  that  they  can 
be  replaced  if  ncces»arj'.  If  the  bankn  of  the  river  are  very  much 
cncloAcd  and  its  bod  in  not  fordable,  it  would  bi*  better  to  place  infantry 
picketii  op]x)Mite  the  passages,  rather  than  cavalry ;  and  thcM)  infantry 
pickets  should  intrench  themselves  according  to  local  circumstances. 
If  the  stream  were  passable  in  too  many  place**,  with  an  o|K*n  plain  in 
roar,  it  nhould  Ik*  watched  b}'  cavalry ;  but  then  the  videttes  during  the 
day  should  keep  out  of  musket-shot  from  the  bank  of  the  river.^ 

2t>.  If  the  enemy  is  near,  no  fires  are  to  lie  lighted.  As  soon  as  tho 
videttes  cim  no  longer  see  each  other  distinctly,  it  is  time  to  take  up 
a  {josition  for  the  night.  I>o  not  ]K>.st  videttes  m*ar  rushing  iKnter, 
mills,  or  near  anything  where  there  is  a  noise ;  for  by  night  they  must 
de{H^nd  upon  their  sense  of  hearing  more  than  their  sight.  When  nitir 
tlic  enemy  part  of  tho  {K)st  and  picket  muMt  1)e  mounted,  the  mounted 
men  being  pushed  forward  to  give  the  dismounted  ones  time  to  get  on 
their  horses  if  attacked.  At  night,  the  videttes  should  bo  relieved 
every  hour.  They  are  close  to  the  {losts,  and  this  can  be  easily  done ; 
the  rclicfn  clone  mund  do  the  duty  of  {latrols  at  the  same  time.  When 
any  part  of  a  jiicket  or  ])ost  is  mounted,  no  disniounti'd  fu*ntry  is 
rc<iuind  in  their  front.  Videttes  are  taken  off  the  hills  or  heights,  and 
placed  on  the  roads  In^hind  ford-*,  bridges,  or  ruvinrs.  In  clear  mixin- 
shine  thev  should  1m*  concefiIe<l  in  the  shadow  of  a  tnv  or  bush.  If  thev 
hear  a  suspicious  noise,  one  vidett**  riches  in  and  re|)orts  it :  no  one, 
whether  deM*rter  or  otherwise*,  is  allowed  to  appnuu-h  t«s)  elnse  at  night, 
but  iHorden*<l  to  dismount  and  wait  till  the  relief' or  |Hitrol  c*onu*s  round. 
If  attacked  and  driven  in,  the  vid«'tt«*<«  niuM  nt»t  ntire  «»traight  to  their 
po«ft,  but  Honu'  hundrc^l  yards  to  th<'  ri;rlit  f>r  hW  of  it.  Tlie  |iosts  and 
pickets  have  thus  time  to  attack  th«'  enemy's  flank  or  rear.  I>o  not 
skirmish  by  night,  but  hold  every  d(*fensible  iH>^ition,  and  tire  as  much 
as  iMwsible  to  alarm  the  camp.* 

27.  In  pni|Hirtion  as  the  night  is  dark  and  the  weather  stonny  the 
sentries  muHt  U*  dram-n  nearer  to  each  other  on  the  eireunifereiice  <»f  the 
chain  round  the  main  picket  during  th«*  night.     \VIi<  n  it  in  vtTv  dark, 
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and  the  wind  or  the  rain  prevents  one  from  hearing  the  approach  of 
anything  coming  from  the  enemy's  side,  the  double  sentries  will 
perform  the  duties  of  moveable  sentries — ^that  is,  while  one  remains 
steady  at  his  post  the  other  will  move  to  his  right  till  he  is  near 
enough  to  see  the  first  fixed  sentry  on  his  right ;  after  which  he  will 
return  to  his  post  by  the  same  way.  On  the  return  of  this  sentry  the 
one  which  had  remained  at  the  post  will  in  his  turn  move  towards  the 
first  fixed  sentry  on  his  left.  In  this  way  each  sentry  will  alternately 
act  as  moveable  sentry  between  his  post  and  that  of  the  next  sentries. 
The  drawing  in  of  the  sentries  roimd  the  pickets  during  the  night  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  heights  which  were  occupied  during  the  day, 
must  leave  greater  or  less  intervals  between  two  pickets  where  there  are 
no  other  fixed  posts  but  those  employed  in  defending  the  roads  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  picket ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  the 
picket  has  been  placed  by  the  superior  officer  of  the  day  who  formed 
the  chain,  upon  the  main  road  which  the  enemy  woidd  take  in  order  to 
march  on  the  camp  at  this  part  of  the  chain,  it  might  happen  that  there 
was  no  other  road  to  defend  in  the  extent  of  the  post,  and  that  the 
whole  night  duty  between  two  pickets  has  to  be  done  by  the  lateral 
patrols.  In  such  a  case  the  patrols  should  succeed  each  other  contin- 
ually ;  and  in  cases  of  uneasiness  the  return  of  one  patrol  should  not 
always  be  waited  for  before  another  is  sent  out.^ 

28.  The  general  custom  is  for  the  new  pickets  to  proceed  at 
daylight  to  the  support  of  those  that  they  are  to  relieve  on  the  chain  of 
outposts,  because  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  about  this  time  of  day  that  the 
outposts  are  attacked  when  the  enemy  has  formed  any  design.  As  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  a  picket  has  been  carried  ofi"  in  silence  during 
the  night,  from  having  neglected  some  necessary  precaution,  the  new 
picket  should  approach  softly  and  with  precaution,  and  should  halt  at 
four  hundred  paces  or  thereabouts  from  the  post  it  is  about  to  relieve ; 
the  small  advance  guard  which  should  precede  it  will  advance,  feeling 
the  ground,  as  far  as  the  first  sentry.  This  examination  of  the  ground 
being  made,  the  new  picket  will  advance  as  far  as  the  sentrj%  where  it 
will  halt  till  it  has,  in  its  turn,  been  reconnoitred  by  the  old  picket, 
which  will  stand  to  its  arms  if  it  has  not  already  done  so ;         *  * 


^  Jany. 
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*  *  The  officer  of  tiie  old  picket  will  then  giro  the  reliering 
officer  every  information  respecting  the  poet;  subsequently  the  same 
number  of  detached  posts  and  sentries  will  be  furnished  by  the  new 
picket^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Section  I. 

ATTACK    OF    POSTS. 

1.  Temporary  works  may  be  attacked  by  surprise  or  by  open  force, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  seyeral 
essential  points  before  a  decision  can  be  made  as  to  wbich  mode  will  be 
the  most  judicious  or  practicable  imder  the  circumstances.  For  instance, 
previous  to  making  any  dispositions  for  an  attack,  either  of  a  village, 
an  intrcnchment,  or  a  smaller  military  post,  a  commander  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  locale,  the  nature  of  the  defences,  and  the 
strength  of  the  force  occupying  them.  It  should  be  ascertained  whether 
they  are  left  to  fight  their  own  battle,  or  are  in  a  situation  to  receive 
support,  and  from  whence  that  support  is  to  come,  how  the  duty  is 
done,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  around  it,  whether  favourable 
for  concealment  or  otherwise,  which  are  the  shortest  and  best  roads 
to  it,  &c.,  &c.  If  an  intrenched  village  is  to  be  attacked,  it  should  be 
ascertained  by  what  means  the  streets  and  roads  leading  into  it  have 
been  closed,  whether  by  stockades  or  breastworks,  how  these  obstacles 
are  flanked,  whether  from  neighbouring  houses  or  temporary  works 
thro>\Ti  up  for  the  purpose;  what  obstructions  are  placed  in  front  of 
them,  whether  abattis,  trous  de  hup;  how  the  houses  forming  points  in 
the  main  enclosure  have  been  strengthened,  whether  there  is  a  keep 
and  of  what  nature  it  is,  and  how  fortified;  whether  there  is  any 
building  occupied  on  the  outside  as  an  advanced  post,  where  the  pickets 
are  placed,  &c.  If  the  post  is  an  isolated  building,  such  as  a  country 
house  or  church,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
doors  have  been  barricaded,  or  the  windows  blocked  up  ;  how  the  loop- 
holes are  arranged,  what  sort  of  flank  defence  has  been  obtained,  how  it 
can  best  be  approached,  what  internal  preparations  have  been  made  for 
prolonging  the  defence,  &c.  Part  of  this  '  useful  knowledge '  may 
be  drawn  from  spies,  deserters,  and  maps,  not  however  trusting  any  of 
them  much  further  than  they  can  be  seen  or  verified ;  and  for  the 
rest,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  seeing  for  one's  self,  and  therefore 
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either  an   open   roconnaisaance,  or  a  secret  peep,  mnat  somehow  or 
other  be  obtained.* 

2.  It  will  bo  obviout,  that  where  it  is  practicable,  nevcral  real 
attacks,  or  one  leviathan  and  aeveral  false  ones,  will  distract  an  enemy'a 
attention,  divide  his  forces,  tend  to  disturb  him  and  shake  his  con- 
fidence, render  his  annbinations  more  per{)lexing,  and,  in  short,  give 
him  more  to  attend  to,  with  diminished  means  of  doing  it,  than  if  one 
attack  only  were  made.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  where  circumstances 
permit,  to  attack  (Several  points  at  the  same  moment,  or  in  quick 
suoce^Hion.  To  vlTi^:i  this,  the  columns  are  formed  under  the  nearest 
cover  that  can  be  found,  from  which  thev  advance  with  as  much 
celerity  as  will  leave  the  men  fresh  when  they  get  to  work.  To 
regulate  even  this  properly  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance ;  for 
instance,  if  a  column  has  any  considerable  distance  to  move,  in  the  face 
of  a  smart  pepp<Ting  fire,  and  they  start  at  too  great  a  pace,  they  may 
be  brought  to  a  i»tand  still  before  they  can  close  with  their  opponents, 
and  that  too  when  the  fire  upon  them,  from  its  diminished  distance, 
is  the  more  deadly.  The  means  of  moving  powerfully  and  swiftly  at 
the  last,  must  \>c  pnMenred  at  all  events.* 

3.  Circumstances  will  arise  when  an  undisguised  attack  in  broad 
daylight  may  be  imposed.  There  is,  of  course,  more  previous  exposure, 
but  people  see  what  they  Iiave  to  do,  and  can,  therefore,  act  with  more 
decisive  effect  In  the  preparatory  movements,  and  during  the  advance 
of  the  column,  violence  must  in  this  mode  of  attack  control  opposition, 
instead  of  its  effects  b(*ing  eluded  by  secrecy  or  concealment  Tha 
employment  of  light  troops  and  artillery  are  the  chief  means  which  may 
be  applied  by  the  assailants  for  effecting  this  object ;  the  former  can 
act  as  a  firing  party  in  covering  the  ad^'ance,  but  it  is  quite  necessary 
there  should  be  light  enough,  in  order  to  derive  all  the  benefita  which 
the  latter  can  Ix^tow.  Artillery  can  effc^ct  that  from  a  distance,  which 
without  it  infantry  would  have  to  execute  for  themselves,  under  all  tba 
disadvantagesi  of  a  close  fire.  Thus  by  firing  in  a  slanting  direction  at 
stockade  work,  an  abattis,  or  palisading,  these  obstaclee  become  so 
dama'pTcd  and  torn  up,  that  a  passage  improved  by  the  use  of  the  axe  is 
readily  effiH-ted  through  them.     Rarriern  may  l)e  knocked  away  from 

>  (AkU  Mteoif«),  J.  J.  •  nUL 
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doora  or  windows ;  walls  may  be  breached,  or  the  defenders  in  a 
building  may  be  very  much  incommoded  by  its  e£Eect«  ;  for  shot  will  go 
through  and  through  ordinary  houses  and  if  a  lively  fire  is  kept  up 
they  soon  cease  to  be  comfortable  quarters.^ 

4.  If  the  attack  is  by  open  force  and  the  abattis  should  prove 
impenetrable,  there  is  no  harm  in  making  the  attempt  to  set  it  on  fire. 
A  few  resolute  fellows,  carrying  small  fagots,  which  have  been  previously 
dipped  in  pitch,  and  each  man  provided  with  a  '  lighted  port-fire,*  if  it 
is  daytime,  or  if  they  can  approach  unseen  by  night,  with  some  other 
means  of  setting  fire  to  them,  must  rush  up  from  some  neighbouring 
place  of  concealment,  covered  by  a  smart  fire  of  musketry,  and  throwing 
in  their  lighted  fugots,  all  will  soon  be  in  a  blaze.  When  that  has 
subsided,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  men's  pouches  being  exploded,  the 
breach  will  be  practicable,  without  waiting  for  the  hot  cinders  to  cool. 
This  little  conflagration  would  go  on  under  the  protection  of  a  party, 
near  enough  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  to 
extinguish  it.  If,  however,  an  abattis  is  formed  of  small  materials,  or 
if  sufficient  precautions  have  not  been  taken  to  secure  it  in  its  place 
(that  is,  if  it  is  a  bad  one),  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  to  submit  to  the 
delay  of  burning  it ;  in  such  a  case,  a  party  rushing  up  with  ropes,  may 
tie  them  to  some  principal  trees ;  or  a  big  hook  fixed  to  a  rope  or  pole 
may  bo  used,  and  a  tree  or  two  may  by  these  means  be  dragged  forcibly 
out  of  the  line ;  or  some  handy  fellows  with  good  tools  may  partially 
open  it,  by  cutting  away  a  few  of  the  small  branches,  so  as  to  let  men 
get  through  at  open  order.  2 

6.  Small  ditches  may  be  filled  up  with  fagots  or  bundles  of  hay, — 
cJicvaif^'de-frisc  may  be  displaced  by  main  force,  with  a  rope  and  a  good 
pidl  altogether, — or  they  may  be  cut  up,  or  blown  to  pieces  with  a  bag 
of  powder ;  palisades,  or  fraises  in  a  ditch,  may  be  got  rid  of  in  a 
similar  manner, — or  if  a  party  is  provided  with  ladders  or  planks,  and 
the  ditches  are  narrow,  these  last  obstructions  will  frequently  ofler 
facilities  for  constructing  temporary  bridges  for  passing  over  them. 
Stockade  work  or  palisading  may  be  cscaladed  with  ladders  brought  up 
in  a  line  under  the  protection  of  a  firing  party,  and  carried  by  two  or 
four  men,  according  to  their  length.     The  ladders  would  be  planted 

1  (Aide  Mtooire),  J.  J.  « Ibid, 
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together  as  they  oonveniently  could  be»  and  the  asmilanta  would  meet 
them  on  as  extended  a  front  an  their  numbers  pcrmittted ;  or  a  stockade 
may  be  breached  by  the  explosion  of  a  bag  of  powder  &c.^ 

6.  In  the  attack  of  gateways  or  houses,  if  secrecy  is  preserved  till 
you  get  close  to  them,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected.  In  order  to 
force  the  barriers  or  doors,  the  most  effectual  agent  is  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder. A  bag  containing  from  20  to  30  or  40  lbs.,  according  to  the 
expected  strength  of  the  obstacle,  and  furnished  with  a  fuxe  for  firing 
it,  and  a  loop  to  hang  it  by,  can  be  easily  nailed  or  hooked  up 
against  a  fair  of  gates,  or  fastened  to  a  barricaded  door.  If  it  can 
be  done  without  previous  discover}',  so  much  the  better;  and  for 
effecting  this,  a  gimlet  will  be  found  a  ver}'  useful,  quiet  operator. 
When  fixed,  the  fuse  is  lighted,  and  the  man  retires  a  little.' 

7.  In  the  attack  of  a  village,  or  even  a  smaller  post,  the  moment  an 
entry  is  made,  a  portion  of  the  force  should  he  detached  to  endeavour  to 
communicate  with  the  other  attacks,  if  there  were  any ;  and  leaving  a 
party  in  resi»rvc  ut  the  {mint  where  they  came  in,  they  should  secretly 
march,  if  the  alarm  had  not  been  given,  to  secure  the  guards  and 
principal  avenues  into  the  village.  By  thus  gaining  possession  of  the 
barricades  or  gates,  they  would  be  enabled  to  open  a  communication, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  reserve,  which  should  have  been  previously 
held  in  readiness,  might  enter.  If  they  were  discovered,  and  the 
garrison  were  assembling  to  oppose  them,  the  Nume  meaHures  would  Ite 
of  advantage,  and  no  time  should  l)e  lot^t,  in  al«io  making  a  furious 
attack  on  the  main  body  wherever  it  might  be  forming,  taking  care, 
during  the  advance,  to  secure  the  moans  of  an  onlerly  retreat.  The 
value  of  lo(*al  knowledge,  indeed  its  absolute  nccefisity,  is  again  apparent, 
for  how  could  any  of  thenc  steps  l)e  taken  with  the  promptness  befitting 
the  occasion  if  this  were  wanting!'' 


>  (AiilcMvinuifv).  J.  J.  *  IfH^L  * /frt«<. 
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Section  II. 
DEFENCE    OF   POSTS. 

1.  If  a  building  forms  part  of  a  general  line  of  defence,  or  is  in 
the  contour  of  the  works  round  a  town  or  village,  the  front  and  sides 
only  may  require  being  prepared  for  defence,  for  a  force  must  not  be 
shut  up  without  a  special  object;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
independent  post,  to  bo  defended  to  the  last,  and  open  to  attack  on  all 
sides,  every  point  must  be  equally  looked  to,  and  the  means  of  retreat 
and  of  reinforcing  it  must  be  preserved,  if  considered  necessary  under 
the  circumstances.^ 

2.  A  building  proper  for  defensive  purposes,  should  possess  some  or 
all  of  the  following  requisites. 

(1)  It  should  command  all  that  surrounds  it. 

(2)  Should  be  mhstanfialy  and  of  a  nature  to  Aimish  materials  useful 
for  placing  it  in  a  state  of  defence. 

(3)  Should  be  of  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  numher  of  defenders,  and 
only  require  the  time  and  means  which  can  be  devotod  to  completing  it. 

(4)  Should  have  walls  and  projections,  that  mutually  ^//r/?/ A*  each  other. 

(5)  Should  be  difficult  of  access  on  the  side  exposed  to  attack,  and  yet 
have  a  safe  retreat  for  the  defenders. 

(6)  And  be  in  a  situation  proper  for  fulfilling  the  object  for  which 
the  detachment  is  to  be  posted. 

A  church  will  be  found  more  usually  to  unite  all  these  good  properties, 
than  any  other  building.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  though  good  strong 
walls  are  an  advantage,  yet  their  thickness  should  be  limited  to  two 
or  three  feet,  from  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  piercing  loopholes ; 
unless  when  they  are  likely  to  be  battered  by  artillery,  in  which  case 
the  musketry  must  be  confined  to  the  windows,  and  the  more  solid 
the  walls  are,  the  better.      It  should  also  be  remembered  that  brick 


(Aide  M^moire),  J.  J. 
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houses  and  walU  are  preferable,  on  aeveral  aoconnto,  to  thoae  built  of 
stone ;  for  when  exposed  to  artillery,  a  round  shot  merely  makes  a  small 
hole  in  the  former,  but  stone  is  broken  up  in  large  masses,  and 
dangerous  bplinters  fly  from  it  in  all  directions.  It  is  mueh  easier 
also  to  make  loopholes  through  brickwork  than  through  masonry. 
Wooden  houses,  or  those  made  of  plaster,  are  to  be  avoided,  for  the  facility 
with  which  on  enemy  can  set  fire  to  them,  and  they  are  frequently 
not  even  munket-proof.  Thatched  houses  are  equally  objectionable 
on  account  of  tire,  unloHM  there  is  time  to  unroof  them ;  and  after  all  it 
mu!>t  not  Ix'  fcir^)tteu  that  i-urthcn  works,  when  cx|)oM.*d  to  artillery 
are  to  be  preferred  to  houM»s,  us  far  as  affording  security  to  the 
defenders  in  concorued.  In  seeking  this  security,  however,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  so  (/^/rmn'hie ;  for  troops  cannot  be  run 
into  a  houM>,  but  they  ore  not  exempt  from  such  an  intrusion  in  an 
earthem  work  of  the  nature  under  discussion.  The  two  together  can 
be  made  to  form  a  more  respectable  post  than  eifhrr  can  be  made  into 
singly,  for  the  merits  of  both  will  be  enhanced,  and  the  defects  be 
modified,  by  the  union.  A  building  is  therefore  at  all  times  a  capital 
base  to  go  to  work  upon.  The  walls  may  be  partially  protected  from 
cannon-shot  by  throwing  up  earthem  parai)ets  round  it,  and  the  house 
moy  •  reciprocate  *  by  acting  the  part  of  a  keep,  and  afford  the  garrison  a 
place  of  refugtj  in  which  they  may  either  defend  themsi^Ives  with 
advantage,  or,  if  it  *  suits  their  book,'  resume  the  ofiensive,  and  drive 
the  assaihints  out  aguin.^ 

3.  Should  there  exist  any  doubt  about  having  HufHcient  time  to 
complete  all  that  might  be  winhwl,  it  would  become  matter  for 
consideration  what  wore  the  points  which  it  would  lie  of  the  greotest 
importance  to  Hc^uire  fintt,  so  as  to  1h>  in  a  c<»ndition  to  repeal  an 
imfHf^^Uite  attack.  l>ecause  such  points  would  naturally  claim  attention 
to  the  excluftion  of  all  others.  In  nuch  a  cajH%  it  might  lie  well  to 
employ  as  many  men  as  could  work  without  hindt-ring  i«ach  other  by 
being  too  cmwded : 

(1)  To  eollivt  materials  and  Ivirricade  the  d<^>rs  and  windows  on  the 
ground  fltM^r,  to  make   l(K)pliol«s   in   them,  and  h*vil  any  olistruction 
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outside  that  would  give  cover  to  the  enemy,  or  materially  £EU»litate  the 
attack. 

(2)  To  sink  ditches  opposite  the  doors  on  the  outside^  and  arrange 
loopholes  in  the  windows  of  the  upper  story. 

(3)  To  make  loopholes  through  the  walls  generally,  attending  first 
to  the  most  exposed  parts,  and  to  break  communications  through  all  the 
party- walls  and  partitions. 

(4)  To  place  abattis  or  any  feasible  obstructions  on  the  outside, 
and  to  improve  the  defence  of  the  post,  by  the  construction  of 
tambours,  &c. 

(5)  To  place  out-buildings  and  garden  walls  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  establish  communications  between  them.  To  make  arrangements, 
in  the  lower  story,  especiaUy  for  defending  one  room  or  portion  one 
after  another,  so  that  partial  possession  only  could  be  obtained  on  a 
sudden  rush  being  made.  These  different  works  to  be  imdertaken  m  (he 
order  of  their  relative  importance,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  after 
securing  the  immediate  object  for  which  they  were  designed,  they  might 
remain  to  be  improved  upon  if  opportunity  offered.^ 

4.  The  materials  that  will  be  found  most  useftil  in  barricading  the 
passages,  doors,  and  windows,  are  boxes,  casks,  cart  bodies,  bricks, 
stones,  cinders,  dung  &c.,  and  timber  of  any  sort  that  comes  to  hand: 
if  it  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  premises,  the  roof  and  the  floors 
must  be  stripped  to  furnish  what  is  required.  In  the  application  of 
these  materials,  the  boxes  and  casks  filled  with  cinders  or  dung,  and 
placed  against  the  doors  to  a  height  of  six  feet,  will  prevent  their  being 
forced  open,  and  loopholes  may  be  made  through  the  upper  portions^ 
which  can  be  rendered  musket-proof,  to  protect  the  men's  heads :  short 
lengths  of  timber  piled  one  upon  another  to  the  same  height,  leaving 
a  space  between  any  two  of  them  in  a  convenient  situation  for  firing 
through,  and  their  ends  being  secured  in  the  side  walls  of  a  passage, 
or  propped  with  upright  pieces  on  the  inside,  will  effect  the  same  object ; 
or  a  door  may  be  loosely  bricked  up,  leaving  loopholes,  &c.  If  it  is 
probable  that  artillery  will  be  brought  up  for  knocking  away  these 
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btrricadeft,  and  so  forcing  an  entrance,  a  paaaage  may  be  partially  filled 
with  dung  or  rubbish  to  the  thickness  of  eight  or  ten  feet»  or  thick 
beams  of  timber  may  be  reared  up  on  the  outside  of  a  door,  and  the 
interval  filled  with  the  same,  or  with  earth,  if  more  convenient.  A 
small  hole,  three  feet  square,  may  be  left  through  an  ordinary  barricade 
for  keeping  up  a  communication  with  the  exterior ;  but  for  effecting  a 
retreat,  or  making  sorties,  it  will  be  necessur}'  to  make  a  door  musket- 
proof  by  nailing  on  several  additional  thicknoMses  of  planks,  and 
arrange  it  so  as  to  oix;u  as  usual,  or  to  contrive  something  on 
the  spot  which  shall  equally  protect  the  men  when  tiring  through 
the  loopholes,  and  yet  be  removable  at  pleasure.  Windows  do  not 
require  to  l)e  liarricadcd  so  strongly  as  doors,  unlens  from  their 
situation  an  entrance  may  be  easily  effected,  or  an  escalade  be  attempted. 
The  princi|Nil  objt-ct  is  to  screen  and  i)rotect  the  defenders  whilst  giving 
their  fire ;  anything,  therefore,  that  will  fill  up  the  window  to  a  height 
of  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  that  is  musket-proof,  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Thus  two  or  three  rows  of  filled  sand  bugs  laid  in  the  sill  of 
a  window,  or  short  lengths  of  timber,  would  do ;  or  a  caqiet,  a  mattress, 
or  blankets  rolled  up,  would  be  ready  expedients.  Ix>opholes  would  in 
all  cases  hv  arrangt>d,  whatever  materials  were  used.  If  time  presses, 
and  windows  could  not  be  blocked  up,  one  means  of  obtaining  jHtrtiai 
■ecarity  would  be  to  hang  a  great  coat  or  blanket  acroHM  the  lower  part 
of  them  as  a  screen,  and  make  the  men  tire  beneiith  it,  kneeling  on 
the  floor.  The  glass  should  be  removed  from  windows  before  an  attack 
commences,  an  it  is  liable  to  injure  the  defenders  when   broken   by 

musketn'.' 

6.  Any  hhruWwries.  fences  or  out-building«;  within  musket-shot, 
which  would  favour  an  attack  by  affording  cover  to  an  enemy,  and 
allowing  him  to  npproai^h  unperceived,  it  ia  (>^Ht*ntiul  to  get  rid  of  as 
■oon  as  possible.  The  trees  should  bi>  felled,  leaving  the  stum|M  of 
different  heights,  8o  as  to  enoumlK'r  the  ground,  and  the  materials  of 
walls,  Ac,  must  Ik?  spread  about  with  the  same  view ;  but  whatever  is 
convertible  for  barriea<les  should  be  carried  to  the  housi*.  The  thatch 
from  roofs,  and  anv  combustibles,  should  alM>  W  removed  or  destroved. 
As  a  means  of  preventing  a  door  being  forced,  a  ditch  may  be  dug  in 
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front  of  it,  about  seven  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep :  such  a  ditch  also 
is  necessary  in  front  of  the  lower  windows,  if  the  loopholes  cannot  be 
conveniently  made  high  enough  from  the  outside  to  prevent  an  enemy 
reaching  them,  as  woiild  be  done  in  managing  matters  for  the  defence 
of  walls.  These  partial  ditches  may  afterwards  be  converted  into  a 
continued  ditch  all  round  a  house  if  opportunity  offers,  as  it  would 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  post.  The  floors  may  also  be  taken  up 
on  the  inside,  opposite  the  doors  or  windows  open  to  attack.^ 

6.,  In  defending  a  house,  it  would  rarely  be  advisable  to  make 
sorties,  because  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  through  which  the 
troops  would  have  to  file  would  prevent  your  shewing  the  enemy  a 
good  front,  or  making  a  secure  retreat  in  case  of  necessity.^ 

7.  A  clear  communication  must  be  made  roimd  the  whole  interior  of 
the  building,  by  breaking  through  all  partitions  that  interfere  with  it; 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  if  houses  stand  in  a  row  or  street,  the  party- 
walls  must  be  opened,  so  as  to  have  free  access  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Moans  should  likewise  be  at  hand  for  closing  these  openings 
against  an  enemy,  who  may  have  obtained  any  partial  possession. 
IIolcs  may  also  be  made  in  the  upper  floors  to  fire  on  the  assailant^ 
if  they  force  the  lower  ones,  and  arrangements  made  for  blocking  up 
the  staircases,  with  some  such  expedient  as  a  tree,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  an  abattis,  or  by  having  a  rough  palisade  gate  placed 
across.  Balconies  may  be  covered  or  filled  up  in  front  with  timber  or 
sand-bags,  and  made  use  of  to  fire  from  downwards.  The  partial 
levelling  of  any  object  on  the  outside,  that  would  give  concealment  to 
au  enemy,  and  favour  an  attack,  is  supposed  to  have  been  already 
attended  to ;  but  if  thnc  admits,  after  the  loopholes,  &c.,  arc  completed, 
this  system  must  be  extended  and  perfected,  and  the  formation  of  a 
more  regular  abattis  should  be  commenced,  and  any  other  obstruction 
added  that  opportunity  pennits.  The  best  distance  for  such  obstruc- 
tions, if  they  arc  continuous  and  cannot  be  turned,  is  within  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  of  a  work,  or  even  less,  so  that  every  shot  may  tell  whilst 
the  assailants  are  detained  in  forcing  a  passage  through  them.  If  the 
building  that  has  been  selected  has  no  porches,  viangs  or  projecting 
portions  from  which  flank  defence  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  advisable 
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to  construct  Romothing  of  a  temporary  nature  to  afford  it.  Stockade- 
work  offerH  a  ready  meunH  of  effecting  this  object :  it  niay  be  di8{x>8cd 
in  the  fonn  of  a  triangle,  projecting  eight  or  ten  feet  in  front  of  a  door, 
or  window,  plantinl  in  the  manner,  and  with  the  precautionrt  of  having 
the  loopholes  high  enough.  A  Mniall  hole  nhould  be  left  in  the  bar- 
ricade of  the  door,  or  window,  to  communicate  with  tho  interior.  Three 
or  four  loopholes  on  each  face  of  the  projection,  cut  between  tho  timbers, 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  defence.  ThcHe  contriTanceti  arc 
usually  tenne<l  tambourn,  and  if  constructed  at  the  angle  of  a  building, 
will  flank  two  sides  of  it.^ 

8.  All  the  streets  and  roads  open  to  attack  should  be  shut  up  by 
good  barricades  constructed  in  rear  of  the  temporary  obstructions  that 
have  been  created.  These  barricades  may  be  made,  if  time  admits,  by 
sinking  a  ditch  seven  or  eight  fet*t  deep,  and  fonning  the  earth  into 
a  substantial  breastwork,  planting  {xilisades,  &c.,  if  opportunity  offers. 
Or  if  not  exix)sed  to  artiller}'  fire,  stockade- work  would  be  very  effec- 
tive; but  if  time  presses,  casks,  boxes,  or  cart  bodies,  arranged  in  order 
and  filled  with  earth,  stones,  dung,  or  cinders,  would  be  a  ready 
ex]>edient.  Bales  of  goods,  hogsheads  of  sugar,  sacks  of  malt,  or  even 
the  rolls  of  cloth  out  of  a  tailor's  shop,  would  Ix*  very  convertible  to 
such  like  purposi^s  if  they  come  to  hand.  The  mass  should  be  raised 
six  or  seven  fe(*t  high,  and  a  banquette  or  step  U>  arninged  for  firing 
over  it.  The  access  should  be  as  much  okstructed  as  |K>ssible,  and 
aliove  all,  every  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  should  l>e  loophoUtl,  so  as 
to  give  a  good  flanking  fire  over  the  ground  in  their  front.  If  several 
burriciules  are  made  in  a  stri^et  to  he  di>puted  in  sufcesHiun,  the  nuiins 
of  retreat  through  them  must  be  preservt4.  This  may  Ik?  etfectwl  by 
dis|H>sing  the  lines  uh  already  explaiiie<l,  by  which  the  {Hissages  would 
be  rendilv  closed  and  defendul ;  and  a  eommutiieation  ^h(»uld  Ik*  made 
from  hous4*  to  hous4»  on  inch  side  the  street,  for  firing  on  an  advancing 
column.'* 

U,  Artillery  should  1h»  placttl  in  the  mo!*t  commanding  and  in- 
accessible -^ituatiouH,  and  where  their  fire  will  defend  those  {larts  mu^t 
favourable  to  the  advance  of  the  enemv.^ 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

INSUREECTIONS  IN  TOWNS.      STREET  FIGHTING. 

1.  The  subject  unfolds  itself  to  view  in  three  several  ways: — 

(1)  When  a  city  is  defended  by  the  entire  population,  acting 
unanimously  together,  to  repel  a  foreign  invader ; 

(2)  When  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  rebel  against  the  Government; 

(3)  When  the  insurrection  is  partial,  and  confined  to  smaU  districts 
of  a  town,  or  to  certain  classes.^ 

2.  Although  any  group  of  houses,  energetically  defended,  will  oflFer  a 
serious  obstruction  to  troops,  yet,  for  such  a  defence  to  be  of  any 
permanence,  it  must,  besides  the  energy  of  its  inhabitants,  possess  certain 
natural  advantages.  The  generality  of  the  houses,  and  all  the  public 
buildings,  must  be  sufficiently  substantial  to  oflFer  a  certain  amount  of 
resistance  to  artillery ;  whilst,  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
conflagrations  caused  by  a  bombardment,*  it  is  requisite  that  there 
should  be  an  absence  of  all  combustible  matter,  such  as  thatched  roofs, 
wooden  buildings,  &c.  Few  towns,  however,  are  susceptible  of  pro- 
tracted defence,  unless  they  command  a  plain,  or  lean  on  a  river.^ 

3.  If  the  suburbs  consist  of  countiy  houses,  factories,  garden  walls, 
hedges,  &c.,  they  should  be  connected  together  by  palisades,  stockades, 
cai-then  parapets  with  ditches,  and  abattis,  &c.  All  comnmnications, 
between  the  town  and  expected  succours,  are  rendered  as  easy  as 
possible,  whilst  tliose  wliich  miglit  favour  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
are  obstructed  in  every  way  that  can  be  devised.  If  a  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  turreted  wall,  a  banquette  shoidd  be  i*aised  all  roimd 
this  wall  by  means  of  scaflblding ;  all  gateways  or  other  entrances  which 
are  not  requisite  are  blocked  up,  whilst  those  which  are  to  be  kept  are 
protected  by  traverses  or  lield-works;  tlie  streets  are  barricaded,  and 
cuttings  made  across  them  in  rear  of  these  barricades,  which  usually 
consist  of  plankings,  filled  with  earth,  dung,  stones,  bales  of  wool  or 
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cotton,  4c.,  fastened  <lown  with  stakes,  fascines,  hunlles,  &c.;  or,  of 
waggons  and  carriages,  likewise  filled  with  earth  or  dung,  and  their 
wheels  taken  off;  or  of  |)alisades,  stockades,  iron  chairs,  &c.     But  of 
whatever  materials  barricades  are  fonned,  they  should  lie  able  to  opi^so 
a  resistance  of  some  duration  to  the  enemy's  artillerj'.*    The  hou.ses 
flanking  the.se  barricaded  should  be  loopholed :  it  would  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  erect  barricades  between  houses  which  could  afTonl  good  flank 
defence.     If  the  to\^ii  possesses  any  squares,  or  oi)en  ground  of  any  sort, 
which  the  enemy,  having  once  penetrated  into  the  to^ii,  could  make  use 
of,  in  onler  to   form,  previous  to  any  further  attempts,  every  house 
commanding  the  deliouch  into  this  s(|uare  should  \m  UK>pholed,  so  as  to 
cross  a  heavy  fire  upon  it.     One  or  more  public  buildings  should  1x3 
rendered  caiNible  of  a  protracted  defence,  and  the  communications  with 
these  must  1x3  kept  ojien.     Such  buildings  are  dcfiMuled  by  having  every 
approach  to  them  barricadeil ;  loopholes  are  made  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground  of  each  floor,  especially  at  the  angles ;  if  the  building  can 
be  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  or  tlie  ground  floor  is  lofty,  loopholes  are 
likewise  made  in  it ;  but  they  must  be  sufhciently  high  to  prevent  the 
enemy  choking  them  up ;  and  a  banquette  is  made  within  of  planking. 
The   windows  are   blockeil    up  with    double    beam.*^,   loopholeil;    the 
balconies  or  other  projections  arc  transformed  into  machicnulLs.     An 
interior  defence  is  nuule  from  room  to  room,  and  ]uiss;i;;e  U»  |ittssagt\ 
by  loopholing  the  interior  walls  as  well  as  the  fl«M)rs.     The  .stairs  are 
cut  ofT,  and  the  commiuiications  between  one  fliMtr  and  another  kept  up 
by  means  of  Iad<lers.     Paving  stones,  logs  of  W(.mk1,  and  other  mi.H?»iles 
are  taken  to  the  top  stor}'.     If  it  is  exjiected  that  artillery  will  l»e 
brought  to  liear  against  the  building,  the  i»riiici|wd  ginlers  are  pn»p|Kil 
up,  so  that  the  breaches  nuiy  not  caux.'  exten*»ive  crumbling}!i.     The 
doorways  rec^uired  to  In;  kept  ojien  for  ?»«»rties,  shnuhl  lie  strengtheneil 
by  traverse.**  of  ]»alisade  or  tackle,  the  entrances  to  which  arc  cIos^hI 
with   a  stn»ng   Uirrier,   or  r^fvi«x-<//*-/Vw,   turning   (»n    a    pivot.      If 
requisite,   the   building   is   flankeil   by   traverM'H.   whith   communieato 
with  it  by  o)K;niiigs  made  in  the  widU.     NeighUuiring  hous^^s,  whicli 
would  inconvenience  the  defence,  or  which  woidil  uffonl  any  atlvantago 
to  llie  enemy,  must  l>e  raiMMl,  and  any  trees  or  heil^emwn  wliich  \%t»uld 
shelter  an  attack  l>e  cut  down.' 
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4  When  towns  consist  of  strong  built  large  stone  houses^  with 
massive  doors,  and  iron  bars  covering  the  lower  windows,  as  are  common 
in  the  south  of  Eiirope  and  some  other  countries,  they  are  capable  of 
great  defence :  traverses  may  be  thrown  across  the  streets,  flanked  by 
the  houses,  all  openings  to  the  front  may  be  substantially  barricaded, 
loopholes  prepared  in  the  most  appropriate  situations,  and  communica- 
tions made  through  the  premises  in  the  rear  for  support  or  retreat :  care 
being  at  the  same  time  taken  that  this  general  defence  cannot  be  turned, 
it  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  breaching,  and  more  or  less  of  a  siege 
operation.^ 

5.  When  a  capital  is  threatened  with  violent  popular  commotions, 
the  first  step  will  be  to  make  every  possible  provision  for  the  security  of 
the  principal  government  offices  and  public  establishments.  But,  notwith- 
standing that  all  these  buildings  may  be  made  very  strong  for  self- 
defence,  yet  many  of  them  will  be  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  probably  all  of  them  greatly  separated  from  one  another.  Under 
these  circumstances,  if  the  proceedings  of  the  rioters  were  conducted 
with  any  skill  or  combination  their  plan  would  be,  not  to  attempt  to 
force  them  by  a  direct  attack,  but,  in  addition  to  every  annoyance  to 
which  they  could  subject  them  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  they 
would  barricade  the  streets,  and  occupy  the  houses  commanding  the 
approaches  to  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  defenders  from  receiving  any 
support,  or  making  their  escape.- 

6.  If  the  establishment  to  be  protected  is  within  a  city,  and  sur- 
rounded by  streets  and  houses,  it  will  be  a  primary  consideration  how 
it  is  to  be  relieved  or  witlidra\\ai,  or  how  it  may  be  practicable  to  secure 
communication  with  it  when  necessary ;  for  posts  may  be  exceedingly 
strong  for  sell-defence,  and  yet  be  in  danger  of  l.>eing  isolated  and  cut 
ofif  by  a  formidable  insurrection.  This  was  the  source  of  the  principal 
amount  of  disaster  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  year  1807 :  the  British 
troops  obtained  possession  of  the  different  strong  buildings  thought 
necessary,  in  which  they  could  defend  themselves  well ;  but  the  natives 
having  occupied  the  adjoining  buildings  and  streets,  these  troops  could 
neither  retire  nor  obtain  support,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to 
surrender.^ 


'  (Aide  Mcmoirc),  J.  F.  B.  «  Sir  J.  F.  Burgoyuc.  » (Aide  Memoir©),  J.  F.  B. 
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7.  Whene\'er  n  party  have  shut  themselves  up  for  protection,  it  is 
most  desirable  tliat  they  should  have  plenty  of  provisions  for  the  most 
extreme  emei^ncy  that  can  arrive,  so  as  not  to  require  to  open  a  com- 
munication  to  the  exterior  solely  to  obtain  food»  or  to  Iw  without  it  for 
a  single  meaL  A  few  bags  of  biscuit  and  some  salt  meat  afford  the 
most  perfect  resource,  but  fresh  bread  and  meat  will  sufhce  for  most 
oidinary  occasions.  AVhatever  provision,  however,  luay  be  made  for 
food,  it  is  indispensable  to  provide  i>leuty  of  water  to  drink.  A  very 
important  precaution  is,  not  to  waste  ammunition ;  let  the  use  of  it  bu 
confined  to  what  is  rcaUy  and  absolutely  required,  and  let  it  \)e  applied 
only  where  it  can  be  efiective.  Many  a  detachment  or  post  has  been 
driven  to  tlie  greatest  extremities  for  want  of  this  precaution,  and  even 
when  the  inconvenience  lias  arisen  from  a  clearly  thoughtless  waste 
during  the  early  {Mirts  of  the  contest.  Tlie  nature  of  the  roofs  must  be 
considered,  for  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  many  tuU-autages. 

(1)  As  situations  fur  defence,  giving  great  command  and  flanking 
pointa. 

(2)  Also  they  may  afford  means  of  offence,  by  a  ready  and  easy  way 
for  penetrating  into  adjoining  buildings. 

(S)  For  lines  of  communication. 

To  render  them  cajmble,  however,  of  these  8t»rvices,  the  |virai)et  walls 
must  be  high  enough  to  cover  the  men  lichiml  theiu.  The  nmfs  may 
also  require  attention,  from  the  circuiiibtance  of  their  pn?senting  a 
direction  from  whence  an  att^ick  may  be  made  on  the  garrLson.* 

8.  A  defensive  jio^ition  in  a  Uiwn  niubt  fulfil  the  conditions  Mhich 
have  been  laid  do^ii  as  essential  in  every  militarj'  jmsition,  viz. :  security 
to  the  flanks,  strength  to  the  fmnt,  ea-sy  coniniunicatii»n  to  tlie  rciur,  and 
easy  lines  of  retreat.  Tlie  methcKl  c»f  or^'uni/ing  such  a  jKisition  in  a 
to^n  is  gcnemlly  to  dmw  a  conlon  acn>>s  the*  town,  covering  tliat  part 
which  it  w  intended  to  defend.  Tlie  flanks  will  U»  the  fin^t  objects  <»f 
attention.  If  the  to\ni  Iw  fortified,  the  flanks  will  re^l  on  the  nini]iarts 
on  each  side,  and  will  Ik?  made  as  strong  as  loial  circumstances  will 
allow.  The  mniimrts  where  the  flanks  rest,  will  Ik*  cut  acn»ss  by  a  «litoh 
and   a  |>ara|»et  liehind.  and  any  high  and  strong'  buihlin^«*<  should  N- 
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occupied,  from  which  a  fire  could  be  directed  against  the  flanks  of  the 
assailant  as  they  advanced  along  the  rampart  to  the  assault  of  the  trench 
and  parapet.  It  is  evident  that  to  attack  such  a  position  in  front  and  by 
open  force,  would  be  a  very  formidable  operation,  and  one  little  likely  to 
succeed.  No  troops,  even  witli  artillery,  can  force  barricade  after 
barricade  in  narrow  streets,  with  the  houses  occupied  by  foes;  their 
number  w^ould  soon  melt  away.  The  secret  of  this  kind  of  warfare, 
therefore,  is  the  same  as  that  of  mountain  warfare — ^namely,  for  the 
assailants  to  force  the  defenders  to  attack,  if  possible,  by  taking  up 
positions  wliich  molest  them.^ 

9.  When  engaging  in  street  fightmg,  a  general  should  :— 

(1)  Before  adopting  any  plan,  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  amount 
of  insurgents  and  their  positions,  so  as  to  decide  where  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow ;  for  were  he,  from  mere  reports,  to  disseminate  his  troops 
on  many  points,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  seeing  them  defeated  in  detail — 
a  circumstance  which  occurred  to  three  companies  of  the  line,  who, 
through  a  mistake  in  carrying  out  their  orders,  found  themselves  in  the 
Place  Royale  without  support,  and  were  at  once  disarmed. 

(2)  In  order  that  troops  may  know  what  orders  they  are  to  execute 
and  have  confidence  in  themselves,  they  must  be  in  sufficient  strength, 
and  have  the  communication  with  head-c^uarters  kept  open. 

(3)  Night  fighting  should  be  avoided ;  for  then  it  is  not  possible  to  see, 
that  the  troops  preserve  proper  discipline,  or  that  they  do  not  fall  into 
ambuscade  ;  besides,  they  require  rest. 

(4)  Troops  must  be  provisioned  ;  and  as  it  may,  after  the  beginmng  of 
the  conflict,  be  ditticult  to  provide  them  with  rations,  tliey  should 
be  amply  supplied  })elbre  being  marched  off.  The  troops  engaged  in 
Paris,  in  1848,  fought  with  four  days'  rations  on  theu'  backs. 

Finally,  no  commanding  officer  shoidd  ever  take  the  command  of 
troops,  to  engage  them,  without  having  imcontrolled  command  over 
them,  or  allow  himself  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  one.*^ 

10.  In  most  large  to^v^ls  there  are  to  be  found  certain  communica- 
tions which  command  its  intercourse  with  the  country  and  its  various 


*  General  Cavaignac's  speech  in  the  Moniiciir^  November,  1848. 
^  Mac  DougaU.  •  JenHs. 
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parts.  Wlien  a  to\*Ti  is  divided  by  a  river,  such  as  London,  DuMin,  or 
PariB,  decidedly  the  most  imjiortant  internal  line  to  iiold  i.s  the  river  and 
quays,  by  which  means  not  only  a  ready  communication  is  maintained 
between  the  principal  public  establishments,  but  the  rebels  are  divided 
into  two,  which  tends  greatly  to  their  discouragement  and  suppression. 
Parks  and  other  ojkmi  spaces  afford  valuable  lines  of  communication 
in  towns.  Thus  in  London,  the  {larks  fonn,  in  connection  with  the  river, 
a  valuable  strategicid  Ime,  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  tliis  circum- 
stance, nearly  all  the  great  public  establishments  could  Ix)  combined 
into  one  system  of  mutual  and  concentrated  8upi>ort.  A  command 
of  the  bridges  would,  of  course,  l)e  necessary,  for  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  this  line,  and  is,  in  other  respects,  most  deslrnble  as  an  inter- 
ruption to  any  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  insurrectionists, 
on  the  two  si<le.s  of  the  river.  Tlie  {Mirks  would  1)0  occupied  by  a 
general  reser\e  fone  of  inftuitr}',  cavalry,  and  artillery.  Tliese  troops 
would  lie  employed,  not  only  to  support  powerfully  any  points  that 
might  be  threateneil  or  attacked,  but  could  delx>uch  fn)m  any  part  of  the 
circuit  occupied  by  them,  in  onler  to  attack  the  rioters  in  front  or  flank. 
By  Uie  occujiation  also  of  Whiteluill  and  Gwydyr  House,  tlus  position 
might  be  connected  with  the  Thames ;  and,  by  this  means,  an  internal 
line  of  communication,  extending  from  the  Tower  to  Kensington  Palace, 
and  embracing  in  its  circuit  nearly  every  public  establL^^hment,  is 
securely  establisheil,  and  could  be  maintained  without  much  difiiculty.^ 

11.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city  may  lie  unanimous  in  their  rebellion 
against  a  government,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a  small  i)ortion  of  the 
citizens,  occupying  certain  districts  of  a  t^)wn.  In  the  first  case,  it 
would  bo  exiKxlient  to  liave  recourse  to  negative  measures,  for  civil  war 
is  at  all  times  of  so  terrible  a  nature,  that  it  must  ever  lie  an  important 
object  to  avoid  the  constn^uences  of  a  conflict,  which  is  the  more  to 
be  dreadeil  in  such  cases,  that,  even  if  the  troops  lie  successful,  a 
bittaniess  of  ft*eling  is  left  behind,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  eradicateiL 
But,  whatever  measures  lie  adoptetl,  troojw  must  on  no  account  wliat- 
soever  lie  brought  into  collision  with  the  insurgent-*,  unle&s  in  sufticicnt 
force  to  put  down  efli*ctually  all  re^istance ;  the  lK\st  plan,  thervfon*, 
when  the  garri.S4in  is  not  suflicieutly  strung,  is  to  cut  off  all  communica- 
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tions  between  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  population 
requiring  constant  and  daily  supplies  of  provisions  from  the  countryi  the 
interruption  of  the  communication  would  so  distress  the  town  that 
the  strongest  in  the  field  must  eventually  have  the  advantage.  This 
was  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  *  in  1819,  during  the 
great  riots  of  Glasgow ;  and  Greneral  Cavaignacf  stated,  in  1848,  wiUi 
reference  to  the  insurrection  in  Paris,  that  had  he  not  had  an  enormous 
military  force,  he  would  have  considered  it  prudent  to  retire  from  that 
city.  General  Schrekenstein,  the  Prussian  minister  of  war,  in  1848, 
is  likewise  said  to  have  recommended  the  same  plan  for  the  defence 
of  Berlin.!  Indeed,  any  attempt  to  defend  a  town,  with  an  inferior 
force,  can  be  attended  only  with  defeat  and  ignominy .^ 

12.    When  the  insurrection§  of   July,   1830,  broke  out  in  Paris, 
the  garrison  consisted  of  no  more  than  11,550  men.    Marmont's  design 
appears  to  have  been  to  occupy  in  force  the  Champs  Elys^,  the 
TuUeries,  the  Ecole  Militaire,  the  Pantheon,  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  HotSl-de-Ville,  and  the  interior  Boulevards,  the  occupation  of  which 
latter  would  protect  several  empty  barracks.    The  defence  of  the  Palais 
Boyal  he  confided  to  a  battalion  of  the  guards ;  but  this  force  had  to 
keep  a  communication  on  one  side  with  the  bank,  in  which  100  men 
were  posted,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Louvre,  by  the  Eue  du  Coq,  and 
other  streets  in  that  direction.     As  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  defence 
of  Paris,  it  was  very  good ;  but  the  marshal  had  totally  foigotten  that 
the  plan  should  be  conformable  to  the  nimiber  of  troops  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  by  endeavouring  to  preserve  every  point,  he   was  merely 
disseminating  liis  small  force,  and  giving  them  up  an  easy  prey  to 
a  resolute  mob.     But  even  these  dispositions  did  not  satisfy  Marmont ; 
he  was  further  anxious  to  keep  open  the  great  perpendicular  communica- 
tions  which   cross  Paris  from  the   Porte  St.   Denis  to  the  Pantheon, 
through  the  great  streets  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Jacques,  and  from  the 
Tuileries  to  the  Boulevard,  through  the  Eue  de  Eichelieu,  as  well  as  two 
interior  lines  parallel  to  tlie  river,  through  the  Eue  St.  Honore,  and  the 


*  Sir  F.  B.  HeacVs  Defenceless  State  of  Great  Britain, 
t  Speech  of  General  Cavaignac  in  the  MoniUur. 
X  Aide  M^moire,  Art.    Street  Fighting. 
$  The  insurgents  were  computed  at  about  60,000. 
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Mafch<$  do9  Innoconiv,  and  along  the  quays  and  Placos  du  Ch&telet  and 
de  Gr&ve,  to  ihtj  Tlai'v  St.  Antoin«;  at  tliu  extmiie  east  of  tliu  town.^ 

13.  Tlie  Manihid  woidd  have  involved  all  Im  tnH)]).s,  at  an  immense 
distance  bom  each  other,  and  without  the  possibility  of  mutual  co- 
operation and  support ;  and,  licsides,  involve<l  them  in  the  most  intricate 
parts  of  the  city,  in  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  Iwtween  rows  of  houses 
of  great  ele\'ation,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  ])opulation  of  a  most 
enterprising  character :  whilst  he  lefl  ungarrisoned  the  important  parts 
of  the  town ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Champs 
Elys<Je8.« 

14.  Tlie  events  of  the  29th  July,  being  so  intermixe<{  with  political 
influences,  and  the  total  disaflfection  of  the  Line  o|>emting  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  ]io])ular  cause,  cannot  afTonl  any  very  useful  lesson  to 
street  fighting;  but,  a.s  an  example  of  wliat  shouM  have  been  done  on 
the  28ili,  we  will  take  the  events  of  the  13th  Vend^Smiaire.  Tlie 
garrison  of  Puns,  at  that  time,  consisteii  of  but  5,000  troops,  1,500 
patriots,  and  sf)uiu  1.500  gendarmes,  {K)lice,  invalids,  &c.  The  insurgents 
could  bring  fon^-anl  a1x>ut  40,000  well  armed  men,  but  they  possessed 
no  artiller}'.  The  entire  park  was  at  the  camp  of  Sablons ;  Ik)naparte 
at  once  oniered  the  chef  d'escadron,  Murat.  to  bring  it  into  Paris. 
With  300  cai-alry,  this  oflicer  overtook  a  battalion  which  the  insurgents 
had  sent  for  a  similar  purpose,  got  in  front  of  them,  horsitl  the  gmis, 
and  brought  them  to  the  Tuileries.  Bonajwrte  iM»st<Ml  iiis  artillery  and 
troojw  in  the  culs-<le-Rac  of  Dauphin,  rEchelle,  liohan,  Saint  Xicaiso,  on 
the  britlges  of  tlu*  Pont-Xeuf,  Pont-Hoyal,  Pont  Louis  XVI.,  on  the 
Mace  I/>ui.s  XV.  and  of  Venddme,  and.  in  fa<t.  in  every  point  in  which 
the  conventi«»n  wa/*  assailable.  He  fonniMl  a  resi-r^e  witli  his  cavalr>'  and 
part  of  his  infantr}'.  which  he  [x^sted  in  the  Curroii«M'l  nnd  ganlen  of  tlio 
Tuileries.  Hi*  onlcriMl  all  the  provisions  in  Paris  to  !»e  brought  to  the 
Tuilerie.«(,  ami  t>stubli.shed  there  a  de|H>t  of  ammunition  and  a  hospital 
for  the  woiuidt*«l ;  he  intercepted  the  road  to  St.  (iennains,  by  which  the 
enemy  miglit  havn  obtaine<l  artillerj*,  and  wnt  a  detachment  to  occupy 
the  dep6t  of  Meudon,  with  its  heighti^,  tliat  the  convention  might  retire 
in  cxM»  of  dcfi»at.* 

!.■».  Aware  of  the  !n«)ml  influence  whirli  would  !v  obtained  by 
appearing  to  avoi*!  hostilities,  the  troops  hail  strict  tmlers  to  kt»ep  on 
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the  defensive.  The  insurgents,  numbering  some  25,000  actually  under 
arms,  organized  a  system  of  attack.  The  sections  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  were  to  leave  the  Od^on,  and  attack  the  Tuileries  by 
the  bridges;  the  sections  of  the  right  bank  were  to  attack  by  the 
Rue  St.  Honor^  and  by  all  the  transversal  streets  which  cross  from  the 
Hue  St.  Honore  to  the  Tuileries;  whilst  a  third  portion  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  communication  between 
the  two  attacking  colimms.  Bonaparte  determined  to  maintain  his 
position,  never  for  a  moment  allowed  the  various  outrages  committed  by 
the  insurgents  in  different  parts  of  the  capital  to  withdraw  any  portion 
of  the  troops  from  their  posts,  and  the  sections  obtained  peaceable 
possession  of  much  of  the  provisions  destined  for  the  Tulieries,  and  of  the 
Treasury.  The  detachment  which  occupied  the  Pont-Neuf,  retired 
towards  the  Louvre,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  to  take  possession 
of  that  bridge.  It  is  true  that  the  troops  would  have  obtained  great 
advantage  in  maintaining  that  position :  but  the  moral  effect  of  being 
on  the  defensive,  and  of  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  look  on  the 
insurgents  as  the  aggressors,  was  of  too  great  an  importance  to  be 
lost.i 

16.  About  half-past  four  p.m.,  the  people  advanced  to  attack  the 
Tuileries,  having  placed  such  young  men  as  had  served  in  the  army, 
at  the  head  of  their  colimins.  Bonaparte  immediately  rode  to  the 
detaclmient  posted  at  the  cul-de-sac  Dauphin,  which  opened  on  the 
church  of  St.  Eoch.  The  sectionists  filled  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  and 
one  of  their  best  battalions  was  posted  on  the  steps  of  the  church, 
so  as  to  bring  a  plunging  fire  to  bear  on  the  artillerymen.  Bonaparte 
bruiging  his  guns  at  once  into  action,  overwhelmed  them  with  grape- 
shot.  The  people  fell  back  before  this  tremendous  fire;  but,  as  they 
stUl  kept  up  a  musketrj^'-fire  from  the  steps  of  the  church,  he  ordered 
a  company  of  patriots  to  storm  the  church,  and,  bringing  his  gims 
up  to  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  he  swept  it  both  to  the  right  and  left 
Leaving  that  detachment  to  finish  the  victory,  he  returned  to  the 
Carrousel.  Tlie  insurrectionists  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  joined  by 
some  6,000  of  those  who  had  been  driven  back  from  the  Rue  St 
Honore,  advanced  in  close  colunm  from  the  Pont-Neuf  to  the  Pont- 
Royal,  along  the   Quai  Voltaire.     Bonaparte,  to  receive  them,  placed 
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several  Iiatteries  along  the  Quai  des  Tuileries,  which  is  parallel  to 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  a  l)attery  to  enfilade  the  Pont-IioyaL  Allowing 
the  insurgenttf  to  advance  some  distance  on  the  bridge,  he  ordered  all 
the  guns  to  open  firv.  Taken  in  front,  and  in  enfilade,  death  and 
terror  soon  |K'r\'aded  their  ranks.  In  vain  their  leaders  tried  to  induce 
them  to  charge  the  lottery  at  the  debouch  of  the  bridge;  a  fire  renewed 
witli  fresh  enei^  carried  away  numbers,  until  the  remainder  turned 
and  fled.  At  six  o'clock,  the  engagement  was  over.  A  few  insurgents 
having  retrenche<l  tlieniselves  on  the  Place  Vendome,  in  the  church  of 
St  Itocli,  and  the  Palais  Royal,  Bonaparte  debouched  his  troops,  by 
every  issue  from  the  Kue  St  Honon^,  and  detached  a  corps  which, 
leaving  the  Pkce  Louis  XV.,  crossed  the  Rue  Royale,  and  advanced 
along  the  IkiulevanU.  He  thus  swept  the  Place  Venddme,  disengaged  the 
church  of  St.  R<x.'h,  invested  the  Palais-Royal,  and  blockailed  it  for  the 
night  On  the  morning,  a  few  volleys  caused  it  to  be  evacuated,  and 
tranquility  was  restored.* 

17.  Tlie  13th  Vendemiare  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  in  many 
points  of  view, — the  determination  with  wliich  the  troops  withstood  the 
temptation  of  becoming  the  assailants,  in  order  to  have  the  moral  power 
of  the  conflict,  —  the  manner  in  wliich  they  were  concentrated  and 
provisioned ;  for,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  a  town,  the  troops  must  be 
fed.  Vet,  in  1830,  this  point  was  totally  overlookeil.  But  if  Bonaparte 
awaited  the  conflict  patiently ;  once  begun,  it  was  \igorouHly  oppo.sv.*<l 
and  put  do^-n ;  and,  by  bringing  artillery  to  bear,  he  gave  a  strong 
support  to  his  own  small  force,  while  he  exposed  it  as  little  as 
possible.* 

18.  WHien  disturbances  are  to  be  quelled  in  a  town,  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantr}'  ran  act  with  full  effect,  and  with  ever}'  advantage  of 
organixution,  »o  long  as  the  rioters  occupy  the  c»pen  streets  If 
barricades  are  C4»nstructed  across  them,  the  cavalr)'  l>ecome  unserviceable ; 
the  infantry,  however,  have  still  full  force,  for  one  side  of  the  barricade 
is  as  good  as  the  otiier,  and  the  infantry  can  cross  any  of  them  without 
difficulty.  Rut,  when,  in  addition  to  the  street  barricades,  the  anuetl 
populace  barricatle  and  occui)y  the  houses,  fire  fn»ni  them,  and  throw 
down  missiles  on  the  troops,  the  colunms  of  the  infantry  also  become 
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helpless  and  paralyzed ;  after  losing  many  men^  they  have  usually  under 
such  circumstances  been  repulsed;  a  discomfiture  arising  more  firom 
want  of  system  and  of  due  preparation  for  opposing  such  a  defence,  than 
firom  the  inherent  power  of  the  insurgents. 

3|e  ♦  ♦  4e  3|e  :|e 

When  it  is  foimd  that  insurgents  have  had  recourse  to  the  most  de- 
termined means  of  resistance,  by  occuping  the  interior  of  houses  in 
support  of  barricades,  the  mode  of  attack  must  be  adapted  to  the 
circumstances,  but  still  ought  not  to  be  difficult.  The  operation  should, 
however,  be  conducted  with  due  deliberation,  nor  would  any  advantage 
be  lost  by  a  moderate  pause.  It  will  be  readily  ascertained,  what  part 
or  parts  of  the  town  are  so  occupied,  as  to  render  the  movement  of  the 
troops,  through  the  open  streets  unadvisable.  An  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  isolate  those  portions  by  detachments  of  troops,  posted  at 
all  the  approaches  to  them  that  remain  available.^ 

19.  Active  measures,  might  *  be  carried  on  against  any 
portions  of  the  houses  that  it  may  be  considered  advisable  to  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  confining  the  resistance  within  narrower  limits,  or  for 
subduing  it  at  once  altogether.  These  should  be  conducted  on  engineer^ 
ing  principles,  and  by  the  engineers  and  sappers,  where  they  are 
available. 

9|e  3K  9|e  3|c  9|e  3|c 

Although  it  is  assumed,  that  tlie  engineers  and  sappers  alone  can 
overcome  tliis  kind  of  resistance  with  success,  wherever  artillery, 
particularly  if  as  heavy  as  18-prs.,  and  8-iii.  howitzers,  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  buildings  supporting  the  barricades  (wliich  is  far  better 
than  on  the  barricades  themselves),  without  exposing  the  gunners  to  a 
destructive  musketry-fire,  it  will  greatly  accelerate  and  render  easier 
the  proceedings,  and  probably  occasion  less  loss  to  the  troops.  Thus, 
should  the  building  be  entirely  isolated,  with  an  open  space  around  it, 
a  gun  or  two,  or  even  some  powerfid  rockets,  brought  up  against  it, 
would  probably  soon  effect  an  opening.^ 

20.  There  are  certain  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
attack  the  insurgents  in  tlicir  strongliolds,  either  to  prevent  the  germs 
of  rebellion  spreading  further,  or  for  the  protection  of  property.     In 
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184^,  the  Fronch  government,  having  Btrong  reason  to  unspect  that 
attempts  would  be  made  to  ovurtum  it,  hy  the  Socialists,  took  every 
precaution  to  Htrvngtheu  to  the  utuiost  the  garrii^on  of  Paris.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23nl  June,  however,  the  insurrection  broke  out ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  insurgents  had  taken  possession  of  a 
segment  of  the  tiiwn,  of  which  the  river,  the  canal  St.  Martin,  and  the 
Hue  and  Faubourg  St  Denis,  fonned  the  three  principal  sidea  The 
insurrection  was,  therefore,  master  of  all  the  eastern  part  of  Paris^  from 
the  Uarriire  St.  Jac4|ues  to  that  of  Montniartre;  it  likewise  occupied 
the  Place  dc  (treve,  and  a  part  of  the  city.  Advanced  posts  and 
secondary  barricadch  had  been  erected,  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
as  far  as  the  upjier  |>art  of  the  Faubourg  Poissouiire  and  the  Uue 
Kochechouart^  and  on  the  other,  as  far  as  tiie  Hue  de  la  Hai-jie  and  the 
place  St  Michel.  They  had  likewise  intrenched  themselves  in  the  close 
of  St  Lazaiv,  whilst  auxiliar}'  points  had  In^cu  organized  outside  the 
walls,  at  Montnmrtre,  La  Cha{ielle,  and  Ikdleville.  These  petitions 
commanding  a  number  of  barri^res,  their  communication  with  the  open 
country  insured  them  every  kind  of  facility  for  provisions.^ 

21.  Ueneral  Cavaignac,  ha>ing  l)een  invested  with  full  powers  by 
the  National  Assembly,  divided  Paris  into  three  di.stricts.  General 
Laiuoriciere  fixe<l  his  head-<juartors  at  the  Porte  St.  iVnis,  to  attack  on 
the  left  Iwmk  (»f  the  river;  (Jeneml  Damesme  had  his  head-i^uarters  on 
the  Place  de  la  S<»rl>onno,  and  was  to  oinTate  nn  the  left  l»ank;  niA 
G^meral  iWdeau,  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  to  attack  on  tlie  side 
of  the  Rue  St  Antoine  and  the  Petit-Pout,  whiih  would  connect 
the  oiierations  of  Generals  Lamoriciore  and  Damesme  ;  whilst  a  strong 
reserve  was  staititmed  at  the  Nati4»nal  As.si-niblv.  Hut  to  carrv  <»ut  this 
gigantic  attack,  Cavaignac  had  a  force  of  upwanhi  of  50,<K)0  men, 
exclusive  of  the  National  Guards.  For  tlin>e  whole  days  this  terrible 
conflict  hihUMl  fmm  morning  till  night  nnd,  in  spite  of  the  Imrricades 
being  breached  by  artillerj',  of  .<ihells  Uing  lhn»\vn  into  the  whole 
district,  of  the  mine  Iwing  !»rought  into  play,  the  trooj^s  could  gain  their 
ground  but  ste]>  by  step;  the  insurgents,  lieaten  from  one  strongludd, 
ni]»idly  reaching  another.  Finally,  on  the  fourth  day.  they  wen»  f(»nxHl 
to  n*treat  from  all  sides  into  the  Hue  du  Fauliourg  St.  Antoine.  which 
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offered  a  succession  of  very  close  barricades,  almost  all  cannon-proof, 
fix)m  one  end  of  the  street  to  another,  the  cross-streets,  leading  on 
one  side  towards  the  canal,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  Seine,  being 
likewise  barricaded.  At  ten  o'clock  a  battery  of  mortars  on  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  bombarded  the  Faubourg  on  that  side,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  a  few  shells  had  set  fire  to  some  of  the  nearest 
houses.  A  mine  also,  pushed  some  considerable  distance,  threatened 
to  blow  up  a  considerable  number  of  the  insurgents,  whilst  their 
position  was  taken  in  flank  by  General  Lamoriciire.  Perceiving  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  further  opposition,  they  capitulated.  To 
shew,  however,  how  these  barricades  had  been  defended  during  the 
previous  three  days,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  (Jeneral  Cavaignac 
having  in  person,  with  seven  battalions  and  artillery,  attacked  a 
barricade  which  had  been  constructed  at  the  Temple ;  it  was  defended 
with  such  energy,  that,  after  losing  two-thirds  of  his  gunners,  he 
was  obliged  to  obtain  further  reinforcements  from  Greneral  Lamoricifere, 
before,  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  the  insurgents  could  be  made  to  give 
up  that  position;  and  that,  during  the  insurrection,  the  troops  burnt 
2,100,000  cartridges.! 


Defence  of  Sara/jfossa. 

22.  *  At  Saragossa,'  after  the  French  held  the  ramparts  of  the  town 
as  their  front  line,  the  houses  nearest  to  their  lodgments  were  filled  by 
the  Spaniards.  Additional  traverses  and  barricades  were  constructed 
across  the  principal  streets;  mines  were  prepared  in  the  more  open 
spaces,  and  the  communications  from  house  to  house  were  multiplied, 
until  they  formed  a  vast  labyrinth,  of  which  the  intricate  windings  were 
only  to  be  traced  by  the  weapons  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  defenders. 

The  crossing  of  the  large  streets  divided  the  town  into  certain  small 
districts,  or  islands  of  houses.  To  gain  possession  of  these,  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  mine,  but  to  fight  for  each  house.  To  cross  the 
large  intersecting  streets,  it  was  indispensable  to   construct  traverses 
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abovo  or  to  work  by  undci^ground  galleries;  because,  a  battery  raked 
each  street,  aiul  each  bouse  was  defended  by  a  garrison  that,  generally 
speaking,  Iiad  only  the  option  of  repelling  the  enemy  in  front,  or  dying 
on  tlie  gibbet  erected  behind  But  as  long  as  the  convents  and  churches 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  the  progress  of  the  French 
among  the  islands  of  small  houses  was  of  little  advantage  to  them, 
because  the  large  garrisons  in  the  greater  buildings  enabled  tlie 
defenders  not  only  to  make  continual  and  successful  sallies,  but  also  to 
countermine  their  enemies,  whose  superior  skiU  in  that  kind  of  warfare 
was  often  frustrated  by  the  numbers  and  |)ersevering  eneigy  of  the 
besieged^ 

23.  *  *  Hitherto  the  play  of  the  French  mines  liad  reduced  the 
houses  to  ruins,  and  tlius  the  soldiers  were  exposed  completely  to  the 
fire  from  the  next  Spanish  posts.  Tlie  engineers,  therefore,  diminished 
the  quantity  of  powder,  that  the  interior  only  might  fall  and  the 
outward  wall  stand,  and  this  method  was  found  successful.  Hereupon 
the  Spaniards,  with  ready  ingenuity,  saturated  the  timbers  and  planks  of 
the  houses  with  rosin  and  pitch,  and  setting  fire  to  those  which  could  no 
longer  be  maiutaine<l,  interposed  a  burning  barrier,  which  often  delayed 
the  assailants  for  two  days,  and  always  prevented  them  from  pushing 
their  successes  during  the  confusion  that  necessarily  followed  the  burst- 
ing of  the  mines.'    •        • 

24  As  an  isolated  transaction,  the  siege  of  SaragoBsa  is  very  remark- 
able ;  but  it  wouhl  1k»  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  any  town,  the  inha- 
bitants of  wiiich  were  ec^ually  resolute,  might  be  as  well  defended 
Fortitude  and  bravery  ^HU  do  much ;  but  the  combinations  of  science 
are  not  to  W*  defied  with  impunity.  Tlicre  are  no  miracles  in  war  !  If 
the  houses  of  Saragos^a  had  not  Inren  nearly  in<*onibu.stible,  the  bom- 
bardment alone  would  have  causeil  the  besit^j^'ed  to  surrender,  or  tu 
perish  with  their  flaming  city.' 

25.  •  •  The  defenders  were  conii>o6ed  of  three  distinct  parties, 
— the  regular  triM>|>H,  the  i)easantry  from  the  countr}*.  and  the  citizens ; 
but  tlie  citi/.ens,  who  had  most  to  lose,  were  natundly  the  fiercest,  and, 
acconlingly,  amongst  them  the  system  of  terror  was  generated  Tlic 
peasantry'  followed  the  example,  as  all  ignorant  men,  under  no  regular 
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control,  will  do ;  the  soldiers  meddled  but  little  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ments, and  the  division  of  the  town  into  islands  of  posts,  rendered  it 
perfectly  feasible  for  violent  persons,  already  possessed  of  authority,  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations ;  there  was  no  want  of  men,  and 
the  garrison  of  each  island  found  it  their  own  interest  to  keep  those  in 
front  of  them  to  their  posts,  that  the  danger  might  be  the  longer  staved 
off  from  themselves.^ 

26.  From  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  siege 
of  Saragossa,  we  may  conclude  that  fortune  was  extremely  favourable  to 
the  French.  They  were  brave,  persevering,  and  skilful,  and  they  did  not 
lose  above  4000  men  ;  but  their  success  was  owing  partly  to  the  errors 
of  their  opponents,  principally  to  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
pestilence  within  the  town ;  for,  of  all  that  multitude  said  to  have 
fallen,  6000  Spaniards  only  were  slain  in  battle.  Thirteen  convents  and 
churches  had  been  taken;  but^  when  the  town  surrendered,  forty 
remained  to  be  forced.' 


Defence  of  Tarifa, 

27.  The  siege  of  Tarifa,  in  1811,  was  also  conspicuous  for  its  internal 
defence.  A  small  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  a  very  old 
Gothic  wall,  flanked  with  towers ;  it  stands  on  a  promontory,  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  Spain  and  Europe.  The  wall  was  soon  breached ; 
but  Captain  C.  F.  Smith,  the  chief  engineer,  as  soon  as  the  point 
intended  to  be  breached  was  ascertained,  adopted  every  possible  measui-e 
to  retrench  it,  or  render  the  entry  difficult.  There  being  a  difference  of 
thirteen  feet  between  the  level  of  the  rampart  and  of  the  street,  the 
space  within  was  kept  clear  from  rubbish,  and  covered  \vith  strong  iron 
gratings,  taken  from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  having  the  intermediate 
bars  broken  and  turned  up.  Every  street  communicating  ^vith  the  rear  of 
the  breach  was  blocked  up  with  defensive  traverses ;  and  the  houses  in 
its  vicinity  were  loopholed  for  musketry,  and  furnished  with  hand 
grenades.  Similar  precautions  were  also  perfected  in  rear  of  every  point 
of  the  waU  likely  to  be  escaladed,  so  that  the  ganison  might  defend 
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ereiy  house  ami  every  street,  and  wherever  attAckecl,  finally  cone 
iu  the  subsUintial  and  lofty  castle  of  the  Guzmans,  whicii  closed 
goTff}  of   the  t')wn.      Tlie  enemy  attempted  an  assault,  but 
and  perceiving  that  a  severe  loss  would  be  sustained  iu  the  end 
to  overcome  such  difiiculties,  raised  tlie  siege.' 

^  (JofiM*s  Joanisl  of  Si^get  in  SpMii),  Jerrk. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
FIELD  WOEKS  AND  SHELTER-TRENCHES. 

1.  In  a  war  of  inarch  and  manoeuvre,  if  you  would  avoid  a  battle 
Avith  a  superior  army,  it  is  necessary  to  intrench  every  night,  and  occupy 
a  good  defensive  position.  Those  natural  positions  which  are  ordinarily 
met  with,  are  not  sufficient  to  protect  an  army  against  superior  numbers 
without  recourse  to  art.^ 

2.  Those  who  proscribe  lines  of  circumvallation,  and  all  the  assist- 
ance which  the  science  of  the  engineer  can  afibrd,  deprive  themselves 
gratuitously  of  an  auxiliary,  which  is  never  injurious,  almost  always 
useful  and  often  indispensable.  It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  principles  of  field  fortification  require  improvement  This 
important  branch  of  the  art  of  war  has  made  no  progress  since  the  time 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  even  inferior,  at  this  day,  to  what  it  was  2000 
years  ago.  Engineer  officers  should  be  encouraged  in  bringing  this 
branch  of  their  art  to  perfection,  and  in  placing  it  upon  a  level  with  the 
rest.* 

3.  "  If  we  are  inferior  in  nimibers,"  says  Marshal  Saxe,  "  intrench- 
ments  are  of  no  use,  for  the  enemy  will  bring  all  his  forces  to  bear  upon 
particular  points.  If  we  are  of  equal  strength,  they  are  unnecessary 
also.  If  we  are  superior,  we  do  not  want  them.  Then  why  give  ourselves 
the  trouble  to  intrench  ? "  Notwithstanding  this  opinion  of  the  iimtility 
of  intrenchments.  Marshal  Saxe  had  often  recourse  to  them.^ 

4.  A  general  of  ordinary  talent,  occupying  a  bad  position,  and 
suri^)rised  by  a  superior  force,  seeks  his  safety  in  retreat;  but  a  great 
captam  supplies  all  deficiencies  by  his  courage,  and  imposing  ui)on 
the  enemy  with  a  confident  front,  marches  boldly  to  meet  the  attack. 
By  this  means  he  disconcerts  his  adversary,  and  if  this  last  shows 
any  in-esolution  in  liis  movements,  a  skilfid  leader,  profiting  by  his 
indecision,  may  even  hope  for  \ictoiy,  or  at  least  employ  the  day 
in  manoeuvring;  at  niglit  he  intrenches  himself,  or  faUs  back  to  a 
better  position.  By  this  detennined  conduct  he  maintains  the  honoiu*  of 
liis  arms,  the  first  essential  to  all  military  superiority.'* 
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5.  In  1653.  Marshal  Turcnno  vnns  surprLscil  by  the  Priiicc  of  Coiulo, 
in  a  position  in  which  his  anny  was  conipletoly  compruniisctL  He*  haA 
the  power,  indeed,  by  an  immediate  retreat,  of  covering  himself  by 
the  Somme,  which  he  possessed  the  means  of  crossing  at  Peronne, 
and  from  whence  he  was  distant  only  half  a  league;  but  fearing  the 
influence  of  this  retrograde  movement  on  the  morale  of  his  anny, 
Turenne  balanced  aU  disadvantages  by  his  courage,  and  marched  boldly 
to  meet  the  enemy  with  very  inferior  forces.  After  marching  a  league, 
he  foimd  an  a^lvautageous  (losition,  wliere  he  made  every  disposition  for 
a  battle.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  Spanianls, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  hesitated  to  attack  him,  and  Turenne,  having 
covered  himself  with  intrenchments  during  the  night,  the  enemy  no 
longer  dare^l  to  risk  a  gcneml  action,  but  broke  up  Ids  camp.^ 

6.  The  ground  over  which  an  enemy  must  (miss,  should  be  defended 
both  by  tlirect  and  Hanking  fire.  Tlie  work  shoidd  Iks  so  traced  that  ita 
faces  are  securetl  from  enfilade  tire ;  and,  when  this  is  not  possible, 
traverses  should  Ik*  ploce^I,  at  intervals,  inside  the  face  so  exiH>sed 
to  enfilade.  SiUient  angli\s  should  Ix*  as  lai^  as  {)ossible,  and  never  less 
than  sixty  di*;nves.  Angles  f>f  defence  should  Iw  slightly  obtuse,  about 
ninety-five  <legrec.s.  No  face  or  flank  .should  l»e  shorter  than  fifteen 
yards.  Flanks  shouM  \ni  within  eiisy  range  (»f  the  juirts  they  have 
to  defend.  There  should  In:  no  tleml  ground,  (»r  untlefendetl  si^ice, 
in  front  of  or  in  the  ditches  of  the  work.  i)l»stacled  ^hould  l»e  placetl  on 
those  parts,  over  which  an  enemy  is  most  likely  to  cross,  in  order  to 

delay  him  under  fire  of  the  work. 

•  ••••• 

Tlie  dimensions  of  panqiets  for  field  works  are  regidatetl. — As  to 
height,  by  the  cover  rei[uire*l  and  the  enemy's  |Mi<«itioii ;  as  to  thi('kneJi*i, 
by  the  pngectile  lik(*ly  to  lie  bri»u';ht  to  bear  u«:ain«^t  it ;  for  musketry 

three  feet,  field  artillery  fifteen  feet.^ 

•  ••••• 

7.  Natural  ob«*tacleH  are  not  always  sufficient  t«»  (-onstituto  a  pw^l 
defen«*ive  i»<»^ition :  it  is  nearly  always  neic^iiry  t«>  complete  them 
by  manual  laU»ur.  The  temi>»»mry  rt*doubtH  ami  line-*  com|M>siHl  of 
earth,  with  ditche?*,  are  of  sufficient  height  tn  cover  infantry,  artillery 


>  Sir  <;.  C.  L»  AguiUr.  '  llAudBiH^. 
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(about  G  feet  6  inclies),  and  sometimes  also  cavalry,  on  their  horses, 
(about  8  feet  2  inches).  The  thickness  of  the  earth  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  resist  the  enemy^s  projectiles  for  many  hours ;  their  shape  is  that  of 
parapets  with  banquettes,  permitting  the  employment  of  both  musketry 
and  ailillery,  the  latter  either  en  barbette  or  through  the  embrasures. 
Newly  excavated  earth,  1^  feet  thick,  is  proof  against  the  French  rifle 
baU,  fired  at  about  27  yards.  Against  artillery,  not  less  than  131  feet 
at  the  top  should  be  given.^ 

8.  Artificial  cover  can  be  best  obtained  by  means  of  smaU  trenches 
called  Hhelter'trcnches,  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  ready  means 
of  getting  in  and  out  of  these  trenches  both  to  the  front  and  rear ;  it  is 
also  desirable  that  they  shoxild  not  offer  any  great  impediment  to  a 
fonvaixl  movement,  and  that  troops  should  be  able  to  inarch  straight 
over  them  when  necessary.  At  every  hundred  yards  or  so,  to  enable 
guns,  cavalry,  &c.,  to  pass,  slight  ramps  should  be  formed,  or  intervals 
left  in  the  trenches,  which  may  at  these  places  be  made  to  overlap.^ 

9.  The  most  rapid  way  for  infantry  to  obtain  cover,  is  by  the 
excavation  of  a  trench  2  feet  wide  and  1^  feet  deep;  the  earth  is 
thrown  to  the  front  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  about  1^  feet  high,  the 
interior  slope  being  built  as  steep  as  possible  with  sods,  clods,  &c. 
Such  a  trench  can  be  executed  by  men  with  their  accoutrements  on, 
distributed  at  from  4  to  6  feet  inten^als,  in  from  10  to  20  minutes. 
This  is  the  smallest  trench  that  is  of  any  use,  and  will  afford  cover 
to  two  ranks,  one  kneeling  in  the  trench,  and  one  lying  in  rear  of  it. 
The  above  trench  can  be  widened  out  to  4  feet,  in  from  10  to  20 
minutes  more,  and  will  then  afford  cover  for  a  double  rank,  kneehng. 
Thiis  may  be  considered  an  effective  trencli  for  occupation  for  a  limited 
time,  l)ut  as  the  troops  in  it  would  be  in  a  constrained  position,  it  would 
be  desirable,  .should  stiU  more  time  be  available,  to  widen  it  out  to  a 
total  breadth  of  7  feet,  whicli  would  require  about  20  minutes  more. 
*  *  Small  trenches  in  rear,  2  feet  wide  and  1^  feet  deep,  are  for 
the  otlicers  and  non-commissioned  oflicers  of  the  company.^ 

10.  At  the  Dartmoor  experiments,  in  1869,  temporary  infantry- 
cover,  was  obtained  by  a  '  hasty  trench  thro\\ii  up  in  eighteen  minutes, 
2  feet  7  inches  wide,  1  foot  3  inches  deep,  for  front  i*ank  kneeling. 
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the  rear  rank  lying  down  in  rear.  Also,  by  a  hasty  trench  tlirowu  up 
in  26  miuuteii,  4  foet  wide,  1  foot  3  inches  deep,  for  two  ranks  kneeling.* 
'A  portion  of  a  parallel  was  thrown  up  in  11  hours,  G  feet  wide,  2  feet 
6  inches  deep ;  intended  for  two  ranks  standing.' 

11.  Sir  John  Bui^gojue,  alluding  to  tlie  means  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  amount  of  cover  artiiiciaUy,  in  a  limited  period  of  time, 
observes : '  The  only  absolutely  necesssury  accessory  would  be  a  sufficiency 
of  tools ;  that  is,  of  pickaxes  and  shavcU ;  but  therein  comes  tlie  first 
and  leading  dilHculty.  A  few  of  these,  with  certain  small  appendages  of 
carpenters'  and  smiths'  tools,  luive  always  accom])anied  an  army ;  but 
most  gnidgingly  provided,  and  in  ver}'  small  quantity,  on  iiccount  of  the 
diiticulty  of  maintaining  the  amount  of  transi)ort  for  provisions,  forage, 
spare  ammunition,  means  for  treatment  and  conveyance  (»f  sick  and 
wounded,  and  other  objects,  to  which  intrenching  tools  Iiave  lUways  been 
considereil  of  minor  imi)ortancc.  The  more  urgent  necessity,  however, 
for  having  such  means  at  Imnd,  for  the  pur^iose  of  obtaining  cover^  will 
now  cause  much  more  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  demand,  and 
obtain  for  it  more  serious  attention.'' 

12.  In  the  American  war,  use  was  made  to  an  extent  unprecedented 
in  this  centur}'  of  improvised  fortifications.  Since  tliat  time,  the  value 
of  these  has  increase<l ;  for  as  the  fire  of  a  line  becomes  more  fonuidable, 
80  does  shelter  from  it  Ijecome  of  proportionate  imiK>rtance,  conferring 
comparative  immunity  on  the  one  side*  while,  on  the  other,  tnMips 
detained  in  front  of  an  o1istac*Ie  at  close  range,  would  be  in  ilanger 
of  absolute  extenuination.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  un  opinion  that,  in 
preiiaring  for  an  engagement,  field  works  will  l>e  made  to  secure  the 
increased  advantage.  But  it  must  \m  rememlH^retl  that  in  many  Ijattlus, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  pa*{>iinitiou.  An  action  is  S4»nie- 
times  force<l  on  lui  unwilling  and  unpiviuirtd  advt  rsiry  ;  or  it  may  come 
as  the  climax  of  a  series  of  rapid  nuinccuvres,  when  the  general  who 
ex{»ects  presently  to  receive  l>attle  in  (»i>en  gnmiid  mu.-^t,  Ironi  the  wiMri- 
ncss  of  his  troo]»<,  ;nve  the  interval  to  reiKis*.*  and  not  to  laU»ur. 
Moreover,  the  small  numlH?r  of  tools  which  battalions  ran  carr}'  on  the 
maK*h,  niUDt  limit  the  extent  of  their  efforts  to  intrench  tliem>i*lveH. 
The   example  of  American  warlaa*  is  scaaely   ajiplicablo ;  the  Kittles 
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were  frequently  fought  in  thickly-wooded  districts,  and  the  armies  were 
largely  composed  of  skilful  woodsmen,  so  that  the  covering  of  troops  by 
an  entanglement  was  a  work  of  comparative  ease.  Nevertheless, 
positions  will  probably  be  considered  unassailable  in  front,  more  fre- 
quently than  before ;  this  will  have  its  due  effect  on  the  character  of 
manaju\Tes,  and  the  circle  of  time  may  produce  conditions  resembling 
those  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Austrians,  persuaded  of  the  advan- 
tages of  occupying  and  strengthening  positions,  climg  to  them  to  the 
last,  and  Frederick  risked  even  his  communications,  as  at  Prague  and 
Kolin,  for  the  sake  of  seeking  to  engage  on  more  equal  terms.^ 

13.  Prince  MentschikofiF  rested  '  his  reliance  on  the  natural  strength 
of  the  position  on  the  Alma,*  upon  the  assumption  that  he  could  hold 
the  position  for  at  least  many  days  together.  Yet  he  took  little  pains  to 
prepare  the  groimd  for  a  great  defence.  On  the  jutting  rib,  which  goes 
round  the  front  of  the  Kourganfe  Hill,  at  a  distance  of  300  yards  from 
the  river,  he  threw  up  a  breastwork, — a  work  of  a  very  slight  kind,  pre- 
senting no  physical  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  troops,  but  sufficiently 
extended  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  fourteen  heavy  guns  with  which 
he  armed  it.  This  was  called  the  Great  Eedoubt.  Prince  MentschikofiF 
was  delighted  with  this  earthwork.  *  *  *  j^([  ]^q  *  pointed 
out  how,  whilst  the  face  of  the  redoubt  commanded  the  smooth  slope 
beneath  it,  tlie  guns  at  the  shoulder  of  tlie  work,  would  throw  their  fire 
across  the  great  road  on  either  side  of  the  bridge.  On  the  same  hill,  but 
higher  up  and  more  to  his  riglit,  the  Prince  tlirew  up  another  slight 
breastwork,  which  he  armed  with  a  battery  of  field  guns.  This  was  the 
Lesser  Eedoubt.  The  vineyards  at  some  points  were  marked  and  cleared, 
so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  action  of  tlie  artillery  ;  but  except  the  two 
redoubts,  no  field  works  were  constructed  by  the  Russian  general 
WiKul  and  confident,  he  was  content  to  rest  mainly  upon  the  natural 
strength  of  the  ground,  the  valour  of  liis  troops,  and  the  faith  that 
he  had  in  liis  own  prowess  as  a  commander.  He  even  omitted  *  * 
to  break  up  or  to  guard  the  waggon-road,  which  led  up  from  Almatamack 
to  tlie  left  of  his  position.- 

14.  It  was  Marlborough  who  impressed  upon  military  men  the 
importance  of  the   maxim,   'when  you  have   determined  to   attack  a 

*  Hauiley,  Tart  VI.,  (Jliap.  V.  *  Kinglakc,  Vol.  II. 
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position,  do  «w>  l)eforo  the  enemy  intrencheft  himself/  hy  his  words  with 
respect  to  the  enemy's  intrcnciiments  at  Donauwerth,  and  hy  the  prompt 
and  successful  action  which  he  undertook  in  confirmation  of  his  views. 
He  was  then  (1704)  making  his  C4debrate4l  march  from  the  Netherlands 
into  Bavaria,  and  desired  to  find  a  good  point  for  his  {massage  of  the 
Danul)e,  one  which  would  secure  his  retreat,  if  necessary,  and  should  also 
be  strong  enough  to  form  a  dei>6t  for  his  anny.  Donauwerth  appeared 
to  him  a  suitable  place  for  this  purpose,  and  after  met*ting  IVince  Eugene 
at  Mondelsheim,  on  the  10th  June,  and  arranging  a  jilan  of  operation! 
in  conjunction  with  that  able  general,  Marllxirough,  continued  his 
advance  upon  Donauwerth.  On  arriving,  on  the  2nd  tluly,  before  that 
place,  he  found  the  enemy  endeavouring  to  intrench  himself  on  the 
heights  of  Schullenberg,  in  frtuit  of  Donauwerth.  As  soon  as 
MarlViorough  ascertiiined  tliat  the  works  wi*n*  still  incomplete,  he 
detennine<l  to  attack  them,  although  his  c^dleague,  the  Margrave  of 
Baden,  endeavouretl  to  dissuade  him  from  doing  so  without  a  heavy 
artillery,  and  with  troops  wearied  by  a  long  and  difficult  march.  But 
Marlborough  replie<l,  "  either  the  enemy  will  escai)e,  or  will  have  time 
to  finish  their  works.  In  the  latter  case,  the  delay  of  every  single  hotur 
will  cost  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men.*'  And  though  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  before  he  was  able  to  attack,  he  did  so  with  complete  success, 
and  probably,  with  nothing  like  the  loss  of  life  he  would  have  suflered 
had  he  delaycnl  his  assault  until  the  next  day.^ 

15.  The  neglect  of  the  use  of  intn»nchments,  in  the  position  occupied 
by  the  force  at  Albuera  in  1811,  under  Marshal  B4»n»8fonl,  is  thus 
commentcnl  on,  by  Sir  William  Xapier:  "Marshal  Bt»Tvsfi»nl  ha<l  fixed 
U{ion  and  studi<Ml  his  own  field  of  btittU*  alMivr  a  month  U*fon*  tlie  attion 
took  place,  and  yet  oceupiotl  it  in  sikIi  a  iiuiinirr  as  U*  n*nder  defeat 
almost  certain ;  his  infantry  wen'  not  held  in  hand,  and  his  inferi(»rity  in 
guns  and  cavalr)-  was  nt»t  comi^ensated  for  by  intremhments." 

16.  Early  in  the  *  American  civil  *  war,  the  men  were  trained  to 
throw  down  the  fences,  to  break  them  into  piwes,  and  form  them  into 
a  heap  of  al^out  two  feet  or  two-and-a-half  higli.  Upland  which  the  men 
might  crouch  ami  safely  avoid  bullets.  Tiien  a  little  earth  vrna  tlin>wn 
up,  some  trees  cut  down,  and  a  breastwork  made  sufficiently  stn»ng  to 

>  WaUmt. 
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keep  them  from  ordinary  artillery  and  musketry  fire.  These  were  the 
origmal  intrencliments.  Then  ditches  and  rifle  pits  were  often  formed, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  strong  position  made.  This  was  repeated 
hundreds  of  times  in  the  course  of  these  Western  campaigns.^ 

17.  In  France,  the  intrenching  tools  are  carried  in  carriages,  to 
which  are  attached  for  use  in  countries  where  it  is  difficiQt  to  travel, 
b&t  animals.  *        *        *        *         in  the  field,  a  company  of 

sappers  furnished  with  tools,  which  are  carried  by  them,  is  attached  to 
each  division  of  infantiy.  They  are  supplied  with  36  spades  and  pick- 
axes. This  company  takes  with  it  two  carriages,  conveying  94  spades 
and  38  pickaxes.  By  this  plan,  a  division  of  infantry,  is  provided  with 
130  spades  and  74  pickaxes.  Besides  these,  each  carps  d^amUe 
possesses  a  special  park,  with  1150  spades  and  542  pickaxes.^ 


Intrenching  Field  Artillery. 

18.  Artillery  makes  use  of  artificial  for  want  of  natural  cover,  in 
previously  prepared  defensive  positions,  when  the  requisite  time  is 
available.  This  is  effected  by  sinking  the  piece ;  for  this  purpose  an 
excavation  is  made  for  it  to  stand  in,  the  front  edge  being  1^  feet  deep, 
from  whence  it  runs  backwards  in  an  inclined  plane,  the  earth  on  the 
front  side  being  thrown  up  to  1 J  feet  high,  with  a  gradual  slope  towards 
the  enemy.  Ditches  are  dug  at  the  side  for  the  men.  This  system  of 
sinking  the  piece  is  used  to  particular  advantage  behind  the  edge  of  a 
liiU,  because  the  piece  may  be  brought  nearer  the  ridge,  and  the  slope 
in  front  of  the  artillery  is  better  commanded.  Next  to  the  covering  of 
the  pieces  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  musketry,  covering 
the  limbers  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  on  their  preservation  the 
efficiency  of  the  battery,  both  as  to  movement  and  fire  is  dependent.' 

19.  The  French  method  of  intrenching  Field  Artillery,  as  adopted  at 
the  camp  Chalons,  is  taken  from  an  interesting  paper,  on  that  subject, 
by  Lieutenant  R.  Walkey,  R.A. : — 

"  Tlie  battery  being  drawn  up  in  line,  a  distance  of  (7)  seven  feet  is 
marked  out  on  either  side  of  the  muzzle  of  each  gim,  and  a  breadth  of 

» (U.  S.  Institution).    C.  C.  «  Trevost.  »  Taubert. 
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3  feet  3  incliofi  is  measured  to  the  front ;  on  this  rectan^'lo  of  14  fei*t  l»y 
3  feet  3  imhrs  is  Imilt  u[»  th<»  p«amiH*t,  the  earth  for  which  is  c»htaine<l 
from  a  ditch  3  feet  3  inches  deep,  and  3  feet  3  inches  wide,  dug  in 
front 

"From  each  extremity  of  tlus  front  face,  12  feet  are  measured  off  at 
right  angles  to  the  face,  and  at  a  distance  of  4  fec*t  from  each  angle 
formed  by  the  face  and  Hank,  a  ditch  3  feet  3  inches  wide  and  2  feet 
deep  is  dug.  Tlie  width  (3  feet  3  inches)  of  each  of  these  ditches  is 
measured  in  towards  the  ulterior  of  the  work  and  the  earth  from  them 
18  thrown  outside,  instead  of  inside  as  was  tlie  case  with  the  front 
ditcL 

"  Some  of  the  eartii  from  the  front  and  flank  ditches  must  be  placetl  so 
as  to  fonn  the  i)am[)ct  of  the  ejiaulments,  and  though  this  be  done, 
since  freshly  dug  earth  occupies  a  greater  siiace  than  that  of  the  h(»le 
from  which  it  is  obtained,  there  will  still  be  enough  earth  to  give  a 
parapet  3  feet  high  around  the  work 

"  Not  more  than  seven  men  can  conveniently  dig  at  the  same  time, 
three  being  able  to  work  in  the  front  and  two  in  each  flank  ditch,  but 
other  men  can  lie  well  employed  in  revetting  the  i>anipet  with  suds  and 

boflding  up  in  places  where  rec^iured. 

•  ••••• 

"Cover  to  a  height  of  3  feet  was  obtained,  and  from  a  distance  of  COO 
yards  the  guns  apixraretl  much  j)rotected,  and  ctilainly  were  so  fn^m  the 
fire  of  musketry.  It  was  however  geneniUy  rt nuirkiHl  that  the  sjuue  in 
the  interior  of  the  work  was  too  limited,  fr»r  when  the  tniil  wils  mut  h 
thrown  over  to  either  side,  there  was  danger  when  the  gun  recoiK'*!  of 

one  wheel  running  back  into  a  flank  ditch. 

•  ••••• 

"At  the  Hiinie  time  that  the  works  referred  to  W4*n»  l»eing  maile,  a  j^arty 
of  Qon-coniniis>iont^l  oflicers  intrenrheil  a  gun  in  a  pit.  ^hieh  was  made 
three  feet  deep  in  fn»nt  with  a  gradual  slofie  upwanls  to  the  r%n^.  The 
earth  from  thL»  pit  was  thrown  up  so  as  to  fonn  a  iHim]>et  thrt*e  feet 
high  in  front  and  on  either  flank,  antl  lastly  a  small  euibnisure  for  tlie 
gun  to  tire  through  was  cut  in  the  front  face.  Whilst  this  pit  took  no 
longer  to  nuike  than  the  one  of  the  detiwhed  works  liefore  desiriUnl,  it 
afforded  greater  and  more  efluient  cover;  greater  ina.«<mueh  as  tlic 
parapet  was  six  feet  high  in  fn»nt,  and  more  etlicieut  bince  three  feet  of 
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this  parapet  were  cut  out  of  solid  earth;  indeed,  after  standing  in  a 
work  of  each  kind,  \dz.,  a  pit,  and  intrenchment  constructed  according  to 
the  French  system,  one  could  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  pronounce  in 
favour  of  the  pit,  as  regards  protection  to  the  detachments  and  guns. 

"  Agamst  making  pits  it  is  urged  that  in  heavy  rain,  they  become  pools 
of  water ;  that  when  the  gun  recoils  the  trail  and  wheels  of  the  carriage 
soon  imbed  themselves  in  soft  soil  owing  to  the  surface  earth  having 
been  removed ;  and  that  on  account  of  the  guns  being  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  ground  any  slight  inequalities  in  front  are  not  searched 
into  by  the  fire. 

"  On  the  other  hand  pits  for  field  guns  are  not  likely  to  be  occupied  for 
more  than  a  few  hours ;  whilst  the  guns  are  so  light  and  handy  that  the 
objection  as  regards  the  soil  being  soft  cannot  be  considered  important : 
and  a  grazing  fire,  provided  all  the  ground  in  front  be  commanded,  is 
exactly  what  is  wanted.  It  is  howeyer  not  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  advocate  any  particular  system  of  obtaining  cover,  so  much  as  to 
bring  to  notice  that  continental  armies  are  busy  practising  intrenching 
field  artillery,  and  to  point  out  that  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  minutes, 
half  a  dozen  men  from  a  gun  detachment  can  throw  up  around  their 
gun  a  work,  which  if  properly  made,  will  afford  them  some  shelter 
from  the  enemy's  shells  and  greatly  defend  them  from  the  fire  of  his 
riflemen." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Sfxtiox    I. 
ENCAMPMENTS. 

1.  The  art  of  cncampinf^  in  pOHition,  in  the  Miinc  as  taking  up  the 
line  in  order  of  battle  in  thin  {WMition.  To  thiM  end,  the  artiller}*  abould 
bo  advuntageoufily  phiccd,  ground  nhould  be  nelectcd  which  is  not 
commanded  or  liable  to  bo  turned,  and,  uh  fur  U8  ponNible,  the  guns 
ihould  cover  and  command  the  surrounding  countr}*.' 

2.  Never  lone  xight  of  this  maxim,  that  you  should  extablish  your 
cantonment  H  at  the  most  dintant  and  Ix^t  protected  point  from  the 
enemy,  CHpecinlly  where  a  surprise  iH  {Kxtsible.  By  this  means  you  will 
have  time  to  unite  uU  vour  forces  before  he  can  attack  vou.' 

3.  In  marches,  encampments  are  made  to  rest  the  troops  and  to 
satisfy  their  wants,  not  at  all  to  fight.  An  encampment  is  made,  by 
preference,  on  the  banks  of  a  streamlet,  near  a  village,  because  the 
soldiers  have  the  advantage  of  the  water,  and  the  resources  which  a 
collected  population  presents.  But  however  important  these  considera- 
tions may  be,  safety  also  must  be  considered,  and  the  means  of  resisting 
an  unforeseen  attack  and  a  surprise  must  not  1x>  neglected.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  guardrt,  who  always  must  cover  and  surround  the  cuiup; 
they  are  of  prime  ni'cessity,  were  it  only  in  the  relation  of  a  police  force. 
When  there  is  an  obstacle  the  establishment  of  camps  should  be  chosen 
within,  and  never  beyond,  at  least  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops. 
Without  doubt  it  would  be  advantageous,  when  the  day's  march  begins^ 
to  have  pajwed  a  detile  and  to  debouche  more  easily ;  but  this  advantage 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  security  of  the  repose.  If  there  is  no 
obstacle,  or  if  this  obstacle  may  be  eaHily  turned,  a  surprise  is  to  be 
feared ;  a  large  body  of  cavalry  may  suddenly  appear  as  if  it  had  sprung 
out  of  the  earth  ;  safety  then  is  to  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
encampment  itoelf.  There  are  two  modi*s  of  encamping ;  the  troops 
deploye<l  in  front  of  the  color-line,  and  the  tru<»pn  formed  in  mass  by 
battalions.  This  luM  arrangement  in  fur  preferable,  and  offers  all  kinds 
of  advantages.' 
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4.  The  position  of  the  enemy  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  both  in 
a  military  and  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  must  determine  the  choice  of  a 
camp.  The  fSront  of  a  camp  should  be  proportionate  to  the  force  which 
is  to  occupy  it.  It  should  not  be  of  greater  extent  than  the  front  of 
that  force  when  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  A  camp  should  not  be 
intersected  by  ravines  or  other  obstacles,  such  as  marshes,  rivers,  ditches, 
&c. ;  and  the  communication  should  be  quite  free  from  flank  to  flank 
and  to  the  rear.  A  camp  should  have  its  flanks  secure,  and  should  not 
be  commanded  or  enfiladed  by  any  high  ground  in  front  or  on  the  flanks 
within  cannon  shot.  When,  however,  this  cannot  be  avoided,  such 
commanding  groimd  should  be  occupied  by  advanced  posts  strongly 
intrenched,  and  the  camp  itself  should  be  protected  as  much  as  possible 
by  traverses,  retrenchments,  epaiilments,  and  scarpments.  A  camp  must 
be  guarded  by  its  pickets,  sentries,  videttes,  and  cavalry  patrols,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  position,  and  all  that  has  been  said  about  outposts  applies 
equally  to  a  camp  as  to  a  position.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  secure 
the  means  of  retreating  from  it  as  well  as  those  of  debouching  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  enemy.  A  camp  should  be  well  supplied  with 
water  within  a  convenient  distance  and  secure  from  interruption  by  the 
enemy.  It  shoiild  also  afford  the  means  of  fuel,  so  as  to  prev^it  the 
necessity  of  its  being  brought  from  a  distance.  The  neighbourhood  of  a 
camp  should  furnish  as  many  supplies  as  possible  for  the  support  of  the 
troops.  A  camp  should  be  situated  upon  dry  healthy  ground,  and 
should  of  course  be  accessible  from  the  road.^ 

5.  The  position  of  camps  is  very  important.  The  neighbourhood 
of  marshes,  gromid  liable  to  be  flooded,  or  surroimded  with  foul 
stagnant  water,  low  places  covered  with  brushwood  are  all  injurious  to 
health.  The  noxious  effluvia  from  these  are  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  heat  or  the  season  of  the  year.  The  danger  of  such  situations  is  in 
some  degree  dependent  on  the  temporary  or  permanent  nature  of  the 
camp ;  ground  may  be  occupied  for  one  night,  which  would  be  very  bad 
for  a  permanent  station.  If  compelled  to  encamp  on  wet  or  marshy 
groimd,  cut  drains  across  the  land  and  around  each  tent.  If  near 
marshy  groimd,  make  use  of  all  obstacles,  such  as  trees  or  hills  to  keep 
off  malaria  from  the  tents,  and  place  the  tents  with  the  openings  from 
the  malarious  quarter.     The  situation  is  sometimes  under  no  control ;  if 
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it  i\  a  diy  elevated  pomtion  remote  from  marshes,  swamps,  stagnant 
water  or  underwood  Hhould  bo  selected.  It  is  best  on  a  gentle  declivity 
with  a  dry  soil,  and  near  a  running  stream.  To  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  soU,  dig  to  some  depth  to  see  if  moisture  is  retained.  A  camp 
should  not  be  formed  on  ground  recently  occupied,  nor  on  a  battle-field. 
Tents  should  be  pitched  as  far  aport  as  can  be  permitted.  Place  the 
tent  on  the  ground,  not  in  an  excavation.^         •        •        • 

6.  Tents  should  not  be  placed  in  an  excavation,  but,  if  too  cold,  a 
wall  of  stones  or  earth  should  be  built,  and  the  tent  placed  on  it. 
When  sleeping  out,  the  men  should  be  taught  to  use  ever}'  inequality  of 
the  ground  as  a  protection  against  cold  winds ;  it  is  astonishing  what 
protection  even  a  slight  elevation  gives.* 

7.  Avoid  encamping  or  bivouacking  in  graveyards.  Oet  as  fiu*  to 
windward  of  them  as  possible.  ••••••• 

A  grass  coimtry  is  the  best;  all  brushwood  should  be  avoided. 
Forests  lately  cut  down  are  dangerous,  particularly  in  hot  or  tropical 
countries.  In  temperate  climates,  if  the  country  is  well  settled,  and  the 
people  have  a  robust  appearance,  it  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  place.  There  should  be  good  natural  drainage.  *  * 
4<  4t  ♦  *  Sites  on  granite,  metamorphic,  clay  slate,  and 
trap  rocks  are  good.  \Mien  however  these  rocks  have  became  disenteg- 
rated,  they  are  supposed  to  be  unhealthy,  and  this  rule  has  certainly 
proved  true  regarding  Ilong  Kong  and  Kowloon.  Limestone  und 
magnesian  limestone  are  also  healthy  when  there  are  not  marches,  which 
are  common  in  these  formations ;  water  there  is  g<)od,  but  hard.  Chalk 
is  good  when  unmixed  with  clay ;  water  is  pleamint  and  good.  When 
the  chalk  is  so  mixed  with  nuirl  as  to  become  impermeable,  it  is  damp, 
and  likely  to  prove  unhealthy.  The  permeable  sandstones  are  very 
healthv.* 

8.  The  chiy  slate  rocks  precisely  resemble  the  granite  and  granitoid 
formations  in  their  effect  on  health.  They  have  usually  much  slope ;  are 
very  impermeable ;  vegetation  is  scanty ;  and  nothing  is  added  to  air  or 
to  drinking  water.     The)-  are  consequently  heolthy.         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

The  permeable  sandstones  are  very  healthy ;  both  soil  and  air  are  dry ; 
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the  drinking  water,  is  however  sometimes  impure.  If  the  sand  be 
mixed  with  much  clay,  or  if  clay  underlies  a  shallow  sand-rock, 
the  site  is  sometimes  damp.  *  *  The  hard  millstone  grit 
formations  are  very  healthy,  and  their  conditions  resemble  those  of 
granite.  Gravels  of  any  depth  are  always  healthy,  except  when  they 
are  much  below  the  general  surface,  and  water  rises  through  them. 
Gravel  hillocks  are  the  healthiest  of  all  sites,  and  the  water,  which  often 
flows  out  in  springs  near  the  base,  being  held  by  imderlying  clay,  is 
very  pure.  Sands,  are  both  healthy  and  unhealthy.  The  healthy  are 
the  pure  sands,  which  contain  no  organic  matter,  and  are  of  considerable 
depth.  The  air  is  pure,  and  so  is  often  the  drinking  water.  *  • 
The  unhealthy  sands  are  those  which,  like  the  subsoil  of  the  Landes,  in 
South-West  France,  are  composed  of  siKceous  particles  (and  some  iron), 
held  together  by  a  vegetable  sediment.  It  is  nearly  impermeable  to 
water,  but  water  dissolves  gradually  the  vegetable  water,  and  acquires  a 
brownish-yellow  colour,  and,  if  it  comes  from  about  six  feet  in  depth, 
has  a  marshy  odour.  It  is  most  unwholesome,  and  causes  inter- 
mittentB  and  visceral  engorgements.!  *  *  In  other  cases  sand 
is  imhealthy,  from  underlying  clay  or  laterite  near  the  surface,  or  being 
so  placed  that  water  rises  through  its  permeable  soil  from  higher  levels. 
"Water  may  then  be  found  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface ;  and 
in  this  case  the  sand  is  unhealthy,  and  often  malarious.  Impurities  are 
retained  in  it,  and  effluvia  traverse  it.  Merely  digging  for  water  in  the 
wet  season  will  cause  the  discovery  of  these  conditions.  In  a  third 
class  of  cases,  the  sands  are  unhealthy  because  they  contain  soluble- 
mineral  matter.  ♦  ♦  *  Clay,  dense  marls,  and  alluvial 
soils,  generally,  are  always  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  TVater 
neither  runs  off,  nor  runs  through ;  the  air  is  moist ;  marshes  are  com- 
mon ;  the  composition  of  the  water  varies,  but  it  is  often  impure  with 
lime  and  soda  soils.  In  alluvial  soils  there  arc  often  alternations  of 
thin   strata   of  sand,   and   sandy    impermeable   clay:  much   vegetable 

matter  is  often  mixed  with  this,  and  air  and  water  are  both  impure.      * 
****** 

"Well  cultivated  soils  are  often  healthy,  nor  at  present  is  it  known  that 
the  use  of  manure  in  any  form  has  been  hurtful.     Irrigated  lands,  and 
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0ff{)ccially  rice  fields,  which  give  not  only  a  great  nurface  for  evipora- 
tion,  but  aLio  ncud  up  organic  mutter  into  the  air,  are  hurtful.* 
9.     Soil  may  affect  health  : — 

(1)  By  its  conformation  and  elevation. 

(2)  By  the  vegetation  covering  it. 

(3)  By  it  A  mechanical  Htructure,  which  influences  a1>Hoq)tion  ;  radiation 
of  heat;  reflection  of  light;  abnoqition  of  wutor ;  movement  of  water 
over  and  through  the  »oil ;  passage  of  air  through  soil ;  formation  of 
dust. 

(I)  By  its  chemical  .structure,  which  acts  es{>eciully  by  altering  the 
composition  uf  the  air  over  the  soil,  or  the  water  miming  through  it. 

In  addition,  the  aH|)ect  of  a  place,  and  the  amount  of  sunshine  and 
light  it  receives,  are  ver}*  important.  All  these  points  should  receive 
attention  in  reports  on  sites.         ♦        •        • 

•  •  •  Among  hills,  the  unhealthy  ^pots  are  enclosed 
valleys,  punch-bowls,  any  spot  where  the  air  must  stagnate ;  ravines, 
or  places  ut  the  head  or  entrance  of  ravines.  In  the  tropics  especially, 
ravines  and  nullahs  are  to  bo  avoided,  as  thev  are  often  filled  with 
decaying  vegetation,  and  currents  of  air  frecjucntly  traverse  them. 
During  the  ht*at  of  the  day,  the  current  of  uir  is  up  the  ravine,  at 
night,  down  it.  As  the  hills  cool  more  rapidly  thuu  the  nurrounding 
plains,  the  latter  current  i^  et«i)ecially  (hmgerous,  as  the  air  is  at  once 
impure  and  cold.  •  •  •  •  •  (j,j  plains,  the  mont 
dangerous  points  are  generally  at  the  foot  of  hills,  es{iccially  in  the 
tropics,  where  the  wuter,  stored  up  in  the  hills,  and  flowing  to  the 
plain,  cauM>>  an  exulK^runt  vegetation  at  the  Ixirder  of  th«*  hills.  A 
plain  at  the  foot  of  hilln  may  be  heiilthy.  if  a  diH-p  ravine  cuts  off 
complet4'ly  the  druinagi.'  of  the  hill  Whind  it.  The  next  most  dangerous 
spots  are  depres^iun^  lx*low  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  into  which 
therefore  there  i^  drainage.  Kven  gravelly  soils  may  l)e  dump  from 
this  cauM.*;  the  water  rising  rapidly  through  the  1(h>m*  soil,  from  the 
pressure  of  higher  levels.* 

lO.  Brushwood  should  be  cleared  uwiiv,  but  tree**  left  until  time  is 
given  for  consideration.     In  clearing  away  brushwood,  the  ground  in 
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the  tropics  sliould  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible ;  and  if  it  can  be  done 
all  cleared  spots  sliould  be  soon  sown  witb  grass.  In  erecting  buildings^ 
the  ground  sliould  be  excavated  as  little  as  possible ;  in  the  tropics, 
especially,  hills  should  never  be  cut  away.  The  sur&ce  should  be 
levelled,  holes  filled  in,  and  those  portions  of  the  surface  on  which  rain 
can  fall  from  buildings  well  paved  with  good  side  gutters.  This  is 
especially  necessary  in  the  tropics,  where  it  is  of  importance  to  prevent 
the  ground  imder  buildings  from  becoming  damp:  but  the  same 
principles  apply  everywhere.  In  a  temporary  camp  so  much  cannot 
bo  done ;  but  even  here  it  is  desirable  to  trench  and  drain  as  much  as 
possible.  It  not  imfrequently  happens  in  war,  that  a  camp  intended  to 
stand  for  two  or  three  days  is  kept  up  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even 
months.  As  soon  as  it  is  clear  that  the  occupation  is  to  be  at  all 
prolonged,  the  same  plans  should  be  adopted  as  in  permanent  stations. 
The  great  point  is  to  carry  off  water  rapidly,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
a  few  well-planned  surface  drains  will  do.^ 


Section  II. 

MILITARY    BRIDGES. 

1.  Any  description  of  bridge  that  can  be  speedily  constructed,  and 
for  the  materials  of  which  the  means  of  transport  can  be  provided,  may 
be  properly  termed  military.  In  general,  a  military  bridge  consists  of 
supporting  bodies,  /.(.,  either  pontoons,  boats,  casks,  or  floating  masses 
of  timber,  placed  parallel  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  one  another,  in  proportion  to  theii'  strength  or  buoyancv, 
and  the  weight  they  arc  required  to  sustain.  These  floating  bodies, 
serving  the  purpose  of  piers  in  permanent  bridges,  are  connected  by 
pieces  of  timber  called  halksy  which  being  covered  \vith  planks  c^ed 
c/iesses,  form   the   superstructui'e   or  floor  of  the  bridge.      The  space 
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between  two  supporting  bodies,  together  with  thiit  occupied  by  one  of 
thoiK)  bodies,  in  called  a  bit^.  The  weight  a  bridge  may  be  required  to 
sutftain,  is  the  first  {K>iut  to  bo  considered.  ^ 

2.  Military  bridges  may  bo  classed  under  four  heods : — 

(1)  Bridges  formed  of  floating  objects,  nuch  as  boats,  bateaux, 
pontoons,  casks,  rafts  (including  swing  and  flying  bridges). 

(2)  Bridges  on  trestles  or  piles,  and  rough  timber  bridges. 

(3)  Timber  truss  bridges. 

(4)  Suspension  bridges  of  rope,  rope-wire,  wire ;  also  board  suspension 
bridges. 

Wtightn  on  bnihjcH.  (1)  Unarmed  men  crowded,  110  lbs.  per  square 
foot  of  bridge. — (2)  llank  and  file  with  kits  in  fours,  each  man  200  lbs., 
equals  222  lbs.,^r  lineal  foot  of  bridge. — (•];  The  same  crowded^  o60 
lbs. — (4)  Cavalry  marching  in  double  filen  (man  and  horse  1400  lbs.), 
each  file  occupied  12  feet,  and  the  load  equals  233  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 
(6)  Field  Artiller}',  12-pr.  Armstrong  gun  and  limber,  35  cwt.»  load 
per  lineal  foot,  437  lbs. — (6)  Siege  artiller}',  40-pr.  gun,  carriage,  and 
limber,  79  cwt.,  lood  equals  888  lbs,  per  lineal  foot.  A  frightened  drove 
of  cattle  bring!)  the  heaviest  weight  possible.  Where  the  bridge  is  not 
of  a  sound  and  substantial  nature,  infantry  must  always  be  ordered 
to  break  stop,  bands  to  cease  playing.  Cavalry  to  ctohj*  by  twos  and 
sometimes  to  dismount  and  lead  their  hornos.  Guns  should  be  dragged 
oyer  by  hand,  or  by  means  of  tackle.  Droves  of  cattle,  be  divided  into 
sections.- 

3.  Curt**  or  waggons  muy  often  )x'  u^ied,  uh  riUp[)orting  bodies  for  a 
bridge  ovvr  u  cunal.  or  riviT  of  <*m;ill  depth.  V^wh  jKiir  of  whc^elH  and 
their  uxle,  niiiv  have  a  trcMle  attaehi'il.  <»n  whirli  to  luv  thi*  fl(K>r  of  the 
bridge.  TimlH*r  cnrriage?*  are  well  mlapti^d  for  tlie  fonnotion  of  a 
bridgi*.  whiTc  thi*  depth  of  water  is  nearly  unitunii,  and  not  very  gnat, 
OS  for  in?»tance,  over  ranaN.  •  •  •  •  j^|^  bridgi's  are 
eosy  of  construct  it  »n,  ffinco  they  couti^^t  only  in  sii-uring  tog«>ther  M«)ut 
pi4*«*cs  <if  pine,  or  other  light  wtxxl,  and  covering  thrni  with  planks  or 
boardrt  ;  but  rafts  thus  made,  are  not  capable  of  Uniring  great  weights ; 
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they  are  not,  therefore,  fit  for  the  passage  of  artillery.  Small  bodies  of 
cavalry  may  be  passed  over  bridges  of  this  kind ;  the  men  dismoimt 
and  lead  their  horses  in  single  file,  keeping  at  a  moderate  distance 
apart.  The  buoyancy  of  a  raft  may  be  increased  by  lashing  empty 
casks  to  its  side  or  imder  it.  With  the  aid  of  a  small  pump,  a  cask 
may  be  easily  introduced  under  a  raft,  by  first  filling  it  with  water,  and 
then,  having  secured  it  in  its  berth,  pumping  out  the  water  through  the 
bung-hole.  Cask  bridges  are  made  by  lashing  together  a  sufficient 
number  of  casks  to  form  a  pier  for  the  bridge,  which  is  then  divided 
into  bays.  The  number  of  casks  requisite  for  each  pier  will  depend  on 
their  size,  and  the  buoyancy  required  to  be  given  to  the  bridge.  Casks 
may  generally  be  procured  in  the  neighbouring  farm-houses  or  villages, 
the  floors  and  roofa  of  which  wiU  furnish  material  for  yonr  bridges, 
if  no  better  can  be  procured.  Trestle  bridges  can  only  be  used 
for  the  passage  of  rivers  of  smaU  depth,  and  the  bed  of  which  is  not 
very  uneven.  *  *  An  additional  leg  being  added  to  the  end 
placed  down  the  stream,  to  enable  it  the  better  to  resist  the  current.^ 

4.  A  simple  plan  for  crossing  streams  has  been  adopted  lately 
in  America.  The  waterproof  sheets  or  blankets  carried  by  the  soldiers, 
are  made  use  of  to  form  boats.  The  frames  are  made  of  3  or  3i  inch 
round  sticks.     The  blankets  are  about  7  feet  by  5  feet  in  size.      *        * 

*  *         The  trail  flying  bridge,  consists  of  a  raft  plying  between 

wharves  on  opposite  sliorcs.  The  raft  runs  at  an  angle  of  about  55° 
with  the  current,  and  is  attached  by  a  bridle  to  a  pulley,  rolling  along  a 
cable  stretched  across  the  stream.  When  about  arriving  at  the  opposite 
shore,  the  raft  should  gradually  be  brought  parallel  to  the  head  of  the 
wharf,  to  avoid  oblique  impact  and  shock.  A  swing-flying  bridge 
usually  consists  of  a  boat  or  raft  between  two  wharves  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  stream,  by  means  of  a  cable,  with  one  end  secured  to  a  fixed  point, 
generally  an  anchor  in  the  bed  of  the  river ;  the  other  end  being 
attached  to  the  floating  body,  oscillating  under  the  oblique  action  of  the 
current  on  its  sides.  The  cable  should  not  be  more  than  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  river,  nor  less  than  one-and-a-half  times  its  width.* 

5.  *  Flying '  bridges  *  *  are  generally  used  on  rivers, 
where  a  more  pcnnanent  structure  would  be  objectionable,  either  on 
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account  of  iU  impeding  the  navigation,  or  from  certain  military  poiiitii 
of  view.* 

6.  By  means  of  suspension-bridges,  deep  ravines,  and  chasms,  and 
rocky  swift-rushing  rivers,  may  be  crossed.  Materials  can  generally 
bo  obtained  from  on  board  vesseU,  or  from  the  stores  carried  with  a 
•lege  train,  to  construct  them.  *  *  *  *  A  bridge  may  bo 
formed  readily  by  stretching  floor  cables  of  3  inches  in  diameter,  by 
moans  of  capstans  across  a  river,  erecting  two  trestles  al)out  14  feet 
high  on  the  banks  (taking  care  to  have  the  tops  of  the  trestles  at  the 
same  level),  and  passing  two  suspension  cables  over  the  trestles.  The 
ends  of  the  floor  and  suspension  cables  must  be  firmly  secured,  either  to 
ring-lK>lts  or  pickets,  or  beams  let  into  the  ground.  Suspension  tackles 
are  fastened  to  the  suspension  cables  at  intervals,  and  are  hooked 
into  rings  at  the  ends  of  cross-pieces  of  timber,  passing  under  the  floor 
cables.  Trees  and  other  objects  arc  often  found  in  suitable  positions, 
for  making  fast  the  ends  of  the  ropes  or  cables  to.^ 

7.  In  order  to  enable  a  general  to  make  his  arrangements  for  throw- 
ing temporary  bridges  over  a  river,  its  breadth  must  be  ascertained,  as 
well  as  all  islands  which  might  favour  their  establishment.  The  Itest 
place  for  constructing  a  bridge  will  generally  \)c  at  a  re-entering  1)end 
of  the  river,  liecause  it  can  then,  by  a  judicioun  amingt^mcnt  of  the 
artillery,  be  lK?tter  protected  by  a  cro«s-fire  in  front  of  the  bridge.  Tlie 
Ijank  on  the  side  from  which  the  bridge  is  tlironi-n,  should  also  conunnnd 
the  other  liank.  The  construction  of  the  bridge  will  W  rendered  itisier 
if  there  is  an  affluent  near  the  sjiot,  where  bouts  and  other  "materiel '' 
may  be  collected  unknown  to  the  enemy.  All  these  i)oints  should 
be  considered,  and  mentioned  in  the  reconnaisHunce.  The  road^i  leading 
to  the  pointM  where  it  is  propr>Hc>d  to  i^nstruct  a  bridge,  should  al-to 
be  examined  and  reported  on.  If  the  river  U*  navigable,  it  is  ver}* 
important  to  ascertain  the  numbi*r  of  iKNits  whieli  run  U*  eoUectM  f«>r 
the  purpose  of  fonning  bridg€*s  or  crossinf^  tnMips  over.  Tlieir  aver:i^» 
•ixe  and  de«M*ription  should  1m>  state<l.  us  well  u^  xhv  nmiilier  of  men 
the}'  would  hold.  Great  can*  should  Ik*  taken  to  Harare  all  the  KnitH  ;  itr^ 
if  this  cannot  Ik;  done,  a  rtKronnoitring  oiiirrr  may  cornet ini4*H  liave  an 
opportunity  of  preventing  the  enemy  fn>ni  xx^iu^  thiin  by  Mukin^  them. 
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The  nature  of  the  coimtiy  on  each  bank,  the  military  positions  and 
camping  groimds  to  be  foimd,  the  towns  and  villages  on  or  near  the 
river,  are  all  points  of  considerable  importance  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  reconnaissance  of  rivers,  particularly  villages,  which 
often  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  passage  of  rivers.  It  should  be 
ascertained  weather  the  river  is  frozen  over  in  winter  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  troops  marching  over  it.  Ice  three  inches  thick  will  bear 
troops  and  light  pieces,  and  if  six  inches  thick  will  support  heavy 
artillery,  and  all  the  burdens  which  the  passage  of  troops  mAj  bring 
upon  it.  If  ice  is  covered  with  straw,  and  water  be  poured  upon  it^ 
which  then  freezes,  the  bearing  power  may  be  frirther  increased.^ 

8.  The  Russian  general  Lewis  crossed  the  Dwina,  in  1812,  over  a 
bridge  of  this  description,  near  Linden,  ten  leagues  from  Riga.  Ilivers 
frozen  over  three  inches  deep,  will  bear  infantry,  cavalry,  and  light 
field  guns  drawn  over  by  hand.* 

9.  To  transport  heavy  guns  across  ice,  place  planks  between  the 
wheels,  scotch  up  with  coins  and  drag  by  hand.' 

10.  To  destroy  bridges  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  where  the  piers 
are  strong  and  thick,  and  time  is  of  little  value,  run  in  a  small  gallery 
about  five  feet  from  the  arch  stone,  and  when  at  the  centre  of  the  width 
of  the  bridge  make  a  return  to  the  arch  and  lodge  the  powder  against  it. 
The  common  and  quickest  mode  of  mining  is  by  sinking  down  from  the 
road  above,  and  lodging  the  powder  in  a  mass  on  the  centre  of  its  width. 
Five  or  six  hours  labour,  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  poimds  of  powder, 
will  probably  sufiice  for  this.  When  there  is  no  time  to  sink  a  shaft 
deep,  250  lbs.  or  400  lbs.  of  powder  placed  in  a  cross-shaped  opening 
over  the  crown  of  the  arch  and  covered  with  stone  and  earth,  will 
answer.  If  there  is  no  time  to  make  any  kind  of  hole,  suspend  a 
large  charge  under  the  arch.  Do  not  use  more  than  one  mine,  unless 
obliged  by  some  cause.  The  Austrians  lost  the  battle  of  Magenta,  by 
not  completely  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Ticino.  They  had  placed 
the  powder  charges  in  several  small  mines,  some  of  which  failed  to 
explode  at  the  critical  moment.  It  is  always  difficult  to  ensure 
simultaneous  explosion.* 

11.  Attempts  to  destroy  a  bridge,  when  it  has  once  been  established, 
may  be  made  by  moans  of  barges   and   trees  with  their   roots   imcut. 

I  W.  C.  E.  Napior.  «  Jcrvis.  ^  Haud-Book.  *  IbiA 
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ExploeiTo  machines  formed  of  veasolH  laden  with  HhelL^,  grenades,  &c., 
so  fitted  as  to  explode  by  concussion.  Ice  when  umihI  uh  a  bridges  is 
easily  destroyed  by  cannon.  At  Austerlitz,  large  Ixxlies  of  Ritssiuns 
ondearouring  to  escape  over  some  frozen  marshy  lakes,  were  totally 
destroyed  by  a  batter}'  being  turned  upon  the  ice  and  breaking  it  befuro 
them.  Stone  bridges  can  be  destroyed  by  hollowing  through  the  plat- 
form of  a  bridge,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  as  far  as  the  exterior  curve 
of  one  or  more  arches;  this  hollow  is  filled  with  powder,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  elastic  fluid  against  the  partitions  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
them.  A  barrel  of  powder,  or  an  auget,  supported  by  small  vertical 
beanu  under  the  arch  of  a  small  bridge,  will  blow  it  up.  This  method 
is  especially  practicable  for  streams  of  little  depth,  running  between 
high  banks.  Wooden  bridges  are  burnt,  either  by  surrounding  their 
piles  with  dipped  bavin  lashed  with  wire,  or  by  heaping  these  fagots  on 
the  platform.  They  may  be  blo^-n  up,  by  suspending  a  barrel  of 
powder  with  ropes  under  one  of  the  bays;  the  piles  may  also  be 
destroyed,  by  placiiig:  a  barrel  of  powder  attached  to  them  at  the  water 
level  The  French,  in  their  retreat  to  Bayonne,  made  use  of  a  very 
ingenious  method  to  delay  the  pursuit  of  the  British.  When  the 
English  reached  the  bridge  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  which  was  constructed  of 
timber,  the  firnt  bay,  or  interval,  between  the  bank  and  nearest  upright 
framework  supporting  the  superstructure,  was  to  far  con<«umed  as  to 
render  new  beams  and  phinks  nece»«sar}%  before  any  passage  could  bo 
effected.  The  reimir  was  conmienced  immediately,  and  completed  in 
about  an  hour-and-a-half,  when  the  second  bav  wa.H  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  and  so  far  damaged  as  to  require  renewal.  The  oflicer  employi^l 
while  his  men  were  repairing  thin  also,  carefully  examined  the  under 
side  of  the  remaining  buys;  but,  as  the  lieamn  Hupi)orting  the  roadway 
were  planked  underneath  as  well  us  nbovt*.  notliing  apiM^ared  that  gave 
the  least  indication  of  these*  being  injun<d.  TIu>  repair  of  the  second 
bay  was  completed  about  ten  oVlock,  und  a  (onsidemble  portion  of 
infiintr}'  parsed.  In  about  an  hour-and-a-half  ut><>rwanlN  the  thinl 
bay  was  discovered  to  hv  on  fin*,  and  so  fur  dunuip'd,  as  to  In*  considered 
unsafe.  While  the  repair  of  thr  third  bay  wu**  in  progrcMs,  the 
remaining  Imy  was  partly  uuplanke<l,  to  mv  if  the  cause  of  this 
combination,  ut  {xTiodn  vuryiii^  from  f>ne-and-u-half  to  two  boursi 
could  be  di^icovered.     Between  the  top  and  liottom  planks,  three  boxaa 
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were  found,  about  two  feet  long  and  nine  inches  wide  and  deep, 
containing  a  fuel  already  so  far  decomposed  by  ignition  that  its  nature 
coidd  not  be  ascertained.  The  enemy's  intention,  in  which  they 
completely  succeeded,  was,  it  would  appear,  to  destroy  the  different 
bearings  at  intervals,  that  the  English  might  not  find  out  the  extent  of 
the  injury  all  at  once,  so  as  to  prepare  the  necessary  means  of  repair  for 
the  whole ;  and  doubtless  they  gained,  by  so  doing,  several  hours  more 
time  to  get  out  of  the  way.^ 

12.  Drift  timber  and  floating  objects,  boats  and  vessels  filled  with 
combustibles  and  torpedoes,  to  be  exploded  by  clockwork,  electricity,  or 
chemical  action  are  employed.  To  destroy  wooden  bridges,  cover  the 
principal  parts  with  pitch  or  some  combustible  matter,  and  set  fire  to 
them.  For  destroying  the  wooden  truss  bridges  in  Virginia,  the 
Federal  cavalry  carried  small  torpedoes  in  their  saddle  bags,  conflisting 
of  a  short  bolt  of  J  inches  iron,  8  inches  long  with  head  and  nut ;  the 
head  2  inches  in  diameter  and  about  1  inch  thick ;  a  washer  of  about 
the  same  size  must  be  placed  under  the  nut  at  t&e  other  end,  with  a 
ftize-hole  in  it.  Between  the  washer  and  head  is  a  tin  cylinder  If 
inches  in  diameter,  which  is  filled  with  powder,  and  when  the  washer 
and  nut  are  put  on  forms  a  case.  In  using  this  torpedo,  a  hole  is  bored 
in  the  timber  (in  the  main  braces  in  Howe's  Virginia  truss  bridges), 
the  torpedo,  head  doAvnwards,  is  driven  in  by  a  stone  or  billet  of  wood, 
and  the  fuze  fired  with  a  cigar  lighter.  To  destroy  a  suspension 
bridge ;  destroy  or  blow  up  the  points  of  support  to  which  the  cables 
are  afiixed.- 

13.  When  a  retreat  is  made  down  the  bank  of  a  river,  wooden 
houses  may  be  thrown  into  the  stream,  also  fire-ships  and  mills, — a 
means  the  Austriaiis  used  in  1796  against  Jourdan's  army,  near 
Neuw^ed  on  the  Rhine,  where  they  nearly  compromised  the  army  of 
the  Sanibre  and  the  Meuse.  The  Archduke  Charles  did  the  same  thing 
at  Essling  in  1809.  He  broke  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and 
brought  Napoleon  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  a 
bridge  against  attacks  of  this  character,  unless  there  is  time  for  placing 
a  stockade  above  it.  Boats  may  be  anchored,  pro^dded  with  ropes 
and  gi'appliug-hooks  to  catch  floating  bodies  and  with  means  for 
extinguishing  fire-boats.^ 

^  Jorvis.  •-'  Ilaua-Book.  ^  Jomini,  Chap.  V.,  Art.  3a 
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Section  III. 
FORDS. 

1.  FordA  arc  of  great  importance,  on  many  ocoaaions,  during  a  war : 
it  is  often  by  mcanii  of  them  that  aurpriflCfl  are  effc«et4*<l,  that  tho 
destruction  of  bridgcH  becometi  without  effiKrt,  that  a  defeated  army  may 
be  hotly  pumucd,  or  an  escape  mode  from  a  victorious  enomy.^ 

2.  Nearly  all  rivers  are  fordablo  at  some  pointa.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  dificover  these  fords,  and  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  direction  across  the  stream,  their  depth,  the  nature  of  their 
bottom,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  There  are  many  ways  of 
ascertaining  the  fords  of  a  river : — 

(1)  By  questioning  the  natives  who  live  on  its  banks.  They 
generally  are  acquainted  with  all  the  fords,  though  they  will  not 
always  impart  their  knowledge  to  an  enemy. 

(2)  By  walking  along  the  bank  and  observing  the  traces  of  roads  or 
paths  leading  into  the  river.  The  marks  of  wheels  entering  a  river 
are  a  good  indication  of  a  ford,  particularly  if  these  wheel-marks  re- 
appear on  the  opposite  bank.  Ilouses  or  ^-illages  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  river  frequently  indicate  a  ford  which  connec^ts  them.  It  was  thus 
that  Sir  A.  Wellesley  guessed  the  existence  of  a  ford,  tho  discover}'  of 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  Assaye. 

(3)  By  dropping  down  the  river  in  a  boat  with  a  K>unding-line  or 
pole  of  the  given  depth  of  the  ford  sought  for;  whenever  thiM  ]mi1o  or 
line  comes  in  contact  with  the  bed  of  the  river  a  ford  may  be  looked 
for. 

(4)  By  certain  known  indications,  such  as  a  swifter  or  broken 
current  in  some  parts  of  the  river,  particularly  near  bends  and  loopsi 

No  means  of  discovering  the  existence  of  fordn  should  be  neglected, 
and  when  discovered  their  direction  and  the  nature  of  their  bottom 
should  be  carefully  examined.' 

3.  Limits,  3  feet  for  iniantr}*,  4  feet  for  cavalry,  2  feet  4  inches 
for  artillerv :  3  feet  4  inchc**  for  the  latter,  when  the  limber  boxes  are 
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taken  out.  To  render  the  passage  of  a  ford  safe  and  easy,  run  a  rope 
or  cable  across  from  bank  to  bank.  *  *  *  Riyers  which 
are  not  fordable  perpendicularly  across,  are  often  passable  in  a  slanting 
direction  between  two  bends.^ 

4.  Previous  to  a  force  passing  a-  ford  of  any  size,  rows  of  stakes 
should  be  driven  in,  showing  its  exact  limit.  If  the  current  is  strong, 
ropes  should  be  stretched  from  pole  to  pole,  and  mounted  men  posted 
along  its  upper  limit  to  break  the  force  of  the  stream.  Torches  or 
lanterns  shoidd  be  used  at  night  to  mark  the  line  of  crossing.  When 
the  stream  is  strong  the  men  should  pass  in  the  broadest  possible  front, 
locked  arm-in-arm ;  if  also  deep,  each  rank  should  be  several  paces  from 
the  other,  for  if  a  column  passes  in  close  order,  it  serves  to  dam  np  the 
stream  and  so  deepen  it.  When  the  current  is  rapid,  boats  should  be 
kept  plying  about  near  the  dangerous  places,  to  pick  up  anyone  who 
may  be  swept  away.^ 

5.  A  bottom  of  large  stones  is  bad  for  cavalry,  impracticable  for 
carriages.  Gravel  is  the  best  bottom.  A  sandy  ford,  though  good  at 
first,  is  apt  to  deepen  when  many  troops  pass.  It  must  be  ascertained 
whether  the  stream  be  liable  to  sudden  floods,  and  if  so,  under  what 
circumstances ;  and  whether  it  is  affected  by  tides.' 


Section  IV. 
CONVOYS. 

1.  There  are  several  sorts  of  convoys: — convoys  of  ammunition, 
provisions,  money,  material  and  clothing,  wounded,  prisoners.  Convop 
of  ammunition  are  habitually  placed  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  march; 
next  come  the  provisions,  and  finally,  the  effects  and  clothing.  Convoys 
should  avoid  towns  and  villages,  and  all  defiles  as  far  as  possible.^ 

2.  When  a  great  convoy  of  artillery  is  ordered  to  make  a  fofced  . 
march,  Decker  gives  the  following  example  as  one  which  should  bisjl 
followed  on  such  occasions.     In  1807,  the  artillery  of  the  corps  d'l 
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i  to  aulu*  n  fonad  tnoreh 
frm  gantffibwg  to  mUt,  ■  AJitwiw  of  affblMn  Oenuui  mOoi.  Thm 
Mnrggr  noBWrted  of  UO  gtiiu,  vhtch,  with  tKar  vrnggatu,  Ac,  Ibnnod  • 
odmin  nf  about  2A0  oarmgoe.  Tbo  bridgo  equt|im«nt  hod  token 
anotfanr  nail  a»^  aM  I^biaii,  baf  wma  obliged  to  join  the  miiTDT  at  that 
poini,  im  Mootint  of  n  bridgn  which  wm  thwre.  Tba  ooovoy  wm 
diridod  into  eight  secliotu,  which  vtartod  oiui  aftor  another ;  the  Ant 
left  Eotnigkbcrg  nt  two  o'clock  in  the  aftetnooB,  nide  a  march  of 
two  Ocmun  mile*,  then  fonnod  on  the  rdde  of  the  road,  where  it  balt4!d 
two  boors  to  fmd  the  bonw.  Ooriiif  ihia  tina,  tha  othw  eecdaw 
eootlniiad  thetr  nmtis  and  placed  Uwonultea  ■aooaanreljr  alonf  the  aida 
ef  the  read  at  frmi  3000  to  9000  paoea  dirtanoa  from  ana  another.  Aa 
wMin  aa  the  eighth  wotiin  had  iwmd  the  first,  the  lattor  reatunad 
ile  mamb,  and  ahont  too  o'oloek  at  tugfat,  reaobed  a  biTonao,  fira 
Oennan  mile*  {ran  Konig^berg ;  each  aeetion  reeuning  ite  match 
aa  the  firnl  poMod  ti.  Through  th«M  meamuwi,  tba  Huond  daj  ai 
twelra  o'clock,  that  is  to  aajr,  in  amsiiy  hoan,  the  whole  ccnimj 
bad  croMod  the  Nieoun,  and  btToaaeked  in  the  Buadowi  of  Baablao.* 

3.  la  1805,  the  Atutriaoa  aBbided  an  oxanpla  dimotly  oaotnvy 
to  tba  pracedinff  ona.  Tbotr  grand  pork  of  artilkty  had  to  retreat 
from  Uln  to  Egra,  in  Bohemia.  Nnmbmng  npwarda  of  300  oaniagat^ 
it  woa  lomed  in  one  long  «tngglin|f  oolnmn.  and  marohcd  da^-  and 
night,  eooatantly  hinwecd  bj  tba  ouaty,  never  baiting,  and  neither 
ferage  nor  rationa  being  eartcd  onL  The  oonaoqnenca  waa,  that 
the  horiwe  ftdl  from  aheor  exbaoatioa.  the  carriagwa  bad  to  \m  aimwi'wr^ 
eoe  after  aniith«r,  and,  after  a  manii  uf  eight  daj-a,  caily  17  earriagea^ 
•at  of  SOO,  antend  Egim.* 

4.  It  ia  prudent  to  have  a  nnmbor  of  oaptj  waggona  to  raoeiTa  the 
loada  of  Iboae  that  bimk  down,  and  part  of  their  hofws  auj  b^ 
tba  rtaC.  BeaaU  of  bofdeoi  pacada  waggoal^  haoaoMi  tba  latter  Inak  i^ 
the  roada.  Fire  or  atx  jrarda  Interval  mnat  ba  praaorrad  between  the 
diriaiana  for  the  paaaa^e  of  tbo  tnop*  frcan  ri^t  to  left.  The  aaoert  ia 
dhidod  into  adranonl  guard,  inaJnbody,  and  rear  guard.     With  a  cm- 
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with  troops,  the  main  body  might  be  divided  into  four  j>artie&-— one  to 
form  a  reserve,  one  for  the  protection  of  the  centre,  one  to  .march  at 
the  head,  and  another  at  the  rear  of  the  column.  This  reserve  is  to 
reinforce  any  point  that  may  be  specially  threatened,  and  should  be 
haK  of  the  main  body  ;  the  detachment  to  protect  the  centre  one-fourth, 
and  for  each  extremity  only  an  eighth,  for  the  centre  will  be  the  most 
fatal  point  of  attack,  and  the  detachments  on  the  extremities  will  be 
aided  by  the  advanced  and  rear  guards. 

:|e  4c  4c  )fe  ^e  sfe  * 

These  different  bodies  do  not  quit  their  own  places  in  the  convoy 
to  concentrate  on  a  first  alarm,  because  feints  will  probably  precede  or 
accompany  the  real  attack.  The  convoy,  harnessing  by  successive 
divisions,  to  prevent  imnecessary  feitigue  to  the  men  and  horses,  seta  out 
secretly  in  early  morning ;  and  if  its  safety  be  of  vital  importance,  the 
space  over  which  it  is  to  pass  should  have  been  traversed  just  before  by 
a  moveable  coliunn.^ 

5.  In  most  cases,  the  means  of  transport  are  furnished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  firom  whom  it  is  demanded,  as  those 
belonging  to  the  army  rarely  suffice.  This  system,  being  a  veiy  great 
tax  on  the  inhabitants,  requires  a  great  deal  of  watchftdness  on  the  part 
of  the  escort,  as,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  the  carters  and  muleteers 
cut  the  traces  of  the  horses  and  belly  bands  of  their  mules,  and  thiis 
escape  amidst  the  confusion.  The  commanding  officer,  should,  therefore, 
be  on  his  guard  against  their  questions,  and  let  them  know  they  will  be 
fired  at  if  they  attempt  to  escape.^ 

6.  An  important  point  to  be  observed,  in  the  formation  of  a  convoy, 
is,  always  to  make  use  of  the  mode  of  transport  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  countrj\  Napoleon  felt  the  evil  of  deviating  from  this  principle 
in  the  Russian  Campaign,  1812,  where  he  depended  for  his  supplies 
upon  a  multitude  of  waggons,  each  destined  to  carry  several  thousand 
pounds  weight,  over  sandy  plains  where  carts,  laden  with  a  few 
hundred  weight,  were  drawn  with  difficulty.*  Carts,  well  horsed  aii4 
not  heavily  laden  and  upon  which  the  infantry  can  be  placed^ 
be  made  to  go  at  a  trot ;  the  same  pace  may  also  be  obteanad 
beasts  of  burden:   but,   in  general  one  cannot  depend 

♦  Sc^gur,  Exp«5dition  de  Russie.  *  Hamley,  Part  VI.,  Chap. 
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than  three  milee  an  hour;  and  in  hflly,  rugged  roads,  two  milea, 
and  ■ometimca  less.  The  excessive  slowness  of  oxen  should  prevent 
as  much  as  possible  their  being  made  use  of;  but,  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Italy  and  France,  and  in  parts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  any  other  moans  of  transport 
In  most  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  Piedmont, 
mules  are  made  use  of  more  as  beasts  of  burden,  than  of  draught. 
Donkeys  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  These  ^T>im^|f  can  go 
through  the  most  difficult  paths  (which  is  often  necessary,  when 
escaping  from  the  enemy),  but  much  attention  is  required  to  prevent 
disorder,  as  the  animak,  when  frightened,  crom'd  together,  which  crushes 
and  often  destroys  their  burden.  In  Ceylon,  where  almost  all  the  traffic 
of  the  interior  is  carried  on  by  means  of  small  oxen,  the  drovers  make 
fiwt  the  burdens  to  the  horns  of  these  animals,  so  that,  if  frightened 
and  attem])ting  to  throw  off  their  burdens,  (as  animals  generally  do  on 
such  occasions),  they  are  immediately  stopped  by  the  weight  on  the 
ground,  which  keeps  their  heads  down.^ 

7.  If  a  convoy  consists  of  gunpowder  or  other  inflammable  matters, 
it  should  not  be  taken  through  any  village  or  town,  but  a  circuitous 
route  should  be  preferred;  in  some  cases,  however,  when  this  cannot 
be  avoided,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  the  fires  put  out  along  the 
line  of  march,  more  especially  those  of  blackftmithrt*  nhopH.  When 
convoys  are  to  be  parked  for  the  night,  ever}*  precaution  should  be 
taken  against  a  nurprise.  The  method  of  parking  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  convoy :  an  open  space,  having  a  good  communication 
with  the  high  road,  should  be  preferred ;  but  if  the  countr}'  consists 
of  ploughed  fields,  where  the  wheels  would  ftink  into  the  earth,  and 
much  time  and  trouble  would  be  nccessar}'  to  get  them  on  the  high 
road  again,  it  would  I)e  better  to  park  upon  the  latter.  "NVlien  there 
is  plenty  of  npai^e,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  waggons,  they  can  be 
formed  into  a  circle,  the  shafts  of  each  waggon  bein^  directed  towards 
the  centre,  the  cattle  unyoked,  and  tied  to  strong  pickets  in  front  of 
each  waggon.  If  there  are  not  enough  wag^nn  to  form  a  circle,  a 
square  can  be  formed,  placing  the  waggons  axU^tree  to  axle-tree,  with 
their  nhafts  turned  inwards ;  this  formation  in  perhsiw  the  bent,  whc*n 
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there  are  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  with  the  escort.  In  some  countriesy 
the  cartsy  being  excessively  small,  might  perhaps  not  afford  much 
protection  by  placing  them  axle-tree  to  axle-tree ;  a  safer  system  would 
be,  to  lash  the  shaft  of  each  cart  to  the  body  of  the  next  in  fixmt, 
thereby  forming  one  connected  line:   this  is  especially  applicable  to 

two-wheel  carts.    ♦••••**•*♦ 

•  ••••« 

Whatever  formation  is  adopted,  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
powder  waggons  must  be  separated  from  the  remainder,  and  most 
strictly  watched.^ 

8.  When  attacked  in  force,  especially  by  cavalry,  the  convoy  forms 
square,  the  horses  facing  inwards,  and  the  angles  and  £Eu^es  are  defended 
by  infantry.  ♦♦♦♦!£  ^he  enemy  can  be  checked, 
the  convoy  must  continue  its  march,  and  the  attack  should  be  met  at 
some  distance  from  the  waggons ;  if  unable  to  defend  the  ground,  the 
escort  shoidd  retreat  on  woods,  farms,  or  other  obstacles,  and  place  the 
park  so  that  the  obstacle  and  the  convoy  may  flank  each  other,  while 

the  troops  extend  between  them. 

•  «««•• 

When  an  escort  of  prisoners  is  attacked,  it  should  remain  near  them, 
because  the  assailants  will  not  risk  killing  their  own  people  by  firing. 
To  prevent  escape  the  prisoners  should  be  ordered  to  lie  down,  and  not 
rise  without  orders  on  pain  of  being  shot.* 

9.  Cavalry  alone  would  not  succeed  in  an  attack — it  should  be 
supported  by  infantry  guns ;  and  the  force  should  be  divided  into  three 
bodies,  the  principal  to  attack  the  escort,  the  second  to  assail  the  convoy, 
the  third  in  reserve,  besides  any  further  detachments  that  may  be 
required  to  make  feints. 

m  *  *  *  m  * 

In  case  of  a  convoy  succeeding  in  forming  a  park,  the  cavalry  attacks 
the  escort,  and  the  gims  fire  on  the  park,  which  will  always  be  set  on 
fire  or  opened  by  a  few  shells ;  but  if  the  assailants  have  no  artillery, 
and  fail  to  penetrate,  they  must  draw  off  and  await  their  opportunity 
when  the  convoy  is  again  in  motion — amoving  ahead,  meanwhile,  and 
breaking  up  the  roads.  Cavalry  alone  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
against  convoys  of  baggage,  animals,  or  of  prisoners.^ 


1  Jervis.  «  Hamley,  Part  VI.,  Chap  VII.  »  Ibid. 
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10.  '  After  the  battle  of  (Gettysburg,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  July,  and 
subsequent  retreat  of  Lee's  army  to  the  Rapidan,  General  Eilpatrick/ 
having  been  despatched  by  Meade  on  the  4th  to  observe  the  roads 
towards  South  Mountain,  and  getting  wind  of  the  movement  of  the  Con- 
federate trains  through  Fairfield,  he  ascended  the  hills  some  miles  further 
to  the  southward ;  and,  taking  a  cross  route  at  night,  came  before  daylight 
into  the  vicinity  of  Swell's  convoy,  capturing  some  hundreds  of 
waggons.  One  of  the  Federal  regiments,  indeed,  gained  for  a  time  the 
head  of  the  long  colunm,  and  attempted  to  turn  the  whole  off  their  line 
of  march  on  Hagerstown.  But  the  confusion  among  the  interoepted 
was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  pursuers,  many  of  whom  gave 
themselves  up  to  plunder ;  and  in  the  end,  Stuart's  cavalry,  who  were 
guarding  the  train,  recovered  most  of  the  prisoners  and  all  but  one 
hundred  of  the  waggons,  some  of  which  had  been  burnt.  On  the  three 
following  days  there  were  skirmishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Hagerstown  and 
of  Williamsport,  at  which  latter  place  the  trains  were  to  reach  the 
river.  But  although  Eilpatrick  was  now  joined  by  a  brigade  of 
Buford's  division,  the  irregular  tactics  of  their  troopers  &iled  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  covering  line  held  by  Stuart,  who  in  the  chief  of 
these  aflairs  (that  of  the  6th),  gave  the  Federals  a  serious  check.^ 
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Coeeacka,  a«  light  cavalry,  270 

attacks  by,  271 

importance  of,  270 

ponies  of,  271 

nkirmishing  of,  271 
Council  of  war,  aK8emY>ly  of,  19 
Country,  knowledge  ol^  IG 

„         examination  of,  247 
Courirai,  obstacle  at,  247 
Cover,  artificial,  530 

,,      for  artilleiy,  288,  534 
Crimea,  expedition  to,  192 
Crotchet,  on  a  flank,  361 


Danube,  passage  of,  458 
Dartmoor,  experiments  at,  530 
Decisive  point,  of  battle  field,  230 

of  theatre  of  war,  34 
superior  numbers  on, 

231 
at  Borodino,  233 
at  Marengo,  233 
at  Waterloo,  233 
Defence,  indirect,  98 

of  iK-nmark,  99 
>jigUind,  124 
I/)ndon,  125 
Portugid,  101 
SaragoeHa,  524 
Spain,  103 
Tariffa,  526 
Turkey,  103 
a  river,  469 
points  on  a  river,  461 
IKMts,  383,  506 
Defennible  |>u«ts,  380 
T>efensive  army,  97 
wari  97 
DcfensivoH)ffeiuuve,  99 

oumbat,  325 
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Defiles,  attack  of,  439 
defence  of,  441 
guns  in,  443 
heighU  of,  440 
turning,  442 
of  Balkan,  446 
of  Khyber-|iass,  445 
of  Somoeierra-pass,  448 
l>enmark,  defence  of,  99 
Depots,  communications  with,  39 
„      distances  between,  39 
„      position  of,  40 
Detached  coq)A,  at  Marengo,  79 

Waterloo,  79 
in  Affghaniatan,  75 
previous  to  battle,  78 
Ditches,  filling  up,  504 
Divergent  linen,  47 
Dou>ile  lines,  47 

„       passage  of  a  river,  460 
Douro,  passage  of^  462 
Dover,  intrenched  camp  at»  1 45 
Drisea,  „  106 

Dusseldorf,         ..  106 
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[B  at  Sebastopol,  129 
Vicksburg,  156 
for  coast  batteries,  169 
Echelon,  Mlvantagua  of  238 

„       cavaliy  in,  259 
Kg}'pt,  expedition  to,  189 
Electric  telegmph,  212 
Encampment,  site  for,  537 
England,  system  for  defence,  121 
Ei|uitation  of  cavalry,  266 
Eiwling*  battle  at,  453 
„       bridges  at,  458 
EugAue,  cam|)aigus  of,  3 
Evolutions,  in  British  army,  I 
I'jLINKlition  to  China,  190 

Crimea,  191 

l'40ptt  ^^^ 
Hi»Uand«  184 

Portugal,  186 

Ext»ericnoe,  aid  of,  15 

Ext4'riur  linca,  46  

EyUu,  roaerve  artillnj  ^  M 
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Field  works,  628 
FUe  firing,  220 
Fires  at  outposts,  499 
Flank,  manoeuTies  round,  229 
marches,  398 
movements  by  rail,  204 
positions  of  Kussians,  108 
turning,  376 
Forces,  divid^  78,  377 
F5rds,549 

Fortification  of  capitals,  116 
„  progress  of,  111 

Forts,  of  granite,  168 
isolated,  164 
land  attacks  on,  162 
,>      naval  attacks  on,  148 
„      versus  ships,  157 
Fortresses,  as  cordons  112 

as  strategical  points,  113, 

119 
besieging,  127 
blocMng  railroads,  122 
influence  of,  123 
location  of,  119 
past  and  present,  111 
upon  mountains,  113 
Frederick  the  Great,  intrenched  camps, 

136 
„       on  rividcts,  378 
„  •   passage  of  rivers, 
469 

Friedland,  artillery  at.  299 
Frontiers,  boundaries  of,  73 
„        defence  of,  111 


Guns,  positions  for,  288 
proportion  of^  279 
scattered,  170 
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99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 
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Garonne,  passage  of,  4G5 
Gateways,  attack  of,  505 

„         protection  of,  512 
Generals  for  advanced  posts,  489 
„       qualifications  of,  13,  15 
Georgia,  campaign  in,  57 
Gettysburg,  cavalr}'  at,  268 

order  of  battle  at,  3G8 
position  at,  349 
Grouchy,  retreat  of,  42 G 
Ground,  examination  of,  247 
Guerilla  warfare,  438 
Guns  at  Sebastopol,  162 
„     for  coast  defence,  150 
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Harbours,  protection  of,  146 
Haynau,  ambuscade  at,  254 
Heights,  chain  of^  140 
Hill  ranges,  59 
Hohenlinden,  battle  of^  53 
Holland,  landing  in,  184 
Horse  artillery,  established,  280 
Hougoumont,  380 
Houses,  attack  of^  505 
„      defence  of^  507 


Ice,  guns  across,  546 
Independence  of  artillery,  226 
„  cavalry,  254 

Infantry,  against  artillery,  313 

at  Eedinha,  332 

at  Solferino,  315 

British,  312 

charges  o^  314 

column  and  line,  320 

formations  of,  314 

importance  o^  310 

opposed  to  cavalry,  329 

squares,  330 

unit  0^  31 1 
Inferior  force,  disposition  of,  485 
Initiative,  taking  the,  235 
Inkerman,  battle  of,  376 
Insurrections  in  towns,  512 
Interior  lines,  48 
Intervals  in  order  of  battle,  351 
Intrenched  camp  at  Buntzelwitz,  13G 
„  Dover,  145 


Drissa,  106 
Dusseldoif     and 

Kehl,  136 
Nivelle,  137 
Torres- Yedras, 

136 

Williamsburg, 
142 

York*s  Town,  140 
Intrenching  tools,  531,  534 

Intrenchmcnts,  temporary,  529 

Invasion,  Austi'ian,  93 
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Invaaion,  SiMniflh,  81) 

Iron-plaies,  307 

Inogular  cavalr}',  a<lvantagGH  of,  270 

ofCiwrtackis  270 
of  ludio,  271 
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Junction  of  armies,  44 
roads,  35 
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Kohly  intrenchc<l  camp  at,  136 
Khyl>er-|ia8fi,  4 15 

Kuiiig^tz,  din^ctioii  of  attack,  242 
„  unliT  of  Yxittlii  at,  30G 

Konigsbei^,  fortrvtw  of,  110 
KonigBteiu,  „       110 


Lance  and  sword,  2G1 
„      in  a  mt'let*,  2G2 
Lancvru  in  front  rank,  202 

„  time  of  Cmmwi'll,  2G3 

Lauding  at  Mondcgo  river,  l6G 
in  China,  100 
Crimea,  191 

>+Tl>t.  1^9 
Hollanil,  184 
„       on  English  coant,  181 
Lateral  cnuimnnication.'^,  50 
Leipflic,  olMtAcle  nt-ar,  25 G 

„      position  at,  347 
Leuthen,  onler  ot  Ixittle  at,  3G2 
Light  cavain',  2G8 

„     tPMip^  484 
Ligny,  opKt  tif  Kiltl»»  at,  3Gs 
„      n*C4>nnoitrin^'  aili-r,  481 

n- treat  on,  487 
ine  of  >»attle,  artillery  in,  355 
„     cAVidrj*  in,  353 
„     t"rmation  ot,  350 
„     n"Mn'is  in,  357 
Lines,  concentric,  17 
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„  double,  40 

,,  interior,  48 

„  exterior,  48 

„  multiple,  40 

„  i>arallel,  40 

„  nfcircumvallit  loll,  528 

Liueii  of  o|K-nitiou^,  clun^i*  4>f,  tO 
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Liueri  of  o|Xinitions,  choice  of,  42 

en  )«*.-«{  1 1  j(  A  river,  3s 
di'j»''l.i  t»ii,  30 
dipM-tion  of, 38,42 
junction  of,  45 
length  of,  28 
of     inde]M<ndeut 

armies,  4G 
]M)stN  in,  44 
I       „  „  presor\'atiou  of,  38 

'  Lissa,  naval  attack  on,  150 
London,  fortifying,  124 

„         fiosition  near,  125 
Loopholert  in  walls,  50G 
Lut2en,  artillery'  reserxe  at,  287 


Ma<lrid,  fall  of,  100 
Magazinoii,  estihliMhrnent  of,  30 
Mantua,  siege  of,  132 
Man•lle^s  Hank,  308 

„         length  of  columns,  302 
„         of  ctilumuH,  30O 

light  division,  380 
Fivnch,  387 
Prusttiaus,  3^0 

,,         on    \Viit<'rlo«i, 
400 
preceiliug  Kiitli-s  3.St; 
„        Sulfi-riu's  305 
Marengo,  rvsene  artillery  at,  2^7 
„         tx*tuni  of  lK'j<iix  at,  70 
^larlboiough,  attack  of  intniuhnimtN 

532 
cami«iugnrt  of,  3 
-«H'p'i-v  of,  22 
M«*naifi|  ou  all  .•>idi'4,  75 
Mincio,  |».tHbagc  of.  470 
Mog:iiliir,  iMVal  altai-k  on.  15S 
Mumhetl  gun  rarru^;*',  100 
Mon<lego  river,  Lindiu;^'  at,  ISG 
M<»ore,  ailvaui'**  of,  '»."• 
„       rotnsit  •.f.  120 
Mountains  as  liarrierN,  73 
„         attack  in,  430 
„  liatteriei  in,  138 

fort-  in,  131 
otfin^ivf  in,  431 
rivrri  111,  431 
tactical  tiitlii  ultiiji  in,  I.'i5 
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at  Petersburg,  273 
Sailor's   Creek, 

274 
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employment  of,  272 
inthePyrenees,  274 
in  North  America, 

272 

99 

retreat  to  Corunna, 

274 
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Napoleon,  foresight  of,  3 

first  campaign,  9 
maxim  of,  59 
notes  at  St.  Cloud,  86 
„        respecting  study,  16 

Nations,  military  spirit  of,  8 

Naval  arsenals,  147 

„      powers,  steam,  183,  204 

Netherlands,  defence  of,  115 

Nivelles,  lines  at,  187 


Objective  points,  36 
Oblique  onler,  362 
Observation,  army  of,  131 
Obstacles,  at  Couitrai,  247 
Loipsic,  247 
Talavera,  247 
for  outposts,  492 
on  frontiers,  73 
to    attxicking    force,    235, 
529 
Obstructions,  in  channels,  171 

„  submarine,  176 

Oirensivo  warfare,  82 
Olmiitz,  retreat  to,  110 

,,         Austro-Russians  at,  77 
Opening  fire,  291 
Operations,  lead  in,  80 
,,  lines  of,  38 

Ordal,  advanced  post  at,  492 
Orders  of  battle  at  Alma,  379 

Austerlitz,   369, 

372 
Gettysburg,   368, 

369 
Inkemian,  376 
Koniggriitz,  366 
Ligiiy,  368 
„  Salamanca,  373 
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Older  of  battle  at  Vimiero,  370 
J^"  ..  concave,  369 

convex,  368 
oblique,  362 
parallel,  361 
perpendicular,  365 
salient,  366 
turning  Uieflank,3769 
229 
Orders,  by  signal,  216 
„         telegraph,  212 
„    transmission  of,  215 
Organizmg  an  army,  2 
Out-flanking,  229,  376 
Outposts,  chain  of,  496 

distance  for,  492 
during  the  night,  499 
naval  attack  on,  164 
strengthening,  492 
troops  for,  496 
watching  a  liver,  498 
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Parallel  lines,  49 
Paris,  defence  of,  109 

„    fortification  of,  117 
Pass  of  Biar,  460 

Khyber,  445 
Somosierra,  448 
Passage  of  Alps,  435 
Balkan,  446 
Berezina,  468 
Danube,  458 
Douro,  462 
Garonne,  465 
rivers,  452 
Passes  of  Pyrenees,  103 
Peninsula  war,  study  of,  2 
Perpendicular  base,  29 

„  order  of  battle,  365 

Petard,  use  of,  175 
Pickets,  position  for,  494 
reHef  of,  500 
watching  rivers,  498 
Pivots  of  manoeuvre,  97 
„      at  Tliom,  71 
„      at  Warsaw,  71 
Points,  decisive,  34 

of  battle-field,  230 
of  support,  97 
Population,  rising  of,  270 
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Portugal,  defence  of,  101 
ruiiitiun»  ailvancetl  |>o«iU  of,  343,  489 
atUckfl  of,  230 
at  Alma,  3r>0 
Gettysburg.  349 
KuuiggraU,  34  G 
LeipKic,  347 
Solfeiino,  344 
Waterhx),  340 
choice  of,  337 
defensive,  345 
for  defence  of  England,  14G 
for  defeuiiihle  {MMtii,  3^0 
Mtmtegical  and  tactical,  338 
when  dividcnl,  377 
PofitA,  advanced,  343,  489 
attack  of,  383,  502 
defence  of,  383,  506 
defensilkle,  380 
in  lines  of  ofH^ration,  41 
lirovisioiiiug  of,  515 
KtTi*ngtheuiiig  of,  492 
Preparation  of  army,  6 
Plopuriioii  of  artillery,  279 

„         of  cavalry,  245 
Punaita,  artillery  in,  430 
cavaliy  in,  429 
direction  of,  429 
Pyrenaea,  passes  through,  103 
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Quatra-Bna,  retreat  from,  424 


RaOwaya,  damages  to,  207 
destruction  of,  211 
flank  movements  by,  204 
for  coast  defence,  145 
coucentmtion,  201,  208 
defence,  203 
gunp<iwder  by,  200 
influence  of,  195 
intercepted  by  foitieaMa,210 
transport  of  troops  by,  201 

BMpid  marches,  386 

Rappahannock,  passage  oi^  470 

Rear,  aiming  at,  58,  73 

Rouvguard,  command  oi^  415 
in  retreats,  412 

ReconnaiMtnoe,  after  Austerliti,  481 
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RcconiuiiMrianct*,  hour  for  starting,  475 

imitortanco  of,  471 
of  cottsU,  482 
impeding  Esitling,  4  ^0 
pn'ceding  Koniggnitz, 
479 

Reconnoitring  after  an  engagement, 

481 
after  Ligny,  481 
by    advanced    guard, 
484 
Reentrant  base,  29,  33 
R<MM5rves  at  Antietam,  234 
DorrKlino,  233 
Pultowa,  234 
„  Salamanca,  234 

„       in  a  charge,  256 
„       in  line  of  battle,  357 
„       nionu'ut  for  use,  233 
„       of  cavalry,  245,  255,  415 
Retreat  after  Ikiutien,  418 
„       ammunition  in«  412 
„      artillery  in,  415 
„      cavalry  in,  415 
,y      covering,  415 
M      divergent,  407 
„       from  Albuera,  421 
„  Busaco,  411 

„  Koiiiggn'itz,  416 

„       halts  during,  409 
„       bteral,  408 

methods  of,  405 
night  marches,  413 
of  French  on  Toulouse,  419 
Grouchy,  426 
Moore,  404 

IMissians  horn  Ligny,  423 
„        on  Ligny,  487 
patrols  during,  482 
rear  guard  during,  412 
Richmond,  ailvances  on,  85 

„         an  objective  point,  37 
Rifle<l  arms,  firing  of,  220 

influt>nce  of,  217 
Jomini*s  opinion,  220 
tactical  changes,  327 
Rivers  as  lines  of  o|)oration,  73 
„      at  Lpipsic,  347 
at  KOniggrfits,  347 
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„      currents  in,  460 
„      defence  of,  469 
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Rivers,  double  passage  of,  460 
fortresses  on,  113 
in  mountains,  434 
outposts  watching,  498 
„      parallel  to  advance,  59 
passage  of,  452 

Berezina,  468 
Danube,  458 
Douro,  462 
,y  „  Garonne,  465 

Koads,  necessity  of^  195 
Rockets,  introduction  of,  307 
Rogniat,  principles  of  defence,  116 
RoUca,  Wellington  at,  100 


Saint  Bernard,  passage  of,  435 
Salamanca,  battle  of,  373 

„  communications  at^  101 

„  manoeuvres  preceding,  387 

„  squares  at,  253 

Salient  order  of  battle,  366 
San  Juan  D'Ulloa,  naval  attack  on,  158 
Saragossa,  defence  of,  524 
Sebastopol,  attack  on,  161 

cliff  batteries  at,  152 
Fort  Constantino,  153 
guns  used  at,  162 
objects  of  siege,  128 
Seven  years'  war,  99 
SeycUitz,  247 
Shelter-trenches,  528 
Sherman,  aid  by  railways,  206 

„         in  Georgia,  57 
Ships  in  motion,  154 

„     versus  forts,  157 
Siege  of  Badajoz,  128,  132 
Burgos,  127 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  132 
Mantua,  132 
Sebastopol,  128 
objects  of,  127 
success  of,  131 
Signalling,  216 
Sinde,  commimications  in,  54 
Site  for  camps,  539 
Skirmishers  against  artillery,  238 

„  preceding  columns,  231 

Smolensko,  retirement  from,  406 
Soignies,  forest  of,  346 
Solferino,  hill  at,  290,  344 
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Solferino,  march  previotis  to,  395 
Somosierra  pass,  448 
Soult^  pursuit  of  Moore,  420 
„    retreat  from  Albuera,  421 
„     retreat  on  Toulouse,  419 
Space  occupied  by  troops,  476 
Spain,  defence  of^  103 
„     transport  in,  40 
Spies,  information  through,  477 
Squares,  330 

at  Fuentes  Onoro,  331 
Gross-Aspem,  333 
TAngensalTgj,  253 
Salamanca,  253 
the  Turones,  331 
„  Waterloo,  252,  333 

St  Cyr,  as  to  study,  8 
Staff,  chief  of,  21 
States,  frontiers  of^  73 
Steam  vessels,  influence  of,  204 
Strategic  front,  change  of,  70 
„      double,  71 
„      position  and  lines,  73 
Strategical  points  and  railways,  197, 
210 

„     selection  of,  69 
Ulm  and  Ingolstadt^ 

118 
when  fortified,  34 
Strategical  positions,  conditions  of,  69 

„  power,  10 

Strategy,  1,  23 

„         Napoleon's  genius  for,  24 
„         principles  of,  up  to  1 8 1 5,  5 1 
Streets,  attack  of,  512 
defence  of,  511 
Ifightingin,  512,  516 
Suburbs,  defence  of,  512 
Superior  force,  assailing  with,  80,  232, 

377 
„        „      of  Jackson,  81 
Supplies,  dep6ts  for,  39 
Sword,  cuts,  263 
„      in  a  m^Ue,  261 


Tactical  errors  at  Waterloo,  241,  346 
„         Antietam,  234 

positions,  69 

talent,  233 
Tactics  at  Austerlitz,  224 
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Tictiet  definition  of,  222 

,y     in  mounUini,  435 

,9    maiinn  in,  232 

„    progrett  of,  4 

n    FrwmMXi  and  French,  225 
TakTom,  battle  oi;  100 

„    concentxaied  fixe  al^  298 

„     obetado  at,  247 
Tangien.  naval  attack  on,  158 
Telegraph,  electric,  212 
„  field,  214 

„  uae  of^  45 

Tent^  place  for,  539 
TMfl*Kle-ponta,  471 
Theatre  of  war,  61 
Ticino,  Mdge  over,  546 
Toipedoee,  176 
TooIb,  intrenching,  531,  534 
Torrm-Vediaa,  lines  of,  102,  136 
Towna,  inBurroctione  in,  512 
Trenchee,  provinoning  o(  515 

„        shelter,  528 
Toicome,  aa  to  learning,  9 

„        aa  to  miatakea,  3 

„        surprised  by  Condd,  529 
Turkey,  defence  of;  103 
Turning  a  flank,  229,  376 

„  position,  75 

„      manceuvrea,  227,  231 
Turret  batteries.  166 


Unit  of  artillery,  280 
cavalry,  249 
infantry,  311 
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Valleys,  survey  of,  432 
Vera  Cnu,  attack  on,  164 
Vertical  fire,  164 


Vicksbuig,  attack  on,  156 
Videttes,  position  for,  495 

„        protection  of;  492 
Vienna,  capitulation  of;  109 
Villagea,  attack  of;  382,  505 
Vimiero,  battle  at,  100 
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